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We are at 4 loss to undegstand why the 
Indian States have, of late, begun to attract the 
increasing attention of our prominent writers 
‘and speakers and why they have thought it 
necessary to treat their "future'' as a "problem" 
tà be solved ky the people of British India. 
There is a disgnieting am, too, in the very state- 
ament of the question as though the Indian States 
arc a passing phenomenon in the national life 
of Tudin and pw sort of evil while they exist. In 
our strugules for national liberty and im our 
anxious search for ways and means for attaining 
our legitimate place as an epal among the self- 
governing members of the British Empire and 
among the moat progressive nations of the 
world, it #4 natural that we should think of 
advancing also the political status of our fellow- 
countrymen who are the subjects of the Indian 
States. But the problem certainly implies more, 
4 great ileal more than a constitutional reform 
of those States on bohalf of their own people. 
There i a feeling that the political salvation of 
the people of the whole: country demands. the 


mending of some of the States and the ending” 


of the others. ‘Whether we aim at the reform, 
f the States from sympathy with their suhjects, 


of- whether. we desire to readjust the relations, 


ihat subsist between them and their suzeraiu 
Lotion e Hw. making o£ modern India, the 
Ja quet 






7. Jemishes no example for our 


(P resulent, Indian: National 
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guidance: The vast number, the extreme 
variety. im extent, population and financial 
resources, and the highly irregular geographical 
situation of tlie States in respect to one another 
aud to the whole country on the one hand, arid, 
on the other, the powers and prerogatives of 
their sovereigns which baffle principles of political 
scictice and which are modified from time to time 


and the Paramount Power often in defance of 
international law and international ethics, con- 
stitute a most unique phenomenon in the history 
of India-and of the world. The whole question 
has to be approached with catrtion and diffidence; 

Let us try to have some idea of what these 
States are. Omitting these in Burmah there are 
s2 Indian States: Their total area is ‘over 
650,000 square miles, that is about two-thirds 
of the aren of British India without Burmah. 
Their tota] population is over 70,000,000, that 
is, about a third of the population of British 
India, This vast number is of very varying 


extent. If we take these States which contain . 
an srea of 10,000 square miles and over, we find 


that they: arelonly r3 in. number, ‘They are 
Hyiviabat, Kashmir, Knlat, Jodhpur, Mysore, 
Gwalior, Bikanir, Jaisalmer, Jaipur, Baliawalpur, 
Bastar, /Rewa anil Udaiapur, These together 
cover d total-area of about 420,900 square miles, 
thats, these 13 Stites cecupy about two-thirds 
of the total arca of the States, arid so the re 
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пишип s4o States occupy only about a third. 
In fact, some of these are below roo square miles 
in extent. i | "а [51 

If, by population, we take all those States 
which contain a million and upwards, there are 
only то such States, namely, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Gwalior, Jaipur, 
Haroda, Jodhpur, Rewa and Udaiapur. The total 
population of these ro States is close upon 
40,000,000 so that all the remaining 552 States 
contain a total of about 36,000,000, 

It may be observed here that there is not 
much of correlation among the States between 
extent, population and anm] revenue, about 
the last of which we shall have to say some- 

When did this vast number of States within 
so small a compass come into existence and 
what is the nature of their origin? Some of 
these are very ancient with title-deeds older 
than the title-leed of the Mikado of Japan. 
Several arose when the ancient unitary Hindu 
monarchy decayed and was gradually dissolved, 
while the vast majority of them are not more 
recent than the State built up by the Honour- 
able East India Company and owe their origin 
very much to the same cavses amd circum- 
stances, namely, the decay and dissolution 
of the Moghul Empire. Tt must be admitted 
that most of these States would not have sprung 
into existence and, if they had, would not have 
long existed if the Moghul Empire had con- 
tinued to persist in some vigor, or, if the 
Maharatta Nation, founded bv the great Sivaji, 
and whose sovereignty had made the nearest 
approach to the universal in the later middle 
ages of India, had continued entire and iri 
vitality. These would have been clean swept 
away too, if the original object of England was 
conquest of India and not trade when she could 
have sa became, Isaw, I conquered,’ It must. 

th l, be admitted that the legiti- 

КОКЛАН: Of the origin of any of the 
ian States 3s irrelevent to our purpose. Let it 
not beforgotten that the origin of the English 
East India Company is rot legal or constitutional. 
The Charter of Queen Elizabeth, constituting 
this Company with rights af monopoly in trade 
with the Hast Indies was judicially pronounced 
ilegal, being quite beyond her prerogative 
power, "she having been deceived into the 
erant," inm the elegant language of the judges. 
От the other hand, while the vast majority of 
such States were founded by robber chieftains, 
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some of the major ones were the result of dire 


necessity. His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
made a spirited arid conclusive reply to charges 


of this kind in his speech some two years ago, 
When the great Moghul Emperor was unable 
to protect his subordinates and subjects аш] 
when he was unable to take care of himself, his 
great ancestor, the Viceroy of Deccan was, in 
spite of his loyalty and devotion to the throne 


af Delhi, obliged to fight in self-defence and to. 


form an independent State of the province com- 
mitted to tis charge. With full knowledge of 
all these facts, the English East India Company, 
just like the French too, negotiated treaties with 
the Nizam sand other subordinate potentates as 
if they owed no allegiance to the Emperor at 
Delhi und treated them as if they were sovereign 
It is thus too inte to raise a 
controversy as tà the nature of the origin of 
these States. | 

The most important point for our purpose is 
the nature and extent of the sovereign powers 
and prerogatives exercised and enjoved by the 
Ruling Princes-of these States. Here there is 
a bewildering variety. То berin with the status 
assicned to these States by the Suzemin 
Sovereign of England, we find thot they are 
divided into two classes. In the first class are 
ranked those Ruling Princes who are allowed 
salutes of guns vurving from nine to twenty-one 
These are now në in number, The rest, 444 
in number, are not entitled to any such, Nextly, 
these Princes are also divided into two classes 
in regard to the semi-roysal title of “His Hi«h- 
ness" or "Her Highness'" "These arc all in the 
first clasa {п reference to the salutes of munia. 
They are in number gt. Tt is not at all apparent 
on what principles these two classifications rest. 
While, on the whole, the States of the first class 
are comparatively larger, more populous: and 
richer-judging from the amount of the annual 
revenue-—we find that there are in the second 
Class several States superior to some in the 
upper ciass in alf those three respects, For 
mstunce, the Ruling Prince of Sachin in the 
Bombay Presidency whose area, pomilation apd 
revente are 49 square miles, abont 20,000 and 
about four lakhs respectively and the Ruling 
Prince of Hanganapalle ii the Southern 
Presidency with an area of sse square miles, 
population about. 37,000 and a revenie of 


about 3$ Јака, respectively Ret а salute 
of o guns ench, The former is ањо entitled 
(о the 


prerogative of the official Bue ef 
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His Highness but the latter is not. Wlereas the 
Ruling Princess af Bastar in the Central Provin- 
ces with om urea of over 13,000 Square miles, a 

population of about 5 lakhs anid a revenue of 


over B lakhs a year gets neither n salute of guns 


nor is she addressed "Her Highness" in official 
language. 

We shall next proceed toan examination of 
(he kind and extent of the soverign powers of 
the Ruling Princes: The first and foremost fact 
that arrests attention in considering tins aspect 
of the question is that these powers are not as 
fui] as inherent sovereign powers, recognised 
by political science, may and ought to be. It 
is not easy for one to understand why it is 30, 
or, even to have un adequate knowledge of them 
without a knowledge of the complex principles 
governing the relations between thent and the 
Suzerait Sovereign. For the powers of the 
Ruling Princes ore every day modified by the 
regulation of these relations by the Suverain 
Power. These relations again do not all rest 
upon trestics or engagements. Indeed there are 
io written treaties or engagements with many 
States, The relatione rest, it addition to tren- 
ties or engagements where they exist, upon 

several circumstances, such as the urnilaterul 
document, called sunnud granted to them br 
the Suzerain, by usage, or, by what Sir 
William Lee-Watner calls "consuetudinary law'' 
by precedents, by the inherent powers of the 
Suzerain and, above all, by the power claimed 
and exercised by the süzetuin of the declaration 
and interpretation of the reciprocal rights and 
duties of suzerain—and feudatory to each other 
and to their (the Riling' Princes) subjects. By 
force of all these complex factors a State of 
such relations hus been developed which is 
without a parallel in the history of the world. 
Well may Sir Willlam observe that the British 
surerainty of the Indian Ruling Princes is à 
"renlity," as, of course, opposed to the cere- 
monial and spectacular suzeranity of ancient 
India which is the fountain-head of the idea and 
system of suzerain of feudatory kings. Let us 
try to get some idea of these relations, The 
history of the development of these relations 
throws much light on their nature, And this 
history divides itself into three periods. We 
may conveniently designate them-as the original, 
intermediate and final or present periods, The 
first period was the most natural period. when 
the relations. between. the. English East India 
PNIS and the other contracting parties were 


tos 


those of perfect equals aud were mterpreted in 
accordance with international law and ethics. 
The Company of merchants was, by force of cir- 
ctimstanecs, compelled to act in self-defence and, 

for that purpose, sought und concluded alliances 
with Indian Powers without whose help they 
could not then contrive to exist against the 
French, tke Dutch and several Indian States.. 
The шегше ot the second period marked 
tho commencement on the one hand of the idea 
of suzeraity on the part of the East Indian 
Company amd, on the other, the simultaneous 
bit gradual decking and fall of the allied States 
from the position of perfect equality to the 
status of feudatories. Before the Mutiny this 
fall had been complete. But it is not easy to 
nesion an exact boundary line between the first 
and second periods. Sir William thinks that 
the status of equality between the Com- 
pany and -its [ndian allies: ceased in the year 
1813. But this: may be doubted very much. 
For in the year 1825 a treaty was concluded with 
the Vizier of Oudh bv Lord Amherst who des- 
cribed him as ‘“His Majesty the King of Oudh." 
Uf course, the process of the rise and progress 
of the idea of suzerainty on the one hand, and 
wf the subjection of the independent Indian 
sovereigns to the status of feudatorics on. the 
other, must have been slow and even impercep- 
tible, We may take it that the second period 
begun soon after the fall of Napoleon and of the 
Peishwah when the French and the Mahlarattas | 
ceased to be a menace to the Company, say, 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. During this second period the 
dominant idea of the Company was "subordinate | 
alliance’’ with the Indian States and a termina- 
tion of the un of equality and of “political 
ц т a gsahip кч them. The practi- 








the Indian State but t with 
State for "misrule' andy 

In brief, this репой Ж 
eminently as the Dalhoüsian era. 

The third м е 
Mutiny, So far as the theoretical status of the 
Ruling Princes was concerned there was no: 
change but the practical application of it was a 
reversal of the Dalhousian doctrine of non-inter-. > 
vention and annexation. The suzerain began 
te claim and exercise the right of intervention 
in the internal affairs of a. State for "mis-rule" 
but misrule js no longer punished by annexa- 








tion. The Ruler is deposed under the guise of 
voluntary abdication and the next: he is 
installed. In default of issue adoption is freely 
allowed, so that the avowed doctrine has, 
since, been “once an Indian State, always au 
Indian State.” | 

We may tiow proceed briefly to refer to the 
powers of sovereignty allowed to be exercised 
by the ‘Ruling Princes. Here what strikes 
attention nt the outset is the remarkable fact 
that the gréat political principle that sovereignty 
dg one and indivisible has been got rid of by 
the Suzerain Power in the regulation of its rels- 
tions with its feudatories: Some AngloIndian 
Writers are in raptures on tliis violation of the 
soundest political principle but. they assign. no 
reasons for their jubilant approval beyond being 
angry with Austin for enunciating and 
emphasising this great principle. Curiously 
enough while. they assert that sovereignty in 
India is divisible and cat be shared—of course 
by tlie suzerain and by the suzerain only—they 
concede that independence is not divisible, as 
ff these two cssential attributes of sovereiguty 
are not indissolubly intertwinei!, They do not 
attempt to perform the impossible task of 
recontiling these two conflicting views invented 
for the special benet of India. Well, then, 
We have to take facts as they are mid to face 
them for our purpose. The Indian States in 
alliance. with the British Indian power, having 
thus had to part with severa] of the important 
attributes of sovereignty, have Rttonmtically 
had to part with much of their independence. 
In their semi-sovereignty and dependence they 
yet can be divided into two classes, tipper and 
lower, So far as the external sovereignty, or, 
rather their deprivation of it is concerned, the 
lower class have the mournful satisfaction that 
they ore on a par with the upper, No Indian 
State has the right to declare war, or, to nego- 
tute a peace, or, even to conclude a commercial 
Agreement with any countrv, no, not even with 
an Indian State itself. None can receive even a 
barren title of honour from a foreign sovereign. 
None such can establish and maintain means of 
offence and defence such as tlie army, the navy 
and other machinery and resources of modern 
warfare. As regards internal soverciguty also, 
all the States are on a par in so far as the inter- 
vention by: the suzerain for “misrule” is con- 
*ermed. Further thes are all on a par as regards 
Some special jurisdiction exclusively exercised 
by the paramount power, such as jurisdiction in 
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cantonments, railways aud over British subjects 
in the entre territory of as State. But the 
difference between the upper and lower classes 
is that tlie former are allowed the possession and 
exercise of the very essential and mitch 
cherished attribute of sovereignty, namely, 
jurisdiction to provide laws and machinery for 
the administration af justice, while the latter 
have been deprived of it. This important func- 
tion Of the State, is being performed for the 
latter by the suzerain power һу its own political 
officers over whom the High Courts have no 
power of contro] or supervision but whe are 


entirely the subordinates of the Foreign Depart- 


ment of the Goverument of India. "The result 
is that the latter class of Indian States, uri] they 
are by far the most numerous, are little better 
than zemindaries. Thua in «cur humble view 
the question whether the small Indian States 
should be allowed to continue to exist or whether 
they “must go," hardly arises, for they are all 
gone already. They are mot factors to be 
reckoned with as some sort of obstacle in the 
march to freedom of the people. of tlie country 
including their own subjects. 

Here it i& worth while to tnention a most 
interesting fact, if only in justice to the suzerain, 
as to the utter finaticial incapacity of the vast 
number of the States to provide for the adminis 
tration of justice. Of the 562 Indian States, 
only ten have au annual gross revente of a crore 
and more, the highest being the revenne 
of about six crores which Hyderahad Нав, 
There are 53 States whieh have m revenue of to 
lakhs and over up to too lakhs. ‘There are rat 
States with 1 lakh and above up to. rò Такія, 
"he remaining 372 Statea bave nl) revenues 
helow one lakh, Of these so many as 137 
States have a gross ‘annual revenue of less than 
Rs, 10,000 while no less than go States lave an 
meome of less than Rs. 1000 a year. Two af 
the "Ruling Princes" deserve special mention. 
Rajah Naik Gangaram Ankush, Xaik of 
Vacthvawan, his à gross revenue of Rs. 150-8 
vear and his “subjects” number 54, compressed 
within at area of five square miles, Rajah Вау. 
of Bilbari has an income of Rs. oo a yest and. 
his “subjects” number 32, inhabiting m tract of 
174 square miles, Тї would be a most marvel- 
lous study te know under what circumstances. 
such States were constituted, Tn the m nwhile 
we may venttire to compare à vast group of such 
States, at least, those with khe gross annmal 
revenue below Rs. 1,000, to children's: toy: 
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puppets representing animate Rajuls and Ranis. 

The problem of the future of the Indian 
States thus confines itself to the important ones, 
large or small, in the upper ciass. The future 
of the States in the lower class, of the vast 
majority of them, will, casily settle itself when 


British нїш shall have reached its status of 


Dominion Home Rule They, “Ruling Princes" 
and ''subjoets,'! will thun easily be absorbed if 
uuly to improve their own position aud: pros- 


jects in life in the service of the country is. 
As regards the States. 


citizens of the Dominion. 
in the upper class, we have already said that 
there is. little: proportional relation between 
extent, population aml annual revenue. We 
may here add that these States do not present 
anything like an approach to uniformity in the 
Matter of progress, political and economic, that 
has already been achieved amd of the prospects 
ve of further sdvancement. Tt would neither be 
casy nor quite desirable to enter into 4X com- 
marson oof the States. with cach other, in 
reference to this somewhat delicate subject. 
While we must admit that no State has develop- 
eda responsible. type of government as vet, it 
would be tash to assume that the government 
uf every ome of them 1& inferior fo tlie-svstem 
of government in British India, considered from 
important points af view, Tt would по һе-сазу 
in campare the degree of political liberty 
согы by the people in the Inst of the Indian 
States with: the liberty enjoyed by His Majesty's 
British Indian subjects, But we can safely 
find our way to make some sort of comparative 
estmmate of the economie prosperity wd. coi- 
tentment of the poople, There is the important 
fact that during the lialf century from 1871 to 
tOir the population tn the States: increased al 
& much greater rato tham in British india. In 
the-yeur 387: the population of British India 
was 185 millions-in round numbers while that 
of the States. was-about ar millions; In 1921 
the respective numbers were 247 millions and 
7 milhous- ‘Thus the raté of increase in the 
Stutes it more than seven times the rate in 
British India. This phenomenal aspect should 
be taken into account when we endeavour to 
appraise the valne of the regime of law and 
order aml the general effect of the rule im the 
Indian States It cannot be claimed that the 
birth tate is greater. amd mortality ia Toss in the 
States than in British Tuti Tr is clear that 
this phenomenon is duc to the steady inflow 
of the people into the Indian States from British 
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India. And how are we to account for this 
fact? It must be remembered that -this 
immigration must be largely, if not entirely, of 
the masses of the people. If then the unrefiect- 
ing mass of people in British India instinctively 
abandon their homes therein mnd prefer to move 
and settle down in the Indian States, it must- 
be the attraction of easier conditions. of life and 
greater economic prosperity in the States. We 
do not mean to advance the theory that the 
intelligentsia are all discontented with their lot 
in the States and would gladly migrate into 
British India. ‘The very contrary is the general 
faci. We are aware that there are thinkers in 
the Indian States who hold the view that, both 
British India and the States: being absolute 
governments, they find they are freer and 
happier where thev are. We are, for obvious’ 
reasons, unwilling to enter mito a comparison 
of the government if the most advanced Simtes 
with the government of British India. Suffice 
it to sav that some at least of the Indian States 
nre, ML, the opmion of competent. observers, 
superior in operation though not in theary and 
on paper, to British India in the matter of both 
constitutional advance and: economic prosper 
Sueh.a feeling and view are not confined to tie 
subjects af the advanced larger States. Tet us 
take an instance: Gondal in Kathinwar is a 
very small State, with an area of a little over 
1,000 square miles, and with a population of a 
lakh anda half, On two occasions recently, in 
the interval of ten years when His Highness 
the Maharajah reached his soth and 60 birthday, 
his subjects celebrated the jubilees with a 
fervour and devotion littl known elsewhere. 
The addresses presented by the peeple to His 
Highness the Maharajah on those two occasions 
make most grateful allusicns to their great proe- 
perity: and happiness all in consequence . of 
his love to them and of his own statesmu 

Н we appruise the value of these ааах 
literally we must conchide that tiny (ondal is 








‘ao land overflowing with milk ‘and honey. 


Making allowance for pardonable exaggerations 
i occasions like these, it is clear that the ideas 
expressed in the addresses were those of loving 
subjects who were in fact happy and subjective- 
ly supremely happy. And he would be a mel 
man who would hazard ai opinion that the 
people of Gonilal would prefer any other 
country or regime to their own, or, that they 
Соц! he persuaded into à belief that it is for 
their own givintage that their amall State—one- 
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eightieth of Hyderabad or Kashmir and one- 
thirtieth of Mysore—should “‘go"’ and be 
absorbed into British India, now or in future. 

We imust, of course, admit that there are 
Indian States that are the reverse of Gondal 
and that the people of those States would be 
but too glad to get rid of their own governments 
and become British Indian subjects, But th 
trying. to deal with the problem before us we 
should think of conceiving and entnciating я 
sound policy that would be applicable to all of 
them: while, as to the bad ones, there is for 
eases of misrule the right of interference by the 
Paramount Power bv virtue of usage and com- 
suetndinaryv Jaw, and this weapon: would he 
available to the self-governing Dominion of 
British India, Only the occasion would not 
arise. We have already found that the test of 
Tere smallness in extent of av Indian State as 
ground for interference is unsafe and dangerous 
a4 the case of Gondal proves. “Have we then 
mno ташейу?'" would be the natural question, 
The reply casily is, “Tell us what is your grit- 
vance and we shall find you the suitable 
femedy."" We cannot but ‘confess that as vet 
we have not taken to a precise analysis of our 
ideas, much jess mobilised them as to the ways 
and means. to attain our political salvation. We 
have not as-yet thought of the kind of respon- 
sible government that is most suitable for our 
‘country; for there are responsible governments 
‘and responsible governments. Those of Eng- 
dand, France, Italy and Australia аге all 
responsible governments but they all differ from 
one another both in principles and in uctual 
‘operation, Neither hive we thought of the 
kind of relations that ought to subsist’ between 
self-governing British Initia ond the Indian 
States for the benefit of both We have ипе 
Vague idea that the politica) unification of 
‘British India and the permanence and develop 
ament of it require that we should deal with the 
Whole country including the Indian States. 
Here we often forget that we, the people of 
India, occupy à most anomalous position. We 
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forget that natural India and political India 
cannot be. made quite identical in the near 
future. According to parliamentary statute 
India is British India plus the India States: 
under the suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty 
the king-Emperor. If we would take India to 
mean what was iuütended by nature to be, a 
physical geographical unit strrounded by the 
seas and the Himalayas und i her 
"India Irredentia'" in analogy to Italy on the 
eve of her political unification, then. Statutory 
India and “India [rrelentia’’ are by no means 
exactly the same, British India on the one 
hand includes Burma and Aden and docs not 
include Ceylon, the calf of India, while the 
Indis States necessarily exclude Bhuten and 
Nepal and ‘there are the French and Portugese 
possessions їп India; If then the makers of 
Modern India would, for political unification, _ 
have their country as God made it and gave dv 
to them, then they. shonlil exelide Burma and 
Arlen which would be easy enough and include 
not only Ceylon which may be practicable but 
alse French and Portugese India as well as 
Nepal and Bhutan which is impossible unless 
we go to war and congner, -Thes, we shall have 
to give up the slogan that our political freedom 
is best attained with the whole country for our 
Dominion. If then we have, of necessity, to 
confine ourselves to а geographically and 
ethnologically imperfect Tndia. for our political 
and economic freedom, is it: absolutely necessary 
for us to think of mending and ending the 
Indian States os part of our programme for 
achieving our own salvation? We ate decide 
ly of opinion that it is not, Nay more, Not 
only is it constitutionally impossible but also 
the very attempt would be injudicious an our 
part. On the one hand the declared yen of 
the Suzerain has, ever since the Mutitty, been 
one of “once an Indian State, always an Indian 
State."’ Therefore, the Dominion Home Rule 
of British Indias may not interfere. with this 
recognised and long-established imperial policy. 
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A SURVEY.- T. 


By Sik BiriN KRISHNA BOSE, Kt., CLE, 


This ёз pre-eminently the age of Science. 
Never in the annals of the human гесе Нате 50 
many mèn been engaged im the pursuit of 
science and never before have its discoveries so 
fundamentally affected the daily affairs of Ше. 
lf the present dey applications of science were 
ull of a sudden to cease, the result. will be a 
relapse tge&d state of primitive life, Even more 
important than the material aspect of the ques 
tion is its profound influence on the moral anil 
menta] progress of man. Votaries of science 
are votaries of truth. They pursue truth wher- 
ever the pursuit may lend to irrespective ‘of 
consequences. The contemplation of the 
wonders of nature changes our mentalitv. The 
study of science, in fact, migkes character. 
Who can study 2nd contemplate the origin, 
progtess and adaptability of life, the irresistable 
forces which raise up and level down mountains, 
the majestic motions of the stars, the wotider- 
ful forces of nature now being harnessed tö 
the service of man, without being the better 
for such knowledge? In short, scientific study 
mives us discipline of mind and broadens our 
üitlook, such as nothing else сап, 

:. The foundation on wlüch science rests 


is the principle that the universe is orderly, is 


Koverned by laws which are iminutable and 
irresistable in thelr operation ; that, in fact, it is 
One vast organization, where interalependence 
of one part with another amd harmony all 
throughout are its outstanding features. 
Science was impossible until the truth of this 
principle came to be perceived. And it was in 
the domain of astronomy that man was first led 
to the conclusion that law reigns everywhere in 
the universe: Day and night were secen to 
follow one another im imvaryinit succession. 
The moon was seen to pass through its phases 
in orderly sequence and the seasons to follow 
one another with the utmost precision, The 
conclusion naturally followed that there was 
some mniform law behind! these phenomena. 


i. This conception of the universe as 
orderly hus been extended from astronomy to 


various other departments of knowledge: But 
though the fairy land of science now abounds 
im wonders, there 1s no branch of it which 
transcends im its grandeur the story of the 
heavens. Here the marvels are so sublime us 

to daxzzle us. Of all the heavenly objects to 
which the опа» and imagination of man 
have tured ever since he began to think, the 
sun from his preeminence over all other 
eclestial hodies has always occupied the fore- 


mest place. The great poet's Satan, roaming 


upon the frontiers of the creation between the 
nirss of matter brought into worlds and the 
shapeless wiforme) leap of materials which 
stil Inv in choos and surveving the whole 
creation from cast to west and north to south, 

was Inred by the golden sun, “in splendom 

likes: Heaven,” But the marvels we owe to’ 
science eclipse the creation of Milton's imagina- 
tion. They constitute the most sublimest of 
poems. It is now established that everything 
that exists in опг planet is due to the sun. It. 
is its mighty force which, while giving our 
earth its initial velocity of movement, prevents 
it from running away and being lost for ever 
in space. Tts heat causes the wind to blow, 
the clouds to form, the rivers to flow, the 
foods to grow and all animated things inchid- 
in man himself to live. That modern animal, 
the stean-engine, without which the present 
civilization weuld vanish in a day, is a child of 
the sun. The fugitive sun's rays in ages past 
were caucht and fixed in a reservoir as it were 
it the primeval forests and the coal which feeds 
the stomach of the steam-engine anid gives it its 
dynamic energy is solar work stored up in the 
fossilized! remains of these forests in the bowels 
of the earth, But this is only an infinitesimal 
residue of the energy which the sun sends forth 
to the earth. Perhaps- some grent scientist of 
the future will discover a means af putting: to 
direct use this almost limitless source of enerty. 

The whole fabri¢ of our industries anil nmenti- 
tea of life will then be changed for the better 
to our lating benefit. Sun-light is now 
considered by distingnished medicil men to be 
à most valunhle therapeutic agent. 
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3. What is the sun? It may seem almost 
impossible that the physical constitution of s 
body about 93 millions of miles away could ever 
be known. But au alphabet has been invented 
which has enabled mon to read the celestial 
hiero-glyphics. The new instrument of analysis 
by which we are enabled to discover the 
physical constituents of the heavenly bodies is 
in its essence nothing more than а piece of 
prismatic glass: Sun's rays, as we all, know, 
seen through such a glass appears as a coloured 
pand; red and yellow at one end, bine and violet 
at the other and green in the middle, Such a 
coloured image is called a spectrum. The min- 
bow is such a spectrum! The sun's rays falling 
on the small particle of water suspended in 
the air sre operated upon in the same way as 
when they fall on a glass prism, each particle 
discharging the functions of a small prism. 
Now it isa characteristic peculiarity of lights 
produced by ignited solid or liquid- or gascons 
bodies under high pressure. that when operated 
upon by a prism, they present a continuons 
band of coloured light like. the spectrum of the 
sun, "This is the first law of spectrum analysis. 
The case is, however, different when the light 
is sent out by an ignited gas under low pressure. 
Its specturm is net a continuous coloured band 
Tut consists of one or more entirely distinct 
ar disjointed bright lines. This is: the second 
Law. Each jas has its own set of bright 
lines, in well defined position, So that from 
the appearance of a liright tine spectrum we can 
infer that the source of light ia aigas. The 
lines emanating from incandescent gascous 
matter which we are familiar with in this earth 
have. been. duly ascertained and fixed. The 
third law of spectrum analysis is that if light 
from a solid, liquid or gas under high pressure 
passes through a comparatively cooler. gàs or 
gases, then the result is a bright spectrom, 
which while still eontiunons, is crossed by. dark 
lines, and these dark lines: have exactly the 
position which would be occupied by bright 
lines if the intercepting cooler gas were itself 
the source of Hight. In other words, every gas, 
when cold, absorbs the same rays of light which 
it emits when hot. 
mnabie us to determine the constitution. of the 
intervening cooler gas: It is this: which has 
made it possible for us to determine the cots 
titution of the sun as of other celestial bodics. 


I proceed to show how, The apparent appear- 


Thus these dark Tines 
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ance of the sum. is that of n» flat circle. But it 
ia really a veritable glowing globe. The grent 
luminary is neither solu nor liquid. It is 
mainly, perhaps entirely gaseous, but is of 
the special kind due to the combination of 
intense heat with enormous presstire,. It 
was several distinct envelopes oF concentric 
layers, but one apparently in the condition àf 
atmospheric equilibrium.. There is first the 
nucleus or the central body, surrounded by a 
brilliantly luminous envelope or layer of 
vaporous matter called the photosphere, mean- 
ing light sphere, because it is the light-giving 
superficies of the central globe. Above the 
photosphere lies a second sheet of glowing gas; 
which is called the reversing layer, because it 
produces-a reversed or absorption. spectrum as 
1 shall presently explain, This layer is cooler 
than the undetlying photosphere and has the 
effect of shielding us from u large proportion: óf- 
the sun's light aud heat. But for it, the sun 
would be four or five times hotter than it is, 
We should all in that case have been burnt up. 
This laver is overlaid to a depth of five to ten 
thousand miles bv what is called the chromos-- 
phere (colour sphere}, a gmuseous ocean af 
timiultuous surging fire lighted by a crimson 
blaze. At thc timie of a total eclipse, like for 
instance the one that we had w january, 1996, 
when it was visible in muny parts of India 
including the town of Nagpur, it is seen asia 
brilliant scarlet fringe whose outer surface 
seems to he covered with leiping tongues of 
flames called prominences. Finally, we reach 
the mysterious  far-spreading corona whose 
beautiful pearly light o£ astounding decorative 
efect forms such oa glorious spectacle in a total 
eclipse, Tt can only be seen then as it is very 
much, fainter than the illumination of the 
earth's atmosphere. ОЁ its composition, we 
know as vet but little, Its spectrum has. not 
vet been identified in tlie laboratory. e. so! 

atmosphere thus from top to bottom ronsists 
of a considernble number of livers, its com- 
position as one weut down into it, gets mote 
and more complex. When the sun is. quiet, 
these- layers are concentre, bit the moment 
(here is any agitation in the subjacent photos- 
phere, the lower layer shoots np into the one 
next above that, and so on, Most violent 
storms take place, which are as much greater 
than those of the earth in extent and velocity 
as the sun is greater than the earth, Currenta 
of glowing gases burst forth several thousands: 
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of miles high, like gigantic tongues of flames, 
with clouds of smoke above them. 
‘These remarkable objects, called promin- 


спсез, were first fully recognised during the 


total eclipse of 1842. They surround the sun 
ot other times as well but then they are 
obscured by the greater light of the sun. From 
the darkness which envelopes the sun at a total 
eclipse as a background, these prominences 
start into brilliancy. Up te 1868, they were ob- 
served on these rare occasions only but now by 
the aid of the spectroscope they can һе scem at 
any time. The method by which this is done 
was developed simultancously by Norman 
Lackyer and Janssen. As regards the com- 
position of these layers, the uncleus or the core 
isa mass burning with a temperature of which 
we cau form no conception, being probably 
milliows of degrees. It was perhaps at first 
gaseous but the condensation that has been 
gaing on since ages past must have reduced 
t to a liquid state. We know little or nothing 
i its composition nor that of the next layer, 
‘he photosphere, Says Miss Agnes Clarke in 
her “Problems in Astronomy :'' “Among. the 
many enigmus of solar physics there is none 
more curions or more evasive than, that which 
confronts ns in the intimate appurtenances. af 
the pliotosphere. One, theory regards it as a 
cloud layer of fine solid particles, bnt it may 
be that it consists of some kind of matter of 
which we know nothing ou earth." 1t is the 
next layer, however, the reversing layer, which 
6 of absorbing interest, because we know so 
meh of its composition, I have already given 
briefly the Jaws of spectrum analysis. The ray 
of sun-light appears 50 lc in its pure 
beaute that it is rather dificult to realise its 
tually high composite nature. But when it is 
decomposed by meaus of a priam, it spreads like 
a fon, and yiclds a continuous spectrum of 
various colours. This proves according to the 
first law of spectrum analysis that the source 
of the sun-light must be an ignited solid or 
liquid, or gaseous substance under high pres- 
sure, But if that bad been all, we would have 
known hardly anything of the constitution of 
the sun, 

As a matter of fact, however, the sun's 
spectrum is aot a continuous coloured band. 
This band is crossed by numerous dark lines. 
The latest observations give about 14000 A5 
the number of these dark lines. Some of 
these are due to the absorption of the sun's 
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rays by the earth's atmosphere but the remaind- 
er nre all produced by the sun's reversing layer 
and the layer above it, the chromosphere. Now 
the white light coming from the sun and which 
is decomposed into a continuons coloured band 
has, according to the first law of spectrum 
analysis, its origin in a solid or liquid, 
or gaseous substance under high pressure 
and heated to a temperature of the bright- 
est whiteness; but before it strikes the 
earth, |t has to pass through the reversing 
layer, a sort of screeu consisting of compara- 
tively cooler gas or gases, and these according 
to the third law absorb so much of the light 
as corresponds with the bright lines they 
themselves arc able to produce when heated, 
according to the second law. These stoppages 
of the light register themselves as lines on the 
continuous. coloured spectrum. Thus, these 
dark lines enable us to determine the constitu. 
tion of the gas or gases which form the re- 
yersing layer, if we are able to find out the 
substance or substances which when heated, 
produce corresponding bright lines, Char 
scientists working in their laboratories have 
been able to fix definitely the bright lines 
caused by such substances as sodium, iron, 
carbon and various other substances when im a 
gaseous state. The dark lines im the sun's 
apectrum correspond exactly with the bright 
lines given by these substances in the laborá- 
tories. The conclusion irresistibly follows that 
these substances exist im a gaseous condition 
in the reversing layer of the sun. For, whether 
it is a substance glowing in the laboratory ог 
in a remote heavenly body, the spectrum is 
exactly the game. Jn this manner 38 elemenis. 
arc known to exist in the sun but more than 
6ooo lines mapped have not as yet been identi: 
fied as belonging to any terrestrial clement. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to thc 
wonderful discovery of helium. In 1868 Sir 
Norman Lockyer detected a light in sun's pro- 
iminenccs mot given by any substance on carth. 
He called it helium from the Greek ''helios," 
the sun. In 2895, Sir William Ramsay dis- 
covered the same. substance in earth. Here 
then is a substance discovered in the sum jo 
wears before it was found on earth. But 
although the gases intervening ‘between the 
glowing mass forming the core nnd ourselves 
produce dark lines, they are really not dark. 
They are comparatively en. If the glowing 
mass could be suddenly extinguished, leaving 
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the reversing layer in its present heated condi- 
Hon, the light of the fatnt sun that would be 
left would give a spectrum of bright lines, 
their position corresponding in every particular 
with the position of the present dark lines, So 
that in their essetice, the dark lines are really 
bright lines, If owing to any cause, the sun's 
globe were to remain as at present, but the 
layers above the nucleus were excited to many 
times their present degree of light, then all 
these dark lines would become bright and tain- 
bow tinted background would be dark. "This 
sometimes actually happens. At times distur- 
bances take place in the sun which cause the 
gases m thc ontlving layers to bum with such 
an. intense light that instead of their Lines 
appearing dark, they stand out as brilliant 
bright lines, The layer above, chromosphere, 
has been found to be mostly incandescent 
hydrogen. Its spectrum shows many thues 
mostle due to hydrogen, calcium and helium. 
The prominences are really vast eruptions, 
tongues of glowing hydrogen and calcium, 
which shoot up from the phostosphere piercing 
through the chromosphere to heights which 
sometimes reach 300,600 miles. Every now and 
then the sun is rent and shaken by terrifié Ge 
plosious and storms of blazing gas whith ie 
see as protuberances. Every minute thé sti! is 
burning up the equivalent of a million and a 
half planets, like our own, And no wonder if 
during this process, it is agitated by tremendous 
storms, where the winds are glowing guses and 
clouds are incandescent vapours. Turing the 
solar eclipse of 1919, one of these red flames 
rose in less than seven hours from a height of 
730,000 imles to more than so0,o00 miles above 
the sun's surface, I will now say a few words 
about these wonderful phenomena, the “sun- 
spots.” The whole globe of the sun does not 
present everywhere the same degree of light 
and the same bright surface. Receiving its 
image on m screen, we find dark -spots. 
Milton's well-known lines well occur to every: 
body. When Satan lands on the sun, the poet 
exclaims; 

А spot like which perhaps 

Astronomer in the Son's locent erh 

Through his glazed optic the yet never saw, 


They were first pointedly called attention to 
by a Jesuit Father, Scheiner. "The sun was rè- 
garded in those days as the purest symbol of 
felestial incorrnptibility and the admission of 
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spots would have meant a crime of religious 
treason. But when after repeated observations, 
the pious Father could not dottht their existence, 
he went to consult the superior of his Order, 
a great philosopher, He consoled the doubting 
mind of his subordinate by the following sage 
words: “T have read the whole of my Aristotle 
several times and I can assure vou I have 
found nothing there. Go, my son, quiet your- 
seit and be certain that there are defects in your 
glasses or in your eyes which vou take for 
spots." Now these spots are only dark by con- 
trast with the brilliant photosphere in which 
they appear. ‘They are of enormous size. What 
they are is not known. ‘They look like great 
cavities in the sun's surface, ‘They secm to be 
great whirling streams of glowing gases with 
vapours above them and immense currents 
within them. They are not permanent. “They 
appear and «hsappear. Their appearance is 
generally heralded by violent convulsions, 
which produce upheavals and depressions, 
Proctor has thus described these spots: "The 
centre or core is perfectlv black, Round that 
core there 18-а part called the nuclets which 
is shadeless dark. Round the nucleus which 
is » shaded region of lighter hue still, called 
the umbra, round which again is another region 
called the pennmbra but the nucleus, not only 
the nucleus but the deeper black which cons- 
titutes the core, shine really with a lustre far 
exceeding that of the electric light, though by 
contrast with the rest of the sun's surface the 
penumbra Jooks black umbra darker still, the 
nucleus deep black and the core jet-hlack," A 
remarkable peculiarity has heen observed in 
these spots. They always move in the same 
direction, travelling round the surface of the 
sun, complete revolution taking ahont 25) days. 
"This led to the discovery of another equalls- re- 
markable fact, namely, that the whole sun, 
spots and all, turns round and round like our 
earth, the period of rotation being also 25 days. 
The phenomenon of spots is only explicable on 
the supposition that the sun's globe as far as 
we can see it, consists of intensely heated 
matter in vaporous condition, a fact otherwise 
established. The spots are the holes, or open- 
ings resulting from violent convulsions, by 
which we see through the brilliant surface into 
the interior ond comparatively darker parts. 
Let me not treat of other remarkable facts 
that have been observed regarding thè regulari- 
ty of appearance of these spots, their cycle of 
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MM and minimum growth, ther camec- 
поп with terrestrial] magnetism and rainíull. 
That they. have some deep-seated connection 
with the fundamental!-facts of the sun's struc- 
ture and activities, there be no question. 
What that is our scientists have yet ro find out. 


ТЕШЕП] 





OxiGIN OP THE SOLAR SwSTKM. 


5. The origin of the solar system is a pro- 
(dem which bas engaged the attention of 
scientists in all nges. "The system is a mighty 
organised group of heavenly bodies under the 
control of tlie sun and isolated from all external 
interference. No star, no constellation, has any 
appreciable influence on it, We are a little 
island group, separated from the nearest stars 
hy the most amazing distances. There is the 
well-known fascinating theory of Laplace. I will 
kive dt ga briefly as I may. | 

Projecting our view backwards, we come to a 
"ume when the sun, a highly diffused: nebulae, 
^e, * gigantic glowing gaseous mass, filled the 
space ont te the orbit. of the remotest. planet. 
The motion of this mass was at the beginning 
me of otatou ahout- an axis through its 
Contre, As the mass condensed, its rotation 
became faster. As it went on condensing anil 
эришиу, a time came when the force impelling 
I! towurda its contre became mimble to taimtaiu 
the various parts: as an integral whole and a 
rupture took place. The result was that the 
Gutermost portions were tinable to keep contact 
with the remainder and went: off, These form- 
cd Tings of their own and became planets. 
The central part which remained became the 
sun. ‘The process of contraction resulting in 
the breaking of the centripetal force led to the 
separation of the outermost parts of these 
Planets resulting in the formution of their 
Satellites, All these bodies wonkl continue to 
kive ont heat into space, but so long as the loss 
through- this giving out of heat or radiation 
моа be conpensated. for by the supply 
generated by thé fall of new matter amd thc 
condensation of its owt mass, it would remain 
й seifilluminating body like the sun. When, 
however, fhe Joss wonld exceed the supply, the 
‘body would continue to cool and when in 
Course of time, the whole of its stock of heat 
would be spent, it would become a dark body 
like our Barth. In tracing back tlie history of 
ОПГ system, we- might conceive of a time when 
the sun's sapremaey was still imcomplete, when 
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Urs planets struggled with him for absorbing 


with their mass the continually in-rushing 
materials from which his substance as well as. 
theirs was to be recruited. In thiese cottflicts, 
which must have been of a stupendous cliaracter, 
the relatively tiny like mercury, venus, 
earth and mars were soon overpowered. With 
the more distant planets, conflict was Jess un- 
equal. At their distance, the sun's attraction 
was less powerful and they were this able to 
grasp а goadiy proportion of the available 
material to build up their own mass or form 
subordinate systems round them like the moous 
of Jupiter and the wonderful rings of Satum. 

Professor Newcomb says of this hypothesis ; 
"At the present time we can only say that the 
nebular hypothesis is indicated by the general 
tendencies of the laws of nature and that jt has 
not been shown to be inconsistent with amy 
fact: A new theory of singular attractiveness 
has recently been put forward, as Laplace's 
theory fas been found to conflict m some 
respects with facts since discovered. According 
to this new theory, we must. imihgine a vast 
volume: of gas in space, spinning ionnd and 
producing armis or whirls with the rapidity of 
its motion. At various parts of the arms we 
mnst imagine that there gare patches much 
heavier and brighter than the rest of the gas, 
and that at very long intervals of tine—millions 
of years petrlmps—these patches were thrown 
out. of the whirling atm and launched into space 
ue stars. “Whol of these stars would become a 
sun. Ove sun was among them, It was, of 
conrse, withont planets at that time. But it 
hail Iste-of company in the form of other suns 
of stars which were still tn the neighbourhood, 
It was, in fact, quite a crush of suns, cach of 
which: had a certain influence on the others. 
For ages our som. was not seriotisty affected by 
the presence of so many others, hit a time came 
when one of these approached quite close to it 
and then the trouble began. Every one knows 
low the moon catises tides inour oceans, “Well, 
this passing sum raised by its attraction ides on 
ihe surface of our sun, That effect was only. 
natural, because eur sun in those days was com- 
posed of vory mueh lighter gases than ít is now, 
These sun tides were by no means im so. tiny 
a scale as the moon-tides in the earth; they were 
Hides which drew ont from our sun's surface an 
efiormous jet of gas. Cm this jet, millions of 
rifled long, there were portions which became 
more solid than the remainder and whieh eyen- 


tually broke away. One of these was the earth. 
Other portions went to form the rest of the 
planets. According to this theory, there 
mist be millions of pianctary systems among 
the stars and perhaps thousands of worlds which 
are the abode of life, 


Tug CENTEAL SUN. 


&. It has heen the dream of astronomers, 
since the time o£ Copernicus, to prove the exist- 
ence of a central sun. Hy this is meant a hesven- 
lv hody, às mueh larger than the sun as the sun 
itself is larger than tht earth, round which the 
sii wiih its retinue of planets and their atten- 
dant satellites, comets and a host of smaller 
bodies revolve, Herschel in one of the flashes 
of his genius discovered that this great system 
was rushing through space at tremendous. speed 
swifter than the swiftest rifle bullet towards à 
certain point in tlie heavens. But is this motion 
in a straight line. or in the curved path? 
Herschel could not say. But the modern 
astronomers claim that it is the latter. They 
also cliin that they have: found the central sun 
found which our sun along with other stars 





| our system is revolving. Ап 
АСЕН astronomer  Maedler, places this 
central sun in the beautiful little cluster 


familiarly known as the Pleides (seven stars}. 
The principal star in this group, Alcyone, a very 
bright star, is said by him to be the central 
sun. Another American astronomer, Professor 
Daytori Wilson, in a paper recently read before 
the American Science Association, has given out 
as the result of his years of close study of the 
subject in connection with Einstein's theory of 
relativity that the solar system is moving with 
a yelocity of about 130 miles a second towards 
i: point in the direction of the constellation 
Draco, which lies close to the North Pole. 
peor sen the final decision, there 1s no longer 

- dowht about the fact of the motion, its 
ano and direction. The astronomers are 
thus rapidly approximating to the point of view 
of the biologists, who interpret all their pheno- 
mena in terms of the evolutionary doctrine. In 
the field of astronomy, the condition of the 
tiniverse is now held to be the result of evolu- 
tion amd in obedience to laws from which the 
present has heer evolved out of the past aud 
will in its turn evolve the future. When in 
tR, Darwin published his epoch-making book 
ui the origin of species, it was denounced by 
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people whom Haxley has called ' old, women 
of both sexes'' as subversive of all religion and 
morality, but now his doctrine of evolution 
dominates the whole-field of knowledge. It is 
the most powerful instrument for its advance- 
ment. 


THe PLANETS. 


т. The planets, as TI have said, nre nl] born 
of the stn, are bone of his bone, aud flesh of his 
flesh. Not only so, but it is his mighty over- 
mastering attraction that prevents them from 
rushing out in a straight line and being lost 
in the abysmal depth of space beyond the 
vivifying influence of his Mhuminating, heating 
and actinic rays. ‘Taking our earth, notwith- 
standing the inconceivable velocity with which 
she moves and therefore the incoticeivable energy 
af the tendency to rün away as 3 result of the 
initial force of projection from the sun, she is 
forced to travel in a nearly circular path round 
the sun. She may travel onwards as she may but 
à point ia in due course reached beyond which 
she cannot gò. The power of rushing onwarils 
in & straight line contintes to diminish until 
this point is reached, when she is forced back 
and made to go through- all the orders of the 
distance she has passed through and finally 
returns to the point she started from to pursue 
the same journey for ever. It has been talentit- 
ed that an increase by one half in the earth's 
velocity would be enough ta release her from 
the sun's control. A similar fate would befall 
tis if the sun's mass or in other words, his power 
of attraction, were reduced by one-half, the only 
difference being that, in that cose, we shall have 
the other planets is companions in our mis- 
fortune. 

8. The planets, a5 we all know, revolve 
round the sun in elliptical paths. In early 
days it was thought thot their orbits were 
circular. It was the great astronomer, Kepler, 
who discovered their true shape. In the course 
of his epoch-making researches into the move- 
ments of the planets, he found that they couli! 
not be reconciled with the theory that their 
paths were circular, After matv observations, 
we came tó the conclusion. that they were 
elliptical, He thus reduced what was bofore 
chaotic to order. On the other hand, this 
beautiful class of curves, which lud exercised 
the. mathematical talents of the ancients for ages 
was paised to the dignity of defining the great 
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vehways of the heavens. He next discovered 
‘hat the stm occupied one of the two foci of 
ie ellipse, He discovered two other laws 
soverning planetary motion. Says Sir Robert 
Holl, “the profound skill by which these laws 
were elicited from the mass of observations, the 
intrinsic beautv of the laws themselves and their 
absolute truthfuiness, their  wide-spreml 
zcneralitv and tbe bond of union which they 
have established between the various members 
i the solar system, have given them quite an 
exceptional position in азиму." 

But these discoveries wore merely the 
results of observation. It was left to the 
mmortal Newton to demonstrate that they are 
ul explained by his law of universal gravitation. 
He showed that a power of attraction resided in 
the sum and as a necessary consequence of this 
attraction every planet tus! trace an ellipse m 
the heavens with the sun as a focus. The other 
wo Inws were also shown to flow: equally 
lecessatily from this law- Mathematical 
calctilations prove that the radius of the planet 
"uad sweep over egual areas in equal times 
amd the squares. of the periodic times must be 
uroportional to the cubes.of the mean distances, 
‘Thus what was empirical knowledge with Kepler 
become under Newton's great discovery deduc- 
tions from. the inw- of gravitation and thereby 
taken to the damnit: of true scientific knowledge 

о. The planet nearest the sun is Mercury. 
[t is m beautiful object but owing to its close 
proxithity to the sun it eludes the attempts of 
ver astronomers to mako a closer acquaintance 
It turns on its axis in the same time that it 
takes to go round the sun, so that it presents 
the same side to the sun. This means that the 
heat int {һе sun-lit side :& above boiling point. 
No life is conceivable there, wless it be that of 
disembodied spirits like the ghosts of Hamlet's 
father living in sulphurous and fomentine 
lames. Itis suspected that there is a nearer 
planet hetween Mercury and the Sean, The 
reat mathematician, Le Verrier, hoped that a 
Му о the irregularities of the movements of 
Mercury would reveal it but he was unable to 
lay his hands on it, | | 

12. Venus is equally puzzling and tuntalts- 
ig. It js nearly of the same size as our earth, 
is not too near the sun like Mercury for life to 
be impossible anil hus an atmosphere which 
makes it certuin that water exists there. But 
it is inst this atmosphere which spoils every- 
lhing. It is always so densely surrounded by 
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clouds that it is seldom possible to get mote 
than в fleeting glimpse of its surface. But that 
it is like our gorgeous, flower-decked, forest- 
clad tropics, thete can be mo question. But 
whether the richness of her life equals the 
splendour uf her opportunity, or whether she 
bears no life at all but. is a sparkling desert, we 
do not know, If there is life, it is less advanced 
than our own, though more vigorous and 
violent. For instance, butterflies messuring a 


yar across the wings and beetles equally big 


hover about the tops of giant ferns and grasses. 
Mighty frogs croak in the steaming marshes: and 
form the food of enormous saurians. ‘Fish there 
may be, bur fish of the primeval slime, Neither 
bird nor mammal has yet appeared, There is 
one phenomenon connected with Venus which 
is of surpassing interest to astronomers. Whe 
the moon cores between the carth and the sin 
whut we call an eclipse of the sun takes place. 
When a planet passes over the surface of the: 
sun, it is called transit. The transit of. Venus 
is not a very striking spectacle like a total 
eclipse, but it is of the highest scientific. im- 
partance, becatise it enables our astronomers to 
&dve one af the greatest problems that lus ever. 
engaged the mind of mun, the distance of the 
aun from the carth: This factor Hes at the root 
of all calculations regarding the solar system. 
It enables us to determine the scale on which it 
is constructed. I will be going beyond the 
scope of this article if I were to attempt to 
explain how the transit of Venus across the 
suríacc of the sun enables ns to solve this great 
problem. These transits may be grouped 
together in pairs, the two transits of any single 
pair being separated by an interval of cight 
years, For instance, a transit took place in 
1761 and it was followed by one in 1765. No 
further transits occurred till 1874 and 1882. The: 
next pair will be im 2004 and zoriz, 1t was 
my good fortune to see the transit which took 
place. in December 7874. The dark spot те- 
presenting. the shadow of Venus touched the 
sun af one corner, Then it stole onwards, 
until the black disk was entirely visible. 
Slowly the planet wended its way across until 
after u few hours it emerged from the outside 
amd the transit was сусг. It was dogged and 
followed in its course by hundreds of teles- 
copes fram every accessible part of the globe, 
all directed to find ont the data to salve the 
great problem of sun's distance. 


ry. Omitting our earth, the next planet to 
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attract our attraction is Mars, mangal graka of 
our shastras. We know more about it than 
we know of Venus or any other planet. It 
was by an observation of its orbit that Kepler 
discovered his celebrated laws regarding the 
planets. Tt has á ruddy appearnnce and i5 m 
conspicuous figure im the heavens, though по! 
as brilliant ss Venus. It has two moons, 
though they are very tiny objects, only to be 
Seen by a powerful telescope. It is much older 
{пип the carth. Its mountains liave been 
levelled down by constant fall of ram and 
atinespheric action. Its once  wellavatered 
fertile landa have shrivelled. mto waterless 
deserts. Its gases have floated away. Its seas 
and Jakes have dred up. Its oteans have 
poured throngh cracks and crevices into its 
interior and all the water now to be found in 
its surface has dwindled into a sinall patch oi 
ice and snow. deposited about each pole, 

Hf itis inhabited, the one absorbing pro- 
Шеш for its people would be to carry the polar 
ice. and. snow. as- they melt to the parched 
regions about thë equator, where vegetation 
would stil fourish if water could be made 
available, To this :cud, tigation on a scale 
transcending by far the most stupendous 
schemes conceived on earth must be carricd 
out. Thus thé solution of the problem 
whether Mats is inhabited by intelligent beings 
depends on the existence of evidence showing 
that artificial canals for carrying water from 
the Poles to the Equator exist there. That 
‘there are trenches has heen conclusively 
proved, for they have been photographed and 
photographs «шш lic, Then again they are 
not scattered in a wavward manner but are laid 
‘out according to what stems to be-a well-con- 
ecetved plan, Wevertheless, astronomers аге 
mot agrees] on the question whether they are 
ithe work of intelligent beings. The most 
Tecent observations made during the planet's 
close approach tù the Earth in. 31624 have 
dnücreased scepticism among astronomers with 
тений to the canal theory. Several authorities 
now explain tlic canals. as mistaken impressions 
of cracks and fissures in unsurpassing mass but 
not clearly artificial. Oo the other hand, some 
of the broader canals are, as 1 have remarked, 
‘shown on photographs. However, two difficul- 
ties, namely, incompatability of temperature and 
atmosphere, have of late been removed. Thoy 
have been shown to be not very unlike wlhnt 
we have in our earth and are within the pos 
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sibility. of Hie as we know it. But what 


manner of beings these martians must be? ‘To 
live in its rare atmosphere, they must have 
very large langs capable of inhaling the neces- 
sary Quantity of oxygen amd their trunks must 
be  correspondingly  lurge. They must he 
immensely more powerfhl than our Sandows 
and Ramamurtis, For there is lesser pull of 
gravity there, Mars being only t/oth да 
massive às the earth. They: could mim тао 
yards in 3 of 4 seconds, They could leap with 
Playful ease over a high tree. They could 
kick а а] quarter of a mile. Their 
musches mttst be many times larger than ours. 
A labourer there could perform as much work 
ш п given time ons fifty of our-coolies: Two 
tons would be the average weight he could 
carry, Thus the huge canals which some 
astrononicts believe exist in Mars are mot 
beyond the physical capacity of its denizens: 
They are, however, a dying race. Herbert 
Spencer has defined life as an sdoptation 
of internal to external environments.. Forms 
of life existing on the earth cannot exist in 
Mars, but tliere is no reason why it should not 
support life on its own conditions, 

11. Kepler hed noticed the wide space, 
which exists between the orbit of Mars and 
that of Jupiter, The four planets; Mercury, 
Venus, Earth and Mars are close to the Sun, 
whilé the giant panets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune extend far into fmmensity, It 
wos often -surmised that this gap must be 
ичиш by some planet. An Italian astro- 
homer, Piazzi, was the first to discover the first 
known minor planet in this void. But it is a 
tiny little thing and it is difficult to. keep it 
under constant observation. Now, it is un estah- 
lished mathematical truth that when three. posi- 
tions ofa planet sre known, the eclipse in whiels 
it moves can be constructed, These three poai- 
tions had already been fixed by Piazzi and a 
brilliant young Cermin mathematician began. 
to work on them with a view to constrict the 
orbit of this baby planet. He succeeded. He 
showed that though the telescope was unable. 
to detect the wanderer, the pen of the mathe- 
matician could follow it with unerring preci- 
sion. When the season was favourable, 
telescope was dirceted to the spot the cafcula- 
tions of the mathematician had indicated and 
there was the little thing scintillating with its 
tiny ght. Since then, plinet after planet lins 
been added to the list and their total number 
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= now tear abot one thousaml. They are 
iom § to §03 miles in diameter. The sun 
which controls the mighty orbs of our system, 
joe mot consider jt beneath his dignity to 
guide with: equal care these tiny globas and 
they revolve round him just us we do. It is 
surmised that there was some great planet in 
‘his gap amd it met with some serious and 
violent cataclysm, which put an end to its -life 
oud these small planets represent iw debris, or 
: may be, the inaterials, which are scattered in 


them were prevented by the great bulk of. 


lupiter from reuniting into one globe. 

:1. Beyond these minor planets, lies 
Jupiter, which wends its majestic way тоц 
the heavens as п giant among Ws cCampeers. 
Ir is without a rival. It is 1,500 tintes uà large 
ns the earth.. Tho united mass of all the other 
-lobes of mur system will not equal the great 
Globe of Jupiter, Regarding its cot tutior, 
there is a wide cantrast between it and tle 
her planets, I have up till now mentioned. 
и ds still in the original fiery stage of its 
-yolufion characteristic of every ‘body of our 
«atem in ifs initial stoges, Tt is swathed with 
a mighty volume of clouds or goxes so tense 
mul impenetrable as to be incapable of being 
visfeed through by most powerful telescopes. 
Tiwse gees are in rapid circulation amd the 
cüergy of the planer's internal fire gives rise 
to violent motions. Lis like what our, earth 
wis countless ages ago. Its distance from the 
sun is so great that it receives per unit. arco 
only r/27th as much light and heat os is 
received by the earth, consequently its surface 
must be intense] cold unless warmed by 
internal beat, It is am impossible home for 
wings so constituted as we are For it is of 
feetile density anil has not cooled down to the 
point of habitshility bv zn organic life we can 
conceive, Tt» Waters are too ualtish, its atmos- 
phére too. poor in oxygen, perhaps composed 
of noxious, H not poisonous, materials. As 
many as mine satellites have been discovered 
revolving round її: | 

ti. Satur; our Shani graha, the fore- 
runner of all evil, has also g Satellites. It ts 
not so great a body as Jupiter, but Jupiter 
with all its retinue cannot compare hi beauty 


with the murvellous ritge of Saturn. Seen 
Uirongh a telescope it preseiits a magnificent 


sight. Unfortunately, we have no telescope 
here to look through and enjoy this sight. It 
will not be a difficult matter to set up one, After 
many conflicting theories regarding the consti- 
tution of these rings, it is mow settled that 
their swarms of meteors, pieces of iron and stone 
which reflect the light of the Sun. The planet 
is a seething mass of vapour whirling round its 
axis like Jupiter, | | 

їз. Saturn waa the, most distant planet 
whose existence was unkuown to them. We 
owe He discovery to the illustrious astronomer, 
William Herschel. He was in his early days 


a musician by profession- But his- thirst far 


knowledge: was insatiable, He first learnt 
nuithematics: ‘The transition from Mathematics, 
w Optics was a natural one and this led 
cunally naturally to a study of the telescope: 


and thence of astronomy. He could not afford 


in buy a good telescope and so he resolved to 
make one, "This. was fortunate for Science, 
for now he found his right vocation, He 
made a telescope of exquisite optical perfection 
and with it he hegau a methodical survey of 
the heavens and in this- wiy. he examined 
nimerous stare. On the 13th of March, 1781), 
while pursuing His. self-imposed task of star- 
gazing, o star came within the field of his 
vision which differed from the other stars, in 
an for as it was not a point of light but showed 
a perfectly recognisable disc. t was observed 
night after night od it presented another 
extraordinary characteristic. It changed its 
position from dax to diy. Tt could not, there- 
fore, be a star, for stars owing to their 
cnormons. distance from ius occupy to ош 
vision fixed positions in the heavens, The 
results of his observations were pluced in the. 
hands of mathemuticians anid it wus soon pro- 
claimed that Wiis body was a planet, which: 
reenlvedt round the sun im a path millions of 
miles oursidé the path of Saturn, which had 
hitherto been regarded aa the boundary of the. 
mlar system. Uranus has. four satellites. 


(To br concluded J 
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POEMS AND Pi,AYS OF BHASA- I. 


By DR. LAKSHMAN SWARUP, M.A. 


E 


Bhasa is an ancient Sanskrit poet and play- 
wright. He is the author of a large number 
of plays. He is mentioned by Kalidasa ns a 
classic writer. His name is well known in 
Sanskrit literature. Вапа, the author at 
Redambari praises Bhiasa for his beautiful 
Plays. Vikpati,  Ràjasekhara and several 
other Sanskrit pocts have offered their tribute 
of unstinted praise to Bhiüsa. Tt is evident from 
the statement of these eminent writers that 
Bhisa had strongly impressed their imagina- 
tion that his plays had fascinated his contem- 
poruries and generations of posterity. Before 
and during the time of Kalidasa, Bhasa's plays 
must have heen represented on the stage on 
occasions of great festivals, such as corona 
tion of kings, consecration of temples, public 
parks and periodical pilgrimages. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of regret that the life-history of 
Bhiisa is hushed np in’ oblivion. Neither 
biographical nor chronological information is 
fortheoming. We do not know the tinte when 
he flourished. We can say nothing with regard 
te the influences which moulded his thonght 
and character. The place of his hirth, his 
parentage, the circumstances of his edneation 
and the vicissitudes of his life are absolutely 
nnknown, Pate has been unusually erücl to 
Hhása in reducing him to a mere though ‘dis 
tinguished mame, for all his pocms and plays 
have completely disappeared. 


A few stanzas are preserved in various 
anthologies. ‘There, too, the literary tradition is 
mot unanimous in attributing these stanzas to 
Bhasa. A particular stanza is attributed to 
аза in one anthology, to another poet in the 
second anthology, to still another in the third. 
I have, therefore, taken into consideration such 
stunzas only es are unanimously ascribed to 
Bhása in al| the mnthologies. The number of 
such stanzas is. ten, "They are mostly lyric 
pieces and indeed are beautiful, Here is his 
deseription of winter:*'"The moon is pale like 
A damsel separated from her lover. The lustre 


of the sun is fechle like the anthority of a man, 
deserted by fortune. The blazing fire is charm- 
ing like the anger of a newly-married bride. 
And the freezing wind is biting like an embrace 
af a wicked person." The following is his des 
cription. of antumn: The sun burns fiercely 
like a low-caste man made newly rich, The 
black antelope discards its horn as an uu grate- 
ful man hig friend. Water becomes clear like 
the inter consciousness of a sage. And mud, 
like a poor lover, js being dried up." | 

Translation of the remaining stanzas is the 
following :— 

"The line of sandal paste painted as a 
decoration on her forehead by her friends looks 
as if it were a bandage for the wound caused 
by the arrows of cupid in the form of a dimple 
cf her slightly pale and emaciated check." 

"Whence is this diametrically opposite 
nature of tho noose in the form of the arms of 
the beloved? When entwined. round my neck 
they restore life hack to me hut removed they 
take it away." foot 

The she-cat licks the rays of the moon on 
its cheeks, mistaking them for milk. Wher 
they filter through the leaves of trees, the 
elephant tries to collect them mistaking them 
for lotus-stalks.. When they shine on bed, a 
damsel mistakes them for her silken garmerts 
and tries to gather them round her at the end 
of amores pleasures, ‘The whole universe is 
thrown in confusion by the. moon who is 
maddened with her own splendour." 

. "She is (but) a maiden (yet) well: aequaint- 
ed with the manifold manifestation of the five- 
arrowed cnpul. She is slender but ker slim 
frame is overloaded with the burden of her 
breasts. She is overwhelmed with. the burden 
of her bashfulness, She is overwhelmed with 
bashfulness at the end of amorous pleasures. 
Ah! who is she? What is the like? Of her 
what can T say?" 

"She gricves when I am distressed, rejoices 
when Tam happy. She is sad when I am de- 
pressed, speaks gentle words when T am harsh 
with mee. She knows her time, relates charm- 
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tg tales and ies please when I praise her, 
She is one, vet she is many: She is my wife, my. 
best guide, mv friend and my most charming 
maid, ps 

“O hard-hearted anel Give up thy anger. 
it kills all happiness Look, proud dame, 
Death writes each day off as ‘gone and gone.' 
It is not becoming to thy youth. Our meeting 
is but for a short time. Far better will it be 
to spend in love the time, wasted in quarrel." 

“You deceived me too much with your 
assumed pretensions and false friendship. I 
too paid attention with my confidential silence 
snd businesslike conversation. Let us be 
frank: I am not yotir Jady-love. In vais are 
vour efforts. I am jealous, you are indiffer- 
ent; served us both right.” 

"The tree in the form of love having. been 
hurnt, the nectar, stored in the jars af her 
breasts, transformed the yonthful maiden into 
a creeper: her line of thrilling hair became its 
bristles: the three skin-folds fon her abdomen) 
its hasin of water." | 
_ Agitated on account of the worship of gods 
in the auspicious rite of the approaching wed- 
ding, Gauri saw, before her, a painted portrait 
uf her hushand,—the god who bears the Ganges 
on his head. Setitiments of adoration, surprise, 
displeasure, and hashininess held bér fast. 
After a long time and with great difficulty, 
she offered a handful of flowers to her lord, at 
!he bidding of elderly matrons. May this 
hindu) of flowers protect yon f” 

“All that the pods obtained from churning 
the ocean with hard labour is seen on the face 
of a beautiful woman. Celestia) Mowers are 
her fragrant breath; moon ber cliecks : nectar 
her lower lip: and poison her bright side-long 
zlunces;'' 

_ These stanzas display keen observation, 
vivid imagination, great power of description; 
1 remarkable intellectunl quality and a refresh- 
ie originality. Similes are appropriate and 
striking. Their substance and their style, 
their matter and their manner stamp them 
With a rare mark of beauty. These lyrics are 
the impassioned expressions of the poet's: in- 
most soul, They breath: the gennine pccents 
of portre. "hes sre ehiselled pieces of marble. 
They are exquisite little. pictures, 


П, 


. À group of rs plays was published in the 
Trivandrum — Sariskrit Series in 1912 and was 


TIF 


attributed to Hhasa by Мт, М. T. Ganapati 
Shastri. The plays have been, since then, the 
subject of numerous studies both by European 
and Indian scholars. Most of the ‘scholars, 
European and Indian, have accepted their 
authenticity, but a few critics have also snspect- 
ей their genuineness; Messrs. Abhyankar, 
Bàánerji-sastri, Baston, Bhide, Ganapati, Gubri, 
Jacobi, Jolly, Kale, Keith, Sten Konow, 
Lacote, Lesny, Lindenan, Meerworth, Morgens- 
Herne, Payolini, Printz, Sali, Sukthankar, 
Thomas and Winternitz have all studied the 
plays and pronounced them: to he gerittiné- works 
of Bhiüsa. On the other hand, Messrs. Barnett 
and Pisharoti have held them to he forgeries. 
A controversy has thus arisen. ‘There ore two 
distinct problems: 
(1) Are these plays the work of one of 
several authors? 
(2) Whe is the author or authors? — — 
With regard to the first, it can be pointed 
out. that these plays can be isolated from the 
classical Sanskrit drama on account of its 
technique. ‘They can also he isolated from 
similar plays published in. Southern India, on 
account of the character of the prologue. AT 
other plays, which use the sme technical 
terms, mention the name of the author and the 
title of the play. But no such description is 
found in the 13 plays which thus constittite 
a group by themselves. There is a fainily 
resemblance. in them, The following points 
should be noted: a 
(1) Parts of the prologtie and the epilogue 
are identical in several plays of this 





(2] Stanzas, hemistiches, verses, short and 
long prose passages are identical in 
various plays. 

(a3) Several scenes of different plays are 
identical. : 

(4) There is a community of ideis. 
Common. 

(6) Nantes and characters of dramatis 
persone are identical. 

(7) À. plav in ane case forms a sequel to 
unother, 

(8) Language is throughout simple und 
style is’ elevated. 

(o) A partienlar idea is repeated in several 
plays. 

(10) Treatment of a particular theme im 
different plays fs identical. 
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(11) Dramatic situations in different plays 
bear a strange likeness. 

(12) Every play has à profound psychologi- 
cal study: ‘These studies show 
common workmanship. 

The comminity of technique, langage, 
style, ideas, treatment and identity of the 
names of dramutis persons, prose and mietri- 
cal passages апа scenes ore so remarkable that 
the conclusion of their common authorship is 
Anevitable. 

With regard to the identity of the author, 
the testimony of Kajsshekhara, Sarvananda, 
Sharadatanaya, Ramachandra — Gunachandra, 
Sagrananda, Shre Bhojn Deva conclusively 
show that the author of ene of these plays, 
namely JSeapmavasavadatiam is Bhisa, who 
must therefore he the author of all of them, as 
they are the works of one and the same author." 

On independent grounds as well, individual 
plays of this group can be assigned to a fairly 
Temote antiquity, One of them, entitled 
Pralignavangandlaravana is severely criticised 
by Bhamaha, a well-known writer on Poetics, 
who: flourished about the 6th century A. D. 
The Frafi must, therefore, be placed earlier than 
the 6th century A.D. Another play, The 
Charuilalla is (he prototype of the famous pilay, 
The Clov-cart, generally assigned to the 3rd 
century A.D. The Сагида а is, therefore, 
earlier than the ard century A.D. "The Prakrita 
of these plays hes preserved archaic forms and 
from the philological point of view, occuples 
on intermediate position between the Prakrita 
of Aghvaghosha and Kalidasa, being nearer to 
the former as compared with the latter, It is 
therefore, quite safe to nasign these plays to the 
and century A.D. Let us now tum to the 
plays themselves; As it is hopeless to evolve 
any chronological order, I have followed, for 
the sake of convenience, the alphahetical order 
of the plays. 


III. 

The Abhisheka or the Coronation is a play 
ih six Acts. The story is hased on the TV-VI 
Kanda, of the Ramayana of Valmiki. 

Act T. opens with a duel between Sugriva and 
‚ Чан, two monkev chiefs. While the two chiefs 
are fighting, Rama, sn ally of Sngriva, shoots 
Vali with an arrow, Vali falla and reproaches 


"Ioh Uae controversies ore discussed at length 
In my ittxloction to the Vision of Vasapadsite — 
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Rama, who defends his action on the ground 
that Vali had seized his younger brother’s wife 
and had, therefore, to be killed like an animal. 
Vali dies on the stage. Search parties are or- 
ganised and sent in all directions to find out 
the whereabouts of Sita, Hanuman alone is able 
to have an interview with her. He kills the 
ris, is captured, and affronts Ravana. 
Vibhisana advises Ravana to give up Sita but is 
not listened to. He leaves Ravana and goes 
over to Rama and advises Rama to force the 
Ocean to give a dry passage to cross over to 
Ceylon. The ocean is frightened, the army of 
Rama encamped im the island. Demon-spies 
disguised as monkeys are captured but are set 
free by Rama. Ravana tries to win Sita by 
showing her heads of Ramm and Lakshmana. 
Sita falls In a swoon, When she regains cons 
ciousness, Ravana asks her, ‘who will now save 
you from me’? At that moment, ss if in 
answer to the question, a voice is beard in the 
distance saying, "Ruma, Raima." A demon 
enters in great hurry mand announces the death 
of the brother of Ravana at the hands of Rama. 
It now transpires that the heads shown to Sita 
were artificial, Sita is consoled. Ravana is 
killed. Sita passes through an ordeal of fire and 
the play ends with the coronation of Rama. A 
characteristic of this play is that songs are in- 
troduced in praise of Vishnu. The story of the 
epic is very closely followed, no remarkable 
change being made. The poet's power of in- 
vention is, however, indicated by the fact that 
the play contains 32 characters and each is 
invested with an individuality of its own. 





ТУ. 


Avimaraka is a play is 6 Acts. ‘The story is 
probably the poet's own creation, The princess 
Kurarigi, daughter of King Kuntibhoja is saved 
from a mad elephant by an unknown youth, 
who is in reality a prince, the son of the King 
of Sauvira. But as m result of a curse, both 
father and son are now living as outcastes. 
The youth in his present position cannot aspire 
to the hand of the princess but love trinmphs 
amd а secret meeting with the princess is: 
arranged in the ladies' court, The youth comes: 
disgttised as a thief but the news leaks ont and 
he is forced to fly. He makes good his escape 
but in despair of meeting the princess, he de- 
Cides to commit suicide, He throws himself in 
a forest conllagration but finds himself absolute- 
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iy uninjuned. He then climbs up a high 
mountain with the intention of hurling himself 
down the precipice, but a demigod dissades him 
from his intention and bestows upon him a 
magic-ring, with the help of which he can enter 
the palace unobserved, On his way back he 
wed Ms hosce ise iba Seu ud both go 
to the palace where they are first in time to 
save the princess fram committing suicide. 
A way from this impasse is found by means of 
bringing Narada down from heaven. The 
igin of the youth and the nature of the curse 
are revealed to the king. ‘The youth is in fact 
the son of god Agni by Sudarsana, queen of the 
king of Kasi, Sudarsana handed the baby over 
tc her sister Sucetana, the queen of the king of 
Sauvirs. This revelation so much surprises 
and confuses the king that when in the end sage 
Narada points out the youth saying he is now 
the son-in-law of king Kuntibhoja, the king 
asks ns to who that worthy is and is answered 
that he himself is King Kuntibhoja, The play 
contains several interesting scenes, Ноге is a 
satire on the Brahmurnas : 

Muid-Servant-—[To another], Have 
found a Brahman? 

me Maid :—Not yet. (Jester approach- 
es 

Jester: O Chandrika, what is it you seek? 

Maid: Sir, I am looking for a. Brahmana. 

Jester : What do you want a Brahmana for ? 

Maid: What eise! I want to invite him tà 
ao dinner, 

Jester: —But my fair maid! Who am I? 
Am I then a Buddhist monk ? 

. Maid:—Wel, you are a Brahmana, but sou 
lave not studied. the gctiptures, 

Jester :—How dare you say that? 1 have 
studied all the scriptures with great labour. and 
patience. Now listen. There is the Ramayana, 
а remarkable treatise on mathematics: More- 
over, five years ago, I committed full five lives 
to memory. 

Muaid:—I know, I know your wonderful 
and profound scholarship. But you need not 
take any pains for study, you acquire all your 
learning on hereditary principle. 

Jester:— I did not commit the lives to 
memory atone, | know the meaning of 2 or 3 
words ss well. A Brahmana who knows both 
the text and the meaning is most difficult te 
meet. 

Nd :—1 so, will you read this word for 
me? 








Vou 


not know ше, 


[She süows him the signet ring}. 

Jester: [To himself], L cannot read. 
What should I say? | 

[Thoughtfully alond]. My dear girl, this 


word docs not exist in my book. 

Maid:— Well, you can't read this word, De- 
cause vou do not know how to read; vou must 
take your dinner without any additions! 
reward, 


Jester :—Very well, 

Maid: I have shown you my. ring. Will 
you now show me your ring? 

Jester: By all means. Here it is. 

Maid:—[Takes the ring]. Ah! here is 
your master. 

Jester -—Where, where is my noble master? 

[He turns to look for his master, the maid 
meanwhile slips away with his ring and is Jost 
in the crowd). ‘The jester turns again to speak 
to the maid but finds she has di у 
Truth now dawns on his mind that he has: heen 
robbed. He catches a glimpse of her in the 
crowd, runs after her, stumbles anil inlis aml 
bewails. his ring, Several passages arè quite 
interesting. Here is ong from Act V: 

Jester : —Vou laughed st me because you are 
too familiar with me. Hut strangers, who do 
praise me highiy for шу 
wonderful intellect, 1, therefore, do not make 
the acquainiance of any body in the town. 

‘The hero and, the heroine meet üfter a Jong 
sepurgtion and shed tears of joy, Seeing them 
weep, the Jester tries to console them, 

‘How now, tears again. Now don'tocry. 
Or I too shal) weep. [Begins to cry]. Ales! 
Not a single tear comes out of my eyes, 
Whan my father died, I cried at the top of 
my voice On that oécasiün too, tears refused. 
to come, | 

With the help od a mazgic-ring, the hero amd 
the jester enter the ladies’ court. unperceived. 
They bolt the door from inside. A maid- 
servant appears. She recognises the hero and 
пака about the jester: 

Maid: Sir, Who is tits man? 

Jester: Your observation is perfect. 
the speciality of the royal palace. Who will 
outside the palace call me a man.. Modam; T 
gun à woman. 

Maid -—[Addressing the hero]. Sir, who i4 
thie tan? 

Jester :—I am a maid servant in the adios’ 
court. 

Му name ts Lily. 
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Having learnt that he is the jester, the maid 
servant lays hands on him to drag him out. 
The jester thereupon says: ‘Pray don't lay 
hands on me. I am very delicate. 


V. 

The Balacharita is an iuteresting play iu 4 
acts. It deals with the heroic exploits of the 
boy Krisna, The source probably is the Hari- 
vamsa. The story is the following: Kamsa 
has imprisoned his aged father and usurped the 
throne. An oracle lias announced that he will 
‘be overthrown by seventh son of his sister. 
He, therefore, takesh is sister's children, as soon 
us they аге born, and puts them to death. 
Six children have thus been slain. Krisna is 
born as the seventh. The father of Krisna 
résdlves to save te 7ih child from the črnel 
hands of Kamsa, Putting the new-born babe 
in a hasket, he escapes in the impenetrable 
darkness of the midnight. He reaches. the 
bank of the jamna: The Jamna is in floods 
hut clears a dry passage ior father and son ro 
pess. Crossing the river he comes to Vrinda- 
vana, where he exchanges his son for a baby- 
giri, born still at that very hour, Тһе still- 
born gil lecomces alive and is presented to 
Kstsa as the seventh child and is hurled 
ар! 3 rock. Meanwhile Krisna grows in 
Vrindavana and performs ‘super-human 
exploits. Kamsa hears about him and is 
afraid of him. Varius devices are adopted 
to slay the boy Krishna but are all unsnecesful. 
Finally, the boy Krishna is challenged to a 
wrestling match with a professional wresticr. 





Krishna slays the wrester and Kamsa on the 


spot. The aged monarch is restored to his 
throne and the play ends happily. 

The play is is interesting im being an 
early attempt at presenting abstract ideas as 
characters. This process culminated in the 
Prabodha catdro-daya where Discrimination, 
‘Desire, Confusion, Love, Reason, Heresy, Piety, 
Faith, ctc., appear as characters, 

The Interlude: to Act IL opens with a 
seene ii the palace of Kamsa: Enter Curse 
disguisod as a low-caste chandala. He forces 
bis: way into the palace: He is opposed by 
Rajasri, the Royal Fortune, who is over- 
powered. The Curse now calls for his retinue, 
Poverty, Death, etc. They all disguised as 
Jow-caste women, hatefn] in form and wenring 
u garland of lumun-skulls.—"lhey enter into 
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the palace and propose to marry Кашза. 
"The king sends for the guards and rebukes 
them for letting low-caste women into the 
palace. The guards are surprised. No ony 
has so far come near the palace. The king 
lifts up his finger to point out the chandala 
women, who have meanwhile mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The king is very much perplexed: 
It is a scene of great dramatic force. 





VL 
The Charudalia is a fragment in 4 Acts. 
Charudatta, a Brahmana, is reduced to poverty 
through generosity. He falls in love with a 
hetæra who is also in love with him, The 
brother-in-law of the king is passionately 
fornd of the betera but is repulsed | 
One evening, pursued bv the brotherem-law 
of the king, she takes refuge in the house of 
Charudatta and is escorted home but before 
going she leaves her ornaments: with Charn- 
datta for safe-keeping. For the love of Charu- 
бана, she generously  ransoms a former 
servant of her lover from his creditors. The 
servant renounces the world and becomes a 
Buddhist monk: A man named Sajjolaka ts in 
love with a maid of the hetera but has по 
moncy to pay for her rausom. In order to 
gain the means of her freedom, he commits a 
theft, breaks into Charudatta'’s house anid steals 
the ornaments deposited by the hererm. With 
the stolen ornaments he gora to the house of 
the hetera to purchase the Freedom of her 
mail, who recognises the ornaments, nml nd n 
way out of the impasse, persuades her lover 
to offer them to lier mistress as a messenger of 
Charudatta, The conversation of the lovers is 
overheard by the hetera who in her generosity 
hands the maid over to Sajjalaka of a 
reward. Meanwhile Charudatta 
umed at the buürglury and sends 
ironak his friend his wife's pearl-necklice as 
a compensation for the ontaments. The pearl 
necklace arrives immediately after Sajjalaka's 
departure but the hetzra accepts the pearl- 
necklace as an excuse to visit Charndatta once 
more, Here the play abruptly comes to at 
end but it appears that Charudatta [s accused 
of the theft ond the brother-in-law of the king 
as wellas the Buddhist monk play a signi- 
ficant part in the development of events. 
Although it is-a fragment, it is a brilliant 
Piece of work. The intrigue is beautifully 
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nuanaged. А арест is the- followmg: The 
ore manager has just returned irom his 
worming walk and is speaking to his wife: 

Manager: My dear, bave you prepured any 
breuükfast for mer 

Wile: Ves: 

Manager: May you live long and ever pre 
pare nice breakfasts for me! 

Wife: 1 have been waiting for you, 

Manager - But my tear, what haye you got 
i breakfast? 

Wife: Butter, sugar, rice, milk and curd. 

Manager: [Surprised] All these things in 
our House? 

Wife: No, not in our house but in the 
market. 

Manager: Ah may vou perish, mischievors 
“rl, Having raised my hopes high, you have 
Lured me down like a tree uprooted from the 
tun of a montani. 

Wife: Please don’t be cross. Wait for a 
while, Tam keeping a fast to-day, “You mus 
help me im my fast. 

Manager: With what desive, you are keep- 
mg this fast? 
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Wife: With the desire of obtaining a siit- 
able husband. | 

Manager: What! А suitable husband! In 
this very life? | | 

Wife: No, in the next, The object of the 
fast is to obtain you as my husband in my 
next life. 

The Manager is very much flattered. The 

villain in the person of the brother-in-law of 
the king is very well drawn. He is very 
amusing. While looking for hetera who has 
escaped in tbe house of Charudatta, one of the 
servants shouts aloud, ‘I smell the perfume of 
garlands’. The brother-in-law answers, ‘Quite 
so, my ears have also just heard the perfume 
tut P cannot very well see things as both my 
nostrils are full of of the impenetrable dark- 
Hess", 
Ghaloikacha, the ambassador, is & play in 
ene Act. Mahabharata is again the source Of 
the story. Abhimanyu the som of Arjuna is 
most foully killed. ‘The Kums ure jubilant. 
The old and blind King Dliritarastra warns 
them. ‘Then appear Ghatokacha who predicts 
their punishment. 
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By Mr. б. Е. К. Сирук (Late Special Correspondent of the 
Times in Rhineland and Central Europe), 


“The Englishmen i$ a bad hater" was à 
commen-nough dictum in England at the 
beginning of the war, but it is nonetheless a 
"rue one. At that date, Lissaner's "Hem of 
Hate Against England'" aroused merely increa- 
Фону and ridicule in Great Britain, where it 
was. more widely known than in thé land of its 
birth. Long before the end of the war, there 
had heen a great change. Fighting had long 
ceased] to be the affair of a profcesional army, 
or the dangerous sport of the adventurous and 
patriotic youth of the country, Tt hail become 
n horror, from the dread of which scureely amy 
home, rich or poor, was free by day or by right. 
Even that tiny minority of selfish: and ealcnilat- 
hig personas who escaped clase contact with the 


losses of the battlefield were suffering daily dis- 
comforts und privations which, though certainty 
not comparable to those experienced in 
Cermuny, were nevertheless very, unpleasant 
and seemed as though they would have no end. 

A propaganda machine working day and 
night at high pressure preached a bitter personal 
hatred of Germany and Germans to the suffer- 
ing population, Though the machine got out 
af contro! of the Government, and went further 
than the latter int its cooler moments—did these 
exist in war time—would have desired, there is 
something to be said for the point of view of 
those who contend that without this bitter 
hatred, the loathsome business of war would for 
many Englishmen have been impossible. The 
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"sporting instinct" may have sufliced as inspira- 
tion EN. the Territorials and Kitchener's 
"Army''; the stimulus of personal bitterness, 
it. wes "elt, was needed to bring out the ‘Derby 
Men" in defence of home and family. Tt may j 
be doubted whether hate ever really reached 
the front line, despite such horrors as the storics 
of the “Kadaververwaltengsanstatt, " which 
sought to persnade us that the bodies of German 
soldiers were being melted down by the German 
authorities to provide fats. for mimitions—ani 
worse, Suffering, however, and its exploitation 
by propaganda succeeded in less than four years 
in filling enormous masses at home with as 
bitter a hatred as ever iuspired the German 
disciples of Lissauer in 1014. The ‘bad bater" 
had been completely transformed, despite his 
innate conservatism. The war ended and left 
his hatred to be embalmed by that same con- 
-gervatism. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that Germany's 
Citizen army should have been imbued at the 
start with a violent hatred that tended to cool 
with the years of weary fighting. базы 
failed to realise that England had passed 
through the reverse process, After the Armis- 
tice, acute hatred persisted among a powerful 
minority in England: inborn conservatism 
maintained it amidst the normally indifferent 
masses im the form of sullen dislike. The 
dominant feeling was one of revulsion against 
the- war, and. thus, by-an illogical but easily 
understood process of deduction, against the 
Continent and all nations, the very names of 
which recalled the war, Popular affection for 
France thus waned rapidly, while the dislike 
of Germany remained active or, more generally, 
dormant. What, in Germany, was called 
British hypocrisy was, in reality, .gennine dis- 
like of foreign affairs; After the first few 
feverish months of "peace" at least, the masses 
did not so much desire to ''punish'" Germany 
as to forget her—and all other foreign countries. 
li France wished to punish Germany, well and 

і. The Englishmen wanted only to lose 
sight of the whole crowd of foreign nations. 
If events forced them on his notice, then lis 
couservatism, retaining memories of that inten- 
sive propaganda, led him to mutter irritably, 
“Before we fought the ‘Hun’, | had -no 
troubles; now I have nothing else. He has 
spoilt my happinese—let him pay for it." 

A section of the Press continued ta beat the 
Ppropagzuda drum against Germany and in 
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favour of Enlente Cordiale sentiment, with Los 
and less positive advantage to France. The neg 
tive result was to keep alive hostility towards 
Germany. A few far-sighted persons here and 
tried to sound the note of the '"European 
Family" and of the necessity of facing the facts 
of economics, history and politics in coo] blood, 
but this note fell largely on ears deafened by 
the booming of the big drum, The letter of 
Professor Gilbert Murray and a representative 
body of Oxford scholars pleading for the adoj- 
tion of a more reasonable attitude, which was 
published in 1920 provoked a chorus of abuse. 
Even the Times spoke in a leading article of 
“nauseating babble about common spiritual 
ideals," 

Public opinion in England was thus stag- 
natitg in a Sargasso Sea of sullen dislike which 
remained unrufled by the cooling breezes of 
reason, but was liable to be swept from time to 
time by storms of hatred. There seemed to be 
every prospect of this state of affairs becoming 
stereotyped as the Englishman inclined more 
ani more to turn his back on the Continent. 
At the same time, there were certain influences, 
apart from deliberate propaganda, which were 
definitely hostile towards Germany. There was 
that big section of the British aristocracy which 
since the reaction. from | ""Victorianism," had 
come to regard liani German as “stodgy” 
aud müddie-class, and everything French as 
“chic” and modern; the same Edwardian ten- 
dency was still extant in certain political 
quarters. A big part of the mercantile and 
manufacturing world disliked und to some ex- 
tent feared German competition, while despisi 
and patronising that of France. How, then, 
have we progressed in a few years to the stage 
where a British Conservative Foreign Minister 
cao be seen publicly toasting Germany's repre- 
sentative in a loving cup and expressing 
admiration for his country, and where (as 
occurred an November i11 last) the British 
Army of Occupation can publicly honour the 
graces of German soldiers who fell in the war? 

There was one body of Englishmen to whom 
a great opportunity presented itself and upon 
whom a great responsibility devolved, the news- 
paper correspondents in Germany, On the spot 
before diplomatic relations were resumed, and 
endowed with more opportunitics for self-ex 
pression and consequently for putting facts 
before the British public than the diplomats, 
they had it largely in their hands to sustain of 
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to demolish that ugly bogey ! “tlie Boche," of 
‘the Hun’ which had in the course of the wat 
gown up to obscure from the view of their 
icliow«countrymen 60,000,000 hüman beings of 
German nationality. 

To the efforts they made must be attributed 
at least the preliminarv work of demolition: 
Faced with the task of restoring clear vision 
to a public—somctimes to a chief in England— 
hinded by real suffering or inspired hatred, they 
raturallv had to go to work cautiously. n Was 
rü easy matter to ensure that the truth should 
prevail. One often comes across German com- 
plaints that certain correspondents deliberately 
set out to hinder Anglo-German rapprochement. 
The general run of correspondents set to work 
with tact and determination to present the facts 
abot Germany simply and straightforwardlv. 
It carmot be denied that there were one or two 
isolated exceptions, Unlimited publicity for all 
extremist. Nationalist folly, when comb 
with persistent sarcasm about all pacific tenden- 
ces, helittlement of the sufferings of the people 
in the inflation days aud the adoption of an 
irritating schoolmaster’s manner ii lecturing 
i great nation-complaints which one has heard 
made i Germany—are certainly not calculated 
to help оп ‘mutual understanding. Impartial 
Englishmen must admit that Germans ore right 
to say that such on attitude—if it cxisted—may 
have won a cheap popularity among Dewlrchen- 
/resser—deyourers of Germans, but could only 
serve to retard a healing process, the comple- 
tion of which was as desirable in British as in 
German interests and was any way inevitable, 
Germany at large must realise how few were 
these exceptions and how strennotsly the great 
majority of British journulists strove to awaken 
the public at home to the realities of the 
situation, 

Unquesticnably it £s to Lord D’Abernon that 
the main credit must be ascribed for the great 
achievement of the existing Anglo-German re- 
conciliation, ‘Iie task which te set himself 
was something far ter than the mere 
observance of routine ЕНД: Не тюн 
personal enthusiasm and self-sacrificing devotion 
to bear on the problem. Had Great Britain 
heen represented by a man of different calibre 
in Berlin, the state of Europe today might be 
far more hopeless than it is. In the generous 
tribute of the Cerman nation paid through Pre- 

"lent von Hindenburg and in the gratitude of 
"lá own country, Lord D'Abernon, who will be 
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set down in the history of England as one of 
ber most eminent diplomatists, has his reward. 

In London, the German Ambassador, Dr. 
Sthamier, though: his task was of necessity less 
spectacular, proved an admirable second to Lord 
D'Abernon in the battle against prejudice. In 
Paris, Sir John—now Lord-Bradbury stcadily 
opposed the cold logic of economic fact on the 
‘Reparations Commi th j 
Le Boche va paver. 





When an eminent person 
told me in Paris in 1924 that my name was 
bracketed together with that of Lord D'Abernan 
amd Sir John Bradbury as that of a serious 
obstacle to what was then French policy, I felt 
that my work in Rhineland atid the Ruhr had 
been paid a great, though undeseryed compli- 


ment, As a firm friend of the French nation, 
| sav that without hesitation, for to have done 
anything to hinder those perilous French plans— 
now happily sbantdened—is to have deserved 
well of the French people. 

Leaving the daily press om one side, it may 
be noted that the three leading serious weekly 
jotrnals—the New Stalesman (independent, with 
w strong Labour tinge), the Nation (Liberal) 
and the Sfectaler (Conservative) stood together 
despite party differences in their advocacy of 
the removal of prejudice between England and 
Germany. With only one notable exception, 
the monthly reviews took the same line. ‘The 
Contemporary Reeieu—now edited by Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, himself a leader of the intellectuals in 
their uphill fight for truth —did yeoman service. 

In Cologne in тот, I was told that ata 
private conference of German industrials, the 
late Hugo Stinnes Imad said: “Until we have 
had the French in and out of the Ruhr, we 
shall make no progress in Europe," The story 
may be apocryphal, though it has the ring of 
truth—at least it is ben trovato.. If it js true, it 
illustrates thé political insight of that remark- 
able man. It is from the first day of the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr that IT would date the dawn 
of Germany's recovery aint the concurrent 
Anglo-German reconciliation, Whether had 
there been nò Ruhr occupation there would al- 
ready be a healthy understanding between the: 
two peoples is extremely doubtful: that such a 
rapprocherient oull hove included France 
without the "Ruhr adventure" having been 
trie] is unnthinkable. The conviction in France: 
that she could weaken Germany br inflicting on 
her the loss-of the Rhine provinces wos ‘too 
strongly rooted for it to be abandoned before 
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it had been put to the test. Just as this convir- 
tion dominated French national policy from 
1914 t0 1924, despire the doubts of a consider- 
able minority of Frenchmen, so within the 
Comite des Forges, the plans of those industrials 
who believed that the Ruhr cow]d permanently 
be laid under tribute and subordinated to the 
Lorraine ore fields weighed down that. other 
section of industrial opinion which sought to 
effect a partnership of Lorraine ore and Ruhr 
coke on equal terms. 

' Y was constantly asked by Germans іп 1924 
whether T thought that iu Ter own interests, 
Germany had done well to attempt “passive re- 
sistance.” At that time, Rhineland and the 
Ruhr were stil] under tribute to the. Micum 
(the French organ of industrial control), the 
railways were expropriated andl being worked— 
in so far as they worked at all under French 
control, the Palatinate and parts of Rhincland 
were being terrorised by a collection of obscure 
village pothouse politicians, adventurers and 
gaol-birds formed into s dummy ''Republic" 

under French supervision, and the paper mark 
was slowly expiring in a long agony of noughts. 
Germans ask that question less frequently to- 
day. Tt was, however, the first question put 
to me by Austrians who knew that I had been 
the Times" correspondent in Rhineland, when 
L settled in Vienna a year ago. 

Owing to my freedom, as an Englishman, 
from many of the French restrictions, and the 
opportunity which I had of entering both the 
French and German camps, I probably saw 
more of the terrible sufferings of hundreds of 
dics de of Germans and of the terrible state 
of industrial and civic life which followed this 
resistance than the majority of Germans, 
Nevertheless, I can only repeat today the 
answer which I gave in r924—that Germany did 
not only the right, but the only possible thing 
in -resisting’ the occupation in the way she did. 
The qualification is important. Any attempt at 
armed resistance would not only have been 
futile, but the supreme folly. British. public 
opinion would have found in such a step, con- 
frmation of all the suspicions of “Germany's 
весте Army" which hed been so carcfilly 
t L. "Active" resistance could only liave 
utt a hundredfold the sufferings ‘of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian population, have alienat- 
ed the Rhinelanders, and ted to ап carly 
collapse of all resistance, and probably to the 
temporary joss of the Rhineland, Acceptance 
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of the occupation of the Ruhr with oo more than 
a verbal protest wonlkl have boen regarded in 
England aso proof that Germany was finished 
as a Great Power. She would have been: ad- 
judged a: country without patriotism, courage, 
or the will to exist as n naBgon—a county to 
which one might dictate terms, but with which 
it would never again be worth while to treat. 
Certainly ''passive resistance" qos dangerous. 
There was s real risk that the nerve of the 
population of the occupied areas would break 
under the intolerable strain to which it was 
subjected. In my view, the risk was one which 
Germany had по alternative but te take, 

The revulsion of feeling caused in England 
by the whole Rubr occupation was immetse. 
The French started off with the good wishes 
of Mr. Bonar Law, who in January 10923 was 
probably expressing the feelings of the majority 
of Englishmen. Then the logic of events set 
to work to destroy the facade of sentiment sur- 
viving from the war. With amazing complete- 
ness, the French set to work to prove right 
that tiny band of writers and thinkers who had 
insisted all along to am unwilling world on the 
actuality of M. Poinreare's imperialistic aims. 
At the same time, the French. discredited their 
own. undiscriminating supporters and diss 
illusioned that mass of indefinite sympathisers 
who tonk French politicians at their word and 
believed that they wanted only reasonable 
justice under the Treaty, The corollary to this 
belief, of course, was that Great Britain was 
tinreasonable, unjust and disloyal to the Treaty, 
since she did not support France. These 
bind supporters of French policy, though at- 
tacking the British Government, British diplo- 
macy and particularly the British authorities 
in Cologne, did not hesitate te proclaim theta- 
selyea to be the only patrists and te denounce 
those who could not agree with them as “pro 
Germans" of doubtful loyalty. 

I think ‘that the tide of British public opinion 
began to recede—at first imperceptibly, and for 
months yery slowly—from the support of French 
imperialism from the fitst day of the Ruhr in- 
yasion. The note struck first by Rurgomaster 
Schneffer of Essen und sustained by. thousands 
öf others, like that struck by . Burgomaster 
Max of Drussels on the occupation of that city 
by the Germans—the dignified refusal of a simple 
citizen in a black coat to be intimidated by the 
rattling of seabbards, the glint of hayontts and 
all the pomp of an iuvading army, made ari 
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tresistible appeal British — imagination. 
While French propaganda in England exhaust- 
d itself in paroxysms of sentiment, the cold 
douche of facts coming daily from the Ruhr 
sradually cleared away the last traces of ''hate 
ícver"" from the British. masses. 

At the same time, industrial circles took 
ilarm at the bare possibility of tbe subjection 
of the Ruhr mines and smelting works to a 
military power already holding the ores of 
Lorraine. Business circles were enraged by the 
French restrictions which stifled British trade 
im and through the occupied areas, Even 
Punch, that firm friend of France, published 
a cartoon of "John Bull's Other Tsland," show- 
ing British trade im the "island" of Cologne 
cut off by a ring of French bayonets. In diplo- 
matic circles there had never been any support 
for the plan of creating a vast ' Alsace-Lorraine' 
along the banks of the Rhine; only a few 
"Die-Hard'' politicians approved af it. General- 
"v, the ‘vision of Germany on the verge 
of collapse awoke everyone from their apathy, 
while the spectacle of the tenacious resistance 
of the population of the occupied territories 





aroused respect and sympathy, and inspired 


confidence in the inherent worth of the German 
nation, 

As the danger of a realisation of the French 
plans appeared in Germany to increase owing 
to the gradual slackening of resistance on the 
Rhine, so the opposition to these plans im 
England (and in many other countries} auto- 
matically increased. French imperialism was in 
а hopeless position; if it was succeeding, it was 
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cutting the ground from mider the feet of its 
friends abroad, who always declared it to be. 
non-existent; if it failed in ite aims, 1t streng- 
thened its opponents abroad wld had -always 
declared its dreams to be incapable of realisa- 
It is outside the scope of the present articic 
to trace the further progress towards Angli- 
German reconciliation: which originated ii the 
Ruhr clearing house; or to go mto the formal 
foundations for agreement iaid by Mr, Ravisay 
MacDonald in London and elaborated by his 
successors at Locarno, From the end of the 
Ruhr struggle may be dated the end of British 
hostility to Germany and the dawn of the pre- 
sent cra of co-operation, Without the dramatic 
and tragic events of 1902544, the apathetic 
hostility of the masks in England would pro- 
bably have continued through sheer inertia for 
many years. ‘The Бонг occupation forced an 
unwilling public to look once agam towards 
the continent, and i consequence of what: it 
saw there, drastically to revise its views: ‘The 
final collapse of the paper mark obliged: inter- 
national finance to hisist om n term being put 
te impossible and arbitrary reparation demands. 
The striking demonstration of patriotisnt in: the 
Ruhr, coupled with the sagacity exhibited in 
Berlin ‘which—with tare exceptions—kept 
national sentiment in check, forced Great 
Britain and the world at large to realise with 
general relief that the German ship of state wid 
still sound and not u hopeless derelict which- 
would drift, in interuational dauget, ott the 
diplomatic seas of Europe. a 








VILLAGE PANCHAYATS IN INDIA“ 


By Мк. 5. V. RAMAMURTHI, M.A., EC.8. 


That the organization of village life by 
villagers has not соте too soon is but patent 
to any who looks at our villages. Pass through 
a village street, The street is the ground that 
men have left in building huts. In addition t0 


"Substance of o lectura. 


the damage of wind. and tain, Tf is further 
damaged by tlie men who live by. It is into 
the street that all the filthy water of the neigh- 
bouring huts flows and it is there it remains rill 
the sum can do what little he can. Tt is the 
fatrine of all the children and some of the 
adults. Tt isthe common yard for cattle, pigs 


= 
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and huts is little better. Poverty and ignorance 
are writ large over the village. ‘The economic 
methods. of the villager are those which. the 
intelligence of his ancestors evolved some cen- 
turies or millennia ago. So also in his 
nmitelleetual and spiritual inheritance. Physical- 
ly, mentally and morally, the Indian village is 
ñ woeful mass of disintegration. 

India has been administered by England for 
а hundred years. The main cfloris of the 
administration have been devoted to the achiive- 
ment and. maintenance of peace and order and 
the development of communications, À hundred 
years ago, India was overgrown with weeds and 
had fallen into the disorder of jungie. It was 
the Englishmen who ploughed пр the land, 
removed the weeds, manured the soil, provided 
its own seed as well as foreign seed. English 
administration has been a period of preparation, 
Hut a new growth has to come from India's own 
5011. Both the pangs and joys of a new birth 
have to be India's own. It hes been stated by 
Sit Valentine Chirol that it cannot be claimed 
that poverty and ignorance in the country are 
leas than what they were a hundred years ago. 
The growth of, wealth and knowledge as a 
result of the administrative cleaning up of the 
last- century is-yet a, hope of the future. 

It is again during the last century or so that 
inter-communication between various parts of 
the world. have enormously increased. People 
know how things are dove in other countries, 
There has not vet been time for levelling up 
tifferences among men, Hut the differences can 
be seen. Europeans who see the low level of 
physical life of the majority of the Indian 
people and whose standards of judgment are 
pre-emunently material naturally regard us not 
only as a sick tiation but as a dying or as n 
dead nation, "To the great part of the civilized 
world, to he an Indian ts to be:a cooly—with 
the cooly's life in his own villages, with the 


seeking of the cooly's work in other countries, 


with the cooly's beggary of knowledge from 
other people. | 
But we, who are Indians, know that life is 
still warm it our hearts, "There is uo country 
in which there is more left stil] of religion thau 
in India. “They who believe in God cannot go 
far wrong. No country has spent as much of 
energy in developing mind-worlll wherein spirit 
dwells as India has. India has always believed 
in a world whith is bigger and more compre- 
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ап pariah dogs, The sanitation of the houses 


hensive than tlg world of matter round us. 
European science in its latest phases has also 
come to deny the absalute nature of a 3 dimen: 
sional material world, Our belief of life after 
death and of re-incarnation is now spreading to 
other countries. Europe has gained grip over 
the rest of the. world owing to its insight into 
ani consequent control over the- "workings. ot 
the material world, Alone among. countries, 
Indis has long studied the workings of a higher 
world than matter in which we function not 
only when we live but also when we die aud 
this is bound to give India a position of power 
and, usefuiness; We have not vet found the 
end of India's past civilization, Excavations in 
Sindh scem to tzke it as far as to sooo. B.C. 
That India has lived sp long: shows that it has 
stood the supreme test of time und is of value 
to the world. But with the fre still at our 
hearts, we are surrounded with the -ashes of 
death and disintegration, Blow away the ashe 
and blow back the fire into life. Our country 
is now like a dung-hill wherein аге embedded 
precious gems which have stood the test of 
lime. Remove the filth und react the gems for 
the glory of God and for the joy of His chililren, 
No doctor's opinion need be minded that à 
patient is dead when the patient knows. that he 
is alive, however much his bodily condition may 
betoken death. Wein India feel we are alive. 
Let us throw off the trappings of death—our 
poverty, our ignorance and our insanitation— 
and grow into useful and vigorous. life, 

In doing this, I believe the organization, of 
village panchayats is of vital importance: Life 
in India groups itself to au extent of oo per 
cent. in villages. It is the effect produced on 
villagers that yields us the average result of our 
efforts, The status of an Indian inm other | 
countries is not that of Tagore or Bose but that 
of the average Indian. So long as the average 
villager iş as dirty, poor and ignorant gs he is, 
we shall be regarded os undesirables in other 
parts of the world. The function of the Village 
Panchayat 15 to raise the minimum status of 
the Indian as it is the function of towns to 
raise his maximum status. The ery of “back 
to the village" should not become a superstition. 
It is in towns that villages meet. It is the 
clash of different streams of life and thought 
that takes place in towns that develops big 
personalities. What is needed now is a relative 
change of emphasis as between the towh and 


the village. 
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For there is no dont that at the present 
day the town in India is over-emphasized at the 
expense of the village. Our Local Boards deal 
mainly with towns and the life that flows abolit 
the District and Taluks. The: tepresentatives 
of the people who sit on these boards ss well as 
in higher councils aré men from towns or men 
whose interests. gravitate towards towns. The 
Janguage in which business is done is n language 
of ihe towns rather than the villages. The 
building 1) of administration has been on the 
model of England where the large majority of 
people live in towns and not in villages: tinder 
the influence of the Industrial revolution: ‘The 
fact that a small bedy of Englishmen have had 
to build up our administration jms also been n 
cause of centralization which helps towns more 
than villages: All this has léd to à neglect of 
Villages as compared with towns. 


Hut the way to set this right is in the hands 
of villagers themselves, ‘The great majority of 
the voters of whom the Parliament of England 
has given democratic power are villagers. If 
they feel the need for village improvement, it 
is for them to demand it from their representa- 
tives. Tt is this within their hands to obtain 
trough their representatives an allotment of 
sufficient finanees for meeting the needs of 
villages. И Is equitable for à fraction of the 
revente collected in each village to be allotted 
to that village in the first instance insted of 
its being doled out after a round about course 
throngh the Central Government and District 
and ‘Taluk Boards. 


But apart from what you "müw get from the 
Central Government in the way af moncy, there 
ij much that can be done by yourselves in the 
villages which you do not do The Govern: 
ment may tox your pockets but they Ho not 
Ux your minds "The -man-power of your 
Village is your own. The power of money 
is largely regarded! aa derived from coal 
4nd {топ and oil, Tt i$ als derived: from 
шаю merely indirectly from men who 
operate on coal shd iran and dil, but abo 
directly frommen, ‘Take a dirty street. It can 
be cleaned if vou inve a frant of money. But 
it can also be cleaned if you have the will to 
do it. Tt i& true that the will is often evoked 
by money ont it i3 not the only meihs of doing 
it. If villagers desire to live cleanly; ther have 
Wenty of thne which they waste and energy 
Which they drain im idleness which they сип 
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usein cfeaniig the village, Is a child ‘kept 
clean by the payinetit of money or by the will 
ing love of the mother? Let the villager love 
his village and that will give him the motive 
force to clean his village. Get money from the 
Government if you can but do not wait for it, 
Even the money that you can péssihly get will 
not be enough unless yon have mech who plan 
to spend it wisely and give of their own time 
and energy. If religion tells you anything, it 
tells vou to help vour neighbours. "Christ said: 
"Love thy neiglibour as thyself."  'The trouble 
int onr country is that we neither love our neigh- 
bour not ourselves. Love actively, positively. 
Not to love even your own body is itself & 
form of mental laziness and selfis s. We 
depict the ‘great God Iswarn as dancing—ih 
jovial energy. Follow His cxumple in all 
hitmilit to the extent that he has given you 
the energy. Гетаға па the result of his energy 
demolishes Rakshasas, Let your own énergy 
do swav with the demon of nnéleanliness. 
Tr is not only villares that sin. Municipal 
towns are goterally m lütrine bl] rond. Few 
are thë houses éven of appatently respect 
able people- which have private latrines 

The hook-worm-disease is believed ty doctors 
to. inféct something like oo per cent, of 
the people and to be draining away energy 
worth Inkhs of rupees. If but our people cease 
t6 polltite sail indiscriminately, if bnt evry 
village panchayat insists on people mit commit. 
ting mtisance in public places and insists on 
private and qublic latrines, here is » sonrce of 
Wealth which is recovered for the people in the 
shape of energy hitherto drained away by tHe 
hook-worm and the people can increase their 








wealth and hence their knowledge, füsanita- 
Hon, poverty and ienrance from a vicinis 





circle: Fach leads to the other. Rot their re 
verses also lead cach ta thè ther, битип 
is. a source of wealth and krowlede as: wentth 
is n sonrce of sanitation and knowledge and _ 
knowledge is a source of wealth and santtation: 
The point where the village can cut the viciouk 
circle. ensiest i& insanitation; You have bit to 
fecide to be clean and you will he. If there fs 
one function of the village paychayat which is 
of super-importarice, T say it is sanitation. 
The knowledge that religion gives you helps 
rou to live. The knowledge that the Puranas 
and Sastraxy give vou helps you to live. The 
knowledye—the Jittle knowltdee—that your 
sons learn in the primary school, the knowledge 
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to write, to read and to count, a little knowledge 
òf civics, ol hygiene, of science also helps them 
to Hve. The more knowledge vou can get rhe 
better it is for vou—provided of course you 


know also how to nse your knowledge wisely. 


At the present day and for a century, a great 
diood of knowledge is flowing into the country. 
Hurope hus been busy for three or four hundred 
years in studying phvsics, biology, engineering 
and other sciences. There is practically none 
of this which is denied to an Indian. "There 
gre Шой of Indians in India who are 
learning this knowledge in Universities and 
schools. Hut vou in villages ate not getting the 
benefit of it. Insist on its being done: Vou 
Help to pay for the maintenance of the Uni 
versities and schools. Let the men who learn 
there give vou the benefit of what they learn— 
not ns n matter of option or öf charity btt as å 
matter of duty. It is possible to arrange for 
all young men seeking to receive degrees of uni- 
versities to go round villuges in prescribed 
nreas, sav for six months cach, telling people in 
villages what they have learnt. In the old 
dass, knowledge—chiefly religious—spread by 
wandering Phagavaihars and Sanyasis, Tet 
these modern men of knowledge who have been 
given that knowledge mainly by the taxes that 

pay give back to the villagers some of 
the gifts of knowledge. Let again educated men 
among vou teach the: uneducated among you. 
The more knowledge you gct the more im the 
long run will be vour health and your wealth 
paid) thie will react and increase your knowledge. 
Thus, I snggest to you that you shonld attack 
insanitation direct and poverty and ignorance 
through your organized demand. from the 
Government and from the educated middie 
classes respectively. The less poor and ignorant 
vou. are, the more do the Government 
und the educated classes gain themselves. 
And os a village grows in health, wealth 
and intelligence, the village panchayat шалу 
grow so as to exercise other administrative 
functions—control of irrigation, control- ower 
village officers, control over judicial matters, 
limited powers of taxing and so forth and so 





revive the full-fledged village communities of 
old. Tt may be objected that sheh a consim- 


mation will lead ws away from the democracy 
which has bect sought to be bolt top in India. 
(This is I believe a wrong view. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that the development af 
fully organized village panchayats will be the 
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first step in the reorientation of democracy in 
India. 

It is a curions and vet natural fact that the 
European idea of how the world of matter is 
organized and how the world of men should be 
organized is the same: Newton's theory of 
gravitation and Rousseau’s conception of demo- 
cracy are both the results of a common intellec- 
tual impulse, Newton conceived every piece of 
matter as affected by every other piece of matter 
in the world and moved as a result of such 
influence. Thus each piece of matter gives to 
itself only existence but no motion. Its motion 
is caused by the other pieces of matter in the 
world, So also, Rousseau defines democracy as 
the freedom of each individual provided he does 
not interfere with the equal freedom of 
other people. So fa man wishes tọ know 
how he is free to act, he should first know 
whether the freedom of all other men is 
affected adversely thereby, Hence the motion 
or action of each man is the result of relations 
to all other men. A man's activity is thus a. 
residuum of the influences of all other men. 
In the case of matter, Newton framed a 
new law for the influence according to 
the distance. Rousseau has not dine 50 
for men, He taken all men to be 
approximately NETS їп influence irrespec- 
tive of distances from a man. Hence the 
resu[t of their influence on a man is decided 
bv the majority. If a larger number of people 
sav that a man should do a thing than that of 
people who say otherwise, the man should do 
it. Thus the law of majority rule is a simple 
counterpart of the law of gravitation: Tn 
Europe, however, the Newtonian conception 
of how the world is organised hus had to be 
given up in favour of Einstenian conception, 
According to Einstein, every piece of matter has 
its motion settled only by relation to its own 
neighbourhood. The world in which this 
motion can be so determined is, I believe, the 
bigger world than that of matter in which 
Hindus have believed. Each piece of matter 
has thus only to look to itself and its neigh- 
hours and then the whole universe can he 
harmoniously organized: This: is the very 
conception which has, for the world of men, 
yielded as the notion of dharma. If each man 
acts according to his own spiritual nature in 
the circumstances of his neighbourhood, a stable 
himan orientation can be achieved. Соте one 
step further than the individual, an organic 
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village community which performs its dharma 
according to its nature and neighbourhood can 
be the unit of a stable national organization. 
‘Thins democracy requires to be revisioned. 
Its fundamental need is the organization of 
humanity as a brotherhood. The mode of 
operation can be either that of Newton or ihat 
of Einstein. The Indian way of achieving 
democracy has been that of Einstein. But since 
the Einstenian view has been recent, Europe 
has not hitherto appreciated the Indian's view 
of individual dharma and village communities 
ns bases of a democratic orgattization of socielv. 
It is for Indians themselves to revivity oer 
conceptions atid institutions justified 25 Шу 
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by the climax of European science: The primal 
need of Tndian democracy is the unfolding of 
the dharma, the spiritua] nature of individuals. 
Villiage communities furnish a generally ade- 
quate area of neighbourhood for the play of 
one’s dharma, Through all village communities 
will then flow the samc averbrooding spirit 
which in the individual is alman and which in 
the nation or humanity 1% Brakman. And so 
long as dharma does not act, so long will a 
strong- chough central Government be needed to 
make up for the defect, The more good men 
are, the less need they be ruled, Village 
panchayats thus hold a crucial position in the 
reorientation of democracy. in. India. 
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By Miss Annte B. RANKIN. 


All lovers of Omar Khayyam will be interest- 
ed in the discovery of a new “Rubaiyat’ verse 
by Dr, Alphonse Minguna, the Keeper af 
Oriental Manuscripts in the John Rrlanda 
Library, Manchester, England. "The Bulletin 
of this famous research ‘library, which haa 
quietly grown to be one of the most anthorite- 
tive of the learned periodicala in the world 
of European scholarship, has recorded some 
‘sensational literary finds during the past 
year, but none more popuiar than its latest. 
The quatrain—or four-lined stanza—discovered 
by Dr. Mingana, is quoted im an anonyrmiotts 
Arabic manuscript written between 1258 A.D. 
and 1283, and therefore of contemporary date 
with Omar, the astronomer poet of Persia. The 
ate is borne out by the fact of its dedication 
of Ala ad-Din Ata Malik, the faros. author of 
Jahan Gushe, who died in 1282 A.D. This 
Arabic mantscript—belicved to be unique 
is entitled, ‘The Drinkers’ Choice Draught 
and the Horseman's Hasty Meal" (which 
means a collection of choice witticisms), is 
a pom of about soo quatrains; satirical in 


quality, and in many ways an imitation of 
Khayyam, The quotation is acknowledged and 


the unknown author adds an Arabic transiation 


of Omar's Persian, which proves that the 
famous verse is genuine and authentic and 
actually emanates from the pen of Omar, the 
Tentmaker, himself. Every student of the 
Persian Poet knows that the primary difficulty 
that confronts him is the doubt as to which of 
the rubaiyat have reached us in a form 
most nearly approaching that in which they 
left the Mathemiatician-Astronomer’s hand, 
away back in the eleventh century, Omar's 
Epicurean. audacity of thought and speech 
cansed: him to be regarded askance in his- 
owt time and country, and in consequence 
af the proverbial unpopularity accorded to- pro- 
phets, to be Itt -scantily transmitted abroad. 
From the scourge of fre and sword which swept. 
over Persia and Khorassan from the hostile 
pursuit of the Moslem world, few frail manus-- 
cripts of his poems have escaped. Mutilated 
bevond the average casualties of Oriental trans- 
cription, they are so rare in the East as scarce 
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to have reached seestward at all. After years uf re- 
search they are still a bibliographical conundritm. 
The hest known Tumnnuscript is one which was 
discoverell among sn tnestalogued mats of 
Oriental manuscripts in the Ouseley collection 
at the Bodleian, Oxford, br Prof. FE, B. Cowell, 
who made n ‘transcript of it. The original 
manuscript ts probably onc of the most beautiful 
Persian manuscripts in existence and ‘is written 
tipon thick yellow paper in purple-black tk, 
profusely powdered with gold. The scribe has 
teen exceptionally careful in his work, even for 

s Persian—than which praise cannot go higher! 
Tn по country has the art of calligraphy been 
carried to so high a point, and been so highly 
honoured as in Persia. Their manuscripts are 
omamented with marvellous miniatures, the 
paper is not only powdered with silyer and gold, 
but frequently perfumed with the most costly 
essences,  Fitzgerall refers to thia m one of hia 
best known verses of Omar Khayyam — 


Vet Ah, that Spring should vatiah with the Rose! 
That Youth eweet-scented maugseript should close, 


The Bodleian manwuscript—the one- Fitz- 
gemld nsed for his marvellous translation— 
contains but 158 rubaiyat, or quatrains. Omie in 
the- Asiatic Society's Library at Caleutta, which 
he also used, contains 51:6 quatrians, though 
swelled te that hy all kinda of repetition and 
corruption, In the comparatively modern Cam- 
bridge manuscript, the ribaiyat reach the alarm- 
ing total of So:. "The four-lined stanza just dis- 
covered by Dr. Mingana is said to be in the 
Calcutta: mannscript, but Fitzgerald evidently 
couid not find sufficient authority for including it. 
The present authority, however, is indisputable. 
Dr. Mingana maintains, in a private inter- 
view, that the new quntrain is in his opinion, 
as fune poetry as any in the ‘accepted transin- 
tions. His free prose translation of it nuns ;— 


И the Builder tad succeeded m the construction 
cof His work, why are there so many defects In it? 

Hf the work is not good, whose ia the blame And 
te good, what 9 tbe reason for destroying it? 


In other words, says Dr. Mingatia, why 
should God build a house only to kick it down? 
God is perfect and just; Me surely would not 
destroy the work of His Own Hands! There- 
fore, Omar claims, the world is wol HIS. 
The maniecripts in the John Rylands Library 
dte examined and catalogued in rotation, and 
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the poem which quotes the new quatrain. has 
lain thére for ‘more than 20 years. Tt was 
originally owned by a Colonel Hamilton, of the 
Indian Armv, who transferred it in. r864 to the 
family of  Lórd Crawford, Chancellor of 
Manchester University, whence it was acquired 
mlong with some six thousand other treasures 
by the John Rylands Library їп тооз. This 
is added one more anecdote то the tale 
of. the ''Rubaiyst" whose history, before it 
assumed the purple among classic pocms, is so. 
full of tomance—both of the East and West. 
It begins in timc-honotred wav: Once upon 
a time there were three little Persian school-bors 
who made à vow that the one who shonld attain 
to honour and p ity showk) share his 
fortunes with the other two. Years passed by, 
One of the three—Nizim ul Mulk—rose to be 
Vizier, under Sultan Alp Arslin. ‘Wherenpon 
his schoo! friends found him out and came and 
claimed a share in his good fortune, according 
to the school-boy vow. The Vizier was generous 
and kept his-word. One—Hasan Ben Sabbih— 
was given a high place at the Oriental Court, 
whence he plunged by way of a maze of intrigue, 
to his disgrace nad expulsion: He it was who 
became thè “Old Man of the Mountains" of the 
Crusades, and the founder of the dark name, 
Аалаа! " His old friend, the Vizier himself, 
ultimately fell a victim to Huosan’s nssassin's 
dagger, The other school frieud—Ormar—also 
came to the Vizier to claim his share but 
not is ask for title or office, “The greatest 
boon vou can confer on me,’ he said, tis to let 
me live in a corner wnder the shudow of your 
fortune, to spread wide the advantajres of science, 
and pray for your long life nnd prosperity,’ 
He, too, had his wish and was granted a 
vearly pension of gold from the Sultan's 
treasury. At Nuishapür, - їп Khorassan, this 
lived Omar Khayyam in retirement amd philo- 
snphieal repose. In the Vizier’s own words, he 
wis busied in winning knowledge of every kind 
and especially in astronomy, wherein he attain- 
e] to A very hich eminetiee.. When Malik Shah 
determined to reform the Calendar, Omar wa 
one of the eight Ienrned men employed to do it. 
Ah, but my Comptiations, People хау, 
Reduced the year to better reckoning }—Nay, 


“Twas only striking from the Calendar 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead Vesteriir. 


Khayyam, signifying a Tentme@ker, which was 
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his father’s qrofessiotiin the following whimsi- 
cal lines -— 


Kiayyani, who siitehbed the tests of science, 

| | buried; 
Has [allen im griel'é [une and been enddenly 
The shears of Fate lave cut the tent ropes of his life, 
And thy brother al Hope haa soll him for nothin! 


His. declining years softened by the com- 
panions; the roses and the wine whose Canticle 
he sang to such lasting purpose, so lived and 
died, in rr23, this King of the Wise, Omar 
Khayyam, within sight of the still beautiful und 
fertile valley of Meshed in Khorasan, that 
nursery of Persian song, His. oll sage ud 
trouble, his fe unabridged—more than this 
at Oriental af that time could not hope from 
Fate, Yet one last wish was granted more. 
Omar, Hike "'horwaldsen, desired: to have roses 
grow over him. 


And lav me, shrouded ju the living leaf. 
By same not nnfrequenied Garden-side. 


After the poet's death, one of his disciples 
visited the grave, found that it was beneath a 
garden wail, "and the fruit trees reached their 
boughs over, and dropped their. blossoms. over 
Tis tomb, so that it was almost hidden." 
It is às n poet, not as a. man of science, that 
Omar, thongh dead, liveth and will live. The 
internal evidence-of the collection of philosophio 
quatrains exhumed by Prof. Cowell after 
centuries of oblivion, and translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald, suggests that they were written, 
like Goethe's "Faust," at intervals. extending 
m the whole period of Omar's life and collect- 

ed probably after his death. It is his owt deep, 
Secret, inner life, his spiritual existence, hia 
doubts, struggles, sorrows, deepest thoughts, 
that he pours into passionate poetry, full alike of 
Sadness and of, splendour, Like all literature 
that is truly vital with the genuine record af 
а human soul, it transcends the local and 
temporary. The perennial essence of Omar's 
song might belong to almost, any country and 
is Scarcely limited by any. particular century; 
Every student of, Omar rends into- this. poet's 
quatrains his own pet-philosophy and interprets 
him according to his own religious views 


Whether he is regarded as a transcendental 
ugnostic or an ornamental pessimist, his philo- 
sopliy, as Fitzgerald wrote when he was translat- 
ing him, is one, alus ! that never fails iti the world. 
Yet Omer Khayyam, truce metal as he may 
be, is prized more for the mellifiuous music 
which made him known to the Western world 
than for the philosophy preached by the sweet 
singer. Tho modern Persian recks nothing of 
Omar in the original, It is the matchless per- 
fection of the clear notes of the "Nightingale 
of Woodbridge", heard from. the alleys of the 
old Essterm garden, that has saved Omar. from 
Joining so many of his brother Persians in: the 
Walhalla of pre-historic verse: 

The romance of Fitzgerald's exquisite poem 
which. appeared. late im 1850, only to fall from 
grüce into. tlic four-penny. box. which. at that 
time stood outside the stall of that prince of 
London booksellers—Mr, Quaritch—and. then 
soarel to 1400 dollars. lüst- year, arid am hotonr- 
ed aneéedotage, i& one of the most striking in 
the work! of bibliography, Legend loves 
to relate bow a letter from Мо Брајн 
—the only cvidente of attention the poor 
"Rubaivat'" received on tts debut into a 
cold, unhbeeding world—citcled the globe for ten 
years before it, reached its address; how. 1t was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti who discovered the hid 
treasure in, 2861, amd proclaimed it to his 
frends, with Swinburne joining in the generous 
rice to induce a rise in the barometer of 
popularity; how one American about the same 
time, bought two hundred copies. to-give away 

to his. friends, until both in England and 
Arash, Omar Khayyam, through the. magic 
medijun of Fitzgerald, wou for- himself count- 
less friemls, and admirers. Since the second 
edition, now scarcely less rare, was called for 
ini. 1368, the 'Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam’ hus 
boen reprinted in all manner of shapes on both 
sules of the Atlantic. | 

"Omar," concluded Dr. Mingana iu the 
interview, '"wonld have done very well to-day. 
Very. well indeed 

Then. with a twinkle in his- brilliant brown 
eyes, he added; ‘“He is so very tno lox 1" 

"Hat," he murmured to himself with a sigh, 
"ace need a Fitzgerald to set the new verse to 
music; 
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THE CULTURAL UNITY OF INDIA. 


By Mr. CHAMUPATI, M.A, 


Kings and kingdoms pass, but culture 
remains. It is an immortal heritage of the 
nation; It is the bond of continuity which 
links the past with the present and the present 
with the future. It is the mind of the nation, 
ts soui. Sects quarrel, Religious bodies wrangle. 

Sects quarrel. Religious: bodies wrangle. 
As long, however, as there is a common culture 
among them, there is unity im the matter of 
essentials. 'The Republic of Letters overlaps 
political boundaries. The Republic of Culture 
із still more extensive, for the scope of culture 
is wider than that of letters, unless what the 
mind of nations writes on the plate of time be 
considered t6 constitute "Letters'. 

What India has contributed to the ‘Letters’, 
sö interpreted, of the world, is no mean fragment 
of humanitv's mental treasures: amd to me the 
thought that the various elements àf the people 
of India, of different derivations and different 
persuasions as same of them may be, are steeped 
jn the same spirit of Indian culture, gives 
infmite solace, infinite mental joy, The 
Soul of India has tevelled in the iden of 
Unity, —tunity of God, unity of Man, unity of 
human and sub-human creation, It was sọ in 
the days of the Vedas, from which the Authors 
of the Upanishads derived their ecstatic inspira- 
tion. “Yatra Vishvam ‘bhavat yeka mipam’’ 
where all becomes One, savs the Atharva Veda. 
'""Namasyo yaspatireka eva'"—the adorable Lord 


is only one. The same note rings in the 
immortal song of Sri Krishna, viz, the 
Bhagavad Gita—Vidya vinaya ‘‘sampanne 


Britimane gavi hestini, Suni chaiva svapakecha 
panditàh samadarsinnh," In the eyes of the 
wise, the learned and sclf-disciplined Brahmann, 
the cow, the elephant, the dog, the chandala 
аге сопа], 

Science to-day is proving that this primeval 
vision of Indin, viz., the vision of a sameness 
finning through man and snimal—and it fell 
to Bose, one of the greatest Indians of to-day 
to prove again, through vegetable too,—is 
physically true. <All these have souls, as: all 
these are imbued with life. The — poetry 


of India, in whatever language, and of 
whatever province, is vision. We find it in 
Sanskrit. A system of philosophy, viz. the 
Vedanta has been reared on this conception. 
And in genuine Vedanta the Soul of India is 
thought to have manifested itself at its best 
and highest. Mediæval religion, both Hindu 
and Moliammadan, ig a ramification of the 
Vedanta; Kabir and Nanak, Chaitanyy and 
Dadu, Tukaram and Ekunath nre steeped in 
the spirit of love for their fellow-beings, Literal 
fellowship is theirs, for the fellowship they 
preach takes as its basis the principle of One- 
ness of life manifested differently in manifold 
forms. | 

The culture of India his been a culture. of 
fusion. India has always obliterated the dis- 
tinction of ‘native’ and “foreigner’, Whoever 
adopted India as his home became Indian, a part 
of the social organism of India, For no country, 
no clime, cani the claim be made that it has heen 
immune from foreign influence, The illusion 
of Indian isolation in thc centuries of antiquity 
is now evaporating into the wind, as every few 
antiquariam research brings to Nght some new 
evidence of the cultural connection of India 
with foreign lands: ‘The excavations at 
Harappa are the latest surprise to the nnbeliev- 
ing sceptic. At one stroke has the link of 
cultural community been established between 
India and Mesopotamia, I find testimonies of 
cultural affinity between Indians and Africans 
of the ancient times, Customs have survived 
among the native tribes of these parts whi 
bear unmistakable testimony to Aryan aire 
once prevailed among them. 

There came Persians, Greeks and Scythians, 
some as friends of India, some as foes, ‘Time 
dissolved themi among the Indians, so that to- 
day nothing distinctive remains of their alien 
character. The impact of Islam was, perhaps, 
the greatest shock, which India endured during 
the days of its degeneration, It shook the lazy. 
veins in which blood began to run again. A 
new langttage, a new art, à new mental eutlook 
were an inevitable result of this new awakening. 
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In Northern Indis Urdu took its birth. It was 
a mixture of Persian words in а Samskritic 
Indian language. The earliest poetry of Urdu 
contains a greater clement of Hindi than its 
present descendent Mearing that name. It was 
after the advent of the English that Urdu 
poetry rose. to its highest. Апа tlie sweetest 
pieces of Urdu poetry conta a strong favour 
of Vedanta. The best enjoyed Urdu poets are 
those who have risen above externals, upon 
whom the vision of internal unity has dawned 
as on the earliest seers. Amir Minai sings à 
true Indian strain when he says: “Khnidi 
khudà па sahi Ram Ram kar lenge. And 
Amir Minai is one of the most devout of 
Muslims. Ravindra, the poet laureate of Asia, 
whose message lias been eagerly welcomed by 
both East and West is a true descetudent of the 
scers of the Veda. He owns his debt to the 
Upanishads, His tay is the lay of Animate 
Unity, He encloses within his grasp both 
Crient und Oceident—a genuine Indian idea. 






And now from written poetry, we may pass 


on to chiselled poetry, poetry of mute stonc. 
Cr earliest evidences of this poetry date back 
to Buddhist times. Art manifested itself even 
earlier in. the daily life of the Indian. 
shape of the urns in which the ashes of cremat- 
ed bodies exhumed at Harappa are found 
deposited appears to be one of the most ancient 
relics of man's attempt at giving things of his 
daily tse a geometric symmetry, Coins, too, 
have been unearthed and seals, the impressions 
on which have carried the origin of the art of 
writing far back itito antiquity, There are 
houses, made of bricks and arranged into cities. 
What a contrast does thia civilised life bear to 
пакой barbarity of Europe in comparatively 
modern times! | 

Tie mite muse was speaking through 
atticles of ordinary utility, She seized npon 
stone when the highest conceptions of the 
human mind—subtl metaphysical conceptions 
of God and Soul, candescended to take to them- 
selves a body of stone. Thence grew sculpture. 
God and Sen! had, prior to that period, been 
a matter of the mirid—something which ever 
the mind could not grasp. The votarv by à 
sudden effort. caught hold of his God and petri- 
fed Him, It was in the days af the decadence 
of earlier, and to some, purer Buddhism that 
the Buddha was made God, and for that a con- 
orete God. The loss of religion was the gain 
uf art. What piety, what contemplation, what 
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sereneness of mien and attitude has theim- 
mortal artist imparted to his undying idea of 
Godhead. The hand of the sculptor has 
enlivened stone and created out of it a living 


God. 

lf the Buddhist had one God, the Brahmana 
had many. He was not slow in giving them att 
incarnation of stone, ‘To every sentiment, soft 
and cough, high and low, he gave a divina re- 
presentation. His idea of divinity was a com- 
prehensive idea. He would not sift good from 
evil, for that would retract irom the wholeness 
of his conception. He would not posit a Devil 
separate from the Divinity, for that might set 
up rivalry. 

The two schools went on aud then came the 
time for the soul of India to assert itself. King 
Harsha bowed to the idols of both Pauranic God 
and Buddha. And in Indian sculpture, too, 
Bralimanic and Buddhist deities began to appear 
side by side. From the national point of view 
these are some of the happiest treasures of 
Indian art. They have combined in ‘happy 
reconciliation the warring minds of Tiia, 
The soul of the Buddhist and of the Brahmin. 
find common solace in joint presentation of 
their deities, Puritan Buddhists too had not 
heen idle in the meantime and even before. 
Asoka reared his pillars on which edicts pro- 
claiming the ideal of religious liberty for man- 
kind were engraved. Tinthusiasm for religion 
in Tudia was seldom barbarous. Religion con- 
quered with weapons of peace, Asoka's empire 
extended over almost the whole of India, His 
empire, as that of his Arran ancestors, was 
“broad-based on the goodwill of the people.” 
Buddhist universities too were conceived uot 
ín a harrow sectarian spirit of religious ins- 
truction.. Their course was liberal. Pilgrims 
from foreign lands flocked to India, as of otd 
They carried the message of Huddha to other 
countries so that a cultural conquest of lands 
in both the East and the West was effected 
without the least shedding of innocent human 
blood. Chin recognises her debt to-day. So 
too do Japan, Burma, Cambodia, Siam and 
Cevlon. Crete and Rome and Egypt have stb- 
liminal memoties of their loan. 

With Mohamttaden occtipition the art 9t 
India entered on a new phase. tis difheult ta 
determine what features of mediceval art were 
indigenous. growth and what thew 
phases were grafted on it by the impact of 
Arabic architectute, Assimilation is the essence 
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of culture. The Taj is the wonder of the 
world. In it the art of India has achieved its 
greatest triumph. It is a monument, as records 
of history testify, of the collaboration of Hindu 
and Mohammadan genius. But, why make this 
distinctian? The genins was Indian. The 
circula dòme and the pointed arch have been 
found, save Havell, in earlier buildings ш 
Bengal, The former, with the Hower petals at 
its base, represents the blooming heart, hrdaya- 
kamüla, an oft-recurring simile in the devotional 
literature of India. ‘The latter 1s embodiment in 
stone of the Indian attitude of prayerful homage 
ito the Divine Lord—viz., the folded hands of 
the self-forgetini adorer. The heart responds 
readily to the holy impulse which these features 
of the medieval Indian art arouse in the 
worshipiul mind. 

The Hindu has, perhaps, been scared away 

by the engraving of Arabic verses on the marble 
walls of the ‘Taj. The script is foreign. But 
the hands that engraved it are Indian, a further 
proof of the superior adeptness of the Indian 
sculptor, Dame utility whispers sceptic ques- 
tionings as to the barely personal sentiment of 
‘the Emperor which lies at the root of the Taj. 
The deepest human sentinients are always per- 
sonal. Entombed im the Taj is the King’s 
spouse, but the sacred sentiment of conjugal 
love, which in commemorating her, the royal 
husband has male immortal im stone, is a 
universal longing which oversteps the bounds 
of clime and country, of religion and race. The 
Taj to me is a dream of sacred matrimonial 
Affection—a dream to which the royal consort 
submitted to remain engrossed in it to the end 
of time. On the bank of the Jumna lies the 
king steeped in everlasting love. In sumnu-shine 
and moon-shine, in fair weather and rough 
weather, he lies lost to all but love. 
— Miihuval art, ah [ has not been without ita 
baneful effects on religion. The grand sepul- 
chres and mausoleums are the haunts of people 
who can do no credit to any religion. One 
sighs as one reflects how the loss of religion 
agd piety has agam been the gain of ort. One 
cannot but wish that mediaval art, us in fact 
all att, had found better—healthier and more 
democratic use, In the temple of art utility is 
perhaps a heathen itea, We dismiss it. 

After written and engraved song, let us 
come to spoken song. Poetry and sculpture are 
to me varieties of song, And Music is of 
course, song, only vocal song. From the carli- 
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est psalms of the Vedas to the latest melodies 
of the modern minstrels the sonl of India has 
been pouring in essani music. The -spoken 
muse has all along been thè muse- of unity. 
Neither religion nor politics have been able to 
break the harmony of. this muse of vocal felicity. 
The Hindu and the Mohammnadan when they 
come tà pay their homage to this шие, háve to 
adopt one language, one manner, one mode, one 
tone and onë tune. The love of Krishna is the 
dominant note, and Ras Khan, Taj, and others 
whose ide of Krishna lá wider than that of the 
Vaishnava idol, have no hesitation th joming 
Sura aud Mira in their songs of devotion to the 
Divine Cowherd. Their enraptiring lays ате 
couched in Braja, the language of the land of 
Krishna's sportive childhood, 

The Temple of India's culture knows tio dis- 
tinction of sect, of creed, of colour, It stands 
on the bed-rock of unity. The religious move- 
ments that take their birth in the temple have 
an inclusive, instead of exclusive, outlook. 
Ram Mohan Roy saw oneness in all religious. 
Vivekanand rmsd the- ery of the Veilanta і. 
ninterialistic West. Ram Tirtha of the Punjah 
joined his voice to the voice of his predecessor 
and his ‘conception of mystic religion was 
clearer) though not ‘so rich. And Dayananid 
who spoke im the voice of thunder aud storm 
recognised all religions to be the offshoots of 
the Veda. He unified all cultures at the root. 

Strange, af it may scem, even in the 
struggles of to-day thut are being waged be- 
tween different sects and communities of India, 
bloody and barbarous as some af these conflicts 
are, I sea vision of ainity—of oneness passing 
through the threes of a new birth, India is 
rising. She is already awake, Through the 
mist of the morn the first rays of the rising 
sun, of a new day, are visible. Blessed are they 
who recognise the rising sun, and set their 
bouse in order to welcome him ! 

Sanskrit has all along been the cultural 
language of Indis Every provincial dialect 
derives its culture words [гош Sanskrit, сте 
languages of the fur-away south. Tt is a bappy 
idea of the Hindi alumni to publish a Nagari 
vdition of HAli and Gilib. Any addition that 
may come from Arabic and Persian and Englisli 
vocabularies to the vocabulary derived from 
Sanskrit is welcome, Only let it come im the 
course of nature. Mohammadans | will, as a 
matter of religions necessity, read Arabic amd 
Persian. "To others too these languages are not 
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taboo. 


tiese 


An milux of words: and idioms from 
sources will thus contiue. Let all 


Indians, asa national duty, learn Sanskrit, for 


oniy so can they he masters.of literary Hindi, 
and for that matter, of literary Bengali; literary 
Marathi, literary Gujarati, literary Telugu, and 
literary ‘Tamil. And treasures of Sanskrit are 
untional treasures. The cnlture of India is no 
exotic growth. We have the greatest variety 
of seasons, the greatest yaricty of altitude, the 
greatest variety of the productivity and verdant 
benuty of the soil In the midst of varied 
climates, India is one, In the midst of varied 
scenery, India is onc.. "One in manv is the 
natural outlook of India, This is its notion, its 
inspiration, its creed, the maxira of its medha- 
tion, the formula of its being. 

The festivals of India are some of them 
stuscmal, others national, The laishakhi, the 
Holi; the Maghi are landmarks in the yearly 
progress of Indian seasons, 0 veritable panorama 
of nature's hues. The birth-days of Rama and 
Krishna, the Dusschra, the Divali commemorate 
historic events. ‘The heroes of these festivals 
nre histaric personages, of whose doings any 
nation on the earth may be proud. Best 
emboiliments of the culture that gave them 
birth, they bear not the least tinge of sectarian 


importance. For neither Rama nor Krishna . 


was the apostle or even advocate of a sectarian 


creed! Thee were warriors; and their achieve- 
ments, military as wel] as administrative, reflect 
ineffaceable glory om our common motherland, 
Their conquests were marked by a uniform 
policy of non-annexation, the special characteris- 
tic of Indian polity —a chatucleristis at the root. 
of which lies the self-same mamira of India's 
immortal cultüre—''one in шапу," 

This manira has begun to assert itself apain.. 
The temporary decay to which Bharat was. 
subject, in the course of which instead of 
assimilation, disintegration was the rule of its 
life, instead of association and absorption, 
isolation was its motte, appears to be coming ta 


ап еші. Asin past ages, inity will once again 


prevail over forces of disunion. Tt has already 
prevailed. For the heart of India is ‘sound. 
Only the externals had degenerated: For 
through the songs of ‘Tagore and the paintings 
of Avaniudra, in the scientific researches of 
Bose and the humanitarian messages of Gandhi, 
the same old vision of “ote in many" is mani- 
festing itself. The religions of the world wre 
rehashing themselves in accordance with the 
latest religious voice of Trdia, the voice of 
Dayanand. ‘Thus, while politically we tie low, 
we are making agzin a spiritual conquest of the 
world, And who knows spiritual conquest. will 
not lead to political conquest a wholesale: re- 
habilitation of world's politics, 
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Is a letter dated Madras, roth April, 1526, 
Sir "Thomas Munro, Governor of Mairas, wrote 
ns follóws :— 


Ak nine to-day I had Sir Ralph Talmer, and half 


an tour after a missionary from Ceylon. The 


cause of Sir Ralph's vinit was a very melsti- 
choly one, which Tam dare you will be greatly 
distressed to hear, Tt was to cousnlt about a 
monument to the memory of our late excellent 


of this month. . DL never knee tho 
death of any: man producing anch a universal 
feeling of regret. There mna some my 
mild, so amiable, and so intelligent about him, 
that it wae impossible por to Jove him, 





This tribute of praise coming from one of 
the greatest—and qnite the  sainthest—of 
British administrators in India, will serve as a 
splendid justification for recalling the memory 


Hishop, who Wied at Trichinopoly on the srl of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, im these 
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pages, the Centenary of his death having been 
celebrated a few months ago. He was the 
second Metropolitan of Indin and succeeded 
Middleton, but he was the first great Bishop 
who acquired a good grasp. of the situation in 
India, and made the most thorotgh-going 
endeavotirs for church organisation there. Tt 
was à wonderfully vast and comprehensive 
visitation that the Bishop undertook through 
his wide diocese, and the record of his tour is 
among the most precious travel-books on modern 
india. The progress of the Bishop in the British 
dominions in India was an act of tiseful states- 
manship, the political yalue of which was hand- 
somely acknowledged by Lord Amherst, the 
Governor-Genotral of India. Heber distinguish- 
ed himself by his endearing personal qualities 
and by literary abilities of a high order. Even 
if he had not gone out to India, he would have 
munde his mark in England ss a divine and 
author. He had indeed earned a name before 
lie leit for India. Sir Walter Scott visited 
Heber at Oxford, and the incident is recorded 
of Heber’s composing impromptu some lines of 
his Newdigate Prize Poem, at the suggestion of 
Scott. Heber's premature death. in India 
elicited the homage of several literary person- 
ages in England among whom were to be 
counted Southey, Mrs, Hemans and Thackeray. 
Thackeray's words are striking: “The charm- 
ing poct, the happy possessor of all sorts of gifts 
and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, high 
character, competence—he was the beloved 
parish priest in his own home of Hodnet, 
fcounselling his people in their troubles, advis- 
ing them in their difficulties, comforting. them 
in their distress, kneeling often at their sick 
beda àt the hazard of his own life; exhorting, 
encouraging where there was need : where there 
was strife the neace-maker; where there was 
want the free giver. "' 

Heber's works consist of Hymns, critical 
essays, and two Journals, one describing a 
European tour undertaken by him, and the 
other deseribing his Indian travels. In con- 
templating Heber as a prominent son af the 
Empire, who had his own share in building it 
up, or nt any rate, in ennobling its purposes, 
his book on Tndia, '"The Narrative of a Tournev 
through the Upper Provinces of India etc. ete" 
15 0 ateat interest to ns. т 
E s the Golden Age of the East Tndia 
Company when Heber toured India.. Elphin- 
stone was consolidating the Western Provines 
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of India, and Munro was setting the example 
of a sympathetic administration that was ttn- 
tiring in its efforts to improve the condition of 
the subjects, ‘The problem of India had not 
then arisen as one of the portents of the British 
political horizon, India had mot vet attained 
a tnited voice, to dreani of self-government or 
clamour for political privileges. Education was 
in the beginnings. The leaders of the Indian 
commtutity received only condescending patron- 
age from the British people. Heber referred to 
Rammohun Roy as "a learned native. . (who). 
remostrated ngainst this system last year, in a 
paper which he sent me to be put into Lord 
Amberst's ‘hands, and which, for its good 
English, good sense, and forcible arguments, is 
a real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic,” 
The contact with the West was yet to modify 
substantially the traditional customs of the 
people of India. Sutter was to be penalised 
only in r829, and Heber witnessed personally 
actual funcral piles erected in Calcutta for the 
performance of the supreme act ol self-sacrifice 
practised by the Hindu wife. 

India in Heber’s time had the picturesqte- 
ness of numerous separate principalities that 
exhibited each its own varying’ degree of 
advance of political growth, or of civilization 
in general. All the past ages in the world could 
perhaps he experienced st one stretch. in India 
at the time, A live descendant of the far-famed 
Moghul emperors was still in Delhi, The 
uppearance of the streets of Lucknow was 
characterised by Heber to exceed in its wurlike 
character, that of London as pictured in the 
‘Fortunes of Nigel’. 'lrimbakjee Danglia, who 
had been the soul of the last great rally of the 
Malhrattas acninst the British power, lived at 
Chunar as a political prisoner, and was visited 
by Heber, having been regarded as a little 
Napolcon. 

The conveniences of travel were few, and 
the security of person and property did not 
exist, The Bishop was accompanied by a huge 
train’ of sepovs and attendants which filled him 
with a delicate sense of inward shame, but there 
was ти convenient possibility of dispensing 
with it, Tn reckoning the members of his camp 
on one occasion, the figure was discovered to be 
165. 

India presented a wealth of ancient 
memorials, and a diversity of customs among 
the people which quite baffled the understanding 
of foreigners. Though not possessing the inti- 
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mate knowledge of Hindu custonis acquired by abandoning himself like a Pierre Loti to. new 


the Abbe Dubois, or the Sanskritic learning of 
Warren Hastings or Sir William Jones, the 
industrious observations of Heber enabled him 
to fearn-a good deal, and unlearn a great deal 
more, about India, His sentence about Moghul 
builders has since become classic: ‘These 
Pathans built like giants and finished their work 
like jewellers." To  misrepresentations оѓ 
Hindu customs, Heber had frequent opportunity 
to give the lie, One instance may be mentioned 
of the belief, to which Thackeray perversely 
gave currency, that the Indian Bayaderes were 
regarded with respect among the other classes 
of Hindoos, as servants of the gods, and that 
after a few years’ service, they often married 
respectably. Heber is satisfied after enquiries 
that this is all untrue. “I cannot find this is 
the case; their name is à common term ùf re- 
proach among the women of the country, nor 
could any mat or decent caste marry one ot 
their number, But we are to note here that 
Heber himself could not escape falling into 
errors of his own, He failed to note that many 
classes of Brahmins strictly obstained from 
animal food, 

Hard and incessant travel is no small trial 
of a man's personal qualities, and the fervent 
altachment of Heber’s followers to their master 
tz an abundant testimony to his infinite good 
nature This is what he records on an occasion 
of his illness, "Here I remained the whole of 
the next day, being too iil to move. At the 
time that I gave orders for this halt, I kuow not 
why, but the whole caravan. seemed to be con- 
vinced that I was not long for this world. 
Abdullah worried mie a great deal with his 
lamentations on my premature end in the wilder- 
tesa, recommending all manner of unattainable 
or improper remedies, and talking all sorts of 
absurd wisdom, at tho same time that his eyes 
were really full of tears: The poor Sirdar sail 
nothing, but showed a moss pitiful face every 
tet or twelve minutes through the tent door. 
The 'goomnshta," or master of the camels, thw 
old Soubahdar, the Aumeen, and mans others 
came to affer up their good wishes anid prayers 
for my recovery; ard perhaps, the best and 
most useful proof of their goodwill. was, that I 
heard no needless noise in the camp tho whole 
day; and, if a voice were raised, "chup! chup" 
'ailence | silence l" followed immediately." 

Though constant réstraint and frequent iñ- 
sularity prevent the Bishop from freely 


him. 


sensations o[ beauty, we have ample evidence 
of his catholicity. He admires the Indian com- 
plexion and thinks it more artistic than the 
white, he regards the Indian costumes 48 grace- 
ful and picturesque and would regret their 
alteration to the English mode; the beauty of 
women in different parts of the country is care- 
fully noted, and he is transported with the 
beautiful] natural scenery of the Himalayas. 
Every tree and bird and animal, he observes 
with scientific curiosity, as he takes note of the 
social customs of each locality. Many a stray 
traveller on the road with a romantic tale of 
his own comes across Heber to elicit his keen. 
curiosity and warm praise, He takes pains to 
&cquaint him&elf with the political situation of 
each part of the country, noting the details 
of governmont and taxation, and the principal 
industries of the people. In the perseverance 
with which he travelled to the remotest corners 
of India, and in the subordinating of domestic 
ties to public duty, he was not less idealistic 
than Livingstone, Without regarding himself 
as a bird of passage Heber looked to forging 
permanent links with India, and he meant to 
repeat his Visitations, taking also his family with 
A grave in India was providentially a 
fitting conclusion to a whole-hearted carger in 
devotion to that country, — — | 

"The Historical value of tho Bishop's Indian 
Journal is to be founil in the observations which 
bear striking relevancy to many a phenomenon 
or feature of India today., He notes the rise of 
the vernacular press and the keen discussion of 
politics in them. "Of the upper classes a Very 
considerable proportion learn our language, read 
our books and newspapers and show a desire to 
court our society." Of Indian civilization 
Heber puts up a defence against important men. 
who regarded Indians as having been in a rude 
state and had said that it wis necessary to give 
them first a relist for the habits and comforts 
of a civilized life before they could embrace the 
trihas of the Gospel, Heber writes: "I know 
no part of the population except the mountain 
tribes . . who can with any propriety of 
language be called uncivilized.” It was mot 
long ago that William Archer described Indin 


as being steeped in barbarity. Nor should we 


overlook that the objection to admit Indians in 
South Africa is based on the low standards of 
life of the darker trace. In comparison with 
other European nations who have tried to 
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acyuire dominion in India, the heneficence of 
British role has always been regarded more 
favourably than the personal manners of the 
British. An illuminating study of the problem 
of social mixing between Europeans and Indians 
has oniv been recently oifered by Mr. Forster 
in his Passage to Indin."  Heher's remarks are 


significant: “But though I fully believe the 
infivence. of Hritain to have been honestly 


employed for the benefit of India, and to have 
really produced great good to the country and 
‘its inhabitants, I have not been Jed to believe 
that our government is gencrally popular, or 
advancing towards popularity. Tt is, perhaps, 
‘impossible that we should be so in any great 
degree; vet I think there ate some causes of 
discontent which it is in our power, and which 
it is our duty, to remove or diminish. One 
of these is the distance and  haughtiness 
with which a very large proportion of the 
civil and military servants of the Company 
treat the upper and middling class of 
natives." Apart from the problems associat- 
ed with the contimuance of the British rule ш 
India, there ate many matters affecting the 
people of India on which Heber does not fnil 
to comment, and he is always interesting, 
especially when he does not conclude with the 
suggesting of conversion to Christianity as the 
supreme remedy. Social cvils like carly 
marriage and stutter ate regretted by hini. 
He notes the widespread distress of the un- 
emploved, resulting from the aversion of a so- 
called educated cinss to manual tabour, He is 
plagned. by “‘expectants’ and *‘candidates” for 
employment, as servarits of great Men or moon- 
sheds in some government office. 

Heber makes clear the difficulty of the 
Hindu-Moslem unity or their living together 
peaceably even under a foreign domination. He 
presents an elaborate story of troubles in 
Benares when recording his visit to that city. 
Even Gandhi's non-co-operation may be antici- 
pated in an event described by Heber. When 
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after a serons affray between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, the Ganges had been polluted 
by the latter with the blood of s cow, the 
Brahminus in Benares wemi in melancehole pro- 
cession to the ghats and zat there for two of 
three days, refusing to enter their Һот, 
form of passive resistance called рр. 
Dhurna™: Then the English magistrates were 
induced to console them and persuade them to 
return home. To quote Heber: “Mr: Bird who. 
was one of the ambassadors on the occasion, told 
me that the scene was very impressive and 
even awful” 

The memory of Heber to-day should, however, 
offer a practical comment on the members of 
the British race serving in India. Britain 
should be unwilling to: riss the ample feld that 


India has now so long offered for the careers of 


her children, On the other han, the severest 
eritic of British rule in Indis hes not grudged 
the debt of gratitude due to the brilliant workers 
from Britain in different departments of life. 
Though the Indian Civil Service continues 
even. now tò attract the British vouth, the 
Indian Educational Service which offers the beat 
opportunities for giving India the example of 
British character and intellect, is passing away. 
In less than twenty years more, unless special 
efforts sre made in the future to secure British 
recruits, the Indian Educational Service will 


not have any more member of the Hritish race 


left in it. It may be useful to note here what 
Bishop Heber, a rare example of intellectual 
and moral excellence, haa said on the subject 
of service 11 India: The Indian! “service still 
1s one of the best within an Tinglishman's reach, 
m affording to every young man of talent, 
industry and good: character; o field of honour- 
able and useful exertion, anil a prospect of 
molerate competency, without any great risk of 
health and life than with such views before 
him, and with a reliance om God's good pro- 
vidence, a Christian is fully justified in en- 


 eountering.'' 
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ETIOLOGY OF RACE-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By Me. G, A, CHANDAVARKAR, В.А., М.К.А.5 


From a historical standpoint the world races 
can be divided into two clisses—the Ruling 


Races and the Subject Races. The Ruling Race 


naturally happens to be either physically 
stronger than or sometimes intellectually 
superior to the Subject Race, and thus the 
lutter is held iu subjection by the former for 
x considerably long time. Even if the Rule of 
one Race over the other be:a benevolent one, a 
times does come when the Subject Races awaken, 
anid this awakening becomes a source of great 
anxiety to the Ruling Race, Love of indepen- 
dence becomes óo strong among the Subject 
Races that they drive the Ruling Races to the 
necessity of emploving sterm шеавитсв to tiain- 
tain peace. On one side there is distrust, and 
on the other, there is oppression. Н Race- 
Consciousness shouhl icad to disturbances, wars 
and bloodshed, should that be thwarted in the 

carly stages or allowed to develope on pro- 
gressive and peaceful lines becomes a perplexing 
problem, Unless and until. the Subject Races 
realise: that their interests. are identical with 
those of.the. Rulers there can he tio hope for 
either, ‘The problem of Rare-Conscionaness is 
one of the most formidable of the world- 
problems to-day. ‘The conflicts between “the 
Whites’ and “the Coloured” races are only its 
sequela If there should be an impact of two 
different types of civilisations this problem 
hecomes more distressing, The stronger race 
in its attempts to have a firm grip over the 
weaker endenvours to conquer it socially 
also und the results become disastrous. The 
etiology of Race-Consciousness, therefore, 
becomes an interesting study. 

The development of Race-Consciousness is 
due to several causes which, for the sake of con- 
venience, we divide into two kinds, the direct 
and the indirect. 

г. The direct causes are the following :— 


listinrtiye desire in lé human hear! te 
Progress. 
This desire makes them move onwards and 


at some time or other, thew feel their further 
progress is impossible without freedom 


2: People associate. happiness with liberty 
of thought and action 9a rmx qu Эса уа 
savs Manu: "Liberty alone gives happiness and 
dependence is the source of misery," This 
desire for freedom gradually ronses the mation. 
to. acttott. à | 

з. Spread of education among the masses. 
When the level of culture is raised, people begin 
to think and resent any act controlling freedom 
ani] action, 

4, Birth of great leaders and, nation 
builders. In the history of every Subject Race 
great men are horn and they guide the nations; 
Their genuine patriotism compels- them to 
loosen the alien grip. They endeavour to of- 
ganise the society by evolving ornde* oot of 
chaos: Even if they die in their struggles 
their martyrdom rouses the Race-Consciousness 
to a high pitch. 

5. If the past of a Race be more glorious 
than the present, its revival leads to the develop- 
ment of the ideas of self-dctermination and 
self-gsaertion, 

Among the indirect causes may be mentioned. 
the following :— 

r. Repression on the part of the Ruling 
Race fosters the desire for freedom: Force has: 
never been ultimately successful in checking 
the onward march of a Subject Race. For a 
time it may. strike terror but it opens the crater 
of the volcano of the pent-up-forces aml any 
time the erruption may take place, Revolt- 
tions on the world over are born ont of re- 


1. “н the alien rule makes the Subject 
Races poorer economic causes give rise to ilis- 
affection. Pinching poverty aud dire destitu- 
tion drive a race to 

It is for the Ruling Race then to study all 
these causes carefully, weigh the pros and cons 
of Race-Consclonsness and in their own inter- 
ests, kd well sd nie ibea alte vat. to 
extend the hand of co-operation and sympathy. 
If force has failed in the past to work our the 
salvation of the Races, sympathy with the 
aspirations — has directly consolidated and 
cemented the bonds of union, "The policies of 
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Asoka, Akbar, and Queen Victoria of blessed 
memory have worked miracles and led to the 
enrichment of both the rulers and the ruled. 
Аз long as sympathy is the keynote of the rule, 
Race-Comsciousness can never be a source of 
danger. After all, human nature yields to 
sympathy and when once the Subject Races are 
convinced that their liberty is never in jeopardy 
their consciousness ànd awakening lead to such 
wonderful results that slowly but surely the 
distinction between the rulers and the ruled 
begins to vanish and the bridge is being guifed, 
The two march had in hund and if a third 
enemy were to be created they unite and form 
a protective armour for the preservation af with. 
IF this phenomenon were to be repeated 
wherever there is likely to be a race conflict. 
the Kingdom of Heaven would soon descend 
upon thus planet and the ideal of the League 
of Nations or the Locarno Pact will be an ac- 
complished fact: 


Circumstanced as we are at present, the 
prospects are Tar from being bright and happy, 
The Asiatics are aflame with new ideals and 
noble aspirations. The onward march of 
European conquest and domination coupled 
with economic causes and the nobler side of the 
British Imperialism have made the coloured 
races think, "Are we to be governed from with- 
in. or without?" Namerically the coloured 
races are superior, only their civilisation may 
not be of the same superior type as tliat o£ the 
Whites, but all the same at one time or other 
their consrimianess ja bound ta tell, 


Now, it challenges the attention of all the 


statesmen siting in the solemn conclaves of the 


League of Nations: March of Democracy is 
another aspect of the same problem, By 
Democracy which is to be distinguished from 
mobocracy is meant not the rule of all but the 
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rule of the cultured many. Again, if the 
Subject Races feel their economic disability and 
find hindrances in their march, their combina- 
поп born of despair will bea formidable one. 
Iuter-communal murriages and international 
dinners for the matter of that will never be 
potent enough to solve these purplexing pro- 
blema. Spread of education, sincere attempts 
on the part of the Ruling Races to take the 
Subject Races out of the quagmire of ignorance 
and poverty, more of sympathy in the recogni- 
tion of national aspirations of the people, grant- 
ing of equal rights economic and political and 
last but mot least, recognition of a fact that no 
nation can hold another in permanent bondage, 
may perhaps prevent n world catastrophe and 
hasten the dawn of the advent of the Prince of 
Peace, When shall we welcome him and how 
shall we prepare the ground for his advent? Is 
the ideal of the League of Nations an empty 
ream? Would it not be possible for all the 
members òf that celestial Parliament to effectual- 
ly solve this problem of Race-Conscionsness and 
minimise its inevitable evils? How to turn this 
to the best advantage is the problem of all the 
perplexing world problems, a problem which is 
as difficult for the Ruling Races os it Is of 
paramonnt importance to the Subject Races, 
If the League of Nations fails to take cognisance 
of the fact of the rights of the Coloured Races 
and were to degenerate into a sort of ‘Holy 
Alliance" where two or three Powers alone 
scramble for power, the objects of its illustrious: 
founder and keen-witted organisers will. be 
defeated. Signs of the tines clearly indicate 
that tbe Subject Races all the world over are 
attaining manhood ond the Coloured tates: 
claim equality as a matter of right. May the 
grand ideals of the League of Nations be soon 
approached and the noble aspirations of the 
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SOME SOCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC 
CHIVALRY. 


Ву Мв. 


The great problem for modern society is the 
growing conflict between Labour and Capita! 
of which we bad an ominous demonstration not 
long ago in the general strike in England. To 
avert such conflicts has always been for years 
the noble endeavour of thinking minds all over 
the world, There have been, broadly speaking, 
two sets of views on the matter. The classical 
economists have, as a rule, favoured ‘agencies 
of industrial peace'', while the revolutionary 
socialists have proposed the abolition of 
capitalism and the re-organisation of society on 
a new basis of guild or group organisation and 
collectivist enterprise. If social harmony and 
social welfare were their objective, all these 
schemes have failed to realise it in their 
practical working. 

The view of that great sage in Political 
Economy, Dr. Marshall, gains all the greater 
force from such negative experienco.. He says 
that the general influence of economic progress 
has been to raise the standard of Hie of the 
poorer classes, and the chief cause of such pro- 
Rress is successful and unselfish business 
enterprise. ‘It has indeed been remarked wath 
Increasing frequency by careful ee 
during recent d that those business 

: gress of industry a 
care for wealth Boe as an indication of success: 
iul achievement than for its own sake.” This, 
Dr. Marshall calls, the spirit of ''Economic 
Chivalry’. “Chivalry in business includes 
public spirit, as chivalry in War includes um- 
selfsh loyalty to the cause of prince of country 
or of crusade. But it includes also a delight in 
tning noble and difheuh things because thov 
ore noble and heute’, In Dr. Marshall's 
opinion, the great and only potent remedy for 
the conflict bgtyween Labour and Capital, which 
has become the mark of the present economic 














Tegime, ls economic. chivairy. 


Communism, Collectivis: ennt 
ism, suggest rongh and ready a to I 
ils, nnd their efficacy is not generally accepted 
or acceptable, They al propose to abolish 
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property and the capitalist class, Some of them 
even seek to disperise with the State and re- 
organise society on a saltiral basis of groups of 
workers. But all these schemes are revolu- 
tionary, and some of them like Syndicaliam 
tacitly declare violence and ''direct'" action as 
a method, while others professing a peaceful 
mission, threaten no less to revolutionise society. 
As aguinst these revolutionary schemes ‘Ecu 
nomic Chivalry"’ has to oler n slower but surer 
méthod of social reform. It does pot propose 
violence to revolutionise the social order, It 
aims at educating the various classes. of society 
to the belief in co-operation and mutusl trustful- 
ness and goodwill, It does not frighten away 
the capitalist class by telling them that '"Pro- 
perty is theft” and that individuals should not 


appropriate what belongs of right to Society. 


Nor does it encotirage the capitalist class to go 
on recklessly exploiting labour tll oppressed by 
their sheer tyranny the workers rise in violence: 
It warns the capitalists om the one hand that 
their well-being depends on encouraging and 
aiding by all possible means (the more benevolent 
the better) the labouring classes, whose co- 
operation alone contributes to their earnings and 
to thc material advancement of society. "To 
exploit them wonld be to kill the goose which 
lays the golden cggs. 

It appeals also to the less materialistic 
feelings of the capitalist class by pieading that 
the workers as fellow iruman wings are to be 
ayinpathised with and encouraged as equals. 
The material welfare and happiness of the 
workers would nòt only increase their contribu- 
tion to the National Dividend, but would appeal 
to the higher spiritual interests of humanity 
which always will live so long as there is a 
religion and a faith amongst ns. The labouring 
classes again are warned] against violent 
measures. Violence defeats itself in the. end, 
To abolish the capitalist class, in the hope of a 
golden millennium of. equality would be to 
destroy the basis of material prosperity. ‘The 
workers would not have the wherewithals to 
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work. ‘There must be a more intelligent, a more 
Provident class than them to set them to Work, 
so that while they benefited others, they would 
also share in the increased benefits tó thën- 
selves. ‘This is the gospel of Compromise which 
economic chivalry teaches, and the understand- 
ing of this principle by all members of society 
would remove the evila most complained of, and 
offer à more potent solution tham revolutionary 
social reconstruction. 

Various schemes: have been proposed to 
reduce the evils of the conflict between Labour 
and Capital, and to produce among both classes 
а deeper belief in their mutual interests, 
Conflict and war arise when interests are found 
to be diverse. But when common interests 
ate created there is no casns belli, 

The capitalist class is powerful and 
conscious of its ‘strength. Unorganised labour 
was brow-beat and sweated by Capital, But 
since the closing decade of the last century with 
the development of Trade Unions, o 
lubour is по longer in need of the chivalry which 
capitulists have been too tardy to show. But 
we ure confronted with a new problem. There 
is more than ever the danger of “economic war" 
between the forces of organised Labour and 
Cupital. 

Among the schemes of industrial peace 
which have been suggested to avert such a strife, 
Economic Chivalry ranks prominent, The 
Agencies of Industrial Peace that have already 
been worked have not lwen uniformly success- 
ful. Profit-sharing and — Co-partnership, ‘а 
dividend'' to labour, have all beeu tried in the 
West, especially in France, as in the famous 
Leclaire and Godin works. Arbitration volun- 
tary and compulsory have been established in 
England by the Whitley Councils since ror? and 
in New Zealand, Germany and in other countries 
where great industrial adyance has been made. 
"The nationalising of industries has also been 
attempted, for instance in England where the 
coal mines ure nationalised and worked by 
‘government, and in the stateworked mid. státe- 
owned railways of many countries, 

But more effective than any of these 
-schemes for industrial peace would be economic 
chivalry. It does not offer a complete scheme 
of reconstruction but contemplates only ‘a 
change of vision of the Capitalists and the 
-Labouring class, a change for the better: A 
feeting of common interest of mutual sympathies 
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which makes the stronger party eager to help 
the weak, and the weaker ready to accept with 
loyalty and gratitude the benefits so conferred, 
is all“that is necessary for its accomplishment, 
Such a scheme can produce more good to society 
at. large Шап very many rice schemes of eco- 
nomic reconstruction promise to effect. The 
feeling, however, has been slow to develop. The 
capitalist class is not more selfish than before, 
but can we yet say that it is more unselfish, 
im spite of there having been a- ог а 
John Hopkins among Capitalists? This i is the 
tout of our difficulty. 

It was the absence of economic абу 
on the part of capitalists a3 a. class that called 
forth in England the Factory Acts, and other 
work-men's protective legislation. | Great social 
workers like Lord Shaftesbury, Richard Oastler, 
Robert Owen had to agitate and reform the evils 
bv Parliamentary Acts, which could easily have 
been avoided by a better understanding of their 
real interests by Capitalists and Labourers. But 
that such a feeling has been slow to grow 
becomes more significant in modern times, In 
every advanced country which has. passed 
through the Industrial Revolution the same 
family of social evils recur, and have had to 
be met by similar legislation. "The string of 
Factory Acts limiting the time and hours of 


work, providing for the sanitation of - work 


horses: penalising the exploitation of women 
and children of "tender age", punishing, ' 'sweat- 
ing”, enforcing compensation for injury or 
death by accidents, and in «<étne. countries 


compelling by law insurance against accident; 


old age: unemployment ete., all show “that the 
day for legislation is tot over, When the. social 
conscionce is turiy to develop among the 
indnstrial class; the State feels bound to 
interfere. Hence are found the ‘laws to safe 
guard the interests of the working class which 
could easilv enough have been: voluntarily coti- 

ferred by the capitalist class had they really 
understood ‘the benefits of economic chivalry: 
Legislation has to enforce: what humanity = 


Will be во for ever? Cannot ee 
tow шау d our social evils he avoided by a 
better frate of mind of the employing class, 
rather than the benefits be forced out of them 
by the act of the legislator? We cánnot cease 
to hope that economic chivalry will keep abreast 


heen AT to recognize. 


of legislation. But have we any grounds. for 


the hope? At least the progress of Welfare 


"SO YOU'RE GOING TO INDIA"; 


schemes that are now being tried in very many 
advanced mdistrial countries would lend us the 
hope. The best employers have begun to 
realise thot higher wages, moderate hours, 
better housing, free medical relief, education of 
children, adéquate and healthy conditions 1 in the 
factory, conveniences to women and children 
like oreches and maternity benefits, are all 
productive investments in more senses than one. 
They are an unmistakable benefit to the working 
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classes, ‘They do not cost very much to the 
capitalist employer. A more healthy state of 
mind among the workers, a higher standard of 
life, all conduce to a greater efficiency ii pro- 
duction from which the capitalist benefits at 
length, Meanwhile he hes the satisfaction of 
having done good unto his brother men and 
produces a spirit of esprit de corps among them. 
This is truce economic chivalry which benefits 
alike Him that gives and him that takes, 
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The safe and commodious steamships of, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company carry the 
Eastern traveller to the chief gutes of Inilia, 
Bombay and Calcutta. If free to choose he 
would do well to make Bombay his point oí 
departure, Here һе would at once set foot 
in a capital thorouglily typical of India ; splendid 
and imposing architecturally; situated amid the 
finest scenery of land and sea; full of various 
types of oriental life and character; alive with 
the affairs of Government, Commerce, Pleasure, 
and Religion; and ranking only second to 
London in regard to population and arca among 
the cities: of the Eorpire, All this wealth and 
greatness is the growth of not more than two 
centuries. In 1664 Charles IT ceded. the island 
to the East India Company ''on payment of 
the aunual rent of ten pounds in gold," at 
which date. there. were only 10,000 sonis in the 
place, The last census gave nearly one million 
inhabitants . ... Three-fifths of the people are 
Hindoos, mainly divided into Shivaites; with 
horizontal marks on the forehead and. Vaishna- 
vites, who makè the Tilac vertically. There 
are nearly 200,000 Mohamadans and 50,000 
Parsees, with an European element a 
14,000 in number; but all sorts of races singe 
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in the bright and animated streets. The sub- 
joined is borrowed from India Revisted; “A 
tide of seething Asiatic humanity ebbs and flows 
їп the Bhendi Bazar snd through the chief 
mercantile thoroughfares. Nowhere could Бе 
seen a livelier play of hues, a gayer and busier 
city life. Besides the endless crowds of indi- 
genous Hindoo, Gujerati ani Mahratta: peopie— 
coming and going, some in bright dresses, but 
mostly next ta none at all, between the rows of 
grotesquelv-painted houses and. temples—there 
are to be studied here specimens of every nation 
of the. East. Arabs from Muscat, Persians 
from the gulf, Afghans from the northern fronti 
er, shaggy black Bilooches, Negroes of Zanzibar, 
islanders from the Maladives anil Laccatlives, 
Malagashes, Mulays and Chinese, throng and 
M with Parsees, in their sloping hats, with 
ews, Rajputs, Fakirs, Portugnese, Sepovs and 
Sahebs.'' 

Our traveller need not think he is wasting 
time however long he tarries in Bombay. Tt is 
one of the most retnarkable cities on the iat 
as well ag one of the largest and liveliest, its 
“native town'’ is in some respect the most 
characteristic to be seen in India not forgetti 
those of ]Jevpore, Delhi, Benares, ‘Lahore, 
Calentta and Madras, The new public buildings 
are magnificient, Nature everywhere enhancing 
their. architectural beautv. The view from 
Malabar Hill—covered now with conmunedious 
bungalows and rich gardens—the dark Syadri 








hills making a Deck: consi to the. sparkling 


blue of the Indian Ocean, and to the shipping 


= 


44 
beyond Colaba —extends over as fair a prospect 
us Asin can furnish. Its spacious markets 


arc cleaner mud better arranged than any 
others in the British Empire; its chief Ruilway 
Station is a sumptuous palace of travel, and, 
whatever faults may be found with the various 


styles adoptet by oficial designers, the 
general eciftect of the groups of buildings 
between the Fort and Malabar Hill is 


‘certainly superb. These labours; which have 
transformed Bombay from a fishing village to 
the virtual metropolis of India, can only be 
judged by these who remember the place in the 
favs of the great Mutinv. Fifty vears ago an 
unsavoury foreshore extended from Sewree to 
Colaba, where are now seen clean and broad 
roads, green maidans, statelv groves of trees, 
spires, towers, and imposing facades. "The first 
comers to Bombay were struck, as all must 
be, by its. natural beanty. 'CThe Portuguese 
soldiers of Heritor de Silveira gave it the name 
of A ilha da boa vida (“The Isle of happy lifen), 
but they died off like flies, and there was, 
indeed, once no spot more fatal to European 
existence than this now fair and healthy city, 
Even down to 1857 old stagers were accustomed 
to call the camping ground on the Esplanade 
“Acoldama, a place to burry strangers in," 

Once landed from the harbour, studded, with 
islands: ond settled at the hotel or in the house 
ef some friend, the tourist will doubtless visit 
the pretty Yacht Club, from the cool verandah 
of which opens one of the finest sea-pictures in 
the world. He will become familiar with the 
handsome pile of the Sailors’ Home; with thc 
new Secretariat in Venetian Gothic, the 
University Senate Hall and Rajabai Clock 
Tower; the stately High Court, the Public 
Works Office, the Post and Telegraph Offices. 
the pleasing static of the Queen-Empress, and 
the grand new terminis of the G. T. P. Railway 
in the Ttalian Gothic rranner, erected st à cost 
of o> lakhs.. Many other buildings deserve 
mention, but this is not a guide book, and it 
is enoueh to say that at a cost of about 
£7,000,000 sterling, much of i contributed hy 
Todian minificence, the little sea-port of Moml+ 
devi, rented to Hiero in rs48 by the King of 
TPortueal fora handful of silver coins, has hecn 
created, os its natural advantages well deserved, 
Queen of the Indian Sea, and the true capital of 
India. The city and its population are really, how- 
ever, the most interesting features of Bombay, 
There can be no better preface to the illustrated 
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volume or series of volumes which India offers 
than an carly morning stroll in the Arthur 
Crawford Market, or a drive at evening between 
the Elphinstone estate antl Sheikh Abdul 
Rahman Street. The triangle between the 
Esplanade Cross Romd, Kalbadevi Road, and 
Sheikh Memon Street, contains an epitome of 
the whole peninsula кй a good portion of {в 
wealth, The Mohammedans live chiefly along 
the Parel Road, and the Parsees in the Dhobee 
Talao, Endless are the mosques, temples, 
shrines, and fire-house, ond ceaseless the flood of 
varied Asiatic life hereabouts, not sombre in 
colour like a European crowd bot gay as a 
moving bed of tulips. And when the visitor 
passess along Kennedy Sea Face he will find 
on Malabar Hill a suburb, once a wild, rocky 
jungle of serub and snake dens, but to-day a 
cultured paradise of verdure and luxurious liv- 
ing. From the Ridge or the Ladies Gymkhana 
hereabouts, the ensemble of thc splendid city, 
with its harbour and hills, can be well contem- 
plated. 

Yet with all India before him, the tourist must 
not linger too Tong, of course, even in PER 
and when he has seen the «pghts mentioned 
will start for the interior, Having Үй. or 
four months st his disposal, amd the network of- 
railway which has been created during the last 
sixty veara, his choice of routes may be wide, 
Railway travelling in India is ЫЕ and 
well conducted : the carriages ore built with 
special conveniences for long journeys, havitir 
double roofs against the heat: with windows of 
softiy-tinted violet ginss—those at least, of the 
first-class, in which most travellers will perform 
their steam marches. A -well-fitted meh 
basket fs an indispensable item of the travelling 
kit, and shonld be furnished with cold viands, 
claret, soda watef, &c. , hefore statting, althoug 
meats can be obtained at certain stations, Nig 
journera may he agreeably nndettaken, ss the 
carriages are fitted with fairly comfortable beds, 
which the <eryant will arrange ; and this suggests 
the remark that mich of the pleasnre of an 
Indian trip must depend woon the capacity is 
experience of the attendants engaged, Excel 
lent men may be hired from twenty ropees a 
month npwnrd, but really à good servant is worth 
liberal treatment. Hotels in India are seldom 
of the best and the accommodation at "travell-- 
ers' bungalows" is of a strictly simple kind. 
But the traveller who brings proper introduc- 
tions, or has official friends, wif! not have to 
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lament that the ancient hospitality of Angle 
Indians haa departed, 

A glance at the map of India will-show that 
railways now traverse almost al] its regions. The 
course followed by the touriet will naturally 
depend upon the friends to be visitel, the 
engagements already made, or his own parti- 
cular predilection as regards localities, studies, 
sports, or other objects. Roughly speaking, the 
chief centres of attraction may be delitied as the 
three capital cities, the states of Gujrat, 
Rajputna, and Kathiawar, the Marhatta prin- 
cipalities, the Great North-West—embracing 
Delhi, Agra, Benares, Allahabad and Lucknow— 
the valley of the Ganges, the Nizam’s Hydrabad 
and the hill stations. For these last, however, 
the cold season is not a good time, as nobody is 
then on the hills, But the Nilgiris ought 
certainly to be visited, and if possible, Ceylon. 
Nobody ever saw of India in a shorter time than 
the Prince of Wales, whose track may be studied 
as quite a triumphant example of comprehensive 
touring, the easily accessible spots are almost 
all included in it; Thus the traveller wonld 
do well first to mm up from Bombay to 
Poona by the picturesque line which ascends 
the Ghats; and having seen something of the 
Deccan and ihe capital of the Peshwes, then 
to return to Bombay, in order to start north- 
ward on the line to Paroda and Almedabad— 
both most interesting places. At the latter 
the city mosques with their jali-work of 
pierced marble are among the most beautiful of 
their kind. From Ahmedabad it is- casy and 
egreeable to diverge into the Peninsula of 
Kathiawar, visiting Bhownugger, a model state, 
and viewing, if possible the wonderful temples 
near Junagarh. Returning to the main line he 
may pasa on to the Mount boo, staying 
there, if able, to see the cloborate Jain shrines ; 
to Aimer and the cities of Rajputana, special- 
iv Jeypore—perhaps. on the whole, the most 
beautiful, and by. its historic dynasty, one of 
the most ancient capitals of the Peninsula; ‘A 
rosered city, half ns old ns "Time." The:great 
main street here, with the faitv-like towering 
palaces, the lovely gardens, the picturesque 
population, the ruined city and Imperial House 
of Amiber, and the Glen of the Kings’ Tombs, 
are sights which should not be lost: Oodepore, 


also, iş a most interesting town, possessing. 


scenery in its vicinity which rivals that of 
Kashmir. And, indeed, ali Rajputana, is А 
country, dry, undoubtedly, and occasionally 
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barren, but pleasant to traverse for its 
brightly coloured hills, its fields full of 
peacocks and cranes, and its dark, tiger-hunted 
jutigles. The tourist should also stop, Ч 
feasible, at Ulwar, another  Rajpoot. city 
replete with interest, where the Maharajah 
lus two or three superb palaces and a splendid 
stable of horses. From Ulwar it is quick. run 
to Delhi, a centre, needless to say, replete with 
buildings and objects of the most absorbing 
attractiveness, The comparatively modern city, 
built by Shah Jahan at the date of Queen 
Elizabeth, stands amid a far stretching wilder- 
ness of imposing ruins, and many davs may be 
delightfully passed in viewing the Chanüdni- 
Chook, the Jama Musjid (the largest and 
perhaps the finest mosque of Islam); the splendid 


buildings within the fort; the tombs of 
Humayun and of Ehusro the poet, the 


memorials of the great Mutiny ot 1857, and the 
group of the celebrated objects around the 
Kutub-minar, eleven miles distant from the 
gates, From Delhi, if there be time, the 
tourist will find no difficulty in passing up to 
Lahore or to the frontier itself, either at 
Mooltan or Attock. But more probably he will 
here tum: his face southwards towards. the 
famous cities of Agm, Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Benares, In these four centres of historic 
and local interest he can hardly spend too much 
of his allowance of leisure. Whatever else he 
may sce in India will not exceed the varied 
charm, nor survive the abiding memories, of 
the sights furnished in Allahabad —Akbar's. 
"City of God" upon the confuenee of the 
Ganges and Jamuna in Lucknow. consecrated 
be the gallant memóries of Havelock and 
Henry Lawrence; but, above ай, зу Benares 
and Agra. The former has been fitly 
termed the “Oxford and the Canterbury of 
India in. one," and contains more than 5,000 
shrines and temples some of them immeastre- 
ably sacred and famous; while the daily throng 
af worshippers upon the bank of the holy river, 
which here laves tlm foot of a long cliff of sacred 
buildings, is one never to be forgotten, ilhtstra- 
ting ss it does, the deep religious sentiments of 
the Hindoo people. | 

But it is at Agra, perhaps, that 
interest of this rich district culminates. That 
city is a positive treasure-house of the glories 
at the Moghul period. Its verv -railwav 
station, situated between the princess Jahouara's- 
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stone—and the red walls of Akabar's fortress isa 
spot which oucé seen must ducll always in the 
mind. Outside the town are the stately tombs 
of Akbar, of Tti-mad-ud-Dowlah, and other 
princes; and the fort itself is 4 casket of 
architectural riches; containing müny of the 
most characteristic. buildings in India, such os 
Akbar's palace, with the Shish Mahal or Hall 
of Glass, the Khas Mahal, and exquisite fault- 
less, indescribable Moti Musjid, or Mosque of 
pearl, 

T As white und quiet ав п пин, 

Breathless with adoration,........,,.. 


"Jt js in truth," says Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
“the pearl of all mosques of smal] dimensions. 
absolitelv ‘perfect in style and proportion, 
Lifted on lofty sandstone platform, from with- 
out nothing can’ be observed but its three domes 
of white marble and gilded “spires. In all dis- 
tant views of the fort these domes are seen like 
silvery bubbles which haye rested a moment on 
its wall and which the next breeze will sweep 
Away, Ascending a long flight of steps, a heavy 
door is opened, and [stood in the courtyard’ of 
Ше mosque on its eastern side, the pure blue 
of the overhead. The three domes crown 
à corridor open towards-the court; and divided 
into) three aisles by n triple row of the most 
exqiisitel-proportioned Saracenic arches. The 
Moti Musjid. can he compsted to mo other 
edifice, To my eve it is absolutely perfect.’ 
But chief among the glories and splendours 
of Agra is the famous’ Taj; the Grown of 
all the triumphs of Mogul Art: the lovely 
spotless bemb of Mumtaz-i-Mahal, Empress of 
Shahi Juhan, constructed of milky marble, and 
planted amid a rich und véerdent garden, at a 
cost of three millions sterling, and by the labour 
of 20,000 workmen during seventeen ‘veire, 


This is a building which has no rival in the 


world. for grace, fascination. and pathetic im- 
pressiventss. The majestic gateway of the 
garden teveals a scene which nothing can any- 
where surpass in its enduring effect upon the 
cultivated imagination. “Passing writes a 
traveller, /'"'mder. fhe. openi-demi-vault, whose 
arch hangs hich above vou, an avenue of dark 
Itàlian. érvpress appears before von. Down: its 
centre sparkles a long tiw of fountains, each 
casting np a single slender jet. On both sides, 
the:paim, the banyan, afd the feathery bambac 
mingle their folinge, the song of birds meets your 
eare, ald the. odour of roses and lemon-flowers 
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sweereus the a. Down suth a vista and over 
such a foreground rises the Taj, It is in 
truth, a white and green paradise of Love and 
Corfow; a spot where Nature with sombre but 
машни foliage, and the art with thé stateliest 
and. purest of tenderlysembellished monuments, 
seem to mourn together for departed Beatty and 
vanished Greatness, | 

From Allühabad, one may turn aside te 
Central India or may visit from Henares, 
the north-easterly regions, the birth country 
of Budlism, inier the. foot hills af Himalaya ; 
but .the totrist whose time is limited will 
be more likely to travel sonth-eagstwards 


traversing the vast valley of the Ganges. He 
should stop on the long road at Patna with 


the object of diverging to Gays, in onler to 
make-a brief pilgrimage to the famous temple 
of Buddha in ite vicinity, renowned through all 
the Oriental ‘world. Here is still shown thé 
unfading Hodhi-tree, under which enlighten- 
ment came to Sakva-Muni: | 

The Hodh-tree, thenceforwand in all veara 

Never to fade and ever to be kept 

In the homage of the world, beneath whose leaves _ 

ft waa ordained that Trath choald come to Нефи, 

Whith now the master knew, wherefore he went 

With measured pace, steadinst, majestical, 

Unto the tree of wisdom. O ye worlds 

Rejoice! Our Lord wended unto the Tree. 


It is here indeed, that the tourist, if. so 
minded, should rend his Ligh! of Asia, sinéc 
here is certainly ilie holiezt spot in the world: 
to some 400,000,000 0f its inhabitants, ahd un- 
cakable general interest archneologically and 
historically, Returning, the train will take the 
passenger through the teeming alluvial vallee 
of the Ganges. ‘This is a land where scarcely 
a hillock will be seen larger than those of the 
white ant, and where the dusky population 
swarms as though it were one continuous nnt- 
hill. А tani of fit and prodigiously. fertile 
foam, washed down by the beneficent river. 
And so, amid endless groves, villages, and fields 
of rice, indigo, poppy, jute, and tobacco, bv 
forests of palms, wilderness of bamboo, we come 
to. Calcütta. 

“The City of Palaces,’" is gay mnd pleasant 
enough im the cold season, though there is not 
much to see here. But the tourist, after the 
vus] visits, and drives upon the Maidan, 
should certainty go to TBarrackpur, inspect 
the beautiful and. curidus’ Hotanie Gardens, 
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walk in the Zoological and Eden Gardens, 
ani mike some excursions into the densely 
wooded enviroms, where Bengalee village-life 
шау be well studied, Hf he hus had mo 
leisure or opportunity to pass from Delhi 
to Simla, or from Bareilly to Naini-Tal, hè 
should not miss the chance, of tuning wp from 
Calcutta to' Darjeeling in order to behold 
something at least of the glories OPa 
Although the great peaks of Kanchan: 

and Chtmlahari are manv long leagtes distent 
from the station, the neighbouring scenery is 
indescribabiy magnificent, the eve being dazzled 
by the white Sierra of snow (five miles 
in altitude) connecting those two mountain 
monarchs. Sir William Hunter writes of the 
lower ratiges: “‘here the rhododendron grows 
tn-& forest tree, the deodar rises in stately 
misses, and thickets of bamboo, with their 
graceful. light green foliage, beautify the 
lower vallevs Higher up, the glistening prey 
ilex, the mountain eaks with their brown: eaves, 
the Himalayan cedar, drooping silver firs, 
shruces, pines, and the varied foliage of the 
chestnut, waltut and maple, blend | together: 
not to tention a kindred trees of lower growth, 
hufig with bridal veils of clematis in spring and 
festooned with red and vellow creepers im 
атм. ‘All these form, together with patches 
of white mediar blossom, a brilliant contrast to 





the stretches of scarlet and puk rhododendrons.. 


At ~harvett-time crops of millet rum im rel 
ribbons: down the hill sides. "Phe branches of 
the trees are themselves clothed, in the damper 
regions, with a fuxuriant &overing of mosses, 
ferna, Jovely orchids, and flowering climbers." 
If our traveller has arrived in Calcutta about 
* the middle of January he will now have plenty 
of time to take the steamer [or Madras and 
Ceylon, returnimg to the mainland at Tuticorin 
from Colombo. In ithe month of February the 
Bay of Bengal was tever know to be visited 
by a cyclone, and almost alwavs lits placid ns 
6 mill-pond, so that the floating turtles and 
flying fish alone break its vast tranquility: ‘The 
trip down the Hooghly, past the perils of the 
"James amd Mary" and Diamond Harbour, is 
interesting, nor will пар be -dificult in this 
season nt. Madras, a  hright and piceisani 
Presidency. Capital, with o large and lively 
population. The passenger «will here have 
time to vist the beantiful green suburbs, 
to walk'on the Marina and inspect the Arsenal, 
‘und Government Howe Gardens The Madrus 
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snake charimers and jugglers are perhaps the 
most famos in India, and he should try to 
see [their singular egg trick. From Madras a 
short voyage wafts hini round the east coast of 
Ceylon to Colombo, whence he can run up 


through the most bewitching scenery to Randy, 


the capital of the lovely island, a town well 
worthy of a visit, if tt were only for the renown- 
el Temple of the Tooth, where а Ной 


service should be attended, and for the wonder- 


ful Botanical Gardens at Paradenia, richest, 
perhaps, in al) the world for the floral splendour 
amd vegetable: variety: ‘But, indeed, Colombo 
itself, and the whole tland, is one great 
garden of lavish and irrepressible greenery. 
Retutning to Colombo, a traject-of eighteen 
hors across Palk's Straits will land the tettrist 
at Tuticorin, not a very charming place, buta 
terminis of a line which will takv-him back, 
if he pleases, to Peshawar itself, "Yet if our 
tourist contents himself with journering towards 
Bombay for the home voyage, he will now aimi 
for the beautiful Nilgherrie hills, teuching on 
his way ot! Madura and Trichnopaly. The 
former Lown contains some of the most striking 
religious buildings of Southern India; especially 
the Choultry of Trimul Nayak and the great 
temple of Minakshi, or the f&sh-eyed Parvati. 
Hercabout. are. to. be. encountered - those. ex- 
quisite. little Guini bullocks, milk-white and 
perfectly proportioted, but mot bigger than a 
mastif, At Erode Junction otr tourist will 
diverge ta Metupolliam, ts make the ascent of 
the Blue Moutitains and to visit Dotacamurtd, 
that "island. of health lifted S,000 feet into ‘the 
upper air of India.” This ia a sort of Indian. 
Switzerland, a temperate table-Iand from which 


хоц look down upon peaks; surrounded by a 


seo of clouds dnd a wilderness of glowing 
tropical vegetation. Here, too, may be studied 
the Todas, specimens: of the aborginal people of 
India, and good shooting may be enjoyed with 
a little trouble: From the picturesque and 
salubrious Bine Mountains many travellers max 
wish 1o pass by Mysore, imd the charming 
station of Bangalore, and so onward to Dharwar, 
Goa, atid the Deccan. Tf tt be intended to 
visit Hyderabad, the tourist must retrace his 
steps as far às Erode Junction, and, passing 
close by Mudras again make his way to Gondsenl 
and Wadi From the förmer junction Goa can 
he easily reached, whence & pattimar wil) take 
one hy water to Bombay, or the Bolgatm Road 
and Railway will conduct one by lind, From 
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the latter (Wadi) à short run brings us to the 
Nizam's capital, oté of the most characteristic 
cities in India, and situated near the sirong 
British station of Secundrabad. 

Hydrabad is the most martial looking place iu 
India. "It is hardly less the fashion, " remarks 
the volume already quoted, ''to wear pistols, 
sabres, daggers, guns and spears in the Char 
Minar than to carry umbrellas in Piccadilly. . . 
The Muslim ‘masher’ as he caracoles down the 
bazars strokes his moustache with the blade of 
his sword. The noble on his elephant lays a 
crooked — twluwar across lis knees; the 
messenger gots down the street with the letter 
which he is to deliver stuck into the sheath of 
his silver-hilted knife, The dealer squats with 
a lapfiul of daggers rattling against his rupees, 
and every fth or sixth shop sells deadly 

weapons... The armourers will show you 
phurdars, ot wutered blades, worh 5,000 rupees : 
Serohis, with edges viciously. curved ; abbassir, 
a sort of Persian rapier ; asils, nimchas, lezahz, 
kirichis, dhobhes and nawaz khanis, these last 
being murderous looking scimitars, which have 
the outer edge of the lunette sharpened. Their 
blunderbusses bear fancy names also, such as 
sher butrha—'tiger'a chiid'—and saf shikan 
—"line sweeper” : and then there are janthias, 
with handles made of the camels’ senews; 
sikkins, carried by Ariba; kalart, affected hy 
Pathans ; the fesk kabr worn. by Rohillas, to- 
gether with littl villainous knives named 
‘hichhwas, or scorpions, and karolis, tiny imple- 
ments of anger and hatred, which you can hide 
in the palm of the hand ; marus, wrought of 
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black buck's horn; and the savage 
chhura and crookedl safdra.' T 
way journey from the Nizam's capital, through 
Sholapore and Poona, lands ua in Bombay again, 
after a round ji the track here. indicated has 
been followed—of some 6,000 miles, 

Of course, there are Many inost mterestiug 
places and sights which cannot be so. much 
as mentioned in this brief sketch of the 
attractions presented by India to the tourist, 
By taking the homeward-bound steamer at 
Calcutta and foregoing the voyage (о 
Ceylon and the min through southern India, 
a much larger time might be devoted to 
the North-West, to Central India, to the 
Himalayas and to such sport as the cold weather 
offers, The traveller might then get a taste of 
district-travelling with tents, which has been 
brought to the perfection of a fne art by Anglo- 
Indinns. If time and programme only permitted 
Goa ought to be seen, the Malabar coast, the 
Mahratta kingdom, the Bikaner desert, the: 
Indus, with Kashmir, the Punjab cities and 
rivers, Orissa and the Cuttack Coast, Assam 
aud Burmah, Most of our readers, however, 
will be limited for time to the boundaries of 
the cold season and will wish to return before 
the great heats set in upon the coast and the 
Red Sea. They must be contented therefore 
with believing that nobody can know or see, 
except in the space oi many years, al that 
India has to furnish of famous, &; beauti- 
iul, and interesting scenes and localities. 


К. А. 





MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE: PATRIOT AND 
REFORMER—A STUDY. 


By Mre. K. NATARAJAN, RA., EDITOR. 
Indian Social Reformer. 


І. 


"Һе latest addition to the Builders of India 
series (published by the Association Press, 
Calcttta) is a volume on Mahadey Govind 


Renade by Professor James Kellock af 
Wilson College. "Phe book comes nt an oppor- 
tune moment às the principles for which 
Ranade stood are beginning slowly to “reassert 
themselves after a brief but almost total eclipse 
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hv the Non-Co-operation movement. Ranade 


did in Western India what Raja Ram Mohun- 


Roy did im Bengal, In fact, he was the Raja's 
lineal successor in the building-up of modern 
India and drew one-half of his inspiration from 
him, the other and the larger half being derived 
from his own native soil of Maharashtra: Tf he 
lacked the intensity of the Raja's fervour in the 
reforms [or which he worked, he malle up for 
it by the wider range of his interests and by his 
more practical grasp of the issues of modern 
progress. The Raja was an original genius and 
a pioneer who had to hew his way through the 
jungle of medieval stperstition: Ranaile was 
one of the first and fimest flowers of English 
cüücation im the Bombay University, and he 
had the further advantage of being born in à 
society which under the stress of political and 
military necessity had to a large extent emanci- 
pated itself from the more oppressive impositions 
of medieval Hindnism, Both Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy and Ranade believed that British mile was 
a providential dispensation Wut with one differ- 
ence, namely, that while the Baja regarded it 
a4 a boon and a blessing, Ranade was more 
inclined: to think of it as a discipline which had 
heen prescribed for us in order to lead us in 
the path of civic and tational duty. Both the 
Raja and Ranade were greatly influenced by 
their study of the Hible-and in nearly the same 
manner: it stimulated their study’ of Hinduism 
nnd brought into relief its. essential principles 
as distinguished from the mass of beliefs and 
practices that constitute the popular religion. 
One other point of difference may be mentioned : 
the Raja reacted moire violently against the 
religious than the social or political institutions 
of his time, whereas Ranade's attention was 
more evenly distributed. among all phases of 
national progress. 

Капае Пай по faith in the method of te- 
bellion in any sphere of life. He was a firm 
believer in historic continuity, in. the necessity 
of linking up the present with the past in order 
to make progress a living force and not a mere 
superimposed weight on national life; He 
totally distrusted sudden and revolutionary 
chatiges and profoundly believed in slow ond 
steady endeavour as the only sure mems of 
effecting beneficial and permanent changes it 
s nation's life, Above al, he had an instinc- 
tive tepugnance to methods of disobedience. 
These principles he consisteritly applied to all 
problums—petsonal and national—with which 
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he had to deal. He loved truth passionately 
but he believed in the truth of the wise saying. 
that he who makes truth needlessly unpleasant: 
ia the worst enemy of truth. He also realised 
tiat truth Hke life bas to be introduced into 
thé world in minute, almost infimitesnnal, 
quantities and that it is the grain of mustard 
seed that grows into the great tree which gives 
shelter to a muititude of trnth-seckers. AN 
these traits in Rannde's character are illustrated 
by incidents recorded in Mr. Kellock's interest- 
ing book. In the selection of them as well as 
of the: quotations from Ranade’s writings, 
speeches and private conversations, the author 
has shown admirable discrimination. In fact, 
to a large extent, he has let Ranade speak for 
himself. through his book which is, therefore, 
as much à message as a biography of the 
ilustrions thinker. 

The difference between one man and an- 
other is mainly. whether he has any fixed 
principle by which he consciously endeavours 
to guide himself in the transactions of life, or 
whether he is content to be guided by the 
circumstances on each occasion ms it arises. In 
the case of the first type, we can discern through 
all vicissitudes a golden thread running throngh 
all his actions however thev may seem 
on the surface while in that of the latter, we 
have fo look for a clue in the surrounding 
circumstances of the time. "The presence or 
absence of this power of self-direction, marks 
one as a man of character or as a creature of 
circumstances. Ranade, as we have said, firm- 
ly held certain principles, and he adhered to 
them in all circumstances and spheres of life. 
In. s letter addressed to the Indian Social 
Reformer soon after he became a Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, Ranade indicated his 
exact position in regard to the problems. of life 
and conduct created by the impact of modem 
thought on Indian culture. It was written in 
reply to a comment on his speech at a memorial 
meeting in honour of Telang: 

“Tn bomen affairs," he wrote, ‘it fa mot 
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and that is our hope and salvation. If to -resalve 
were the same things es to act, life wonld have no 
difficulty, and no discipline. Yoo are mot strictly 
correct when you think that men lke Mr, Telang 
paused and halted from want of earnestness or from 
fear of offending people. Those who live in the past 
stente popularity. Those sho bury their past obtain 
éase. Men dike Mr, Telang and others obtain neither 
ған, ног popularity, by the serpy fact that they: can 
mellher hold by the past, war forget i altogether," 
(The italics are ours.) 


We are better able to appréciate Randáde's 
position at this distance of ‘time than when 
the letter was written more than thirty years 
ago. Eanade, like Telang, regarded filial obe- 
dience as the first duty of man. ‘The marriage 
of Telang's very young daughter which had 
called forth our comment was brought about in 
the discharge of this duty. Mr. Kellock 
narrates the circumstances in which Ranade 
himself married a young girl of 11 years as his 
second wife after the death of his first wife in 
obedience to the imperious orthodoxy of his 
old father who brushed aside all his son's pro- 
tests. Mr. Kellock writes: 

Ranade insisted that he dil not desire to marty 
again. He beggedl his ínther to remember that he 
was no longer o child, bnt a grown-ap man of si 
years, am] ought not to be coerced: Hr tried to re. 
move the fear that was at the back of his father's 
mind by offering to give his word not to mary n 
widow. Bot the father was edamant against all argu. 
ment and appeal, and indeed he seemed merely to 
be angered by the umwillingnesa to remder immediate 
and unguestioning obedience, Ranade ват that the 
only alternatives were accepinnce or open breach. 
Finally, he enbmitted, saying, “Alas, that you will 
not listen to me, vet jt i* my duty to do what you 
say." | 


Having failed in his attempt to persuade his 
own father, Ranade resorted fo a bit of inno- 
cent diplomacy and tried to dissuade his would- 
be father-in-law from giving his daughter in 
marriage to him, 

Ranade said to him, “Have vou with your 
eves open considered giving your daughter to 
me? You are an old laniled proprietor, and I 
am n social reformer, belonging to the widow- 
remarriage party, ‘Though T may look robust, 
vet T am defective in eves and ears, Besides 
that I mm going to visit Europe and I shall 
net do penance for it when I return," But 
‘Ramahai's father replied that he had been told 
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everything and that he was resolved to give his 
daughter. 

Perhaps the old landholder knew that his 
future sou-in-law's sense af duty to his young 
wife, when once he was married to her, super- 
added to that of his duty to his orthodox father, 
would effectively counteract the tendency to- 
wards active social reform in Ranade And he 
was might. Ranade not only never went to 
Europe, but he also submitted to penance when 
he took a cup ot tea at a Christian Mission 
House, 

Frustrated. in his attempt to avoid or even 
to get postponed his marriage to a young girl, 
Ranade with characteristic determination set 
himself to make the best of the-situation, ‘Pro: 
fessor Kellock records Ranade's first talk with 
his wife after the marriage. ceremony: 

"On the evening of the day when his new 
father-in-law had departed home, he called his 
wife and said to her, "You have been married 
to me, but do you know who I am, what my 
name is and so on™ She told him what she 
knew about him and then he asked sbont her 
home affairs. He then enquired about her read- 
ing and writing, but found she was entirely 
ignorant of these things. So that very night 
he had a slate and pencil brought and taught 
her the first seven. letters of the alphabet. 
Ranade thereafter made a practice as regularly 
as possible of devoting two hours each evening 
to teach her,” 

Mrs. Ranade's education progressed rapidly 
and she has herself given to the world in her 
Memoirs—the first book of the kind written 
by n Hindu woman—the experiences of her 
married life. There can be no doubt that by 
attending to her education, Ranade saved him- 
self to a very large extent from the domestic 
conflict which is a harassment to public men 
whose wives live in.a world altogether different 
from their own. Not that he had no domestic 
troubles. He had plenty of them as appears 


from a letter to the late Mr. Malabari quoted 
by 





Professor Kellock : 

People fini fault with nz, even abuse na, for had. 
heartedness, for our apparent want of fre and enm- 
ihusinam. Goi only knows that in our households 
we are perpetually at war with our nearest and deat- 
est We struggle ami strive to do our best, and 
have perforce to stop at many points, when we fear 
the strain will ¢awse a rupture. 

husband and wife but with. Ronade's large 
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liousehold of relatives, Professor Kellock gives 
un illustration, Mrs. Ranade, at her hushand’s 
instance, read a pauper in English at a public 
meeting called to promote the establishment of 


a Girls’ High School in Poona, At this there 
WHS ан uproar in the family. 


Thongh Ranade kmew well what went on, and 
though ht was head of the fumily, he did not rebuke 
the elder women tor toed to suppress their stupid 
eomduet. He baie his wife do what they told her 
without talking back to them, aud urged her never 
show then rudeness or stubborness, His aim 
seemed to be to build up in ber the same ensuring 
yet independent spirit that he himeelf possessed. For 
hc had the power of receiving abuse and mmisunder- 
stnmding without bitterness ond yet without devinting 
from his chosen course. Only his wife, of all the 
members of Ranade's large houschold, really under 
stood and sympathized with his spirit. 


Ranade was more fortunate in this respect 
than other reformers who have found them- 
selves bereft of the sympathy and support even 
of their wives. And it is probable that if 
Eanade had been less uncompromising than he 
was In giving practical effect to his principles, 
he might have had to do with less: even of his 
wife's sympathy and understanding which he 
was able to secure, for Mrs. Ranade had a mind 
of her own, as those who knew her in lator 
lite had. occasion to realize, And we rather 
think that notwithstunding the precepts. and 
example of her great husband, she did not 
acquire to the same extent the power of endur- 
ing abuse without bitterness, Ranade carried 
the same principles into social and religious. re- 
form aid politics as he applied to his domestic 
problems. Hc accepted the social order in 
which he was bom and brought ip and strove 
to improve it by propaganda to educate the 
nasses of his people rather than by action 
which might create alarin and confusion in their 
minds. He accepted British rule likewise as a 
heaven-sent dispensation to train the people of 
India in the recognition and discharge of civil 
and political duties, amd worked without inter- 
mission to correct its defects and increase its 
benefits by exposing its drawbacks in a spirit 
of sympathy and co-operation. His watchword 
in all things was "Duties" not "Rights." 
Many of the problems which seemed insoluble 
in Ranade's time have solved themselves, But 
the principles, which he proclaimed and ex- 





TiOdification be applied ta all spheres. 


rst 


become stale or obsolete as they were derived 
from a wide range of study and reflection, 
illuminated by the most massive iutellect which. 
India had produced for nearly a century. 


IT. 


We have dwelt above on the domestic aspect 
of Ranade's reform methods and concluded by 
briefly stating that be carried the same priti- 
ciples into social and. religious reform! and 
politics: In the place of his father in ‘his 
domestic economy, he placed Hindu society and 
established government in the social and 
political sphere, He argued, remonstrated, 
protested, but wonld not break mway from 
them. “‘Alas, that you wiil not listen to me," 
he said to his father when he would not even 
consider his son's plea to have his second 
marriage put off, "yet it is my duty to do what 
you say." In his letter to. Malabari, he wrote 
regarding the charge of half-heartedness brought 
against. reformers of his type: ‘We struggle 
and strive to do our best, and have perforce to 
stop at matiy points, when we fear the strain 
will cause a rupture." "The reformer should 
never relax his efforts to widen. the limits of 
freedom in society and the state, but. he should 
see to it that the connection with society and 
the state is not strained to bhreaking-point. 
This. is the essential condition of all national 
progress. 10 is easy for the reformer to throw 
off his allegiance to. his family, to lis society, 
to his state. He may obtain relief for himself 
by such a conrse but society and the nation are 
not benefited ty it. Those who accept mm- 
questioningle the existing systemiLto adapt 
Ranade's wérde—anbtais ease, Those too who 
reject jt altogether gain the same end aud, in 
politics, ever a cértain amount of applause for 
their seeming heroism. Those who cannot do 
either of ‘these things, who remaining within 
the system work strennously to ‘change it for 
the better; must be content to do without either 
ease or popularity, Nothing is a more sure test 
of deep thimking than that its conclusimis 
drawn in any one sphere can with vory slight 
The 
partictilar is at all times close to the liniyersal, 
Hever loses touch with the universal Ranade 
belonged to this class of thinkers, and his ideas, 
therefore, only gain additional анса һу 
the process of time and the unfolding of new 
prohlems m the course of a people's evolution. 





emplified in his own life and conduct, can "a g с qd ould Be a mistake tö suppose tliat this 
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method of reform was to any considerable extent 
the outcome of merely temperamental and sub- 
conscious influences in the case of Ranade. 
They had, no donbt, their origin deep down in 
the race consciousness of the Mahratta Brahmin 
in whom the cosmic speculation of the Upani- 
Shads had been brought into relation with the 
‘Practical problems of government and empire 
by the great part played by Maharashtra in the 
Hindu renaissance im the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which, after s necessary panse 
to absorb the icssons of constitutional progress 


under British tutelage, is starting aguin by the 
pressure of its own momentum. But Ranade 





was not tlie man tà obey a blind impulse un- 
less it had the sanction of his reasoned convic- 
Поп, He had convinced himself by his deep 
study of Indian history that the method of 
assimilation, and not that of rebellion, is the 
most congenial to tlie genius of the Indian 
people and, therefore, most likely to yield last- 
ing results, "Chat study had also produced in 
him a profound faith in his country’s future. 
People who have no such deep-rooted faith in 
the destiny of India ate naturally upset if this 
or that reform movement on which they had 
built great hopes happens to miscarry. But 
Eunade was too well grounded in the laws of 
social evolution to be disheartened by occasional 
failure, Hec knew that failure and success have 
no meaning, that, in fact, they- are nearly 
svnonymous in the long process of а people's 
development, Here i$ his declaration of faith: 

I profess implicit faith in two articles of my 
Creed: this country of oure js the trie land of pro 
mise: this roce of ours is the chosen race. It was 
hot for qothing that God has showered His choicest 
blessings on this ancient land of Aryavarta, We car 
sce His hand in history. Above nll other countries 
we iherit a civilization und а religiona mmi social 
polity which have been allowed to work’ their own 
iree development en the big theatre of Time. ‘There 
bas Leen по revolution, and yet the old condition, of 
tits hus heen teniling to reform iteli by the slow 


In claiming for his country that it was the 
true land of promise, Ranade was only re-iterat- 
ing the assertion of the Vedas-an assertion 
incompatible with the theory of an invasion of 
India from without by the Vedie Aryans. 
Apart from. the natural gifts of the comitry, the 
fact that India, alone among the countries of 
the world, has been the rallying-point of all the 
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ancient creeds and cultures—Jew, Christian, 
Parsi atid Mahomedan, às well ns Hindu and 
Buddhist—where they have been able ta live 
their own lives tnmolested by the dominant 
creed or culture—is itself a sufficient reason for 
the claim that India is destined to be an epochal 
centre in the history of man, So much as to 
Ranade's faith im the future of his country. 
As to the methods by which she has guided 
herself in the past and should guide herself iu 
the [resent and the future, he held: | 

The history of (his great comntry із but a fairy 
tale, H it haus not üllüetrated how each invasion from 
abroad has tended to serve as @ ditcipline of the: 
chosen race and Jed to the gradual development of 
the mation to 4 higher ideal, if not of setual facts, at 
been depressed beyond hope of recovery, but uiter s 
temporary submerging under the floods of foreign in- 
üuence, has reared up its headl—absorbing all that is 
test in the alien civilization and polity and: religions," 


Such was the faith and such the methods of 
Ranude which he systematically applied in the 
several activities in which lie did pioneering 
work for his nation's progress. These activi- 
tics covered all the important departments of 
national life—religious, social, political and 
industrial, He attached thy greatest import- 
ance to religions reform, because, as he told a 
friend who advised him to leave religion aside 
as it led to conflicts with tlic orthodóx commu- 
tity, this is the land of religion und even ii 
you tried to run away from religion, religion 
will follow you wherever you went and what- 
ever you did. Professor Kellock touches tightly 
оп Ranade's religions position for obvious 
reasons. “His ethical’ outlook and practice,” 
he writes, “were so markedly Christian in 
tendency, that the old theologians would un- 
doubtedly have dubbed him an example of the 
anima naturaliler Christiana, He always muin- 
tained, however, that he was a Hindu, and 
asserted! that the Prarthana Samaj, havitig od 
of the system of the false excrescences of ages, 
represented the true Hinduismi' There iš a 
delicate suggestion here of demur to Kanade's 
claim, Ranade woull have been the last to 
deny that the influence of the life and teschiitgs 
religious reform. But he and other Hindu re- 
formers hold that the contribution of Christian 
influence is rather in the nature of watering thie 
soil than supplying the seed of spiritual ideas. 
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The distinction has ceased to have any ртас- 
tical significance and Professor Kellock has 
wisely refrained from dwelling upon it. This 
note of restraint marks the whole Life and 
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makes it a model biography and at the same 
time a reliable picture of the social and political 
conditions amidst which Kanade lived and 


SWAMI SHRADDHANAND: IN MEMORIUM. 


I. 
By Ma. G, A, CHANTDAVAREAR, H.A., MEALS. 


The death of Swami Shradhananda under 
the most tragic circumstances deprives: India oF 
one of her most self-sacrificing sons, whose 
genuine devotion to lier cause was only equatied 
by his stneere selflessness and-sturdy optimism. 
The process of nation-building has all along 
been a supremely difficult task all the world 
over, bot particularly in India, the mecting- 
place of so many varied types of civilisations 
and cultures, the problem with all its complexi- 
ties and Bisurmountable racial and communal 
perplesxities, assumes a more serious aspect. The 
stately architecture whose foundations аго to 
be truly and well laid calls forth the supreme 
energies and unbounded skill of many a prince 
of architects, The ordinary tools and appli- 
antes ore to be ni] asulé and the great 
engineer amidst the onrush of conflicting 
Ccross-Curents rmiust po on summoning courae 
and faith, Of these two virtues Swami 
Shardhanauda had a jarge share. 

Of Swami Shradhananda's exact position 1n 
the hierarchy of India's benefactors, there is a 
divergence of opinion bound to exist amd for a 
long time to come, it may mark а division evel 
among the most impartial judges.. But as we go 
on through life, oe has to look more to merits 
than 4o flaws in a man. To his faults we need 
not be blind. Likewise to his virtues we shoul 
not be iudifferent. Inpatient critics und irre- 
concileable prigs may view the Swamiji’s work 
üs narrow and commuhal Likewise hasty 
enthusiasts mav hurry into high and final 
comparatives and superlntives end indulge in 
panegvrical estimates savouring of o monstrons 
exaggeration, Amidst these conflictimg comten- 


tions, let us, however, be content with one or 
two plain observations in the humbler positive 
degree, 

Lala Munshiram, ior that wms his earlier 
nime, was enjoying a lucrative practice at the 
Jullandhar Ear, and what is it that compelled 
him to give it up for a hombler bur nobler 
field of action? How many of us, we ask, in 
all sincerity of purpose, are ready to give up 
morney-carning professions anid take to paths, 
at times "dangerous! to tread, of service to the 
community? Power and peli, nane and fame 
are tempting goddesses at whose- shrines. wẹ, 
so many of us, burn incense, week in and week 
ont. But Lala Munshiram was made of sterner 
stuff. The "üchings of Swami Dayananid 
Sarsswati infused а new life into the sinking 
skeletons of the young men of the Panjab, the 
lond which gave birth to Guru Nanak and lo! 
the magic wand began to work wonders. Мей 
like Lalus Hansraj and Munshiram responded 
ta the clarion-call and dedicated their lives to 
the cunse of education, in the Panjab, a cause 
nobler and holier than which it is dificult to 
imagine. Ignorance, they felt, was at the root 
of all evil in the country. ‘The former guided 
the destinies of a first-graie collese—the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedie Callege—at Lahore and 
numerous English High Schools, while the 
latter girded up his joing to run the Gurukulg 
Institution, an academy of a new and a wonder- 
ful type, now situate in the Kangri Village at 
Hardwar. Modern educational reformers do 
pooh-pooh the idca and leaders of thought in 
those days did not and could not, sympathise 
with the ideals embodied in his schemes. But 
come what may, Lalsjee toured round the 
cónmntry ani collected vast sums of money, till 





at fast he founded tlie Ashrama wherein: both 





achers and the taught live together, cach 
Thien for over 17 years leading the life 
of a strict celibate, This revival of Brahma- 
Charya stands for the harmonious development 
oi all the faculties of a man, physical, moral 
and spiritual. In India, if we mistake nöt, 
that was the first ‘officially unchartered' 
Vernacular University where Hindi is the 
medium of instruction throughout even tire 
college clusses and where English und modern 
sciences too are taught, ‘far from the madden- 
ing crowd's ignoble strife' but in direct com- 
munion with Nature, so beautifully embodied 
in the majestic and the superine 
scenery of the mighty chi Canoe Whatever the 
future of the graduates of this University may 
be, can it ever be denied that the ideals povern- 
ing the action of Lala Munsltiram were not 
sublime and glorious? To these ideals of work- 
ing ont the educational] salvation of our 
countrymen Swamiji lived the life of u 
benefactor and aiss ! died the death of a martyr 
at the hands of an assassin. 
Another thought that seemed to be agitat- 
img the fertile brain of the Swami was the 
Dover of the Hindu race. Wear after year, 
he found that the race was dwindling, the 
descendants of the Rishis like Kanada and 
Gautuma were in the firm grip of poverty and 
superstition and in the land WVarnashrania 
Dharma was no longer a living force, Many 
followers, le argued and perhaps not wrongly, 
of Hinduism, were forsaking their religion and 
joining the folds of alien aystems of. thought 
and creeds, without realising the beauties of 
the Vedic Religion, To arrest this decay he 
started the Shuddhi and the Sangalan mové- 
ments and sacrificed his all, including his life, 
to these causes: It is: есап of these two 
movements in wluch he took a prominent, nay 
a pre-eminent, part that his activities are sub- 
jected to a cross-fire of ruthless criticism. Herein 
also we should look more to the motives of 
the man, than his idiosyncrasies. He held— 
and. was he wrotig?—that these movements 
were. defensive and nol offensive. And itis 
always natural that even defence needs heroism 
of a worthier type anil Swami Stradhunanda 
exhibited it in the highest degree possible. 
To sum up, then, the life of the Inte 
lamented Swamiji was a life dedicated to the 
noble cause of his country, religión, Dharma 
und his less fortunate brethrem./ As a Samyariw 
be was a Karma Yogin—and led a life of 
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heroic action and disinterested service. A man 
of great ideals he was and many mo-« amongst 
us of high ideals there may be, but his greatness. 
consisted in the sacrifices he made in unflinch- 
ingly following those ideals ир. His life was 
an embodiment of simplicity and serenity. 
‘Love event thy etemies' was the first motto of 
his Toistovian Code, ‘Back to thë Vedas and 
Nature" was his war-cry. “Elevate tho 
Depressed’ was lis religion. ‘Revive the Vedic 
Dharma’ wee his politics. 

Qf his political’ views we plead ignorance 
and of his religious views we humbly claim 
abundant and personal knowledge. Shradha— 
Fuith—he abundantly had in the greatnéss of 
God and country and Anands—Bliss—he 
enjoved immensely in partaking of ‘the eternal 
fount of Eternal Love'—Love to his fellowmen 
was his Love to God. For, after all, God is. 
Love. May his soul rest in God's Bosom, in 
pesce amd harmony, which were denied to 
him in this globe of ours! 


II. 
By Mi. N. GUPTA, 


The martyrdom of. Swami Shraddhanand 
has ensured for him a permanent place in the 
revering memory of the people of the Punjab 
aud India, I met him shortly after 1 had 
assumed the editorship of the Tribune in 1891; 
Lala Munshi Ram as he then was struck me at 
once as a dominant and forceful personality in 
the public life of the Punjab, He was a lawyer 





at Jullundur and the leader of what is known 


as the vegetarian section of the Arya Samaj. 
| met him at the anniversaries of the Saniaj and 
had many opportunities of exchanging views 
with him. Many cultured and earnest leaders 
of the Arya Samaj were associated with the 
Davanand Anglo-Vedic College movement, but 
Tala Munshi Ram stood apart, an original 
thinker endowed with a vigorous and assertive 
mentality. He was a splendid specimen of the 
manhood of the Punjab, with a tall and well- 
built figure, a lofty forehead, deep-set and 
penetrating eyes and a full and flowing beard. 
Individuality and firmness of will were stamped 
on his face, and he has left behind him a record 
of achievement as noble as it is unique. 

Lala Munshi Ram's career wos a series of 
progressive attainment and sacrifice. ‘The 
duplication of the existing system of univer- 
sity education did not appeal to him and the 
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ancient ideal of ussociating education with 
Brahmacharya appeared. to him the best war of 
training boys. The Gurukul at Kangri, Hard- 
war, will stand as a lasting monument to his 
powers of organisation and his successful 
revival of the ancient Aryan ideal of moulding 
the intellect and character of the young. No 
better or more appropriate surroundings or site 
could be chosen for such an institution. This 
academy, now famous throughout India and 
beyond India, stauda on the tank of the 
Ganges, where that sacred river reaches ‘the 
plains, and the music of the swift-flowing waters 
is heard by the scholars to-day, as it was heard 
by the Rishis and their disciples thousands of 
years ago. ‘The sound of the bustle and strife 
of the world docs not reach this region of 
peace, and the beauties of mature have a stimti- 
lating and soothing effect upon the mind. and 
the imagination. Another highly educative in- 
finerce is the endless stream of pilgrims to 
Hardwear and Kanakhal, men and women from 
all parts of India filled with the exaltation of 
a faith coming down from the ages, ignoring 
ull suffering and privations, with their hearts 
get upon accomplishing the one object of their 
quest. What could not such concentration. and 
unflinching strength of will &ccomplish . if 
turned in another direction ? 

As Governor of the Gurukul, Mahatma 
Munshi Ram never relaxed his efforts until that 
institution had attained almost a world-wide 
fame. Visitors from Europe snd America 
came aud saw the institntion and spoke of it in 
terms of high praise. High officers of the Edu- 
cation Department in India have written of the 
Gurnkul as an ideal resident university. The 
scholars live a simple antl austere, but by no 
means isolated, life, "There is physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual instruction, and the Guru- 
knl turmis out yamg men of formed character, 
deeply religious and self-reliant. But even this 
splendid institution did not ahsoth the entire 
energy of its Founder and Governor. His dyna- 
mic and ceaseless energy ever sought mew 
avenues for serving hts people. As the leader 
of the Wachhowuli Arya Samaj, he had orga- 
nised the Shuddhi movement and willing con- 
-werts from all other religions were admitted into 
the fold of the Arya Samaj. ‘There could be no 
possible objection to this propaganda, for every 
religion is entitled to urge its claims to the alle- 
giance of other people, and if Hinduism does 
not admit any converts it is no reason why the 
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Arya Samaj, or any other boily of reformers 
should follow ‘that example, The great Arya 
Samajist leader wgs never ofensive or provoca- 
tive in his methods or public utterances, thongh 
his zeal and eartiestuess were always obvious, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice: that distinguished 
lim, led him ever forward in the path of 
renunciation, When he established the Gurukul 
he: gave up his profession as a lawyer. When 
the Gurukul was firmly established, he com- 
pleted the process of renunciation by becoming 
a Sanyusim and assuming the nume of Swami 
Shraddhanand; But his activities never ceased. 
He worked untiringly for the uplift of the- un- 
touchables and the down-trodilen, he identified 
himself with the Hindu Sangathan movement, 
he worked for the reclamation of the Malkanas 
in the Province of Agra. At the same time he - 
was firmly opposed to communaliem in any 
form. In fact, all his varied activities, were 
always constructive and never destructive, arid 
hs sought always to conserve amd broaden the 
foundations of ancient faith to which he be- 
longed, without ever seeking to injure any 
other cause. And now he has made the 
supreme and final renanciation, and accomplish- 
ed the last great act of love by laying down his 
life for his country and his people. j 
That last act of tragedy when the vencrable 
Swami, who had already passed the allotted 
span of human life, was killed while lying-in 
bed, slowly recovering from an attack of serious 
illness, was the crowning glory of martyrdom, 
What boots it te consider what was behind the 
hand that set the martyr's-crown om his head ? 
How shall it profit us to speculate wh her the 
assassin was an unhinged fanatic, or the hirehing 
of an organised conspiracy? Somewhere the 
thought-wave originated and.armed the mtrder- 
or with a revolver, and helped his finger to pull 
the trigger. Let us hold fast te our own aiicient 
teachings. and repudiate the Mosaic law. of 
retalintion and vengeance, Let the law of the 
country take its course, Swami. Shraddhanand 
has been killed, but who ean kill his work, the 
immortal example of his, noble, heroic, and 
selfiess? It was at Delhi that the Swami 
hared his breast to the bayonet of a threatening 
Curkha soldier and it was at Delhi that he was *. 
overtaken by a violent death, But his living 
and deathless spirit is moving among H5, peint- 
ing the way to the final triumph and ever= 


lasting peace: | 
Naturally the assassination of - Swami 
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Shraddhanand has recalled the murder of Pandit 
Lekh Ram, à preacher of the Arya Samaj, at 
Lahore i 1897. I was at Lahore at the time 
And Fo well remember the widespread feeling of 
horror produced by that treacherous anid. deii- 
berately-planned murder, Jt was perpetrated in 
broad daylight and yet the assassin practically 
vanished into thin air, for he was never traced 
or apprehended, and may be living to this day. 
But no great cause suffers by such wanton and 
cruel crimes. I fully realise that the times are 
very different from what they were thirty vears 
azo, but time makes no difference to the 
wisdom of our ancient teachers, and a blood 
feud or a vendetta doesnot wipe ont a crime: 
Shall we proclaim through the length and 
breadth of the land that the voice of the martyrs’ 
blood cricth unto tis. from the ground? Not 
ao. Let us rather think of the other saying 
that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church. May the blood of the last of the 
Pünjab martyrs be the seed of an Indian nation ! 





ПІ. 
By ME. Ásar Air, Bag-AT-LAW 


A great apostle of rediscovered  Hinduisim 
has passed away, and Hindu India is the poorer 
by his lamentable joss; Following in the foot- 
steps of his great preceptor, Swami Davanand 
Saraswati, пе kept the torch of rational reform 
alight, and within the province that was given 
him, he made the best use of his powers and 
opportunities, Not a mere dreamer of abstract 
ideas, he translated his dreams into pulsating 
hfe, and has left an abiding monument of his 
practical genius in the miite educational 
institution, the Gurukul. Of his pioneer work 
for the uplift of the centuries-old! helots of Hindu 
Society, practical results ore just beginning to 
engage the serious attention of Hindu leaders 
in the knotty problems of the Non-Brahmins of 
the South, and the suppressed untouchables of 
the other parts of the Indian continent. ‘The 
redemption of the widows, the wnifs and strays, 
and the ostracised shall constitute another 
brilliant chapter of his teachings and achieve- 
ments when his biographer begins to collate the 
work of the departed Swami's life. 

Te was late in life that he sought relief, after 
colossal labours, in his Himalayan hermitage on 
the picturesque bank of the cerulian Ganges, 
under thé lowering brows of snow-capped hills, 
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in what he had planned to be his retirement und 
opportunity for calm meditation: hit when in 
1919 he found the liberties of the people serious 
lv menaced, and later on brutally assailed in the 
Punjab, following the historic example of his 
forbears, the savants of India, he rushed to the 
rescue, and threw himself heart and sonl into 
the memorable movement which shall go down 
im history as the first serious attempt of the 
people at emancipation. As an intrepid fighter, 
and an outstanding figure of those days of never- 
fading memory, his name will be mentioned in 
the annals of India's great hid for revolution 
with admiration and respect. 

In personal distinction his engaging 
amiahility, unrestrained candour, remarkable 
powers of organisation, characteristic SY TIT 
ties, deep understanding of the springs of 
human action, command of a wide range of 
religious amd social problems, and à progressive. 
ontiook in politics, entitled him te an eminent 
place in the pantheon of the great men of Tnidia. 
As a friend he was loved for his lovaltv, and 
as ñ foe he was respected for lis fairness. 
Unsparing in service to the afflicte ап! the 
oppressed, he was relentless in his campaigns 
against what he regarded subwersive of the 
fnndamental rights of the people’ Once having 
dedicated his life and gifts to the service of the 
Hindi Society, he offered the flower of this soul 
at the altar of his dharma A man of high 
ideals and inexhaustible reserves- of driving- 
force, the worthy example of his high-sonled 
rentinciation for a noble canse qwill continue to 
inspire those who aspire to the service of anv 
section of mankind, ‘The hand of a hetmicidal 
maniac has ended a great career, faden with 
lasting fruits of selfless labours: and destined 
to endure in the memory of coming generations. 
Humanitv will take long to conquer antipathies 
horn of differences of opinion. aud divergence 
of views, and to usher the millenium. of nerfect 
tolerance, and fruitful co-operation : üt the tide 
of passionate hatred of persons and comtminitics 
which is sweeping over our unfortunate country 
is gathering force from the unrestrained expres- 
sion of contempt for every thing and person that 
is not in complete cotsonatice- with ‘the predilec- 
tions of any particulate person of community, 
So long as this campaign of unbridled vilifice 
tion, continnes (б form the stanie oof the 
“pabniium'’ catered by our press. and platform 
orators. there can be little hnpe of arresting the 


impulsive outbursts of riots and worse outrages, 





SWAMI SHRADDHANAND; ÎN MEMORIUM 


spéradic in themselves, but otherwise the source 
of immeasurable mischief.. The responsibil 
af the Government, and more especially of our 
leaders i this respect grows heavier every day, 
by want of effective action. In any case, I 
hope under the shadow of the tragedy that has 
overwhelmed us today, our leaders will set to 
work iu all seriousnese to save tlie country. from 
crashiug down the dangerous precipice of dis- 
trist, hatred and intolerance, over which some 
of the most responsible of our leaders are rus! 
about in their seal to attract attention to iir 
selyes, 

It was in 1012 that I first had the privilege 
of meeting Mahatma Munshi Ram of Gurukul 
fame, at an anual function in Delhi, I had 
recently returned from Europe, and was too 
deeply imbued with Western ideas to grasp the 
deeper significance of the movement of which 
Mahatma Munshi Ram was the distinguished 
captain. He struck me, then, as a quiet, un- 
assuming and somewhat retiring sort of man, 
who was too deeply absorbed m his own 
thonghts ta have time to think of other things 
or persons. It was many years afterwards that 
1 found myself in à position. to comprehend. the 
real range of the objects af that institution. 
This was but only a passing acquaintance, and 
| never imagined that it would one day ripen 
into personal cordiality. In t918 when the 
Congress held its session for the first time in 
Delhi, Swamiji had removed himself to Delhi, 
mu) was elected a Vice-Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee and as one of the Joint-Secre- 
taries I had frequent occasions to work with 
Swamiji, and saw a good deal of him in those 
davs. His engaging frankness, and infectious 
goodwill, and courtesy and genuine friendliness 
soon brought me within the orbit of hts sym- 
pathies, and gennine relations, on his side of 
elderly kindness and affection, and on my side 
of respect, sprang пр between us, and 
endured unimpaired. till the last day despite 
wide and vital differences. of opinion on maus 
subjects, — In 1922 on being transferred from 
Delhi to Mianwali Jail, it was a matter of 
genuine pleastire to: me to meet Swarmiji there, 
while he was serving the last quarter of his 
sentence, On entermg the gaol precincts, ati- 
other old and dear friend of mine, after welcom- 
ing and embracing me ns political colleagues in 
guols nsed to do in those days of happy unity 
and common ideals, said: “And you will be 
happy to learn that Swamiji is also with us in 
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this section. I simply rushed off to his cell, 
where he welcomed mic with outstretched arms 
and after a hearty embrace bade me take. my 
sent next ta him, Mianwalh is a celluar jail, 

and each prisoner hat.a cell to himself, and ts 
generally provided with a mat and a pitcher. 
Hut political prisoners were allowed to mat the 
whole cell at their cost, and were given one 
candle each for light every night. Swamiji in- 
duiged in the luxury of matting the entire 
length of the cell with a Mianwalli mat of 
coloured pattern supplied by onc of his admtirera. 
But he had done so for the benefit of other co- 
prisoners who comprised a littl -colomy of some 
75, including Sikhs, Hindns nnd Mussalmans. 
There were two divisions of this colony, one 
owed allegiance to Baba Gurdit Singh and 
generally sulked apart while Swamiji was there. 
And the other had attached itself to Swamiji. 
Some of the latter used to congregate in 
Swamij's cell every morning and evening to 
listen to his rendering of Ramayana, ard 
lectures on Gila Rahasya. [t used to be a very 

illuminating talk: for Swamiji, besides being a 
profound scholar of Hindu literature and pinlo- 
sophy, was also a great student of Persian and 
Urdu. He often used to draw upon the famous 
masnavi of Maulana-i-Rum, and. the. works. of 
other Persian poets and thinkers, I borrowed 
his copy of Gifa-Rahatya, and he often came 
into my cell, and when we did not discuss poli- 
lics or Hindu philosophy he discussed Persinn 
poetry. with me, Noticing that T was ill and 
anaemie at the time, he showed great tender- 
tess to me, and carefully selected a sunny cell 
for me, and spoke io the Superintendent anil 
the Tailor, who had a great regard for 
hiim, about my dict, ete. We had long and 
memorable talks about a variety of subjects, of 
which a resume may be of some interest some- 
day. He was the centre-of a-circle of friends, 
who occupied themselves with useful study, 
And often he acted as the pater-familia of this 
little family, After my arrival there, they con- 
stituted another. literary circle for the benefit 
of budding poets, and Swamij gladly attended 
its poetical sessions, by way of encouraging our 
efforts. We celebrated one or two festivals also 
while he Was ii our midst, and organised them 
on a comparatively lavish scale, making intir- 
dining the special feature of these functions. 
Tt was a custom with ts, to meet together on 
the platform meant for a common dormitary 
ii summer, on oceasions when 4 common coll- 
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sultation was necessary, or on the occasion of 
the release of a fellow-prisoner, when we used, 
in a wav, to fete him, and charge him- with 
messages for the world outside. Suddenly and 
all onexpected came a day when the jailo- ап- 
nounced the release of Swamiji. It was a day 
of mixed feelings: We- were happy that the 
aged and ailing guru was about to leave the 
prison-bars behind him; and we were sorry 
that we would no longer enjoy the treat of his 
thought-proveking company, However, we 
feted him as usual, and charged him with 
messages for the Gaya Congress—if | remember 
right. We said that we were haopy im our 
cells, and the country must forge along the road 





to freedom. We expected nothing ‘less, anil 1 
helieve the majority of us were for using the 
councils as additional platforms. Swandi was 
also of the same perstusion. When 1 went to 
Mianwali there was but a small coterie of this 
view |. but within a few dave of my arrival there 
what afterwards came to be known as Swarajist 
views began to be suberibed to by a consider- 
able section of our colony. So we feted 
Swanmiji and he walked out of the prison with 
sky-rending cries of Bande-Matram, Allah-O- 
Akbar, and Sat Sri-Akal the three patent cries 
of the politicals. Now that he has quitted the 
fickle cell of this life, let us ushor him ont with 
the same cries, 
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THE PATHS OF FREEDOM.* 


By LALA LAPAT Rat, aaa. 


Thirty Years of Modern History, by Mr. 
William Kay Wallace, (author of The Trend of 
History and Passing of Pollfics), is a work of 
great significance and deserves careful considera- 
tion at our hands. The first quarter of the 
twentieth century is over and the World War 
and its immediate problems are fading into the 
mists of the past. The time for taking stock of 
the situation as it exists to-dav is at hand. 
Mr. Wallace gives here a succinct interpreta- 
tion of the events of this stirring epoch in n 
masterly manner, For the first time we have 
beett presented to a scientific estimate of the ex: 
Kaiser, an analysis of his policy, of his place 
in history, The advent of the United States in 
world politics is traced from its origins; the 
rise of Japan is clearly delineated; Anglo- 
Germutt relations are placed їп their proper 
setting nnd related without. bias; the German 

"(Thivty Years) Moitera History by William Kay 
Wallace. Published by. Mesars George Allen anil 
Unwin, Ltd, oo, Museum Street, Toney, WE, 4). 


Revolution, Fascism in Italy are dealt with in 
détail. The author analyses the problems. oi 
Reconstructioti, and iu conclusion outlines im a 
general way the salient features of the New Age 
that is opening before tis. 


П. 


The history of freedom is @ history of fdleus 
and ideals. In: the process of evolution, one 
iden after another takes birth, grows, takes 
hold of men’s minds, and then Üecav&, making 
room for others.. The ideals of freedom whieh 
are dominating men’s minds to-day, are not the 
same as ruled the world a hundred years ago. 
Some centuries back, the struggle towards free- 
dom involved a revolt against the authority of 
priests and Popes. Men and women claimed 
the right to think amd read for themselves. 
They refused to accept blindly and implicitly 
what they were told by those who held religious 
authority over them. Thus grew up the idea of 
religions and spiritual frecdoni which in Europé 
brought in the Reformation, With religious 
freedom secured, ‘people bea to think of 
political rights. The revolt awain ist priests gud 
Popes was followed by à revolt - aiust the 
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divine rights of Kings and Barons: This wus 
the epoch of the equal nghts of man, Milton 
and Thomss Paine were the prophets of the age, 
and Voltaire and Rousseau the apostles of the 
new creed, ‘The American and the French 
Revolutions were the fruits, Parlinmentary 
Government, representative institutions — aud 
National States flourished under the ais of 
the new political creed. Political liberty and 
equality, were the slogans which fired the 
imagination of the people. “AU men are creat- 
ed free and equal’ aud may claim as their birth- 
right the enjoyment of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." It was soon discovered 
that the dogma had no foundation in fact, Men 
were born neither free nor equal, and the claim 
to the enjoyment of ‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness” was being denied and resisted 
at every step. ‘This. gave birth to a new idea, 
which was embodied in the term ‘'Socialism."’ 


Saya Mr, William Kay Wallace in this fasci- 
nating book— 


The new dogma also deals with freedom Ti 
would proclaim that all men are crested equal, Rut 
it l& not political freedom and equality that it offers, 
[t is not in Ше first place concerned with the in- 
dividual a» such. It does not hold that the individuni 
is the centre of the universe hut that he is part of 
the social onler, ol no value owtside on! apart [rom 
this order, The new freelom is oot a metaphysical 
construction ; it does nob have to do with rights and 
immunities, privileges and prerogatives soch ss find 
expression in the constitutional guarantees of a 
Political State: Hut it ie frankly physical and 
material—economic freedom. Here we haye à new 
» historical motive that is destined to follow a course 
of development not unlike that of the politica! 
dogmas which have determined the course of histor; 
during the post hye centaries, 


The history of the last so years is the history 
of the development of the idea of economic as 
distinguished from political freedom. Political 
freedom na longer satishes people. What ther 
insist upon, is economic freedom and economie 

The ideas of political freedom gave 
hirth to the National State, The new idea of 
economic freedom is undermining the National 
State. Every National State is divided into two 
distinct parties, the. champions of ‘politica!’ 
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freedom and the rights of property; and the 
apostles of economic freedom and social equality. 
This battle is now on. 


Again— 


The. doctrines of ecomomic freedoin have been: 
formulated in vague. terms. The issue hus been 
elonded by various Mo theories. Communism, 
Syndicalism, nationalism, Guiki — Socialism, 
Bolshevism, рш, and other aimilur movements 
have added to the confusion, aè they are all io be 
locked tzpon as weaspona of destruction of the exist- 
ing order, and, not os is so widely believed, the basis 
upon which to erect the new institutions. It is evi 
dent that the work of destruction of the political 
State-aystem is far from being completed, Tins (а 
still the principal task of the venr= Immediately 
ahead of ua. 





How it will end, no опе сап foresee, But 
one thing is visible to the naked ese. 


Further— 

Netionnlism, though still the most virile social 
force ol the age, i» no longer the vigorous, consitrüc- 
ive factor it was u century previons, bui has becamk 
a dangerous element of intermational dicond, a. cause 
ol-war, nnd as such, a destructive and disintegrating 
force, which was to impede the derelopment of an 
iniermational economie policy. Hesuonie factors were 
(ur the time being merged іы Nationa! principles, and 
produred 4 hybrübimperialism This tell to the ex- 
pansion of the Nation-State beyond ft» boundaries, 
anil hronght about a transformation of politics whieh 
is the most anlient historical characteristic of the. 
latest Ame. 


already destroying the 
National State and 
establishing a kind of International Coi- 
munism—the rivalry between Capital and 
Labour. Nationalism is still strong enough 
to resist the onslaughts of International Com- 
munis, but the fact that so many International 
Conferences are held every усаг 10 settle world 
problems, is a prelude to momentous changes: 
in the political and social structure of the world. 

The ideals of the world are once more in the 
melting pot. The old order is gradually but 
surely giving place to a new one. Racial and 
national considerations are still reigning киреше 
but their supremacy is being corroded and 
undermined, The world is being reborn, 


The new age is 
foundation of the 


tity 


RECENT STUDIES IN INDIAN ART. 
A CRITIQUE * 


Т. 


It is, indeed, a significant sign of the increas- 
ей miterest taken in Indian Art that there have 
been recently issued three very important 
volumes on the various art-forces working in 
ludia, namely, sculpture, painting amd architec- 
ture. Tf the greatness and civilisation of a 
country has to be measured by the richness of 
Materials as discernible in edicts on rocks, 
scriptures graven on granites: and lores written 
on palm leaves, India abounds with them, dating 
their antiquity to a remote past, which students 
of research into history and culture cannot prize 
too high, "There has not been in India that 
spirit of chronicling history after the models of 
the West and the research workers cannot, in 
conseqnence, arrive at exact data, with the result 
that a considerable margin his to be given to 
surmimes and differences of opinion as regard: 
particular dates in many periods in her history. 
But when all this is said, the excursions taken 
Into the field of exploration inte the past history 
of Tnilia’s ancient glory have already borne con- 
siderable fruit, and this is at present no small 
goin. At best, Art flourishes only in congenial 
sUrrountings and though the beauties of Indian 
Art are left only in its remnants, to study them 
in its various phases is to get a glimpse into the 
inner working into Inifian life as manifested in 
mythology, epics, folk-lore anad history. 


IT. 


Tn his Ancient India—which we have already 
noticed in terms of high appreciation—the 
author (Mr Codrington) has attempted to 
“provide a general survey of the existing 
evidence, rather than o historical narrative," 
and as such his work bears little resemblance 
to what is technically called history. It is, 





* Ancirni India. From the Rarlest Times to the 
Gaptas with Notes on the Arctitecture and sculpture 
ef the Medieval Peri! Te К. de В; Condring tert, 
With a prefatory essay on Indian Benigne һу 
William Rothenstein. (Ernest Benn, Ltd тетте 
Street. Londen, H. C. 4) 15:5, 

ASiudies im Indian Painiing. A Survey of some of 
New Materials Ranging from the Commencement of 
the pth Centary to Circa to A., D. br Mr. NX, C. 
Melt», LCS (Mesars. Tnraporevaln. Bona & (Co, 
Hortib» Roa! Bombay) 1925. 

The Architectural Antiguitte of Weatern Ги, 
Ry Mr Henry Conecits, ny A.S. [The India Society, 
3, Victorig Street, Laniton, Waa то 
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however, a grand archeological survey and his. 
object has been to give a more pedestrian end 
less literary re-survey of ancient Indian history 
than is found in Vincent Smith's work and to 
more completely relate the inscriptions with the 
stylistic evidence of the architecture and sculp- 
ture and with this to provide a chronologically 
arranged series of plates for future criticism to 
work upon ; in the hope that in some sernse it 
Will nuite the aesthetic appreciation of Have!l 
and Coomaraswamy with the historica] Te- 
searches af Prinsep, Cunningham, Fermas 
igecs: Mr. Codrington’s book is divided 
into two parts. The first is s general survev of 
the existing evidence of India's art history, and 
the second is a collection of plates in illustration 
of the purpose Of the book. Mr. Coilrington 
pursues the artistic development of IndeArvan 
and Dravidian India from the rst Century B.C. 
up to the Gupta Century, the sth. AD, in 
eight chapters, of which the most interesting 
are those dealing with Mauryan Archaeology, 
Maurvau Caves, Chaityas and Chaitva Halls, 
Amaravati and Taxiila, The author considers 
that it is rather unfortunate that "so much 
stress lias been laid upon tlie difference between 
Indian and Western Art. There has always 
been a tendency to postulate Eastern spirituality 
and Western materialism. There has also been 
a tendency to exalt Western classical art above 
ul] other arts" "This sounds rather dogmatic, 
and if Mr, Cedrington hal pursued his thesis 
further and given his own Views on the subject 
his observations would have been better amèn- 
able to a detailed disetission. And, after all, 
the art of a people should be esteemed accord: 
ing. to the power and grace with which it ‘has 
Sennen the realities and aspirations of the 






е Rothestein who writes the Intro- 
duction to the volume has high appreciation of 
the sculptires. at Sanchi, Barhut, Amaravati, 
Mathura and Sarnath. “Tt would nol be easy," 
һе says, "to match these superb conceptions” 
but he does mot put much faith in the idea that 
the carvers of these great rock-temples were 
men of high spirituality. We may be inclined 
to agree with the Professor, but we are more 
concerned with the spiritualistic portraiture of 
the carvings than with the spiritual life of the 
carvers themselves. | In fact, the Indian sculptor 
has learrit his. metier not from an Art School | 
= duty wos to produce what his forefathers tid. 

n another piace the Professor says: “Certain 
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aspects of the art of India repalled the Western 
minil, and their assoctation with religions and 
mythological fancies which appeared strange 
and almost monstrous to English eyes created a 
prejudice against Hindu sculpture generally. 
The elephant-headed Ganesha, the mans-artimed 
Durga, the three-headed Brahma, the monkey 
god and the incarnations of Sivu and Vishnu 
seemed to outrage all the accepted canons . of 
beanty. Further, the familiar forma, represent- 
ed on many of the temples, appeared ugiy and 
sensual compared with the classical and medic 
val figures in European churches to which Eug- 
lishmen were accustomed.” The Professor for- 
gets that the function of Indian sculptor Was 
quite distinct from what appeals to the modern 
European. [t is mot miere sesthetic beauty that 
was sought to be represented in the Indian Art ; 
hence the disparity. For the test, we have 
nothing but admiration for this truly monu- 
mental work. It has 76 plates, which depict 


the temples and caves in many parts of India 


and these are grouped chronologically. Alike 
for its valuable text and the superb plates 
embellishing the letterpress, the volume is to 
be Cherished as a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever, 


ПІ, 


Studies in Indian Painting is an. attractive 
volume, excellently printed and embellished 
With seventeen plates in colour and forty-four 
half-tone plates—for which the publishers 
deserve great praise,—writtem by Mr. N. C. 
Mehta, B.A., LC.S. In this book the author 
his placed before the reader a graphie survey of 
some new material in the sphere of Indian 
pictorial art ranging from the commencement of 
the sth Century A.D. to 1870 A.D., which 15 
at once a reportory ОЁ well4tigested data. 
Painting in India is more restless and more 
anxious to express itself than any of its sister 
aris. The volume opens with a chapter om the 
recently-discovered Pallava Freseoes of Sittan- 
favasal—the only remnant= of Pallava painting 
—which date from the early pert of the 7th 
century in the reign of the Pallava ruler. 
Mahendravarman, I., who set the fashion for 
evtting rock temples in the Tamil country. 
"һоп hocks, withont timber, without 
metals, withoitt mortar." The details given of 
tliese frescoes are of great interest to art 
enthrsiasts and cannot but he helpful to students 
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as presenting a link between the age of Ajanta 
and Bagh and the Moghul times. It is followed 
by a chapter dealing with the unique old 
Gujarati illustrated manuscript called Vasanta 
Vilasa, and Mr. Mehta prefers to classify Jain 
painting as early secular Gujarati work, ‘The 
macnificent development of Mogliu] Art is well 
depicted by a number of master-pieces including 
the works of the three greatest and best known 
painters of the reign cf Jahangir—Abdn] Hasan, 
Mansur and Bishandas. With the death of 
Tahangir the decay of Moghul Art set in amd the 
Hindu Art reared its head in the middle of the 
cichteenth century at the courts of the Hindu 
Princes, from Kashmir and the Himalayan 
valleys to the States of Rajputana and Bundel- 
khand in Central India. This school, says Mr. 
Mehta, awed to the Mochul Art a-ereat deal in 
the matter of technique. style and possibly eyci 
in personnel in the earlier stages of its develop- 
ment. Mr. Mehta in dealing with the Hindi 
painting, prefers the word "Hindu" to Dr. 
Coomürasawmy' s ''Rajput'", regard being had 
to the sources of patronage to develop the nast- 
Mogul Art: but regards both Mogul and Hinds 
painting as "the speries of the sanie genus with 
differences in accent, inflection, Interest and 
expression.” 

In "A Note on the Pundela School cf Paint- 
ime’ Mr. Mehta traces the growth nmi deve 
lopment of Hinda naimting bv the Bundela 
rulers of Data and Orchha, and the prolific omt- 
pnt «f the Bundela painters consisting of 
hundreds of paintings of Raramalas; Rasaraj 
and the Satsai are to be considered us pretty 
ilinstrationg rather than classed in the category 
of creative. Art, excent nerhans a few. portraits 
in the Datia and Orchha collections which are 
to be derived from the Mogul School of painting. 
af course, modified hy influences of time and 
nace There are altogether nine interesting 
chapters in the beok and the Inst one on “Notes: 
en Plates" relating to the Mowehul school. and. 
Hindu (Rainnt) school gives clear idea of the 
rise and procress of these two premier 
schools, studded with amnle illustrations. — ''Tt 
is a noteworthy fact,’ says Mr. Mehta “that all 
the great- masterpieces of metent Indian paintine 
rome from the south and the west of Тоа." 
The absence of the Hindu art treasures in North 
Iníüia can possibly be no indication that the 
eeats of Атап спите села пов houst of n hivh 
decree of develonment of Tatian Art. and what 
with the historica] fact of the invasion br 
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forciguers in Upper India, there can no he 
plausible ground to hope that soi} art treasures 
cannot but be extinct. 

. Mr. Mehta's work which is the result of à 
hrsthand study and information and research 
attendant on long years of patient study cannot 
but eniist votaries from all parts of India 
towards a proper appreciation of Indian paint- 
ing, His is certainly an inspiring volume which 
students of Indian Art cannot prize too high. 
Tt is a solid contribution to the literature on 
Indian Art and we heartily commend it to those 
who are interested in the study of Indian Art 
literature. A work like Mr. Mehta's has been, 
indeed, a desideratum and the keenly-felt want 
is now fully supplied by the publication of 
this excellent work, which redounds as mucli 
to the author's taste, scholarship and enthusiasm 
as to the highly commendable public spirit and 
enterprise of the well-known firm of publishers 
responsible for its issue. 


. Mr. Henry Cousens, a former member of the 
Archeological Survey of India, and the sthor 
of several interesting Volumes on West Indian 
antiquities has written yet another called The 
Architectural Antiquities of Western Теша, 
which is at once a complete, an authoritative, an 
np-to-date and a well-illustrated study of the 
subject. Tt is published by the India Society 
of London, which has been doing yeoman's 
service to this country by publishing, from time 
to time, excellent works relating to Indian Art; 
Thé author incltdes im Western India not only 
Rombay and Baroda, but Bhopal, the ‘Nizam's 
Dominions, parts of Rajputana, and also Madras 
end: Mysore. He describes and discreses the 
main Buddhist, Jain, Hindu and Muhammadan 
works in these very large territories covering 
the whole of India south of the Vinilhva range 
The scone of the work is thos comprehensive. 
The crest chafiva at Karli. the slutas ti Sinil 
and Kathiawar, temples of various dates, the 
Muboammadag brildines of Ahmadabad, Guinrat 
ind Bijapur аге all eraphically described within 
the covers of the volume under. consideration. 
From the ilinstrations presented by Mr. 
Cousens it would seem thot many Болин 
femnles and fine examples of Indian architecture 
have svrvived the ravages of time and the 
iconoclasin of barbarous invaders, and in dealing 
with them the author goes into technicalities 
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which cannot but be of great interest to 
architects. That even in the seventh or. eighth 
century À.D., the Indian architect had its pride 
is shown by an’ inseri tio on a temple in the 
Bijapur District :—"“Hall! There has not been, 

and there shall not be in Jambudvipa, any vise 
man proficient in (the art of building) houses 
and temples equal to Narasobba."’ Mr. Cousens 
alto quotes the well-known passage: from the 
Nas Mala by Forbes, "the Tod of Western 
India," who in describing the Jain temple of 
Mount Satrunjava in Kathiawar thus delineated 
vividly its picturesque aspects:—'"In the dark 
recesses of cach temple one image or more of 
Adecnath, of Ujcet, or of seme other of the 
Tirthaukasas is sente], whose alabaster fcatures, 
Wearing an expression of listless repose, are 
rendered dimly visible by the faint light shed 
from silver lamps; incense perfumes the air, 
ami] barefooted, with noiseless tread, upon the 
polished floors, the female vobiriss, сар in 
scarlet and gold, move round and and round in 
circles, chanting forth their monotonous, but not 
unmelodious hymns. Shatrunjya, йн | 
might fitly represent one of the fancied hills of 
Eastern romance, the inhabitants of which have 
heen instantancously changed into marble, but 
which lay hands are ever employed upan bum- 
ing perfumes and keeping ali clean and brilliant, 
while fay voices haunt the air in these voluptu- 
ous praises of е Юсу," 

There is no need to multiply instances of the 
architectural beauties of India. The volume 
under notice has s7 illustrations of the architec- 
tural. monuments representing various schools 
nf Indian mmaster-builders and a useful biblio- 
graphy is appended which is a valuable comple 
ment to the book, and which will enable the 
stident to follow ip his studies with advantage: 


V. 


The three highly meriteriovs books which 
we have briefly surveve] in this critique should 
ls valuable possessions to students of Indian 
Art. Mr. Codrington's Ancient India is a 
etiudy of Indian Seulpture and Architecture, Mr. 
Mehta'a work—as its title indicates—of Painting 


and Mr. Cousen's volumoe—again, as indicated 


in its title—of the Architecture of India south 
of the Vindhya mountains. These three works 
thus eupplement one another usefully and should 
he read carefully by all interested in the study 
of the Architecture, Sculpture and Painting of 
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India; 1t is stgnificant that if two of the works 
—those dealing with Architecture and Sculpture 
are written by Europeans, that on Pamting ts 
from the pen of s scholarly Indian, who is a 
keen and well-informed student of the subject 
he has dealt with in his took. ‘The books are 
priced high and wil] be found too costly for the 
pocket of the average Indian student, but all 
libraries in this country, with any pretensions, 
should be able to secure a copy of cach of these 
three valuable books, 5o that their contents may 
le accessible to those large number of Indians 
who nre unfortunately not im йа position. to 
purchase for their private collections expensive 
books on Indian Art. 


ANCIENT LORE.* 
By Mr. W. G. БАРЫ. 


As noted, this is bv no. means 3 newly 
published work, but stich i$ the vitality and 
penetration of iis contents that had tt been just 
written, nó one could detect that it was not 
entirely new, H is in fact, 75 years since the 
first edition of this remarkable book was first 
given to the public, and only its scarcity for 
many wears hos prevented it achicving a 
far wider fame than it already attained. 
This is the first of us series which were 
written from the source of interior reveli- 
tion, Andrew Jackson Davis was young and 
entirely uneducated—in the worldly sense—when 
the series was started. Most of the work was 
writter down direct and little of no alterations, 
we are told, were subsequently made in the 
mannsceript, except to correct errors of gram- 
matical expression ur spelling. 

Dwelling in the city of New York, the 
young man soon felt the pressure of citv life too 
much for this work, and he retired to the little 
village of Poughkeepsie, where be was’ able 
mere easily to enter, at will, into the semi- 
trance state which he named, ‘The Superior 
Condition" and during which he wrote in pencil 
what came to him. Nevertheless, he definitely 
refuses. to have any of his. words considered 
a final or infallible, desiring that they rest 
solely on their intrinsic merit, in which he 
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differs much from those who profess to reveal 
spiritual truth, and who can brook not the 
slightest criticism of contradiction, 

The volume at present under review coni- 
mences with a general dissertation on the mature 
of man, from the view point of health and 
nature, and then follow six further chapters 
dealing with the philosophy of health, of 
(lisease, of sleep, of death, af psychology and of 
healing, in all of which his intuitive grasp of the 
first principles brings a marvellous accuracy of 
understanding in his delineation of the essen 
tial nature of health and disease. Doctors and 
nurses trated under the current European 
system, which changes every decade, may be 
inclined to pooh-pooh the assertion that any 
unlearned young man could thus lay down these - 
vital principles. But Jet facts speak for them- 
selves, for, without any other learning, Andrew 
Jackson Davis was later admitted as a- fully 
qualified practitioner in the United States! 

Those habims und others who. have been 
trained in the older Indian) systems will recog- 
nise much that is identical with their own 
systems, bin pat in pluner and clearer language, 
Davis recigtised the nature of vital electricity 
and megnetism, amd he verv clearly states the 
relation of these forces of akarha and of solar 
Prama as they are affected by natural, climatic 
and other. conditions, and how they act and 
react on the human body, 

He strongly disregard drugs and medicine, 
relying on the more basic treatment by sunlight 
and air and water, but he insists.on the necessity: 
of carefully selecting foods asa source. of 
cnuergv, and varition whe not in good health, 
Un one point we are inclined to disagree, which 
i& where he seems to recommend the eating of 
animal fais, as source of vital energy. Th is 
true that cnergy may be thus obtained, but the 
important point is, what bisd of energy? As a 
matter of fart, this foree Is already, in any 
aniti body, shaped und directed to animal 
vids, which do coincide with human ‘ends. 
Digestion of these tissues may le more speedy, 
hut greater force is required to turn them to 
human use. [tis like breaking up an old build- 
ing to obtain: material for- some other building, 
The matter has already been built into the forms 
of of hiding; they mist be destroyed ta 
reshape into another, Tet is less trouble to take 
new material direct and shape it from the first. 
‘This, however, is our only eriticism of a remark- 
able work. Unquestionably it should be studied 
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oy all who would undertake any kind of medical 
work, for none cam say that the modern systems 
oi medicine are anything but highly involved 
and intricate systems of emperical formule with 
very little foundation in ascertained and accurate 
scientific law. ‘Things are done because they 
“appear to work"’ and not because practitioners 
possess exact knowledge. Davis rejects the 
physical basis of disease, and had he heard of 
the microbe: theory, would probably have 
laughed at it. He asserts that disease is a lack 
of spiritual equilibrium, and if his words are 
read in the light of the fact that there are more 
subtle grades and degrees of force than he dis- 
tinguished, his contention may be admitted as 
accurate. Even modern pliysicans have been 
compelled again and again to testify to the 
power of "mind over mutter.'' 

Davis did not confine himself to writing or 
speaking of the curing of disease, but he actnally 
did it; He was apparently able, by virtue of 
his clairvoyant power, to diagnose with extreme 
accuracy, and consequently his treatment could 
be more direct and fruitful. He relates on one 
occasion of following the death of an old lady 
by watching the withdrawal of the personal 
souls encased in thé lower akashice body, until 
the subsiding of the magnetic tie between it aud 
its pupa, after which it escaped his vision. 

He gives varied information on the magnetic 
states of man and of the earth which Tias only 
recently heen investigated and partly accepted 
by modern science: And many further items 
may be found in slighter hints, which will only 
be incorporated in the future, but which open- 
minded students may immediately utilise if they 
will but read this work very carefully and with- 
out prejudice. 


THE BLACK ART." 
Ву Мы. W. 


In Great Britain as well as on the continent 
of Europe, witches and wizards were given a 
bad character throughout the medieval period, 
and still the bad odour of the name lingers, 
though Some of their practices have now be- 
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came highly respectable. Had any man or 
"Witchcraft and the Black > Ari. (А book dea ling 
with the. pare ani! folklore of the Witches). by 


» Ws Wickwar. Cr, 8, vol, 


pp. 320, Herbert Jenkins 
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woman heen caught in the act of opening the 
body of a dog, which had been strapped down 
so that 1 could not move, arid injecting small 
quantities of fluid into its living body, do further 
evidence would have been necded for summary 
execution, But vivisection has been made 
noble in the name of science and the sacred 
cise of war, so that animals may be tortured 
as victims of filthy waccines and under the 
horrors of poison gas. 

Many of the other practices of the witches 
was no more than the simple art of meilicine 
which they could base on au. empirical know- 
ledge of common herbs and their properties. 
Their practice of care bv suggestion hns likewise 
become commonly accepted, but it was fought 
by every device, by the church policies of those 
days, whose priests themscives practised, as 
indeed they do to this day, many of the magical 
practice which they so loudly condemned, Nor 
were they thus done ior some holy and pure 
purpose, uuv more than the poor uneducated 
witches always worked harm. Tt was sufficient 
to set the bigoted minds of the ignorant people 
against all those who claimed to be able to heal, 
outside of the precinets af the holy chürch; 
when fire and sword, gallows and torture, were 
the common lot of all who wore neither cassock 
and surplice, nor monkish gown. The pseudo- 
Christianity of the middle ages has written in 
bloody pagesa history of relentless massacre, 
murder and torture, persecution arid Ito 
such as cannot be equalled, much less surpassed, 
hv auv religion that was ever founded on the 
carth | 

The heresy-hunting of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, under the infamous. Torquemada, which 
burnt many thousands of people alive merely 
because they would not assent to the-stupid and 
incredible. dogmas of thé medieval church, was. 
paralleled by the imitative cruelty of the com- 
mon people in witch hunting and burning. 

Mr. Wickwar hus compiled a very complete 
und exceedingly interesting survey of the history. 
òf the witches, more particularily im England, 
from its beginning йз ц primitive cult, through: 
the various phases of activity with which they 
were popularly credited, and a large amount of 
information is given, based as fur as possible ou 
historical records, as to the allegations made and 
the vindictive punishments actually inflicted 
on tle accused persons. 

Witcheraft has now changed completely, ani 
its modern activities are of another order. ‘The 
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black magic of the güttef press uses the impres- 
sionable minds of its victims, and they are urged 
into wars, into popular persecütions such as the 
silly “white feather" campaign practised by 
unbalanced people during the recent war. ‘The 
church is no longer able effectively to persecute 


those who disbelieve in its dogmatic assertions, 
and it can merely “excommunicate the 
offender, whatever that may be worth, or may 
gently incite a Scandal by “forbidding com- 
munion'" still claiming the sole power of inter- 
cession between any man and his god. 

But the power of public opinion still inflicts 
many evils, and many people of weak mind 
believe themselves '"rumed'" because they mày 
have failed to satisfy this anonymous monster 
in some respect. Vindictive punishments аге 
no longer possible for disbelief in airy religious 
dogma, except for those who are clergy, but 
punishments have been dealt out to many, for 
disbelief in the fetish of imperialism. The full 
«tory of the treatment of their own soldiers and 
sailors by the ‘Great Powers" is not yet com- 
piled, but from fragments that here become 
gradually known, it is obvious that the cruel 
"Fichi Punishment Number One" was equalled 
by other methods away from the actual battic- 
ground, while boys were shot for the slightest 
affence which showed ‘cowardice’ by these 
modern torturers; and their relatives were m- 
formed that they were- 'missitrg."' 

Modern magic and modern cruelty starve 
and maim and déstroy just as many innocent 
meti and women as ever they. did; it is but the 
forms and the names tliat are changed, the 
essential nature remains the same. Recollect 
the outcry from the organised doctors against 
Sir Herbert Barker, because he dared to cure 
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without outdoor “qualifications.” ‘The author 
describes a typical witch trial, and this, too, has 
its parallel in recent times, in the ‘‘trial™ and. 
heresy hunt of the twelve alleged communists 
who wrre sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
[ör nothing more than their declared beho in a 
certain political creed, which in almost every- 
thing but aim was also the belief of the political 
party which originated the prosecution. "The 
fact that the statements said to have been made 
by these twelve men have been definitely 
repeated by 12,000 persons at s great public 
meeting proved the hollowness of the case of 
the moderi wizard hunters. But it dit not pre- 
vent their victims from suffering- 


Tt cannot be maintained, however, that each 
and every one of the witches or wizards of past 
centuries were quite guiltless of evil. It is 
recorded that on more then one occasion, highly 
placed persons, desirous of injuring or even 
ussassinating some enemy, would seek the aid 
of such persons in those crimes, But in all these 
stories of wickedness, the greater part of the 
evil comes from the ignorance of the common 
people, who accepted the hes of their leaders аз 
the truth, and then. acted upon then. 


The great ignorance of the human soul and 
its powers led to cruelties of the most horrible 
kind, and no oriental country could surpass some 
of the pimishments and tortures inflicted. 


"Thus, on one occasion, a witch was condemned 


to be walled in, alive. Modern miners frequent- 
ly suffer the same fate, owing to ‘the lack of 
proper precautions which might be expensive 
in éoal mines, while stories of 9 certain French 
military prison relate something almost ual 
to it. 
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RECENT WORKS ON INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


i. Jamset]ee M, Tata. By Р. R Harris (Oxford 
University Press}, 1015. 
2, Мете!» of Shri Shaha. Mabaraja of Kolhapur 
? vel&, De A, WR, Latthe (The Times Press, Bombay), 
1915. 


i Life ot Maharaja Tukoji Као Holkar. By 
M. W. Burway (Holker State Printing Press, Indore], 
1625. 

4. Gite of Sri Rama Krishas, (Advolta Ashram, 
Maynvati, Almari), 1025, 

©. Anecdotes of Indian Lite, By D. N. New 
(8. К. Lahin & Co., Calentta), 192, ma 
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Biograpbies of Indian worthles are now beginning to 
appear itt large numbers, atd itis right thit it should 
be se Of these the most noteworthy during recent 
yeara i» The Life of J. N. Tala, hy Mr. E. R. Harris. 
The biographer apologises for not having heen able 
te do more than write o chronicle, for to one that 
never saw the subject of the biography, “the mnterial 
hs which kis own thoughts and opinions might be 
gauged is but scanty; à fragment of a diary, a single 
letter-hook, amd a iew loose letters ar& all that can 
be found.” Of Tata himself, it 18 mot mecessary to 
Ау шаг. біг Dinahaw Wachn and Air, P, À. Wadia 
have made hi» life fairly familiar to ws. As Sir 
stanley Reed says in the interesting introduction to 
the present hook: “J, N. Tata waa a business patriot 
in the full sesse of the term. He survewed the eco- 
hoinic fieh] as a whole, ami determined that so far 
a4 power was given to him, it should be nsed to raise 
India to one of the great industrial comntries of the 
wothi, und that her indasirics should be based oi 
the application af science to prodoetion." Sr. Hira 
hua performed hi» task woll aml succeeded in produc- 
ing à very readable pook. AN those who are ditterest- 
e| im Indian industries should read and mark this 
biography of one who i» best described in the words 
of Sir Lawrence Jenkins: “Wealth came to him in 
fall measure, bit he temmined to the last what he 
waa by nature, a èimple, molest gentleman, secking 
neither tile nor place, and loving with a love: that 
knew no bounds the commtry that gave kim. birth." 
The life of auch A man deerves careful кону ап 
Indian readers will be grateful to Mr. Harria for 
having written an excellent sketch of the great P 
work of Tin. 

“Wy 

The late Ataharaja of Kolhapur was in many ways 
В: wilde ruler and Mr. Latthe has succeeded in 
Mhz & very litelike picture of him. The iwo 
beantifuily printed volumes—covering between them 
(bout óso pages—are a pleasure to read. Of the 





Maharaja Битые we believe the fairest. cetimate is 
"Не had 


that of The Social Reformer which said: 
many go] impulses, omch native strength of 
character, and indomitable courage, Hop he was in 
aificiently equipped for the task of leading ancient 
comintnities into modern wave: He wes endowed 
with many qualities of a statesman amd we are grate- 
ful to Professor Latthe for this very interesting life 


of-hie, It shoal] be particularly studied by the 


ruling chiefs in this tonntry, to whom it will be ol 
especial interest. 


Mrntarim Bahadur M. W. Borwoy i his Life oj 
Tukofi Rao Holkar aiempia it deserite the career 





of the Maharaja of Indore during 1844-1886. He Wes 
worked with unflagging industry and seal, and he 
added to the territorint possessions of the Indore Raj. 
Mr. B Burwuy'& book covers more tham 700 pages of 


work. There are sixty illustrations which considerably 
add to the atiraction of the volume, Now that. Indore 
afaira are in the public eve—not much {о the 
advantage of the fast ruler—Mr. Burway'a book 
should find a large circulation anvongst readers in 
this country, 


Among modern reformers or philanthropists the 
place o( Rama Krishtia із deservedly high, As the 
publishers of his tile remark in their note, few men 
hove been subjected to auch conflicting judgments a 
he: "He has been variously called а mamas, a gowl 
soul, a devotee, a saint, a màn of the highest realisa- 
bon, and an incarnation of the Most High.” Mahatma 
Gandhi contributes a characteristic foreword mm the 
course of which he says: "In thie lige nf acepticimm 
Ңаша Ктїйїпш presente пп ехштїрїє of a bright and 
living faith which gives salisce to thousands of mien 
who woul! otherwise have remained without spiritual 
light.". We hope the book will be ЖКА ты Н 
is exceedingly well pmi tope wr—well«written, 
erudi fair and while сара yet commend- 
ably critical 





Mr. ces Anecdotes of Indian. Life, which has 
how reaclied a fourth edition ic reprinted in its 
nanal attractive form. We can imagine no better book 
t» be placed in the hands of young Indian sttilenis. 
That it has reached a fourth edition in the conme ol 
but a few years iè a conclusive prooi af its 
excellences, an almost ideal manual for the youth uf 
this country, 


RECENT POLITICAL WORKS. 


1. The Brith Commonweatih, By C. M. MacInnes 
(Longmans, Green & Co, London), 1925. 

2, Democracies of the. East, Пу Radha Kamat 
Mukerjee (Р. &. King & Hon, Ltd, ee 
+. The Political Awakelng of the Rast. By 3 
Tintcher (The Abingdon Press, iso Fifth Avene, x 

York), r925: 

4. The Development ef Democracy im India. Ry 
К: Rajecwara Row (Vanadey Khadi Nilayam, Guntur). 
1926. 
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Tennyson mang ol the “Parliament of Man, the 
| Federation of the World." That remaina ШЇ а dream 
of the future, and at any mite it is quite conceivable 
that even in that age so devoutly wished for, there 
will be clash of interests ond rupture and dieunion. 
The Lesie al Nationa, the practicnl realisation of 
the dream of an idealist, proves that reason and 
commotisense aml the (international sense cannot 
equitably settle all questions. Ona smaller scale, the 
Imperial Conference in London is face with imperial 
problems which are not always casy of solution. In 
the British Commomrralth and its Ünsoived Problemas, 
Мг. MacInnes of the Bristol University states, with 
commeminble brevity, some phases of this problem, 
particularly those based on considerations of mation 
and race, He divides bis book into. several chapters, 
devoted, among others, to smeh subjects as The Pro 
Меш of Dominion Satus; The Fature Status of the 
Dominions: The Principle of Trusteeship; The Evoln- 
tion of SeH-Government in India; The Relation of 
Imdin to the SelfsGewerning Dominions, As many as 
five, ont of elght chapters are devoted tò India, and 
it is of the піни importance that the Indian 
pnblicists аром read tle book, I draws сїйїї 
conclusions after a fairly detailed survey of recent 
events in Indian politics : that there are at the present 
time two currents which runs in opposite directions, 
the reaction of the East from the West, and the 
attempt of the East to imitate the West; that the 
religious group is almost the only permanent group 
and any political organisation which dopes pot re- 
conie this is bomi to meet with disaster; that if 
telf-vovernment is ever jo become a reality. in. India, 
the warrioralams, the low-esste man, and the ónt-esste 
musi aleo have their place; that the. Swarajist party 
has discipline and an unrivalled knowledge of political 
Obstruction, but that it has been lacking in the spirit 
of compromise, and in aclf-control, and the power to 
form a constructive policy; that Dyarchy hes not 
failed, and that Indians (e.g., the Liberals) can work 
representative institutions; that representative Govern: 
ment in India i# bound to differ in several respects 
from that im the West; that the molto of “hasten 
Моту" should be adopted in India; and, finally, 
that education on a much larger ecale is imperative, 
ineluling the education of the adult elector. The 
anthers point of view shonld be clear from his 
éciclusions. Tt mag be noted that he writes throngh. 
oul with rmóderntion d although no Indian reader 
nf his book can entirely argee with him, neverthe- 
less ull will admit thet Mr, MacInnes’s stndy of the 
Indian Problem is highly suggestive and thonght- 
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Professor Radha Каша! Мике; hokls a well- 
estublished place. His books are mlways a monument 
ol industry ; if we have a complaint against them, it 
ja that their language is not always clear amd 1ucid, 
An early mistaken conception of sound siyle seems 
tó be responsible for this defect. His style is involved ; 
it prefers the abétract for the cotirrete, the round- 
about for the direct. Thie fuümskes à reading of tis 
book a wearisome task. These defecta mar his present 
book also, Democracies of the East, Here is a typical 
sentence, taken from the Preface: "This movement 
has been accelerated by the growing perception of the 
difficulty of articulating the attitude of the labouring 
classes it m polity whose framework was bmilt by the 
propertied clasaca.” We mention this in no spirit of 
carping criticism, bat becense we fee! thot works àf 
teal worth shoald nut be disfigured by abstruseness 
of style. ‘This book is valuable from many points of 
view, and deserves careful stucly. Tt will he specially 
d ust to Dbe udésit of political welenns And) isch 
logy. It cewers a verr large grommd nmi students af 
the snbject will riae from a perusal of ji with thoir 
knowledge broadened and enriched, 


The Political Awakening of the East js a etudy of 
the conditions of severi] Eastern conmtries—Heypt, 
India, China, Japan and the Philippines, Modem 
means of iramsport, improved methods of agricniture, 
factories, expanding commerce, improved sanitation, 
sratemm of mniversal primary edmeation, institutam 
for higher learning, social welfare moveinents, are 
changing the Rast, almost beyoni recognition, The 
етин. for democracy and self-government. is 
epreading—and Mr. Duteher of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity seek to peore that ‘he газеп ot all thls progres 
i& Christianity. The Committee of the Бён 
Lectures, under whose we the book appéurs, say 
that "in the сонгае of hiv travela which extended 
over a period of fifteen months, Professor Dutcher 
made the cirenit of the globe, lecturing at a large 
number of foreign schools, colleges, and universities, 
where be enjoyed exceptional opportunities for the 
simiy of educational problems, and for making the 
acquaintance of persons of distinction in all walks 
of life in many different countries." So far se India 
is concerned, the Inminows conclusion at which the 
worthy Professor arrives fs that "even within Asia 
iteeM, India needs the protection of England's strong 
atm and the AE Hie thinks also 
that "the successful 








most important steps towards preparing the world for 
mn eHective brotherhood of nations. The Indian 
problem fy so complex and complicated that it fs not 
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likely that any Wester: trveller wonlkd be able to do 
justice io И. will the book snüer survey is m useful 
vontrilutisn to the Iteratire of Indian renaiísatce 
ttl deserves careful attention. 


Rooks’ on politics abound; but there is a freshness 
e outlook and treatment in Mr. Rajeawers Row's 
The Development of Democracy in India. In his 
“preface the author justly observes that in every 
‘country the Utopian thinker does the spade-work 
before the man of action actually steps into the field. 
În ibe very thoughtful and thousht-stmmulating hook 
that Mr. Kow has written, he takes the view that 
the parliamentary form of Government i4 not -truly 
dimocrait;, ûs :parlinment has übways been the inatrn- 
ment either ol s melifel nritoeratir or of mi'die 
Glass male. In toe judgment, India onght to evolve à 
democracy suited tm ber own national genimá, one 
thst will be the logical теда of her biderw anid 
grewih, an] mot an exotic system unadaptable to 
her special circumstances. He advocates the prochi- 
vat system “The village odminisiration wae 
cmrried on by Panchayats: The same principle being 
extended to districts we have district panchavats, to 
provinces we have provincial panchayats, and to: the 
while nation the nmabonal panchayat.” Tt is a book 
that will simply repay permeal sud should be in the 
hands o£ al] Indian public men ond stadents, 
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Books of travels abound, travellers! yarns con- 
tinme to multiply and the progemy of Ser Marca Polo 
waxes exceedingly, Very few ob these travel. books 
are of permanent valne snd few are written im a style 
deserving of more than pasing notice, They sre 
primarily intended for entertainment anil their work 
finishes with that. A few, however, take a place in 
the ranks of abiding literature. Some of Barton's 
Kinglake’s Eothen are among these. None of the books 
noticed im thie section can mapire to the sublime 
heights reached by those classics, but ther are all 
very readsble at their existence ia thorongly justi 
fied їп ап age mercilessly mundated with press 
productions of utter insignificance and worthlessness. 


Colone] Wilson's Sport and Service im Assam and 
Eliewhere i a very interesting chromcle, and one's 
credulity is not taxed by the numerous stories be bas 
to relate. He does mot pretend to any great skill in 
writing; he tells his tale plainly ös though be were 
speaking to « small party of friends, There is, in 
consequence, a naturalness ami m freshness which 
wild te the interest of the book. The author served 
in India for more than twenty-five years and knows 
the Assam frontier intimately. Stern Фор Чет аз he 
is, be is also human; here ix a lonehing sentence 
from his brief preface, "En writing these vurna, tir 
happy diya apent with my regiment aml the cheerful 
company of ire men, whom T shall terer meet again 
in this life, hove been vividly recalled to memory. 
Tiefore I retired I had no idea that I shonli misa the 
men eo much. There is mot one, no matter how queer 
a character he may have been; of whom I. do not retain 
some plewsant recollection The interest of the 
marritive ja enhanced by twenty photogmpla, We 
shall he doing disservice ta the anthor if we re- 
pródnce all hia "chestnuts" here; but thia i» a sample 
which should tempt readers to go to the book it 
self. He is speaking of an old Bengali clerk of 
Shillong. “Perhaps hie best effort in thie line wor 
ence when we hul a erieket match, Married V. Single, 
and Janaki was asked by some one on which ilr 
he was goling i» plav.. "Sir," waa his enawer, “thal. 
із ас сотилишини: І was married, bat row: mr 
po] sponse is dead, therefore T contracted temporary 
alliance, so may be described as a midwife." I 
forget which side be was pot to after that.” Col, 
Wilson's book w a notable addition to the Literature 
ef Todien sport and travel. 


Where Strange Gods Cail by Mr. Harry Harvey, 
is an account of the Rast and the Far Hast, and is 
brightly written. It is full of clever remarks, ast 
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when the author says: “То analyse a luxurious 
emotiot: i, sotietimes, to find that it generated in 
or pear the abdomen; ami! to give name to on in- 
dividual who plays the role of jinnee in a gossamer 
encounter i» to «nare a drcami in fact." The point of 
view which marks the whole book is expressed thus: 
"One hinta the naked beauty of life, and finds it, 
not in the tangible always, but more often in vanish- 
ing horirons. What TI songht was not cold, hare 
facts, not statistics or the banalities of export and 
trade, but more priematic glesms to add to mw bag 
of iliusions. To stalk the rainbow, that was my 
purpose; and I saw it plainly. And H the rainbow 
merted before my eres? Then 1 shook) go on 
belicving it aà spray of colonred perfume, and enjoy 
the role of enchanted fool.” Fifteen Hlestmtions add 
to the beanty of à very well got-up volume, which 
(аж indicated in the short extracts quoted above) ts 
a series of word pictures grapliically portraying and 
vividly delineating the lights and shadows of the 
countries traversed by the author. 


Mr. Chinoy hma collected a few bright sketches- of 
Western Indian life anil given them the title Thy 
Lore of the East. His chapter-hesdings are "The 
Bombar Cabby and his Cab"; ‘Maids from Goa; 
The Shvieocks of Bombay": "The Tombay Small 
Causes Court"; "The Persi Belle"; "The Раги 
Youth"; "The Parsi Priest; "The Rambles". Tt i& 
to be noticed that every sketch is written with great 
skill and im equally interesting. Here the des 
cription of the versatility of the Parsi priest: "He 
takes care. io supplement his income hy doing odd 
little jobs for others. Рот а small consideratióm Не 
wonld utulertake to distribute wedding invitation 
carda, or sell with a profit (he &aered Unread woven 
hy his indastrious wife." There is mot o dal page 
in the whole book and it amply repaya perusal. We 
have mnch pleasire in commending this book t? 
iios who are anxious io appreciate the renlities of 
life in mòler Tutin 


The Secretary of Siate for Air, Sir Samnel Hoare, 
bas written an account ot hè Fiving Virit to the 
Middle East, He bas, in this book, brought together 
ihe materal of the lectores which he recently gave, 
dealing with his visit by neroplane to Palestine and 
Iraq in cotnpany with Mr. L. S. Amery, the Colonial 
Secretary. Aeration is playing aw such an import- 
ant part, both in military amd civil affairs, that a book 
like this is certain to aronse and sustain interest. N 
ia all the more interesting to n= at present in wiew 
al the recent “fying visit" paid hy Bir Samuel and 
his wife to India im their scroplane 
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Mr. Ráumay Macienald is well-known ma a ooi- 
scjentious tmvelier, He is welbknown; for instance, 
in India, which he has visited twice. Im politics he 
may he the lexder of the Clydesiders and. the 
otier irreconeilables, but in private life he is a 
throughly interesting .gentleman. with very catholic 


interesti. Не writes well and his style ië superior to 


journatese. He has the rare power o! bringing the 
eve of the artist to bear spon whatever he observes. 
His Wanderings and Excwrsiont ia n selection from 
his press work of the lust ten vears, including some 
carly. reminiscences, travel] pictures, and notes on 
men with whem be has. come iuto mtunare touch. 
(Of. Mr. MaceDonnhl's style this passage on the New 
Delhi is a good example: “One evening I walked ont 
to where the Darbar wau hell. The roads that had 
been niae ut $e much expense were bhii senres among 
the jangle grass, the raised terraces were cracked and 
hitters hv the pouring rains, the jungle bad crept 
vaftiy up like one stealthily returning to à lente Freres 
which he had been temporarily turned ont. On the 
brow! raived momid where the king was crowned and. 
whete the mighty: ones of India gathered in blading 
splendour to do obeisance to him, boshy scrub grew. 
As I npproached I saw stoning on the fat where the 
thrones were, outlined against the crimson evening: 
iky, hend in the ar und anters thrown back, the 
form ol x black buck. Tt bounded across and down 
and fled away into Ue dorkness."" Kemiere of good 
books of travel will appreciate this hook as. notable 
acquisition to. their Library, 


Indian Kes @ver bein the favoured Teori or the 
tourist atl now people come and visit it by car. 
Hv Car ta India іа au interesting record of am excit- 
ing journey of about goco miles from Leeds t0 Cmetta, 
made bv Major Forbes-Leith in a Standard Wolseley 
car. Tt w а book which motoriats will delight in 
reading. Hut others also will be interested in -going 
through it os presenting a facinating account of 
an adventurous journey successfully accotpliuhed: 


Nigerian Days i& inteediuced hy Mr. E. T. Conning- 
larie-Grahem whe writes “ior empire bhüililers and 
obhers," The wrdier of ihe boor i Mr, A. © G. 
Hastings: He brings ong face to face with ‘the 
realities of life and) lifts the veil that even still, con: 
ceals how, and in what nuner, the African Empire 
was built np, Written with great sincerity and 
molestv, it is the recon] of eighteen years apent on 
the confines of the Empire. His view of Nigeria may 
be thus summed up in hia own words. "It fs a fine 
conntrv, hut a country for the young mati. The ond 
stagef, unless he be exceptional, is lumbering tp 
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the way, and shoald make rooni for youth For I 
know the work js hard amd trying trhler fe e mH- 
Hons; it demands and noeds the best o( bodiw ati 
mental powers, and all the cnerzy that cbe can 
give it." Thr book shonld be read by all desirons 
to know n thing or two about things Nigerian. 


Sir Francis Younghasband needa po introduction 
ig eur readers, Both a» an explorer of rure daring 
Ati a writer of great merit, he is already well-known, 
Wonders of the Himalaya ecutuits ап account of his 
adventures and experiences їп the Hittwlavas, 

einlly of his dealings with the mountain tribes. 
His apology for the book Js excellent;—' My frien 
naked me why I did not write & boot for bove, It 
wes anm exciting suggestion. But E doubt if bova rend 
books written for boys. They Hke Looks written for 
men. o this is a book written for men, bot which, 
I hepe, boys may read, for it i» about adventures I 
had when | was not much more than п boy myvelf.” 
No higher tribute was ever paid to our moon-kissing 
munitam range- than this; “So the Himalaya re- 
mains to Hw a jor of which we wever tire, The ill i« 
but tle evanescent. What eters for always with ns 
іє Wwe grandeur, purity, and light. And thee kave 
power to draw ms everlastingly to Hessen," The 
book is one which das bound to appeal to all lovers 
of the Himaleyas. 





The Digressiongs of a Ditcher appeared originally 
us articles in the Englishman of. Calentta and ore on 
account of Africa, especially considered às н вені 
place foc immrigranta. It is interesting, bat M marred! 
at many places by a note that is distinctly ши 
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Sintistical Abstract for Вен India, Fourth 
laser dor. 1031-25. (Government cf Иша Central 
Publication Branch, Hastings Street, Caleuita) 19:6. 


For vears past ihe Governmmen| ol India nasej s 
issue (revised from time to bine) m вегіеа of five 
velemres called Slatlatics of Briliah Jndüz The India 
Office in London also used to publish every vrar— 
based on the Government of India’s public tian 
mentioned above—a work of reference in one volumie 
called Statistical Abstract Relating fo British India. 
Тре lat number isnel оі the latter—which was m 
ageq—was the filty-filth, The two publications were 
mmalgumated in 15923 and replaced by the work called 
the Statistical Abstract for British India, It appeared 
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if 1923 in India, the Lomdon publication being per- 
manentiy suspended, The new series ii practically 
u reprodnctian (m Gne lange bat compact volume) ol 
the contents of the five separate parts oi the 
Siatišties of Brifish India, amd ia, & far, an improve- 
mett on the okl series for purposes ol relerenice stil 
carrying about. Hat dt comprises ats | 
sintiwtics  nbhobe—one prodigious miss арса 
grouped muler various tnaditizs. Aa yru open ‘the 
book columns after’ columns of figsred stire vou dn 
the fnce, with no saving grace or redeeming fealere 
about them of any analytical statements britging otit 
their mignificnnce, such as vom find so befpfol im the 
South dfricam Year-Book or the (Camada Yeur-Book. 
*everthelesa the Statistical bsiract for Brilish India 
i» an indispensable reference book for the worker m 
indian problems though ite value. would. be ; гест 
eh y enhanced if ib were modelled upon the official 
vesr-book imued hy the Government of South Africa 

ar of Camila The fourth lèse for 15930, which hai 
јал керене is completely revised and учбову 
overhauled, and [t ahoald fud a place on the book- 
shelf of evèry publicist, and tusinessien. 














Bibiiographics of indian Art. Пу Dr. Anania E 
Loomanmewany, D.Sc, (Museum of Fine Aria, Вон, 
U.5,A.) 1925. 


Dr, Amanda Coomura&awmy haa been for many 
years paw Lown as @ great authority on the various 
branches o£ Indian Art: For the lant tow vests he 
laa bern living at Hosto, im America, occupying the 
position of Keeper ol Indian oni) Mahomedan Art, 
im Ше Museum Of Fine Arts in that city, Since ПШ 
appointment, he has bees hringing бш, [тош time 
t6. tinre, catalogues of thy Tadias collections in. thal 
Museum and to these hie. contributed bibliographies on 
Ше various pects: amd branche) of Indian Ап. 
These detached notes he Im: dame well (o bring w- 
gether im a compact handbook, called: Bililiographiües 
ef indim Ап. Fort a pioneer work of its kind— 
dealing with the literature of Indini Art both 
gpenerallr and in iis various sspact= and branche», 
available in the languages of Western Europe—it is 
exceedingly well done. Though the compiler does 
het claim completeness except for the section denling 
with Indian painting, nevertheless the book will be 
found to be of dunnenst value by students o£ tho 
subject, The "general lübliogrspliy' which opens the 
work covers the whole enfiural entiromrent {ш whieh 
the Art of India bas arisen, ind. this, in itself, ds а 
very walunble feature of the book under notice, which 
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1= falriy up-to<iate, ge an unclassified list of addenda 
to all the sections in thc work is also appended, We 
arc glod to learn that it is intended to issue, [rom 
üme ta time, mew editions of this highly aseful соб. 
tritmtion to the biblingtophical literature relating to 
India, particniarly to that of Indian: Art. 


The Canadian Annual Review 1925-26. (The 
Cadadian Review Compsny, Toronto, Canada) 1926. 


The Canadian Annua! Review of Public Affairs was 
founded by Mr. J, Custell Hopkins im the beginning 
af this century, and has been edited Iw him since, 
the volume under notice being the twenty-fifth annnal 
publication in the acties. Ht successfully does {ог 
Canada what the fatnogs Annual Register—which was 
[ponde in the cightoemh сепіцгу осв for the 
United Kingdom and other European countnes, by 
recording in detail the pablic events of each усаг 
As such it in = very valualde contribution to torrent 
Canadian history. Covering aè ii das over Bw 
pages, е Анина Neviee is 2 dnite oi'uuein] amd mp 
tele  dniormutun —reganling —politiral, financial, 
educational anil industria] conditions o£ Canada. Mr. 
Hopkins ia ably assisted in his work by an influential 
editorial conmittee, whose personnel |s & guarantec 
for the meenraey ший impartiality of the narrative 
chronicled in the volume. We wish we lad a similar 
nnnun| püblication desling with India. 


Handbook of British Malaya, 1926. By Capt. R. L- 
German, (Maloy States Information Agency; Rs, 
Cannon Sireet, London, F.C. 4), :936. 


This is u little handbook compiled and published 
by authority, mainly with the тїс of givitmgt stay-st- 
heme investors in Malayst concerns some anthorita- 
tive information about the political, educational and 
economie eomditon of the country, Malava abounds 
it raw prednee and the statistes and informations 
regarding the trade atid commerce ùf Malara will be 
highly useful to those who want to enter into burl: 
feat relitions of that couutry. To аа Лале, 
chapter “Life in Malaya” may perhapi be the most 
Interesting on account of the self-revelation, all 
unconscious, of the TRritish mind Many illusirntiana 
miom this little volume and » fnir map of Britih 
Malaya fe given in a pocket form àt the emi, Al- 
tomether Captain German's compilation will be foutid 
uptodate, informing and neefnl, nid it may be safely 
comitnended to all seekers after: reliable information 
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about the resomrees and social, economie end political 
conditum of Britieh Malaya. 


Crawell's Hand-Book for Readers and Writers. 
Edital by Henrietta бегиш. (Thomas Y. Crowen 
Со. New York) 1926. 


To all literary workers the new Crowells Hamd- 
book will prove a godsend. It ie simply packed with 
odds and ends» of useful information, arranged їп 
alphabetical and easily accessible form, Here ше 
characters of fiction, drama, poetry, and mythology; 
sayings and allesions; historical places and figures; 
authors" names with dates and best-known works; ex- 
plenations of familiar allusions, togethir with din. 
and principal works of important authors. This 
volume i» éevidestly the product of research in little- 
known, ss well as wellknown, places. Jt has the. 


fraternize with the old gods and goddesses of myth- 
logy. There are, in fact, over 15,000 references. 
The Look will take ite plice at once among the half. 
dozen absolutely necessary things on the desk. It 
formehes the &easoning—the pepper and salt—tor any 
literary: repast, Midway between the Dictionary and 
the Hocyclopedia, this Hand-book thus provides ready 
nuswers for the thousand and ane queries which rise 
пр daiiv. to perplex readers of hooks or newspapers. 
|| gives n host ol facts in literature, arte, sciences, 
туку, biography, history and. everyday speech, 
not fonnd anywhere else. It je ae such an indispet 
alle desk guide, and shonld command а large 
patronage and circulation in the Hngtish-knowins 
world. 





Federation of British Industries Yeur-Book and 
Register of British Manufacturers, 1076. The Feders- 
tion of British Industries 49, St. James's Street, 
London, 8. W. 1), 1925. | 


The Federation of British Industries, founded іч 
1916 to supply the need for some organisations 
ordinate the interests of and represent all the. indue 
tries of the United Kingdom, has» issued the Кей 
Hon of British industries Yrar-Book amd Regisler of 
Brilfsh Matefactiters for roa, which is an epitome 
of the Federation and of ite members, and is designed 
to be of real service to all who wee or parchase British 
goals throaghott the werkt, ‘The volume before us 
is divided. into warións sections, bach ae, (1) A beef 
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resume of the Federation; (3) list ol products, 
matinfactires, and services, provided by members, 
classified under some 4,000 headings; (3) style and 
Addresses Gb members ; (4) brands and trade units, 
etc. The Year-Book is acknowledged on all hands to 
be the best and handiest index wo British goods and tò 
Üema mutufacinring them, ever isaned; and it cannot 
het be of great benet to any Indian firm wishing to do 
business with the manulocturers in the United King: 
dom, os it contains a great ideal of information which 
every cotumercialist «hoold know, 


The South American Handbook 4927. Edited hy 
J- A Hunter. (South American Publications, Lad. 
Atlantic Honse, Moorgate, London, E.C.) 1937. 


ais, J.-A. Hunter's South american Hand-book, far 
the current year, is largely based on The AnploSonih 
Američan Handbook edited by the late Mr. W. IL 
Koebel. Ik i a compreleussve and compauct guide 
—and withal thoroughly nuptodmate—i:0 the countries 
and cewurces oí Latin America, inclusive of South 
aod Central America, Mexico and Cube, It js a 
substantially enlarged edition of the earlier work, and 
the incresse in not only in the number of pages bur 
also in the variety of subjects, There is also added 
а new chapter on "Employment iż South America." 
The scope of the work b+ almost eneyclopedic, it-being 
a garetteer am] yuide-book im une, Considerable detail 
Las bees added in relaiion io the prodncis and re- 
sources am] the industrial development of the Latin 
Amcrican countries; while there ia (6 be found within 
the covers of the book a large amount of miscellaneous 
information of great utility and much interest. Al 
together Mr. Hunter's Soulh American Hand-book is 
а highly meritorious compilation und iè a notabili» 
wddition to periodical reference literature. 


RECENT "lOURIST LITERATURE, 


Rome: Past and Present, Hy Williatn Grunt, MA, 
(The Studio, Ltd, 4 Leicester Square, Lorton), 1928. 


Rome justiv called "Hternal," which froni a 
a little shepherd community became Ue centre an] 
miler of the Ancient World, and developed there 
after into the centre of Letters anil Art, and still hae 
an energetic and virile life as the capital of a pro 


gréssive Europea iate, ја the subject of ‘The 
Studio" Special Number. It is a companion volume 
io "Venice, Past aud Present," and illustrates iu the 
ваше мау ва ihe earlier work пз regards the 
development of the city's appearance us seen 
through the evés of the most famous and ínterest- 
ing: artists, old and new, who have visited it. The 
classical ruins of Rome, its majestic and sump- 
tuona churches and palaces, and its present busy 
aspects are recorded in a splendid set of reproduc- 
thems of pamtings and drawings. Of these there 
are about igo, eight in colour, including the works of 
timerons modern artists of Austriu, England, France, 
Germany and America, Mr. W, Gaunt gives a des 
cription of Rome, summarising with constant refer: 
ence to the plates the changes and developments that 
turing two thousand years have contributed ta make 
the city so fascinating to the traveller atid =o import- 
unt to the listurian, the student of Art, and the 
archeologist, He hat endeavoured alto tò rccapture 
some uf that atmosphere which 3 &rst-hand impr ssiun 
imparts. The subject indeod is 4 tremeniious one, but 
the ilnuteations and the text do it ample justice, 





The Cathedrals and Churches of Italy. By (the 
late] Francie PDumpus. (T. Werner Lauric, Ltd, уу 
New Bridge Street, London, B.C. 4) 1936. 


The Cathedrals and. Churches of [Haly by the late 
Mr. Frapcia Bompos te w classic in the literature of 
lalian archeology ami topography, and we welcome a 
revived and hands reprint of it ia popular form. The 
tourist who want to know what books to read before 
в Visit to Rurope cannot uüfton] to ignore Mr, Bumpas's 
great work on ihe Italian churches and cathedral 
no more than he can do his other two equally melal 
works called The Cathedrals of France and The 
Cuthedrals of England and Wales, Hach of these three 
excellent works deals exhanstively, with the pen of 
an expert, on the various aspects amid characteristics 
af the church architecture of Italy, France and 
Englund пой Wales respectively, and the Art 
uuxnliary to it. The work treating of Italian ecclesias 
ical architecture, which waa hitherto available io 
three volumes lus lately. been idened in one volume. 
The Cathedrals and Churches of Haly has been edited 
and tronght up to date by Mr. Б. M. Lang, atid 
contains seventv-nine illustrations, eight of. which nre 
it colour, The whole prodüction is worthy of a book 
which. is o standard work on ite subject. Tt should 
enjoy in iis present compact form even a wider 
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“The Queen" Book uf Travel, 1826-27. 
Press, Ltd, Windsor Hinge, 
London, E C 4» rg. 


(The Pield 
Bream s Buildings, 


The travel editor of that well-known lady's journal, 
Thi Quenia responsible for an excellent manual, 
The Queen Book of Trovel. which hes now appeared 
im дя nineteenth edit. It je ап alphabetical 
dictionary of important tourist centres in Burope and 
oiher- parts of the world, giving brief but accurate 
information about the scenes am] sights, climate and 
accommodation, as also notes on the traveller's 
library—which ie a comprehensive hiblingraphy—and 
& i^ of miscellnneons dita of great utility to tourists. 
The value of the letterpress is materially енисей 
by the book being faürnished with well-trawn he 
and excellent sumeross jestration$, Abhaogether, di 
i& m valuable ecatpendism of geographical ud topi- 
graphical information anid o handy companion, which 
should fini s pince in the kit-hag of aM travellers. 
Though not intende] 4o be svetematic guide -to 
workltravel, it will serve a useful porpese o¢ an al- 
мымі indicpenéable mpplement to handbooks for 
travellers, Comprehensive, compact nod in limp 
Liming, in a format convenient for carrying in a 
итеш cont pocket, the Quern. Book of Travel deserves 
wide appreciation. 





Cook's Traveller's Handbook to Holland and Cook's 
Travellers Handbook io Plorence, Edited by Ror 
Win, (Thomas Cook ami Son, Ltd. Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, Loudon, W. 1) 19:35. 


We. haye, froni time to time, in our previous 
appreciative notices of the new works added to or the 
new mlitiotin issued in Messrs Cook's tries of hand- 
look& for travellers, referred to their characteriatic 
fentures in terme of commendation, In our last issue 
we noticed in appreciative terms the mew edition of 
The Handbook fo Paris and we have now helore us 
the firma latest additions to their serics—a new Hand- 
hook ja Holland and oue to Florence. Tbe writer of 
these (Mr, Roy Hivton) hoe already placed to his 
eredit three other equally excellent handbooks in 
Мечит. Cook's erria, dealing respectively чин 
Venice, Cimatantinople amd Asin Minor His ‘latest 
works ndo Holland and WFiorenee nre characterized by 
all those interesting and weelol fesiures which we have 
Bon. They are folky abresst of the latest chomges, 
thoreaghiy apimdate in practical information, em. 


bya literary touch which places them in à category - 
of thei own; while ther oselniness je materially 
enhanced by reason of a-carefufly-compiled. mdex and 
select bibliographies of literature being appended. 
No visitor to the world-renowned city of Italy or the 
unique country of the Datch but will enjoy his visit 
all the morc if he has been wise enough to pot iuto 
his kit-bag a copr of Mr. Roy Hlston's hand-books 
to Holland and to FPloretice. 


Hew to Prepare for Europe, By HM. A. Guerber. 
Revised Edition, (Dodd, Mead ind Co., New York, 
U. & A.) 105. 


of Mr. Н. A. Gnerber'a lows to Prébdte for Europe. 
lt is a handbook оГ historical, Hterorv, and artistic 
data, with fall directions for preliminary studies and 
travelling mrrangenients iu Europe, issued with maps 
пой chronologica] tables. "The book is thus on advance 
pride for a tonr in Europe, and is especially planned 
to meet the needs of the prospective traveller anxious 
to know what menial үл ств 14 іа beet to make 
for the journey. Tt contains fairly copious data on 
every country of Europe, with chapters er Asin Minor 
and North Africa. In addition, the handbook coti- 
tains money tables, lists of paintings, sculpture and 
archieclure, mni nbo general information of & 
brought op-todate, if will be of immense benefit to 
ihe traveller to Europe who desires to take hig trip 
acrioualy. Mr, Gurrber'a Hom to Prepare for Europe, 
by ensbling the serious traveller to take with him A 
stock af nseful knowledge to the European countrice 
he may visit, will fully equip bim for bringing home 
knowledge of Insting value аз the result of his care- 
fully-nianned and aystematically-arranged abroad, 





Wanderings in Roman Britain, Ry Arthzr Weignll 
(Thomten Butterworth Ltd., 14 Bedford Street, 
London, W. C. 3) 1928. | 

In forty-five separete chapters of his Wanderings 
н: Кайнап Ван, М. Меша gives picturesque ond 
tie mom interesting Roman temeins in a popolar 
manner. By this means he gives, im a more or Иза 
chronological sequence, a vivid picture of tbe whole 
period of the Roman occupation, so that the book 
will be of grest interest Loth to visitors send to 
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ordinary resders who wish to know what there is of 
Home to be seen in Britain, am) wlio want to get 
^ general idea of the significance of that. epoch. 
The author deserves commendation for his sketch af 
вп imteresting sabject, which will rouse enthosiasm 
fa circles devoted to the study of the history of Britain 
im the time of the Romans and the Celts, Tt is 
worthy tack worthily accomplished, 


A Saunter Through Kent With Pen and Pencil. 
By Charles Iezlesden, F.S.A, [Eenish Exfiress 
Office, Ashford, Kent, England) ру. 


Mr, Charles Igglesden's well-known works, called 
4 Saunter through Kent, has been long recognised as 
u leading typographical authority on Eent and has 
now reached the nineteenth volume, The anther 
makes A feature of describing existing churches, 
historic buildings and olf formhonses and dipping 
generally into the past. Hach volume ooutains pen 
and ink sketches by Mr. Willis. The Timzs calls. the 
writer “a modern Hasted with the additional a:vant- 
age of a pen that can describe (he beautie: of the 
cauniy with a true artistic touch," and this tribute to 
Mr. Jegleaien’s performance is well-merited, Tn 
will bé useful not only to the antiquary or the 
archmologist, but perhnps even morc so to the general 
tourist in Kent, who may be desirous of catching 
glimpses of the picturesque im the scenery of that 
famntis country nf England, as ales in its architectural 
mornimienta. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 


A Collection of Statutes relating tà India, Volume 
TH; from 1913 wp to the end of 10:5. (Government 
of India Publication Department, Calentta) то. 


The frst two volumes of this publication were 
issued in 10:12 and i913 and brought the statutes down 
to the end öf the year yr. After 3515, several 
statntes relating to India have been passed by 
Patlioment—incinding the consolidating meavnre, the 
Government af India Act—and «ome of the statutes 
have in some respects, amended, altered, and auper. 
wed für earlier ones, Tt would, therefore, hove: been 
better if à revised edition of the entire publication had 
been вей, Dot, somehow, snch « course was not 
considered necessary, atid the reaali js a third volmme 
which hà* been prepuréd on the mme Hnes astie twa 
parlier vojuries, Tt includes all the  Parlizmentary 
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Alatetes down to the emi al maa The publiœiios 
maintains, af regard’ printing and, get-np; ‘the nanal 
level of Government publications, It is o highty uig- 
fol work. 


The Law of Transfer in British Indie. Hy Sir 
Hari Singh Gour! In three Volumes Fifth Edition. 
(Butterworth and Co, India, Ltl, HasHngs Streei, 
Сајына) 1926. 


The fifth edition of Sit Hari Singh Gour's com- 
mentary on the Transfer of Property Act (Act IV of 
1352 as amended to date) is a tmnsterly and tmonn- 
mental publication. The work evinees comiderahic 
learning, industry and research, and is the fruit of the 
muthor^s Jong experience as o lawyer and commenta- 
tor on Anglo-Indian law, The special features of the 
book ore many and importent. Firstly, there ia the 
Introduction, which traces the origin, growth and 
development of the law. ol property, ang: ia at- oiite 
learned and instroctive. Secondly, the commentary 
on almost every section of the Act i» preceded bv. a 
succinct statement of the analogous law on the subject, 
and also by а clear enunciation. of the principle of 
Jaw involved. Further the atmnotation on the sections 
is preceded by a Topical Introduction: which da very 
useful, The book is not s mere annotzilen hut oon: 
tains a dull disrnssion of the law, The new edition 
haa been completely revised and in part rewritten 
and all matter, including cases, hos been brought down 
To the commencement o тоюб. The text has not only 
heen fully overhauled but considerably enlarged by 
about xoc pages, ond over 2500 пет cames hare beri 
added. All obsolete matter has been carefully deleted. 
Tt is thus more a new work than a new edition and will 
uphold the well-known reputation of the author for 
publishing nothing which ia pot absolutely exhamstive 
апи up-to-date. Tt richly deserves wide appreciation. 


Vagabonda All. Hy Judge Parry, (Caneel! and Co,, 
Ltd, LaBelle Sauvage, Lonüon) то. 


‘His Honour Judge Parry takes low interesting at 
literatore. Hia laitat essay, called  WVagabonds Ail, 
makea (eliphtfol treating. Thie collection of psycho- 
logical character-sketches of notorious criminale Hat 
given the author an opportunity of displaying his keen 
legal mind and castic wit, and alio marked lierary 
abitity. Jodge Parry has rhosen eleven men and 
women, each of a partienlar type, who were able to 
impose upon the credality of their fellows, He in: 
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cludes Arthur Oriow, the Clainiant, Daniel Home, 
the Medium; Mary Clarke, the Courtesan; Join Hat- 
Шем, the тед Robin Hood, the Brigand; 
Madame Rarbel, the. Go-betwéeh; James Allan, the 
Wandering Minstrel; Samuel Foote, the player of 
Interludes; John Nichols Tom, the Zealot: Mary 
Bateman, the Fortune-teller; and Bampfylde Moote 
Carew, the Mendicant. He thus covers a very wide 
field, The studies are bright and brilliunt and are as 
instructive as they are interesting. 


Banking Law and Practice ig india. By M. L. 
Tamin Bar-at-Law, Batterworth amd Co, India, Ltd, 
Hastings Street, Calentia) 1535. 


Ar. Tannan's book is the Brst ob ib» kind. А. 
though there are a number of standard books dealing 
with banking Law ani Practice in England, this ia 
the first in the füeh| as far os the subject of the 
Indio banking low ami practice i concerned: 
Though there are still some who think that the 
Engllah low and practice pertaining to bankers is 
applicuhle te this eoantry, important points uf differ- 
cle have been brought to light during the lasi few 
years, Not only are the principles of banking Jaw 
and practice applicable to this country clearlv stated 
ш Мт. Tannan's book. but the impofiaut pomta- of 
difference between the English and Indian laws on 
the-anbject are also clearly explained in the book, 
As wach: the work under notice th a very useful čom- 
pendmun. Witten à méét Ше argent need felt bath 
ly. &tudenis of the subject ss well os by pooctical 
Leather, lawyers, and members od the general public 
who have dealings of any kind with banks in India, 
H пон enjoy an extensive cireulatioti. | 


Reach and Bar. By W. Darran (George Allen and 
Unwiu, Lt, Museum Btrecet, London, W. C. 1] 14925. 


Mt. Durrat i& an uvowed opponent of the present 
legal system in fhe British Commonwealth. Hix work, 
called Bench and far, draws attention in a forcible 
Manner to the shortcomings of British legal parapher- 
nalia, The author has adopted a dimple method. 
There is mo tiresome jeremiad of disgrüntled litigunts 
The exponents of thè Britit legal system ote made to 
pass judgment npon themeselyt& ani opon ene other. 
The modernists iteide th& legal entrenchments clinch 
the argument while a seric of Prime Ministers, past 
and present, agree. The Ван сяр to Dritishi national 
elüeiencey |» exposed anil ite predatory character ut- 


tempted to be exhibited. Apart from ile author's 
péólemics, the book has à value oí iis Own as throw- 
lug à searchlighr on tlie British legal system. 





THREE NOTABLE SERIES. 


(А) “The Broadway Travellers :” 

‘Messrs. George  Hontledge ani Sons, Ltd., 
(Broadway House, Carter Tene, London) have em- 
barked ut a notable ешегргізе called She Broadmay 
frapellers, wile iaa new and important series, con- 
tainiuy translations and feprints of the best travel 
hocks drawn from nail countries nnd all ages, Most 
of the travellers will be men who ventured into étrange 
élime|s und eome will also be discoverers, but here and 
there a tonrist, whose personality and literary merits 
lend him а especial interesi, will find bis place mmong 
"he more ndventurous &Bpirits. "The series will not com. 
fine iteelf only to well-known books, Indeed, among 
the wolumes already announced are many which have 
never: before Been reprinted and some which hare 
never before been transinted. The editors nve been 
guided im their choice of books by two consiierations— 
their wish to pnt before the Hnglish-reading public 
works of interest hitherto untranslated, and to reissue 
mil tevive English and foreign voyages which have 
been undüly neglected or have become scarce [if not 
unnbiaxinable|. The general editor» sre themselves 
both: travellers aii) sclulara. Sir Denison Ross, 
(Director of the School of Oriental Studies and Pro 
frsior of Persian iu the Üniverey of London) hum 
travelled In Horope, Persia, Turkey, India, and Ceniral 
Asin; while Miss Eileen Power (Reader in Medieval 
Economie History in the University of London] is the 
only waman tiay to receive the Albert Kaho 
travelling fellowship with its accompanying year's 
vovage found the world, Each volume i» provided 
with an Inirodnctlon by a recognized specialist ond 
nu. appendix containing much notes a атс necessary 
tó elocidate difficulties im the text. ‘The books nm 
printed ft old-face type, with the preliminary pages. 
in two colours, A cream. antique-lasd paper has been 
employed. The pinding isa crimson buckram stamp 
ed with a specially-desigued lettering and device in 
gold with a coloured top. Altogether this new series 
Ís a moat attractive one and deserves wide appreciation 
atl extensive cirenlation, 

The first list ammonnces ten works of which three 
are now available. These ore Travels and Adventures 
of Pero Tafur (1435-50), Dan” Juan ap Peérila (rsEA! 
both translated amd edited from the Spanish, and 
Akbar and ihe Jeruiis, translated from? the French. – 
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The first was published im Madrid seme fifty years 
ago, and is the narrative of the travels of a Castilian 
knight in Europe ami the Near Hast. Talur жав а 
person of outstanding qualities. His experiences at 
the various courts be visited would alone make his 
recon) moteworthy, Eut there is mach mote, Tafur 
was deeply interested in traffic and commerce, and 
his descriptions of some of the preal trading centres 
of the day are most valuable, Talur tells us nothing 
but the plain truth, while hie shrewdness and dry 
humour give to his book a welcome and wousual 
quality of freshness. The second book issued in the 
series ja even more interesting. First published at 
Valladolid їп 1604, this book lias never before been, 
translated into any other language. The guthor was 
a Persian Moslem who became а Spanish Roman 
Catholic. During his long journey from fsfahau tn 
Valladolid he kept à careful diary, His description ol 
Persia at] Из жага against the Ottoman Turks in 
the 16th century, his succinct account of the баѓаті 
Tule as first established, and his report of the system 
of goverment ip the golden age of Shah Abbas, are 
full of interesting an) valuable. details, Finally the 
journal of bis travels through Russis, Germany, and 
Пау to Spain [а quaintle interesting, 

The third volume is Aber and the Jesuits—an 
account of the famous Jesuit missions to the Court 
of that great Indian Sovereign, which is of special 
historical importance regarding the evolution ol the 
faith promulgated by the Emperor mider the nani of 
Deon-e-[ahi or “the divine creed." This volame із 
for obvious reasons of apecind interest alike 1o general 
readers and to students of history of this country. 
This compilation of Jesuit letters iy not only highly 
entertaining, hnt of special importance regarding the 
history of the reign af Akbar. The editor and trams- 
lator—Mr. C. H. Payne—has done tris work excecding- 
ly well, He kis added materfally to the value of 
the text, by enriching it with motes io which he has 
succeeded in correcting several serias, if not gross, 
errors Into which the modern biographers ol the great 
Empetor had fallen owing to their ignorance of the 
original sources of Pierre du Jarrie—the author of the 
‘rencl] work, parts of which ore now made available 
by the translater. Thik volume Is therefore of parti- 
cular value to «tndents of Indian History. Bat the 
series ss a whole is valuable and we shall watch its 
progress with a sympathetic interest, 





(B) The World's Manuals: 
Thr Oxford] University V'resa deserve ncknowledg 
inest at the hands of the reading public foc thelr 
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hoving successfully inauguisted à new seriei ol intr 
dustory mannals, priced at half-ecrown a volume, 
designed not only to give the student, who is mnder- 
taking a apecial study, some idea of the lanümarks 
which will guide him, but also to make provision for 
the great body of laymen who are sufficiently alive ia 
the value of reading to welcome anthoritative and 
scholarly work—if it is presented to them in terms 
of its human interest and in a simple style and 
moderate compass. Fach volume is the work of a 
and bears the Hallmark of the lundiwork of an 
expert, who havitig specialized is a master of what 
be hus written about. The scope of the series is com- 
prehensive, It js divided into Aye broad groups (а) 
History and Geography, (b) Art, Religion and 
Philosophy, (c)  Langmage sni Literature, (di 
History of Science, amd. (e) Sociology. There are 
publishml so far im the frxt group wn velames, in 
the second seven, im the third ten, in the fourth five 
and in the fifth fowr—or a total of tiree doves; and 
they constitute by themselves a «mall lihrare ol 
great interest und tility, as will appear from à 
perusal of the titles of the books and the mite ol 
the ашыга. A sixth secfion dealing with Music hun 
been just inqugurated with Мг. Е: H- Fellowes" book 
called The English Madrigal. T 
sixteen general editors of the series, containing 
eminent men of science and Icttery, whose names are 
à gnarantee dor scholarship and research; as also tor 
a pulieiaua selection of the writers to deal with exch 
subject.” Neatly printed, excellently робар amf: 
cheaply priced tie “World's Mammals’ serioa denerves i 
a very wide appreciation. 

Thr volumes issued in the History and Geography 
group are Israel belore Christ: An aceient of Social 
and Religions Development in the Old Testament, Wy 
A. W. F. Blunt; Ancient Greece: A Study, hy Stanley 
Casson; The Growth af Rome by P Н, Машын. 
Roman Britain by R. G. Caollinywood: The Crusades 
by Ernest Barker; The World about Ua: A Stud 
in Geographical Buvirotiment by O. T; R. Howarth: 
The Peoples of Europe by H. ]. Flenre; Europe 
Overseas, by J]. A. Williatison; The Expansion oi 
Britain from the Age of the Discoveries: A Geagra- 
phical History br W. R. Kermiack and The Eurepeam 
States System; A Study of Internationa) Relations by 
R.. B, Mowat. "Those in the Art, Religion, and Philo 
sophy group are (Greek Art and Architecture: Their 
Legacy to Us by Percy Garner and Sir Reginald 
Rlonfeld; (Greek Philosophy; An Introduction by 
M, E. J. Taylor; Ethics: An Historical Introduction 
by Stephen Wnri, latreduction 1o. Modern Philosophy 
by C. E. M., Joul; Wutroducilon tà Modern Political: 
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Theory by C, H. M. Joad; Outiines ol a Philosophy 
ot Art by R. G. Collingwood and Our Minds and their 
Bodies by J, Laind. 

The lit uf the Langnapge imil Literatere group 
comprises Sound and Symbol in Chinese by Bernhard 
Karlgren; Persian Literature: An Introduction by 
Reubes Leve; The Genins of the Greek Drama; 
Three Plays by C. E. Robinson; The Writers of Greece 
by G. Norwood; The Writers of Rome by J. Wight 
Dai; Italien Literature by Cesare Foligno; Standard 
English bv T. Nicklin; Shakespeare: The Man and 
his Stage by BH. A. G, Lamborn and G. B. Harrison; 


Modern Russian Literatnre by D. S. Mirsky anil Arable 


Literature: Ап Introduction by H.-A. R. Gibb. 

The History ol Science group contains Greek Би» 
logy and Greek Medicine by Charles Singer; Mathe. 
matica and Physical Science in Classical Artiquity. 
translated from the German of J. L- Heiberg by 
D. C. Macgregor, History ot Mathematics by 1. W. N. 
Sullivan; Chemistry to tho Time ai Dahon by E. J. 
Holmyard and Electricity by L. Southerus. The laet 
group dealing with Sociology or the-Social Science las 
A Short History of Britixt Agricuiture by John Orr; 
Population by A. M, Cort-Saunders; Imiroduction to 
the Siudy ob Karl Marx's "Capital! by A. Limdsny und 
Money by R; A. Lehfeldt. We strongly comm the 
claima of thiv exceedingly useful and highly invalanh's 
series to Шок who may be desiroas af bebihing the 
latest reauite of research iu all branches of knowledgt. 


(Су. Everyman's Library Series, 


We wekupe the lies additions Wi the Every 
Man's Library, The main ilea oi this series Ligsmed 
by Merasa J. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Aldine House, 
Bedfor| Street, London, W. C. a and edited by 
Ме. Ernest Riyaj is to make it easy for everyone to 
obtain явен s collection, and get at a small cost all 
that ia good, and all that has worn well in. п чї 
literature. It offers not only ihe classis anthare, i 
reprints thc Vietorlans with the Elimbethans, cot 
paratively mew authors with the olf famone omnes, 
and books for pure pleasure ns. well nè for wisdom 
and knowledge. The publishers have recently addled 
ebreh volumes to the weties, They are Selected Leiters 
of William. Cowper, edited by W. Hadley, MA. The 
leitet» afe chosen with a view to HR Td 
pereonalitv, outlook, his Hterary inste, hia relations 
wiih an friends ath) to the time in which he Lived. 
Calecied Је ә Horace Walpole edited by Mr. 
W. Halley, MA. ate witty arid clever newsletters 
which show Walpole the man, his friends, Ше event 
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of his time, and contemporary Hteratore. Kingsley" 

Malam Hor and Lady Why issued with an fntrodisc- 
tion by Mr. C. I. Gardimer, M.A, is Eingsler’s story 
of the building of the earth, The editor has added 





notes to bring the author's geology into ling with 


uxxlern research. Peaks, Passas amd Glaciers edited 
br Mr. E. Н. Hiakeney, M.Á, ia from the renowned re- 
conia af ascents, explorations ond tmouttaineering 
iulventmres by members df the Alpine Club, and it 
inchides some esaya not previously collected. fules 
Verset Five [Feeki im s Валон anil Aeownd the 
World ia Eighty Deys, translated vy Arthar Chambers 
and 8°, Theages, is a new and vigorous translation of 
the French author's ever popular scientific romaices oft 
Voltaire's The Age of Loulg XIV, tramslated by Martyn 
Р. Pollack, is ш history of the thost Lurportanr 
period of the French Monarchy which has loti become 
s classic. Lastly, there is the Eoervnan’s English 
Dichlomary, a concise etymological: dictionary. bused 
on standard works for easy reference, Tt [e exceed. 
ingly well put together—compact end clear—and 
gives the correct pronounciation of words, 





MISCHLLANEUTS LITHRATURE ON THH 
EDITOR'S ТАЛЫН. 


Mr. Hetüry Rusecll'a book of retniniseneesa pictures 
quriy designated аа Tha Passing Show (Thornton 
Hutterworth, Tad., 15, Bedford Strect, London, W. 
C. 1) i» m volume of great intereat, At е early 
age ol fweniy-three, Henry Russel] was one-ob the’ 
most successfal vocal temchérs of his time, With his 
oil, the great Hieonora Dose was able to regain her 
‘peaking voice, and before long be was in Rome 
assisting the actress in the production of d'Ammmzio's 
plays and becoming intimate with the erratic post. 
дз 1903 he took Covent Garden Theatre for 2 season 

ol Opera, introducing 4 famous Opera Company te 
Lomdoners, ad was fortunate enough to enlist the 
services of Carmo. Betaking himeelf to America, be 


buil ihe Roster) Opera Homar aml for seven rears 


directed itu workd-famons productions, being at the 
game time Advisory Director of (he Metropolitan Oper 
Новае. He then passed to the Theatre des Champs 
Elysées, Dering the Great War, he viited America 
wittt Af, Macterlinck it aid of French war funds, and 
plied between London and Kome os a King’s 
Messenger. It ia thon clear that during n ut má 
vürled caretf ae à vocal teacher and a irent 

both (n Ameria and Rrituin, Riell a mus 
ob the nut interesting celehritirs ol hie time and be’ 
gives wy nne gruphie sketches of people such mi- 
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Bisi, Puccini, Debussy, Jem de Reecke, Path, 
Melba, King Edward VIL, Cousnelo, Buchess of 
Manchester, Lord Northelifie, and (Gordon Bennett. 
Thus who tevel im books eb this class will find in 
Tha Puiilug Show nh which will appeal to them. 


To 4he best of ewr knowledge, there was no up ig 
date hook on publishing In his Truth Aboni Pihli. 
ing Air: Stanley Unwin of yhe famous louidon fitm of 
George Allen & Unwin, Led, iyo, Munsewm Street, 
WC.) bas at lest liited the veil and the “mysteries” of 
‘publishing are here rewealed for the first time, Ate. 
Umwin who has had persomal éxpérienée uf ever 
branch of the work, shows that publishing to-day is « 
highly technical eniling for which exoeptional iquali&- 
cmiiots arc required. The volmme covers every изресгї 
ol ihe business, from the receipt of the MES to the 
sile ol the finished book, and will prove nscfnl as weil 
ae interesting to all connected with the writing, pro- 
dnction, aud distribution of books. ‘The work under 
conshleratien: i» comprehensive in Ив wope mud treat: 
ment and will be found to possess interest for ail 
concerned in literary production ani its distribution. 


Mr. Frederic Seebohm's he — English Village 
Community issued in r881) B» a clekcic in the fiter- 
ture of Sociology. It Inis bern kong out of print anil 
we welcome the reprint, isswed by the University Presi 
of Cambridge. Of the aim amd scope of his book, the 
author himself wrote we follows in the Preface to the 


original edition:—“Tt is simply an attempt to wt 


English Economic History upon right lines üt its 
опса! commencement by trying to 4olve the still 
“open question whether: ir began with the predo or 
with the serfdom of the masses of the people—whether 
the village commanities living in the "hams' amd 
‘tons’ of Hugland wore, at the oütwt of English 
history, free village commmitities or communities in 
aerfdew under a manorial агар : aid further, what 
were their relutions to tle tribal communities of the 
Western and less emssil) conquered portions of the 
Blind." Tiis conclusions Have not Jer successfully 
challenged during the last forty-three vears, and the 
book іа even to-day jostly regarded as an authoritative 
work onthe subject it denka witli- The present reprint 
coght to find a large cifenlation mnongsi studento oí 
Tennomics: ший Таш. 


Mr. P. J. Гїюшшв'я Меган and He Ед 
Imtia Trad? (P. 8. King & Son, Tad, Orchard Howse, 
Great Smith Street, Wectminster, London] is m vafa: 
ahle contribution atike to dhe economic history «f 
Britain und Indin. The object of this monograph fs 
ta trace the beginnings of Protectionism in Britain 


Uf rhe many branches of British foreign trade, the 
Kost Indian wes the ate that figured preunsentiv ш 
the protectionist controversy, anil hence the importance 
attaches) te it in itis work,- It met be noted, how. 
ever, that the controversy was not between Britain 
interests. within  Drifzim 3m-M- the woollen and 
The subject iz, ihtrefore, essentially connected with 
Britain, and is only incidentally connected with 
huiia. И тв » chapter—aánd an integral chapter—in the 
listery of economic thonght im general and of Breitiah 
economic development in particulir. It is from: thi 
standpoint that the subject Has been айан with in 
thé present work. At the same time, the treatment 
of the subject by the author—which ds based ot 
considerable tesearch—throws much-needed light on 
tee dark софпета of the economic evolution of India 
under the Hast India Company, ‘Hence ite value. 
as well te the Indian stndents of Economics. 


We ate living id an me of anthologies ami the 
litet lovatrive is Beísuen thé Wickets. Now it imay 
be conenles that à cricket antliology be hati асс, 
atu] no oue i» better able (о iutpple one than Me. Bric 
Parker. A few wears ago hn gave m m Angler's 
(arland—one of the tmo treasnteahle Iit volame 
which have ever been offered for the delectation of 
Ше -angling fraternity: anil latet ‘he published 
Game Pic, on autholugy of wieoting, which met with 
warm réception, — Between. tha. Wickela is tlie fruit of 
Mr. Purker » iniense love of cricket and tii tticvelo-- 
pudic knowledge ol it» history. and literature, and 
itis very welcome. Even those who have played the 
yame from their south up will be amazed at the rich. 
lote wlich Mer. Parker has gathered together between, 
the covers of this volume, which |» tastelully issued. 
lv Mess. Philip Alam & Co, Lüól (Quality Court, 
London), 


Meters. Philip Allan & Co, Ltd. [Cmalits Court. 
London), have fuat published a rermfkably np-tc-date 
hook omn Photography called The Camera Book, which 
haw been edited by Mr, Meresn Thonpson amd to which 
Dr. A. B. Kin (Director àóí Hdncation, Blaelipoot! 
Cunirilute» a commuenünturv Preíace The hook і 
intended to cater for the amalesr photographer and 
5s meant to supply him or her with & simple, eonciós 
yet comprehensive mannal dealin with atl aspects of 
Photograpliy. Mr. Thompson's Httte Work »ceins fo 
he hout the best available textbook: for tlie amateur 
photographer, at a cheap price. The valie of the 
letter-jiress fs -materiality enhanced bv Ha being 
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embellished with Well-execoted ond caretully-chosen 
Hitetrutions, Altogether this compact hand-hook i4 a 
potable midion to the literature of textbooks on 
the Art ang Science of Photography. 


The Foreign Student İn America (edited by Mesara; 
W. ER. Wheeler, H, H- King and А. Н. Davidson) is 
am almost encyclopedic atady of the resnite obtained 
br the Commission оп Surrey of foreign sinients in 
the United States, which was organized wider the 
auspices of the Friendly Relations Committee af the 
Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associa, 
tions. The book, which is ísemed liv the Association 
Presa (347, Madison Avenue, New York) and i: 
cominended ià a Foreword bv Mr. R. E, Spear, is яп 
exhapstive study of the problems relating to foreign 
students in the colleges, nniversities ani] other ednca- 
tional smi technical institutions of the United States 
ын! ас be of iuterest alike to educationists, 
students and their parénis and guardians. 


‘Since того, the British Associaton for the Advance: 
ment of Science (Burlington Monse, London, W. T] 
have issued in a handy volume the general шиї 
sectional presidential addresses delivered п! the annual 
session of that famous Scientific Association, Accord- 
ingly the oddresses deliveted ‘ot the sessing Һем ot 
Chord in August lost have been iesned by the Aesocin- 
tion inm a compat моне ander the title of The 
Advancement of Selence. Tt comprice— besides the 
general address by the Prince of Wales—maty learned 
acd luminous papers and іа а valuahle conrpendinm 
of the latest developments of modern science, and 
chonlad he of great utility to the student of Science. 


Professor B. G- Sapre fof Willingdon College. 
Sangli) id already well-known as the author of that 
excellent. text-hock called The Growl of Indian 
Constitution and Administration. Hr has now followed 
it up with. Economics of dgrículimral Progress, in 
Which he analyses the background and foundatian of 
ngricniiura! prosperity. He then discusses with acm. 
men those factors that in his opinion impede the pro. 
press of agriculture in this counirr—especially in the 
Deccan—anil concindse by making some specific re 
commendations, As the work of & competent writer 
en Indian economics and politics, Prolesser Sapre" 
treattient af the subject iè sont and deserves інду, 
while hid sturgestions are entitled to consideration. 


Mr, Gilberi Keith Chesterton, or—as he i better 
known '"G KK. C''—i ne of the most remarkable 
fienres їп present-day literature, He ы Кер 
essayist, humorist, novelist, fontasist, politician, пой 


comtroversialist. But hove all he is a thughiny 


phifosopher. with n apecial yenins for exhibiting the 
nnfanulisr side of a question, and with so compre. 
hensive a survey that trio matter what be writes, 
whether the briefest paragraph or the lightest ani 
gavest essay, he passes practically the whole of fife 
nniier review, He is the anthor of a large number bf 
rolnties—mostly essaya, biography and fantasies—andd 
и Was time that for the benefit of the general reader 
ац anthnlogy was compiled from his works, This has 
now been done ty another eminent tssayist— 
Mr. B. V. Lueza—it а нашу volume designated 
À Gleaniing Color! (Methnen and Ch, Lid., ys, Hesex 
Streel, Londan, W. CJ ‘The selertions are juilicious- 
lv mode and cover « large range. Ths work would 
he weloonied ty all admirers of Mr. Chesterton and 
bY all lovers of: good literature. 


The Anthology of Jesus, arranged amd edited: be 
Sir James Merchant, K.R.H., LUD. (Cisse nna Co, 
Led. Laftelie Sauvage; London, A.C.) fe an excellent 
compilation ant a devotional werk of rare beauty, Tere. 
in thie editor hus bronght together the richest thoughts 
of mmnster-mim!a in theology and literature—morc 
than four hundred selections, the gene of all ages 
and many comntriet—grouped and arranged in su-h 
a way that the progrees of thought ia seqnemtiil and 
cumulative, A volnmie of thè меи hómilèticat and 
exegetical yalne to preachers and students, and ойс 
that will be welcomed by the religions pable 
кепе, И эко also de Готи Tuipfsl һу ай 
relicionsly-inclloed persis, irrespective of the parti- 
tular creed in which ther were born and brought ub. 
For the range óf classics to choose from fhe editor 
has traversed ancient aml modern Hteratnre amd thu | 
the book has a great Titeraty тае, сане кран feo 
the devotional an the apiritual. Tt should appeal tà 
п large circle of readers, 


Messrs. Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt 
Пате written and feened ihrongh Messrs: Charles 
Scribner Sons (London) an illustrated occownt of 
thelr icwrüevs in Asa, ander che tile of Ead of the 
Sun end West of [he Moon. ‘The hoak P thm a 
record of the siüventuron4 journee ef the Roosevelt 
hrothers to the "roof of the world! in amarch o. 
cutious specimens of game, in which the graphic 
chaptera are alternately written bw the! teo anthors; 
Thie great oilventore was officially called “The 
Times Simpson-Roosevclts-Field. Museum Expedition." 
They were in the heart of the Himalayas, sometimes 
17,000 feet high, and one of the great objects of the 
trip was to secure good headé of Ovis Poli, the fumots 
Marco Polo sheep, They were — smeceseful emd 


lont or &ve heads were obinined, one of which 
i». reproduced on the cover of the Мм. The 
whole text is written with the — welb-kneawn 
Roosevelt touch of adveuture and scientific enitn 
ming. (This was not a busting pxpediicn, but a 
eetions collecting enterprise thet was eminently snc- 
cessful, and the Field Musemm will in dpe time 
contain the remarkable [fruits of thelr endeavour. 
Abundant photographs were made—hboth still and 
Е пиев оа Ili volume contains mmy of 
[he most striking of these, Alike for its letter-press 
аш} it iliustrations, the volume will be found to 
possess great interest for travellers nm non-travellers 
alike. By reason of its enthralling attractiveness ond 
m graphic and vivid style, it will take rank аз а 








In his Byron (Ceci) Pulmer, 49, Chander Street, 
Coven! Garden, W.C. 2), the author, Mr. Albert Dreck- 
notk, offers o study of the poet in the light of new 
discoveries. Im rotr die jaana na work on Byron called 
The Pilgrim Poet. Hia latest work ander review is 
a much enlarged and scrzpslowslw overhmgn'edl text 
of the earlier book, though the changes are auch and 
mo many thot it is mther «a mew book thin a new 
edition. Lovers of English literature will coniinne v? 
be interested in the career of Byron and the many 
pocma he prodaced. Hia carcer still continues to be 
the subject of controversy, to which but brief refer. 
ence is made hy Mr. Brecknock. Hut the poems ol 
Вугор will continns t¢ charm and attract lorete of 
кх literature so long = the language in which the 
post wrote is mnferstood. The book under notice b 
nob a pecial sindy of BHyron'a poctry. The chapter 
MM Me Tow S & rather short and be no 
means exhaustive. In fact, the book deals not so 
much with dran the Poet as Byron the ‘Man. 
Viewtdl In the latter light It is comprehensive, critical 
and nnbissae! and ahonld as each appeal to m large 





Mr. A. S&S Panchapakesa  Avyar's Indum Afler- 
LHuner Stories: (Tarmporevala Bone snd (Qo, mo, 
Hornby Road, Bomimy) are clever portrarals of lite 
aud character in oer country. Mr. Ayvar's stories 
hove the merit of being short and telling to a degrer. 
Some of them may not always point q moral, but they 
might lend to introspection on the part of thé ruler, 
"А могу has no leg to aand npon" says a proverh, 
and ‘thie test ia traly fulfilled ty those ineladed in 
this collection, We would gladly commend the 
publication te these who would Ike to know the 
people of thie land ns they depict themselves, The 
huthor Las ihe knack of telling a story and interes. 
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ing the reader. li is a great gift amd we earnestly. 
bope he will not rest npon his laurels bmt will try. 
hi» best to develope it with advantege to himsell 
ani with miyantage to himaeló and with credit tá 
Initian fiction. 


The Cad From india; The Call. From the Far 
Essl; Thé Cal From jhe Moslem World: and The 
Cal) From Africa. (Press and Publications ‘oard of 
the Church Assembly, Church Howse, Westminster, 
London, 5.97. 1) are four reports ef cus EE 
character of the facts which constitute "еви" from 
India, the Par East, the Muslim countries om Africa, 
to the Church of Eogland to develope its milsalanary 
endeavour, The reports have been drawn up by 
compnesions which were directed to tansack every 
available gource of np-to-date information about the 
dioceses concerned, and they had ihe help of soch 
anthorities a8 Bishop Whitehead, Rev. Cannon 
E. F. Spanton, Rev, W, Wilaon Cmih, Dr. H. Tf. Weir, 
Mr. J. H. Oldham &nd others. Each book has n brief 
introdneion on the people of the respective countries 
aml the early history of Christian missions there, und 
a survey of the variows movements (towards 
Christianity, os also a nsefgl bibliography and maps. 
The reports issued by the Chore Assembly are 
appeals to the Church of England te make stronger 
eflorts to make ihe tenching af Jesus more widely 
known, ao thal these countries may have opportunity: 
to value that tesching. Though of an avowedly pro- 
pagandist character, they contain much usefnl infor. 
mation and shoold appen] to seekers after accurate 
information ahou} the progress of Christianity in 
varions parts of the world. 


Each of the two rolomes called Retearch Narratives 
(Ballier, Tindall and "Cox, Londen) coninim fitv 
short narratives, denling with research, invention oF 
distovery ef come modern factor in. civillsad life, in 
many of them direct from the "men who did ir^" 
They dre shining exemples cf what the modern 
achnolbook оош and onpht to be, hat menally i$ mot. 
They sre of course mob published жа achadbheoks, 
bat we coukl fnd few better volumes to place in the 
hand of young etudehia wt work on (he seientific aide 


than these one hundred most interesting account. — 


Their scope is ss wide aè science. From the hydro 
phone we go to explosives; from mrtificial light to 


steel castings or the electrical structure of mmüttera. | 


Again, we may etudy some point on the fatigue of 
meiats or radioactivity or consier the elemental 
chemistry of nitrogen or glance at the processes of 
electric welding. For a boy interested in the indur 
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trial wetivity of the world, few better presents couhl 


bò mandè than these two volumes: 


[п his recem book called Phe Nulional 5ystem of 
Indian Economies, Prof. Jatindra Neth Mitra, MLA. 
(Surendra Nath Mitter, Tarrarkpore) presents a us 
(nl work to Wtndents of Heonnimics relating to India. 
While dn tie West every itvestigaton mde inte 
the economic sphere adds to Ute volume of works on 
Economics, India kaa nore often to copy the theories 
um) practices prevalent there, withoat proper adapta 
tion, to ber exigencies. Thin is ‘certainly a great 
haiwiieny To Tulian studeniw wlto have simply. to adapt 
themselves wholesale to the current conditinns else- 


where. To ameet thie deficiency Prof, Jatindra. Nath 


Mitra has published tis work which) discusses the 
economie problems of India with complete dota. as 
revarde statistics and the ovnditiona of Tadinn lahour 
and eoctety, The book is pooctically divereed from 
pniitical tinge, which is certainly o great aset, Fir 
Provash Chunder Mitter, lare. Minister o£. Bengal, eor 


dributea à suggestive Introduction t: this volume, 


жї shonld interest a large circle of renders amd 
tudenty of сапошка fn thie country. 


We have received from the International Lobont 
Mice, Geneve, iret of their nublicatiote. the Co- 
aperaiitg Mikement in Srvidl Russa, Wace Changes 
Es Furius ‘Commivics, rote to crore iat) Workanen’s 


Compensation În the Coiled States, The vicissitudcs 


which the co-operstive movement have bern passing 
through in Russia form an interesting study. The 
policy of the Government in matters of ¢--operation 
during the period of communism has been quite differ- 

ent under the Soviet system aud the new үсенте 
BÀN pursued. by then is very mach to the fore 
atl is being аспалы af Congresses, Oonferences of. 
Government inutitirtiona, and in the press and in thany 
genera] and rooperatlée puhllcstiona. Thes Coóoperae 
He Morcmaent. In Sonal- Ruina [e hrinu of. useful 
information it regani to the origin’ aml growth of 
this niwvetnett mud (he value of the i» entianccd 
by the eympathetic way in which the enbject ds dealt 
With, embellished with statistics and economic liters 
ture. ‘The ohject of the repot on Wage Changer in 
Various Countrizs, from rtd t6 1925, Ps by cotipating 
changes io money wages with those iy the general 
level of prices to estimate. the changes, in the real 
wages of fhe workers, Statintios af =æ cowniries are 
piven but those given of Imliq are incomplete, as only 
thier flor the отау Presidency are given ond they 
CUI re «quite неш» with) the wage-rartine 
capacities of über counties Ta Cüdla wlie the 
wiki men's jon hiù not received legislative 





force till quite recently, à comparmson 

working in Баа Ко сб ЫС 
force for à good img period fs a valuable study i 
йе and Workmen's Coen pensablan in United Stafes 
iinet pwaken the Government and the public to inter 
tat thetherlveza is this anbject a great deal 





The real India ls to be fowl in the village. Away. 
from ihe din am! beetle of town Ife, the villager, 
[ar front “the modding crowd's ienoble strile," has 
created a warhl of tiis cwn-—social and economic. The 
legends and stories of village life, its literary aseocia- 
tions and fe even tenor cnnuóot but arrest «me's at- 
tentiom The Hon'ble. Thakar Rajendra Singh haa 
dong p great wervice by initiating i8 it his Glimpses а} 
Village Lig tie Norikern india (Messri.— Thacker, 
Spring and Cò, Саја) цо the life and toil ol 
hiie. sileni and patient people o£ whom we hear 
v» little, Their simplicity, their organisation mnl iheir 
festivala are quite a delight and he who reads the 
корине еж but be gratified ni the simple and 
unpreteniions acconnt of the Indian vinim] life, on 
write which the author deserves feleitatio 





The Story of Me Women's Геше. Дати, 
he Mr. J- W- Robertson Scott, (Che Village Presa, 
tdberv, Oxon) in a pleasamtiy written anil suggestive 
history of x» remarkable movement which, from ita 
obscure. beginning, with one instiinte of 75. members 
in Canada: (founded in 1557] has arisen, to its present 
achievement, with branches in 4,» English villages, 
ahd similar organisations im Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
and uris couttiries of continental Europe. The 
anther gives a detailed report of the movement from. 
it» iméeption onward, rendered all the tore: attractive 
by « fomber of illustrations, showing the founders. 
of the imorement, the exhibits of the Randiwork of 
iiemlers, otc. The book traces im detail how, SHE 
tie thirty vears of this movement, the cater \ 
lave Блоа. iun working out their own Әби 
eocfatty and politically, and how there haa Leen a 
mpid advance of rural agriculture) life without кїїсї 
poverty would) have eared them fn the face 





RHPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
We have Triny on our lable foar reprint or new 


editions af notable Те, The first and most im. 
portant of the’ three iW an edition of the lato Professor 


Beo. hronna A Year Among the Persiqua Temas! 


lirt їй i823, if at omer took rank m on clasaie in Anglo 
Persian literature; whichr position it has retained an- 


E 
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challenged all these sears. Long ont of print, the 
new edition (now published by the University Press, 
Canmbwidigr]-j dnbie welomre bw reason of the text 
having. been enriched with m memo of the author 
by Sir Denison Ross, in tho coore of which he thus 
writes ob (hs book be de introducing to the publie :— 
(Haring һў the present issme obtsined, a& il were, 
Ш вей lense of life, jt will mt lost take ite rightin! 


plüée nüíong the great classics nf travel." We mgree 
‘with Sir Denison that Profesor Browne's wok d 


"age of the world’s most fascinating atu Inetructive 
Lookw cof wavel," айй ‘have mmeh pleasure in com. 
mending the reprint to all lovers c4 high-cisss travel 
Titeratare. | 


"The late Praíeswmr fT. Palgtave's Golden Treasury 
of English Songi and Lyric is perhaps thc best nw 
anthinlogy. Originally Issued. im 1561, it. passed throngh 
any elitions in the lifetime of the compiler anil 
nist ciane since hie death: Fe tho edition now bestie! 
(Macssitlan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, оин! 
s aupplemeutary fifth book 1m» been added br the 
welbinowl post and critic—Mr. Laurence Шин ухи 
which brings this historic repertory ol БН 
lyrics] poetry thoronghis spinlate. The / enlarge 
cüition stioufd: continne to carin a wila circulation. 

The offer fre bonke аге пет editiom of scientific 


work Black Mellon Гу (А. АС. Black, Tad. 
Soho Square, Leonian, W. 1.) and the lute Dr. Tarkim 


ánn'a A Pririer pf Soclal Science IT- 8, Kime and Son, 
Lt, tà, Greni Smith Street, Westminster, Loman), 
The former & a utatularil werk of reierencc im mmdlieal 
fiteratute wd) han been in constant demon since UW 
firet appeared) im 1656. Tr hn& siready gone тони 
Aeveu bitte, and ther present Hihihi one ollcrs a 


Нени Шу revived and overhanked text. which i 
"Pel alienit of the latest researches in niedical 


benre, In fie present form H alurnhi continu to 
апр (ће position ol the leading one-colume 
dictionary. of tuedicine, lor. popular me. In the new 
fifth edition of. A. Primer of Social Schemes. tlie outhor’s 
text Пак беен carelnfie revise amd. judiciously лоор 
uptodate, ma aluo simplified Tt should fmá а. 15те 
cireniation im future aa it did in £e past, hy Teuson 
nf dia being une of the best introductory textbooks 
for students af scientific suiting. 


two tranilations—one from the Gunskrit mod the 
гас {төй tlie Ruxsian—deseryr attention. Xr. J. 3. 
Nuctie who Hos oiready translate] Mann, inti. English 
à» also Malalharnta and Ranmysna hus now rendered 


a umnmmare o[ the. Vérhinm Pura}, andl offered it en- 


iehed with an excellent Tateodaction: nå merme- 


"ive note» (The Christian Literature Society af Trulia, 


Умит). Тһе look will he found ашу мае у 
students of pepilur Hindelsm, The tratralation from 
ihe Russian is Mr. Alfred Hayes’ rendering | into 
English ot ‘Volelol's Death of foam Bae. Terris. Thin 


le the seen) telume to be ininal od Coent Telepolis- 


bishurisal trilogy. The Death of тап dhe Terrible 
їз» па the Car int the last peemdá of hi» tign- 
His mind is unbalicoed, flying from. fis of humble 
&elbenndemtuation To. ueibursts of vindictive frenzy. 
The only person who ventures to advise kim i Boris 
Gidomno. “Che tranclation ie exceedingly well dene 
The thini play of the trilogy, “Centr Rori’, je ib pre 
paration- *Crar Femdor Josnnovich' wat recently 
ianed unifoem wiih thie olimme. When ¢omplete, 
one of the finest works of Russian, dramatic liorsture 
will have been pinced alom the Hnglinh-reading 
publie. "The pmblishers gre Meses. Kegan Past, 
‘french, ThHihner & Ca, Lid, al roadway. Hoasc, 
65—74, Сатівт Тони, Lamm, E- C. 


Tie interest shil taken ia Great Britian—anmd for 
in the steady af the Grenk clessicn d» evidenced by 


the appearance of Mise Doris Langley'a (dui al 


Atherton (Gerald Howe, 23, Seho.Square, London! and 
Mt. High Macnaghten'y Aniigows of Sophoche (he 
Univenüty Press, Cmmbrülgs). The fatter fe the work 
of m well-known scholar, whose tramdations ob the 
rice ol Catellam, the odes of Horace, and of ates 
tions from the Greek Anthology ste Шезетте у beld 
nt sdellbone ie marked. f achulership gi a bHiersrv 
tench ol no mean onder, and deectres apprecintion. 
Wiee Lengley’s jè the Brst attempt lv a; wonmn at the 
Aclieste task of rendering Atiarreon Into Engl 
The Irii poet (Thomas Moore)-a pteviuus trans 
lator—ideclared iiem. ae "n besuly, all. enchantmenr, 
sportive without being wanton and ardent without 


beinge Поета" Mise Longioy'e version plows ber 


to posses the requisite qnalifications for Жота 


each п poet. She presenta in ber hook бгаа]. 


selections of twenty-nine poems, which айт фе intere 
pret the epitit.of Апаста таг. (ай his letter, The 
remüli i» » werk of grent charm aid d 3& a uotahle 
midition to the гарнынын о the Greek. poets, 





CURRENT FICTION. 
Here and Beyond. Ey Rdith Wharton (Mesia D. 
Appleton and Company, Londen aml New Yerk). 


Thin recent publication. by Mrs. Wharton: conta. 
six шн о ‘the genre i which phe foe alnewly 


= 
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estatitixheel er Jatne ae an йиш writer wil mp 
bandi power, The rà, mma Mary Paik, iè an crie 
тати, Чисті of m reele, While another, 
Beuwdtehed, le опа oorerny In a quite different 
dVireetkni.. Thi Inii dtar, Tff ара, Ла шае 
tid quieiy hemmomus vein; while Thr Secd if thé Falth 
contu some mosterty character drawing їп Аїгїсин 
scenes. This collection. msimaina her repmiauon for 
tharm and vanety, and her deep understanding af 
homan emotion. 


_ Mhin Singh. Dv Frank R. Sell, M.A: (Мет. 
Macrmullan and Co, Lemnden). 


а Bhim Singh is o comunmee of the Moghul times and 
us back-ground j& the disccmfitere of Aurangnzeb: im 
the Hajpet War, With petitions episodes in: Rajpat 
history amd character ü» recorded in. the chronicles, 
Mr. Sell has introinced enongh romance to make the 
sory eminently teadable, The historical accnmey. ts 
kept inisct amd the asiher has infnsed fresh life into 
the (ry bones of reigns anil wars stil cotipiiracies, 
and imapination, masking bhirnaelf ihe maser al the 
period he deals in. The Look before na te one of real 
diving interest. ‘The Done" hes ünr  jlustrutions 
which nre five pretty vicwa of Udaipur, 


A Nechlsce ni Pesch-Stonas. ty W. Arthur 
Сбттађу, (Тһе Nortti-China Dalle News pid Herald, 
4ta., Shatighai). 


In this deliginial volume Mr Cormahy presents to 
the peiler im the form ed. stories the feasties of 
Chinese lore nml anecdotes, legends zm philesophs, 
batheri] omt df thn maai uf literature on them, ‘The 
Chinese Uberninre iè ан amiigue one, corsdedng of 
mettal structures of. [antiless «venrmmetrv, boil up of 
pee-Mistofic aid procione Вестра, afruünged iti 
ttystülhne phrases of @verenduring diytity, Малу 
of the details of the story lve been drawn from life, 
the various anecdotes and literary references being 
strong as if in a metaphysical necklace: A Necklace 
б} Peonh-Staurz& lorma imite un interesting readme: 


The True Story of Ah Q. By Lo-Hont.— Translated 
by George Kin Lesng (The Сааттай Press, LU, 
Shanghai, China]. 


This fe the Uifestory and charactersketeh of a 


Chinese rmstic ly Mr, Chon Ta-Jin qh writes under. 


the pen mathe of Te Hann, 44 O i only one of the 
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пішу ivp wbieh oceur in the collection af бет 
dtities inm which (he rranslütor has chosen The Ira. 
Sidey of Ah O which is the fürst noteworthy стано. 
of the tew literary ziovemernt in Chini. This piquanmt, 
eyeér-animute] sketch ia quite w delight what with their 
Heeocitione with rustics aim} villigers who entertain: 
the reader with ther white and utterances. 


(lamed by Messer. Stmüuley. Pan] & Co, Lui, $, 
Fodsleigh Gardere, Lomdon, W, C. 15 


Pierre Hennit in one of the comparatively ыңай. 
group el rese novelists who have a large ; and fatth- 
(ul following among English: readers. Hio Jacobs Well, 
which Has Lee trotalated from the French with 4 
Vwiare by Dr, Angelo S Rappoport hrs Leen recog- 
nisi by the French critics us the best novel that 
has vet written. Jacolyi Well ia the Wits of à 
сараа! dancer who буа Бег way through Ше 
hetween two inititiciive foreea: her dove for the 
clamicut and spurkle of Parie Tife and dhe call of bee 
hood, She je altenintely the brillmnr cocote and the 
fiery їйї. Tho Poris esemes, av one would expect, 
are vividly drawn, and the glimpses of life in the East 
wil remain a hagntng nurmory. 





flamed by Messa Thornton Butterworth, | Ай. 
15, liediord Sitect, Stratul, Landon, wee Zhe 


Ме. Ваната, by My, Sisley Huddleston, i a novel 
of outstanding mefit, My, Risley Hudileston hes a 
Минов Кече об Тоа und Из people as ceten- 
alive and решаи a» was Sum Weller^. Eücwledgé dd 
Lond. The lores, follies, grottsque eccecirtricilies; 
riens pakihi and gc fellwatip of the Taim 
Qüaréer give coloür amd Dfe 4o his pages. THis swiftly. 
chungihy &cenes are laid on the PontNeut, in the 
Flower Market, io the Lnxembonrg Gardens, on the 
boulevards, in cafes, cabarets, studios, aud ncwspuprr 
offices, while ome of his mort thrilling episodes happens 


An the Roman quarries amd catacambs omer the city. 


Through it all runa ihe deHghrfmi lore totiance of 
Richard Haveling, otherwise Mr. Pasture, and the 
wholly charming dancer, Emilie, iii Emilie's quit 
онсе яп (ће simister, muateriul Rhobert to bring Tlglit- 
and ibrkness into H.— 1t da real enough to have real 
Parisian Hannis for jt» &etting ani real анд {ашна 
personages ЙЕЦЫр among he imaginary characters. 
theough [te story vet le touched with all the fantasy 
atl grows to thip hoppy ending оё ш fairviale. A sovol 
thot ta aa freak and unconventional aa it ia clever and 
аиа. 
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Иа Рїїтртөш, by hii V. Simonion, is a story, 
unusual god very thrilling, of n white man's adven- 
tures ion the drent West Guest of Afra. Tti a tovel, 
but it is more than m novcl ANhough there is drama 
amd horror m the book, it ie not written merely to 
stummiate the jaded palates of the ропгпнла of semam 
Чопай, but for the thoughtful, the rrmih-secking. 
‘The book lè gripping, becuse of te roulism, because 
it ie m descriptim of actoal oonilitione which the 
anihoress haè stalici at chae hamil Roming through 
the "hole book, permeating it, i» the fierce rhythm of 
asavüpery, fascinating amd awinl.. The darker aluikows, 
tle primitive passjors of love and ‘hate, are relieved lis 
ambtle tourhes of Purmosr, The book t5 106 &ane to 
be sordid, too trüthíuf to he merely sensational, 


IV.: 


[Issued by Messrs. W. Collins & Co, Ltü, 48, 
Pall Mall, London). 


Mr, J. D. Beresford is a novelist of eminence and 
bia new novel That Kind of ‘Man has for На сїнє 
character o novelist, а writer of great talent, whn has 
‘never attained that wide popularity to which his 
gifts entitle him, Bternal money worries, the discord. 
ant interactions af » large family dependent opon bim, 
ihe fact that he fs middle-aged and doce not feel it, 
and thot hie wife is middle-aged am) know, it, have 
mde bis vulterable to, atl ripe for, Mhie crinis which 
iones when be tects Mra, Thurlow, He emerges 
from that crisis smperficlally the mme wan; He 
weathers if exactly aa hie temperanient. compels him 
to weather it, but im reality he has been profoundly 
tirred, endl the cnorse of his Hfe profoundly deflected. 
Mr, Beresford Һай been entircly successful fn foe 
seurchiny analysis of a type which hus far more Te- 
presentatives than is generally believed, and he makes 
the seusitive, harassed, yet essentially fine<minded 
subject of hin study perfectly convincing und alive. 


n 


The Green Lacquer Pazülon, by Helen Bentler’, 
je а tale at once fantastic ап! delightful The 
principal character, a certuim Mr. Clare, a bean ef Si 
James, іа an elegant personage with a fine flow of 
oratory which seems te allect him most when he Is 
Huraged npon that pursuit to which be appears to te 
partiealarty auited by nnture,—the art of making love. 
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His loves, ot his protetice ol love; ate miniy ber he 
ii distinctly vulnersble to the charms of the fam sex. 
His adventnres arc to0 many and while winning | the 
love and affections of ever so many bcantiul ladies 
he reciprocated them ro none. His pretence to love ls 
great, He ids the perbect lover. He Wilates on a muore 
v jess nurrutfitul ideal of the love he totka amd so far 
has mot homi. “The [оте that | have ought," he 
says, referring io Lady Ammrantha ‘коша be so great 
"would enmhrace tbe world, wed yet so stiall «оч 
le over shailowed liy a single hair of miy sweet. lady 
lead enclosed їп а single tar her eyes let fall. Stie 
could] place it im at acorm within her breast or wrap 
it all about ber like 2 mantle, She could wear it os 
u paith open Her cheek or live within Its walle- na 
thi’ i: were a mivhty fortress .. . . " “That Ы +m 
love such as émr poets ii" replies the lady, "do you 
atili seik HP. As ib bid wont Mr, Clare leaves her 
nwuüv even wdihout an asnawcr. 


Qurzen's: Mute, hy. Mr. Philip. 3beDeonald, fa a 
delightin] novel, The Princess. Sophonisha received, 
in her twenty-fourth year, sone three hundred pro- 
рожа!» of tmwtriage; for die was beantifal, acootplial- 
ei), rich, American by biril, and Royal һу at alliance 
of her father, "The three hundred sultora she reduced 
to seven by arbitenry replies: but vith this meaidnr, 
who were ut the annie time the cream, ste did not 
wish ip take thie ¢omrée, ‘The course ale did cventaal: 
е іле аена to hove been inspired by the inherent 
desire, shared bv ‘oll fer sex, to be jonsted for, 
combined with memories of the old rales im which 
the king^» danghter, having set a series. ol. eliminating 
teste for her жайга, invariably boone blessed) with 
happiness in the shapes of the best of the bunch and 
a full half of fer father's kingdom, There is wetion 
here in plenty, from the Шиши when ghe seven 
ате first ieevered waiting, im ihe тайн, upon the 
doorstep of the house in Berkeley Square. And there 
ате people--people of all finds, from soldier to 
savages, gortera to civil servants, gentlemen to ten 
gentle atv) otherwise, wonten кы, bad, and inditfer 
ent, bemntiful mni nglv—am] ote who beemis ume. 
(imp more than marital There аге afl these and more 
to meet, hi илона étrange and familiar before the 
princess learns of the stratige and unexpected ending | 
to her experiment. 
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JUST OUT ! 


A REVISED AND AX ENLARGED EDITION OF 


“A MANUAL OF HINDU ETHICS” 
BY 
G. AÀ. CHANDAVARKAR, B,A., M.R.A.S. (London) 
containing a critica! review af Principal SicKangie'’s Book, ап essay of “The 
Ethical Religion of the Hindus’ andl the “Theis of Indian Saints" as additional 
Chunters. 


Гог copies apply to the Anthor, Kandaswamy Gardens, Hyderabad (Deccan! 
or, the Manager, Oriental) Book-Agency, Slinkruwat, loona | (India), 


Price of excli eopy d» Re all- only exclusive af powtajre, Urdu, Gajerati and 
Hid trunmsiatiena one in the course af préparatioit. 








THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 
[BEGUN IN 1890] 

A NON-PARTY NON-SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
THIRTY.SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 
OVERSEAS SUPPLEMENT. 


With che and issne of every monik an Oversems Supplement dealing with the 
condition of imtina Cherseas m ernek 

The Sopplenent is ent FREE to subecribers while athere tnni wtleeribe for the 
Supplement alone by paring Re I per anmum 


Subscription Rates, 
Rates of Tolan! anther pth псе а postage per anmutm R5 enia in 
alkane. Foreign Subscripilon inclusive id  Postuge, Ra: ro per atm. Single 


copies ul the ümtrent wear, HD avüiluble, cmt be had at 2 antiad cath, exclusive of 
pasimyy. 


Addre:i:—The Munsger, Thi Pudiaw Social Reforwyr Lit, Xavaari Chimbrera, 


Cutran Road, Port, hRombay 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


Published January, April, July and October. 
POST BOX NO. 2139, CALCUTTA 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Contributions are invited from the general public. 
Communications wherever possible should be type 
written, All matters intended for publication im the 
Hindustan Reyiew must be authenticated by the writer's 
name and address as a guarantee of good faith. 


The Editor does not undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts unless a stamped and addressed envelope ts 
enclosed. 





ORDER FORM 





Name ID ee a j a -aa КЕ 


А ddreas.. 50 ped ed ee oe wmdsdd 


on en 9-8 8-8 БЕЧ еф Не ee ek ee, Е 


Please enroll me as @ subscriber to “The Hindustan Review" (Quarterly) for 
i period of... md send the next issue per V.P.F. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


Homoeopathic, Biochemic drugs and Books received from Germany 
and America, 


Dr. Pullman's Homotopathic Practice we RS 15 © О 
‘Dr, Foster's Homceopathic Domestic Guide a+ Re, b- 8 9 
Prof. Dr. Kulkaenís — Biochemie — Prasertber — with 

Мей Astrology and full instructions. regarding 

the use of the Porencies s» RS 3 О 0 


Homatopathic and Biochemic Self-help Revised =- Rs O Ta O 
Prof, Dr, Kulkarni's Electro-Homeeapathic Practical 


Guide 2a, Rs 2 5 0 
Prof. Dr, Kulkarni's Electeo-Homatopathic Practical 
Guide, cloth bound a. Bs 3 O0 0 


Roy & Co, Homceopathis, 
Broacha Bldg. Princess Street, Bombas. 





The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore 


ESTABLISHED 1806 





The Oldest Indian Tife Office purely under Indian management 
SPECIALITIFS 

t. Policies kept up automatically. No fear of forfeiture 
atid lapse. 

2, Conditions Liberal. 

3. Management easily accessible and sympathetic 

4. Financial position of the Company declared sound and 
strong as a result of Actuarial valuations. Decent Bonuses 
declared to Profit-participating Policy holders, 

s. Female Lives also insured under certain tables. 

6. Insurance Policies under all up to date schemes issued. 
Energetic and respectable agents wanted all over India on liberal 
terms. Every patriotic Indian must make it a point to patronize 
“Bharat.” 

For particulars please apply to :— 

K. C. VIDYARTHI, 
Manager, Head Office. 


Beautiful, Vigorous, luxuriant, Lustrous Hair 

Does your mirror reflect the charming beauty of a luxuriant growth of 
vigorous lustrous Hair? Or does it show lustreless, dead-looking hair 
Whose beauty is speedily diminishing if not already gone? Is hair 
dropping out excessively? Are you ennoyed by scalp itching or the 
constant falling of dandruff? If so, use the famous and choicely made 

KAMINIA OIL 

It is invaluable for ladies and just as much for Brain-workers and 
Students. Heated head is cooled, aches disappear as if by magic, and 
dandruff becomes a thing of the past. 

Made from the finest ingredients, awarded Gold Medal at the Mysore 
Exhibition, and ш great demand all over the country. 

Price Re. | per bottle. Packing and Postage Annas 6 Extra. 

Price Rs. 2-10 per three bottles. Packing and Postage As. ld Extra. 

Sample Free on receipt of 4 Anna Stamp. 


WARNING. 

"Kaminia'" Cil is sold by all well-known stores trading in every. town 
and village. If there is no dealer near you who sells it send your order 
‘direct to the following address. But when btrying from local Merchants 
please remember that there are many fraudulent dealers who try 
to substitute nm inferior preparation saying, “It is better,” because they 
have more profit in it. Do not be misled therefore by such tricks, but 
always: insist on getting the Kaminis. Oil. 

The King of Perfumes 
OTTO DILBAHAR. 
( Registered.) 

Fragrant, dainty and lasting, yet never overpowering, but a subtle 
suggestion of Eastern Luxury and Splendonr. 

Otto Dilbahar contains no spirit vor alcohol but it is an essence of 
thousands of flowers. 
Try Otto Dilbahar and realise for yourself the daintiness of this charming 


Price per Small Phial E P. o 8 е 
Da. Medium Phial m En 0 I2 © 
Do. Large Phial zi 2 о а 


Postaye & V. P. Charges As 4, extra 
Perfumed Card One Anns Each, 
P.S.—When buying s¢e the name carefully OTTO DILBAHAR 


Sole Agents— 
The ANGLO-INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 
155, Jumma Musjid, Market, Bombay. 


Ayurvedic Specifics 
Indian Remedy for Indian Climate. 


=~ 


Brihat Amritaballi Kashya— 


for Torpid Liver, Nervous Rheumatism, Venereal Stains and 
Obstinate Skin Troubles and Build up Your Health : 


Rs. 2 a Bottle. 





Panchatikta Batika or *\Five Bitters "— 
To combat Malaria, Spleen and Kidney Troubles: 
Re. 1 (Small dose). 
Basakarista— 
A sure cure for Cough, Cold and Flu. 
Re. 1 
“Charaka"’ the renowned sage and ‘physician wrote— 


‘where and while there is Life, and Basake is available, death 
is impossible from Cough, Cold or ‘Throat Trouble.” 


Write for our free illustrated Catalogue: Prescriptions (with or 
without medicine) sent to all parts of India and Ceylon. 
Kesh Ranjan— 
She wires: “Rush me one dozen Keshranjan Oi, unrivalled in 
Sweetness of Fragrance. Can't do a day without’. 
Re. 1 a Bottle. 


Knvira] N. N. SEN & Co., 
{8-1 & 19 Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 


LARGE TYPE EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED 
G. W. M. REYNOLDS'S NOVELS 
Memoirs ol an Actress. This is a masterpiece of the author od 
Cen ore interest than other novels .— "g Vol Ra $ o 


Book.Case or The Magic Lsnterm of the World Re, raa 
M dene d e The History of a fortune. A thrilling Novel oí gripping intereri 


Mary Stwart or The Queen of Scots. The novel that has taken the readers’ mitd 
Y 








storm i Vola& Re. 1 3 

The Soldier's wife. Foremost and best a el. Likes by ome and all 2 Vols. Bs $ 
tli the Heroine ¢ fern Island 

босса m She The white dave of England : Vols. a Ig 


vV, NARAYANAN & CO. 
(H) 4, Kondi Chetti Street, Madras 


DEAFNESS 
NOISES IN THE HEAD AND NASAL 'CATARRH. 
CAN BE CURED. 


Тһе пем Continental Remedy Called "LARMALINE" (Regd,) 
44 a simple harmless home-tregtment which gre cores deainess, noises in the 
head, ete, NO EXPENSIVE APPLIANCHS NEEDED for this new. Ointment, 
instantly operntes spon the aflected parts with complete and pertiapent success, 
SCORES ОР WONDERFUL CURES RETORTED 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 

Mra. H. Crowe, of Whitehorse Road, Crewvion, writes i=- 

^l an pleaged to tell you that tho small tio of cintment yom sent to me at 
Ventnor, bas proved à conrplete 30ccees, my hearing is now quite normal, and the 
horrible head mnoeos have ccased, The action ofthis new-remedy must be very 
remarkable, for T have been troubled with these complaints for nearly ten years, and 
have had some of the yery best medical advice together with other expensive ear 
instruments all to no purpose I need hardlwv say how very grateful Iam, for my 
life bos ondergone an entire change. 


Try one box to-day, wlüch can be forwarded to any address on receipt of monty 
order for Rs, 4. THERE IB NOTHING BETTER AT ANY PRICE. 
Address orders to 


“LARSLALLENE CoO. 
5t, Andrew's Road, Deal. Rent. Fngland. 


Annonncing— INDIA REVIEW. 


«^ Monthly THostrated Tournal] published i Anierica and edited by Hari G. Geri 
"  fformeriv editor of the ORIEST Magazine!. 


Devoted to the motnal interpretation of. India atl. America through writings on 
art, literature, philosophy and sciente—ond to fhe cultural ала commercial 
possibilities between India and: America. 


Publishers ond joornalistia (English and Indian wernaculars) ore invited to co 
" operit with ns by eeding ther peblicutiony for neview of exchange. 


Literary comtributore are adviand to keep a dieplicate cf their MSS aubmitted to 
He for publication. 


FIRST ISSUE OUT IN APRIL, 1925. 
Arial iubecription 3: ilullars nf approx. R& o  lPareign. melmding India). 
Special Offer if yan apply at imer 
SEND WO MONEY--Jurt mail a pòit card iih vostr manie and dddreir Om 


receipt of the first issue you will remit the Speciat Aunaal Subscription Ruperts 
iiwn. tò Lhe agen? we apprint Im. India. ! 


INDIA REVIEW, P 0. Box 505, CITY HALL, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


| .Q'RODYNE ze 


The only specihe for all sorta of 










"p painful affections used inter. 
"iv nally or externally. 


Single dose relieves 
and single phial worth 5 
Re. |/- cures. We give absolutely 


Free Trial Send As. 4 to cover postage. 
GET TRADE TERMS FROM 
ASHRAY & tO., Pabna (Bengal) 











| We are the Sole Agents for ALLDAYS "ALLON" two stroke light-weight Motor Cycles. 
We are direct importers of Accessories and Spare Parts for all’ Motor Cycles and Cars. 
We are. principal importers of HARVEY FROST VULCANISING products 
We are specialising in STARERTT'S Mechanical Instruments amd Tools. 
We are «upplying everything to the Motorists and Motor Cyclists, 
We are in the lists of Gorernment, Railways, 515tes and Docks. 
| We are large stockiste of Tyres, Tubes, Oils anid Grense 
We are repated for PROMPTNRSS and CHRAPNESS. 
We are in the heart of MOTOR CIRCLE 
We would ñàsure vou thet woo will bave everr 
[кепе {гош ui 
| We shall welcome you to our shop. 
| We are sure you will be convinced. 
We am dp the reach of all, 
| We ask you à trial order, 
We are awaiting: you: 























Accumulators and 
parts, Acetyline fee 
ps and burners, Ada d 
all kinds, Lusulating tape, Alvin inlets, 
gens fastener, Aluminium matt 
Stee! Balla of all sires, Hellinga; Motor F 
fittings, Bolts amd Nuts, Carburetters and p 
af inportant makes, dee, UH Packings 
tá, 



























Punnels, C r wire Ganre, Gogg Iornà ol afl types, 
es Inse терра üt olis; Jack. a icd al! peronas Switch- 
trol Menanre ant Mag and parts, 


M Metals, Volt and Ampere Мете, Сега, каш eee and 
Polishes, Piston Rings and Castings, Harding's Revirers, R 
Shock Absarhers, Wor} Sticks, Radiators x all Cats, Spark ad | 
Plugs of all mmkes, Stewart Fpeedometers and their parts, Dover steering 
wheels, Petrol Filters and Teps, Spanmers of ali sizes and makes, Cutting piliers, | 
“Tubular Нох. Зраппегэ, Эсгече Drivers, Hantmers, Drilla, Toal boxes, Tool kits, Tyre 
texters, Tvre pumps at] their accessories, Tyre. Rim, Copper asbestos Washers, 
Sirol Washers, High and jow tension wires, Soft Copper wire, Chaterlea: terminis, 
Stepney wheels of all sizes, Cylinder hend Haier for all cars, Ball-Bearing of aM aires 


and types, Wander Worker specialities and many other things leading te the Motor line. 
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MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
A Journal of Practical Economic Finance and Trade. 


Subscription As, G/+ per annum. 


The Mysore Economic Jonrna) te published every month am] contains the most 
e mid exhunstive information and statistice upon curent economic events 

and problems at home and abroad; thé position and outlook of money; the con 
dition and needs of industry; the opportunities for the development of enterprite 
Bul the enceesaln employnient of capital all over the world. 


The Mysore Economic Journal iy the accepted aythority upon all questions of 
finance and trade. [t je of the greatest utility to Governments, Mimicipalities, Rail- 
ways, Banks, Iusurance and industria] Cumpanies concernéd in the movements of 
money anm] the progress ol Industry, Jt is of equal value to Capitalists, large and 


аша, who desire to employ money either temporarily ш the money market az 
permanente in та 6i every description. 


The Mysore Economic Journal is the largest. most complete and земни 
tconumu. journal pubished. 


Subscription :—Ind:m Ks Ā/- per annum 
ы Foreign Sh. uj- si 


A speciniet copy will be forwarded on receipt of Re tj- postage stamps. 





ORGANOTHERAPY, 


The jrenrfal netveusmess and nitvors telaxmtion that followed the war period in 
mun, still further incremsed bv worry over with the diminution if. natural impulses 
demand definite consideration and study from every possible angle Tt ie for thie 
reason a caréful study was mue of internal secretions aud of the inter-reiation of the 
ulani» whith produce them ami the much deeper relationship with tlie glands of the 
sexual sphere and thos pive wi a new niethod of recognition atul treatment. Aa в 
result of the latest investigations an! especially from the widely applicable knowledge 
of the harmoneés wiih thè demonstration of the interrelation and reciprocal, exchange 





between the various organs of internal secretion ai well as mi thè basis eí recent 


striking experimmiial investigntions performed chiefly by Hogite Strinach, we have 


come to the knowledge that it 16 mot nervous but chemical infinences which make пр. 


the nature oi Sexuality atii thui, accordingly, the central nervous system ie not the 
prime apent but i only iesondarlly infnenced tlirough the chemically active: prodsts, 
of the intertal secretions, Ar a result the scientific men are forced to put this Lack 
of Natural Impulse spon an entirely new basia, where the concept of purely nervous 
origin jiehis to that of au importante ad endocrine origi. 

With this fact in mini early in 1914 Dr- Iwan Bloch authorised » chemical iira 
to. produce preparation made op in the rational way above desorbed onder the mative 
of THSTOGAN for men amt THPLYGAN for women. Thee: preparations came-in 
the form ef tablets anil ampoles for ecbctitancons and intreyaasenlar injections. 

Di. Boat of Randrit: qrites that he hail never seen auch brilliant resultè as 
followed the nac.of these preparations. 


Literature amè further particulars ou these preparations will be posted free om. 


application 10 P.O. Box *1ü. Calcuta, or P.O. Hex 303 Bombay and P.O, Rex 226, 
Madras. 
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WORKS BY CHANDRA C 


1. Food asd Health Re. 1-8 


The chapters on food are well-written and | 
voniam а large amount of mstefni information. r e 
НЕ ап A n et ted Tie mae = 

" will ampiy repay 
Ihe Moderu Keziew (Sept. 2922) 


2. Principles of Education Re. | 


<The. book ia worthy oi being ft the luna it 
every educatienist in the « 
—The Uniled india anil ‘Pudi Stales (jan. пиз) 
"The theoretical amd practicn] aspects o(^ edncatiun 
ше шу apd annlyticilly treated ia the book by 
Һе апт." =T ha Маната (ы, 9, bars) 
"Гро book deserves well tn the hands of the ndui» 
catina. Department ' 
i — Daly News, (Sept. 5, 2923] 


"This little book iè well-written." 
EN he Modirm Kei, (Den rya) 
3. Dyspepsia and Diabetes Re. | 


‘The book a written by the-anthor for the edu- 
cated middle-class brain-workers whe generally suifer 


from dyspepsia; i -deale with and ireal- 
ment of Dyspep sia and Diabetes and will prove mae 
fel to the paul 


~The fadien Medical fourm) (Sept. 1924) 
4, A Study in Hindu. Social Polity 


This ie n book: which muy interest Hihnologists 
"hl sta, Sociologists ahl studenis of comparative 
Heligion. lt iè a «tore-bouse of hiatoriral tnatrrials " 


| Г Mondera Review (uly, rey! 

5. An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu 
ia ni val i hi he Ms 
"im the volume of 025 рое ithe 


ашо] Биз alatis An шер! to 
medical proiesáinn and tc general reader carcinliy 
selected materials 


t [or à conrparative study of the. 


anciemi Hindu amd Greek &yeterma of medicine in the 
light of modern knowledge. His contention: ihat the 
ancient Greet 5 be al Mexlicine were indebted tu 
the Histo system deserves careini. cousideration and 
sbi ia adduced iu На favour are not without 

The | 


with different ш 
ову, i 
diseases. 





Dagens аш! 
Therapentica, Surgery, 
These haye been. dealt with 
from the point view of 


com, i: studs ш. "n 

uthor has hersi ed or Barri 3 
support of his wu Не d ‘What 
perm lerable рагі of- ont 
Камаш nf 


Auatemy, Physiology, 
clinics] studies. of 
inetes and а 


г he. @tracture and барна о 
Wiman body and of the nature and methods at: trei 
meit of surgical diensa were known ta the pe 
phesicians (of India + = Tle mthar bas « a 
wervice to his country by wri thia useful] book. 
Thr Madera Бегет, (August, t924) 
“He ig aOR a iescinating and and informative 
vulume of pages, which canunt fall to ар 
to Hinds Къу е ant thes who arr чагу 
Medical 


fore," 
ime e p E T E pU 


“We падт cooommend itn tse te these who are 
(terested in the revival of the iniigenous syrit 
M medio HE LediA аза. Юю. шеме, ран Wie 


for reflection.” 
$a Hi oed food е КЕЕН ысык. аы 


and ia 


Rs. $6 





AKRABERTY 


6G, A Comparative Materia 
Medica Rs. 3-12 
tr contains the anes descnptium of about more 


Hindu 


then See plants, their luüdiun and 
Hmpopess names, "their mac analyses and their 
Und: Wars. md pag 

tid: erudite ае sud єсїшїн» & ut 
d of information tegatding Indian drags, 
of whith ure of teal value. We fccominaond t book 
to all thoes interested iy Indian rmx 

—Tha Medical Times, Londot, layers ro? 

"This. book wili be pfni to the indian letanists 

шй niedical practitioners interested m the indigenons 
herba." —lIndihn Medid! Récord, (Agri, toz) 


7. Infant Feeding and Hygiene As, Š 

“We recommend to the English k indian 
vurenis, "—Jlr Indian Medis?! Record, Sigt) 
8. National Problems Re. | 






"The book js ably written amd caret Ti 
тнт sure nif etre an ONSE Teading for 
wells country, who muet devote special 

attention to the weedul suggestions made " 
—The Msilhn Culleoh. [August rà, 1024) 
ü.. Endocrine Glands Hs. 5 
10. Malaria Rs. 2-3 
The writer has ritten comprehensively on the 
subjèct The book will prove юва) ta medical 
aodents and general public.” 
—The feclian Merilad Jogtsal, Sem. ga 
11. The United States of America Re. 1-8 
"The book m worth reading, If m written oor of 
ati Hg ete HR of knowledge mexriy all ot 
wh їй ашп HocHrAÁE. | interpretaniuns. 
varioms phases of Diit шиши life are mostly true— 
wmnexpectedly so He sees ond reports with less 
Ышы futinded, who visi Ile comity 
ur i i + y 
and then write abont thelr observations, And tia- 
=o. pages are remarkably compreliensi ve"! 
—1hr e Yorh Times Bovk Review, (Oct. Va M) 
12. Hare Culture te 14 
Contents i Racial Homens in India, Principles of 
Hereditary. Belertion of "nate, Sexual Hygiene, 
i90. pagea" | 
13. The Origin of Christianity Rs. à 
"it is & weélbexeeuted piece of work and sould 
amply repay perusal." 


—Ihé Modern Keview, (Sep i 
"Тһе атин fevrala an extensive sche | 
The treatment is forly exhanstive aud the chapter 
"n р а! Christianity with n ith Жамшы 
ү: hy, oe Ve "afir Magasins, Sept., ae 
ome ap 
“There waa o time when Christian miiseinoaries 
üscd tí hunt uter the weak pointe o[ popular religion 


ali 








and their presching решш! nothing hei vilification 
e Hinduiam The Christian. missionaries ита the 
arie] om the oflensive and 


ed ^ta the Hi were un 
defcnaivre. fmt now the tables e Ur Red 
—The. Modern wire | е аф 






“Tt da prolomit interesting | айп, 
fh eas t ай «nd thought-provokitigs 

—lhke Serzami, (Oct. 34, 1924) 

14. The Origin of the Cross. Rs. + 


-The Truth M, New York, [March 8, 1924! 
“This le a book + 4 permanent walne.” 
com 


«4m eyes Ai б, ws—BEe 1, 
15, Wor crti—As. 12. 


jis 


—j AA, 


SUSRUTA SANGHA, (Dept, Н.) 


PUBLISHERS Of SCDUNTIFIC AND MEDICAL BOOKS— ry: Rafa Dimendra Street, CALCUTTA, 
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THE CAPETOWN AGREEMENT: 


ITS FULL 


SIGNIFICANCE, 


By Tur Rr. HoN'pL& V. 5. SkiNIVASA SASTRI, P.C. 


The dispute: between South Africa and India 
is qs old as- Kruger, who has already гесейей 
into the dimmess. of the past. It has several 
sides atid bus passed through several phases, 
but never Enew amy asstagement tll the other 
day. No settlement which was not the result of 
* severe armed conflict could, in the ‘cirenm- 
stances, be fal ar deeldle all the points at issue. 
The recen! negotiations at Capetown have 
sehieved no thitucle. But they have borne 
шр у good fruit and, what is more, liave 
brought within the region of probability à 
satisfactory enditig of a controvérsy that. has 
vexed nearly two peneratians, 

The etilirged ойо of South African 
stutesmen, to which this nuspicious turn is due, 
is, lindeed, a phenomenon deserving af the psy: 
chologist's attention. Those who witnessed it 
d» not hesitate to describe it asa real change 
of heart. Tt hus caused pleasurable surprise to 
most students of public xffairs. Tiven the dis 
tempered politician, who almost. resents the 
removal. of 4 grievance, recognises it in his own 


be maceetüted for? Its beginning js clearly 
Hracealle t0 the final part of the work done-by 
tie Padüison deptatian of last year, when they 
persüaded the Government of the. Union, at à 
late stage of the Areas Reservation Bill, to 
suspend its course, pending the result of a 
Round Tatie Conference between its representa- 
livesanid these of the Government af Indin, Sir 


How 1s it to 


George Paddison and Mr. G, 5. Bajpai must 
hnve been: gratified at the muny tokens of ape 
preciation which they received from. headers of 
opinion in South Africa on whom they had: first 
impressed the gravity of India’s feelings anil the 
necessity of а thorough investigation, Than 
came the visit of the important Parliamentary 
députation beaded by Mr. Beyers. In u lief 
and hurried tour through India (hese representa. 
tive South Africans took a messire of India, 
her resources and hor peoples, and not only tev, 
but their countrymen throughout South  Afries 
Whe followed their movenienta, wets prefonilly 
affected by the hospitality and courtesy mani: 
fested by Indian Society-and by the nrarvellous 
self-testramt by which politicians of every 
shade forbore to make nuy unpleasant references 
té 1he obnoxios Bill, or 1mdlecd to any of the 
nirerons quarrets af which it was the. culmina- 
Hon. Io better witness on this poit cun be 
cited (han Dr. Malan.. In presenting the 
seitlument to the Union Parliament he sail: 
“The invitation from the Government of India, 
of which we availed ourselves during the recess, 
to senda representative deputation on a friendly 
visit to India, prompted by feelings of genuine 
friendship, las offered to the Govérmment 
and members of Parliament 4 -mrüch-valued 
opportunity oof studying at first hand con. 
ditions in India nnd hás heen a potent factor 
in. the creation of that atmosphere to which the 
success of the Conference must be mainiy attri- 
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huled.. ‘The hospitality which the members of 
the deputation received from the Government 
anid the people uf India could nothe surpassed.” 
The most pubent cause. however, was the politi- 
cal evolution af General Hertzog, the present 
Prime Miiister of the Union. The earnestness 
ан innate candour of his nattre brought hint 
completely under the spel) which England 
küows how to cast over her political nnírienda 
The-new 'status'" of his country, hailed аз {Не 
crowning triumphi of his diplemaey, induced à 
high degree àf exultation wider the influence 
nf which bhe was determined to vindicate the 


enlarged freedom he had wequired in the only 


way in which it could be vinilicated—by 


magnanimous extension of Tt to the: weak and 


powerless peoples under his sway, of whom 


hitherto tlie. Empire Had asexmed. the guardian: 


shi 


А [celig of mutual respect and oil 
asenciation between specially chosen represents: 
tives: is ‘one thine: good-will aid fellowship 
hitwori communities 1s another. "The first may 
canelude-an agreement; We second alone cun 
carry: it into foll effect: Tyo is open to lent tel 
whether the [тїс opinion  necessurr бот 
translating into daily action the ametinrative 
provisions. àf the settlement i) a present in 
actual heing, A surprising amont of tolera- 
tion was perceptible at the demonstrations hell 
im botonr of the Indian Delegation, For the 
moment hotels wd civic halls opened their 
doore to the Indi. conmmunity; they. were 
alowed to sit wt meals with whites and speak 


fr Hie same platforms: Whether this happy 


widerstanding ts kept up beyond the occasion 
Мороз ой tho care and wisdom with which it 
k niranl bw those blessed souls on both sides 
wh» value peace and gomfiwill among: men. 
Of sich Meo. F. Andrews is the fittest 


‘exemplar: Wo praise in the cheapened eurrene 


of the day is adequate for the patience, devotion 


‘and humblenessof spirit with which this saintly 


mon hue gone abit on his work of healing and 
revincilinz- in. all grades of society, among those 
who wield power and these whe are their 


"wictima, among peliticiaus, tradesmen, Journal- 


ists and priests. Tho atlement was made 
possihle fy his exertions; it will be made fruit- 
ful ‘hy his exertions, 


п. 


Soutli Africa, Hke India, is divided into 


povinces of unequal size, nopiiatian сап 


resources, the Cape Province aloue benny larger 
than the other three gut together. Constitu- 
tionally, the Central Government is ücseribed as 
unitary. St, iw respect of those functions, 
which are actually transferred to tle provinces 
ar to Weal anthorities, overlapping amd inicr- 
ference from tie centre are jealousiv guarded 
against, Unfortunately, sanitation, онзи, 
trade licences, education, subjects which moe 
concern the welfure of Indians; 811 come withiti 
this category. "The Union Gowermment could 
oly advise and recommen!  atuefioralive. 
meastites under these headings to other authoris 
ties, and. the intelligent reader will guess how 
difficult it will be, even when such mrasmres 
have been passed by loca} authoritice, to get 
them administered in We proper spit The 
necessity this ares for some competent EU 
duly authorised Agent of the Governinent of 
India tà remain on the spot and establish direct 
contact with thes Jocal authorities. | 

(The provinces lifer ane from another 10 
their treatment of Indians. ‘The Orange Free: 
Siate excludes Inilians altogether. There -are 
only abest a linnired) serving as: waite’s or dn 
similiar capacities Tn thie Transvaal the Indian 
has neither municipal mor paritamentary 
frunchise, cannot acquire fixed property, must 
reside in locations: anil even: there can only 
ocenpy houses on temporary tenure, ic 
licences; which. are really valued mewt hy mtt 
people, are vsually. renewed; thonzh hero and 
there difficulty has recently been felt even if 
this matter, but os a mle-no new licences ote 
given. In Natal the parliamentary franchie 
was taken away from our people lng ages in 
1896. the mitnicipal franchise wie takei away 
quite recently, Bart ihe fuilividnal voters ate 
allowed to centinue on thy regimer anil it is 
possible in certain localities for Indiana, Hiker 
combined (which however they «ео do) to 
send in a representative or. two. of their own, 
Hugh these met mecerijly he white persons. 
Our people can acquire fixeil properte anmvwliere, 
but muricipul authorities have within the Tret 
few years begun to sell the linda at their. 
disposal witb restrictiins on transfer of a facil) 
character. Such restrictions sre common dmn 
private sal) deeds, but to these oot countrymen 
rüise no apecis[ objectinn. As regards trade 
licences new ones nre no Tenger possible. ‘The 
Cape has always hern known for the absencc 0f 
un aente Indian problem. Rhodes's formula 0f 
equal laws for all civilised peoples is still the 


THE CAPETOWN , 





prevailing doctrine, thongh its spirit is no longer 
піпіпізіпей ös in the oll “days. The Indian 
retains the franchise and can acquire property. 
Trade jealousy has just maie its appearance 
here and there, and new licences are occasional 
ly refused, In long distance trains and even in 
the tram cars im certain places the Indian can 
ouly share the scanty accommodation provide 
for coloured persons; walking on foot-paths, 
once sternly forbidden to enr people, 75 now 
tacitly allowed in most phies. Hotels anil 
theatres do tit admit Indians No Indian is 
admitted to Vurerstics, Only one institution 
for higher education is open bo our people, 
namely, the Missionary Crillepe at Fort Hare. 
Our children cun duly go to primary schools 
specially niaintained for tent Ww Goyerneit 
ür mission apencies. These are: too few in 
nmnber, especiully in Natil and liave no classes 
ubove the fourth. The whole situation is admuit- 
ted to be “crave” by the: authonties, Every- 
where Indians: repose the uonest confidence in 
the courts of the land, and they would he pre- 
pared im the lust resort (to aequiesee in the grout 
ef full powers as to trade licences to local bodies 
provided they enjoyed the right of unrestricted 
appeal to the suprete judicial tribunuls, — The 
ате euumeration of disabilities might create 
the impression in the mind of the hasty reader 
Mint Indtans in the Union of South Africa wero 
the victims ola cruel system of persecution, or 
[тїш а material point of view Were Sufferers 
from poverty, beggary, or chran unenplov. 
thent of the aciite kind that we are familiar with 
їп this country. There can be no doubt that, 
speaking generally, eveni the lowest classes ini 
-Poth Africa-are better off than they would be 
here, while @ great number of Indians are im 
eusy  Cireummetances and some have amassed 
fortunes, which in this over-crowded Ind wonld 
lave heen almost impossible to. men of their 
education — and statt. In fect, intelligent 
Indinnis who are ina position to compare tie 
conditions iu the two countries fave no besita- 
tion In giving the preference to South Africa 
Another fact exactly the reverse af what one 
wonld ordingrily expect ia that of the various 
provinces of South Africa the Cape js the ove 
which: records a decrease in the Indian popula- 
ton, while the two miter prov inces show a per- 
ceptible incrense. This is noteworthy because 





the position.of the Indiana is by all accounts. 


the best Inthe Cape whether from a political, 
social ov educational standpoint. Morcover, the 


was занї, 


189. 


laws of the provinces allow the. Indian to 
migrate) to the Cape from the other provinces. 
on satisiying an. easy Cüncationga] test, while 
movement in ilu: contrary direction 18 prahibit- 
ed, The explanation of) the surprising  phono- 
menon is perhaps to be [юты du. thue greater 
competition in ihe economie life of the Cape 
which maks it dificult for the simple Dulian 
trailer to make his way theres, Notwithstauding 
the unpropitions oonilitions of iife which the 
Indian has to face in the Transvaal, he would 
appetite to make money more easily there, anil 
the truder class on Die whole would perhaps 
place à higher money value оп а "Trausvasl 
domicile than on once dm either of the other 
provinces; Gut: South Africa is not the only 
land in: which economic prosperity and political 
freedom do nor march) together; or an unsophis- 
ticated person. who is «driven to make. a climce 
woth) attach more importance to, the former 
than to the latter, " i 

The Indian polation jn thz Umm, fS 
estinmied for the усаг 1926, is 174,40. Of 
these the Саре, though. пис! the largest pro 
vince, has 6,500, the Tyunsyaul has 15,590 and 
Natu] has r&2,009. In the last-named Ирена 
the European ponilation i is oughly. 150,000, $2 
thai our people ae in a sight majority. About 
15 years ogo the majotity was ouch more 
decidedly i our favour, То тесе, il oot 
neutrálise this majority Europoun immigration 
while Indian tmuiigrention was 
practically, stopped, aid ever tepatriation was 
After rota resorted to im the case of Indians. 
(wing to these special measures the disparity 
hetween the two populations was im the: course 
üf bemg cffacd,  For.s«me reasons, Somere, 
during the last three or four years Europ 
immigration hus practically casci, at the same 
time that repatriation of Bulins. seems to laye 
slackened greatly, This slackening їз admitted- 
lr attributable {o great: part th the racial hitter- 








Nees and iivili created he ihe Cles Arcas BHI 


introluce! by the Government of the South 
African Party, The :resrlt is tliat the numerical 
halance threatens to continue in our favour, and 
& few alortiist ngitators Пате асо) лах: 
too well iu Alig the minds of the "Natal whites: 
with the fear of being swamped. Some extre- 
mists would tke the Indiana to be driven ont: 
of Natal altogether; the majority. would he. 
content with a material reduction. of ie Тай: 
population. An ¢asy calculation shows. that,. 


even if the number of Indians was to b kept 
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stationary, by neütralising the maturs] increase, 


as many as three thousand should be induced to 


leave South Africa every year, It may also be 


mentioned at this pomt that the maximum of 


repatriates in any year so far has just fallen 
short of this figure. 

The white. population iu Natal is mostly 
Hritisli, nnd supports in polities the South 
African party leaded by Gen. Smuts. In the 
carlicr ¥ears onr main difficulty was with the 
Boers in the Transvaal, Since the British 


ehiliished themselves im that subcontinent, 


they have taken the lead їп the anti-Asigtic 
campaign, and the fact is universally admitted 


that the position of Iudiana has become steadily 


worse since the Treaty of Vereeniging and is 
now most acute in the most British of the pro- 


осек. Gen. Smis was right when he 
‘dbjected to my fixing the responsibility on the 


Hocrs. “Were I to yield to Mr. Sastri's 
demands," he protested in efect, “I should 
be betravine the Natal Britisher, who lias placed 
his trust in me," Recent cables mike it clear 
tiat Hie Natal white will oppose the settlement 
bitterly, In the circumstances, it 18 a cousolmg 


reflection thit the present Government does not. 


dérive much support from Natal, and can afford 
to pursue its own course without being onduly 
frightened by the threats of their opponents. In 
this conse Con. Hertzog amd Dr. Malm would 
find their task’ tendeted easy if our fellow- 
conntremen conducted themselves, as there is 
every reason to belicve they would, with dignity 


and moderation. 


Mr. Andrews is never tired of pointing out 
that in essentials the Indian problem in South 


Africa isthe same as it was at the time of 
Mr. Gokhale's visit towards the close of rors. 
With unering insight, that creat Indian states 


nun laid it down first that the European mind 


must he relieved of the fear of being swamped 


by an excess of Indians, and secondly, that the 


ight of the Europeans to political domination 
‘mist be neither disputed nor endangered. Two 
apuetattons from his speeches of that time will 


pit this matter beyond donbt, 

Vhe position was a Most complicated ope, ami 
while it was to be expected thal they (the 
Entepeati community’) wonld: be true io the 
frailitions execciatet with Винна ть, thes 
hiii atas the right to ack the Indias communits 


La. nuderstwuuin! anml ceslise the diificulises, amd 
not expect whak was practically iniposeilie. 
Thé Exsropeau community was ш аши] copi» 
Tuunity in this cosntry i the midst of mg large 
Imfigenons population end the  &itaatu) 
necessary became more complicated by the- 
presence of a third party, difiering im. tradi- 
Шоп and mode of living, "There was no doubt. 
that the European elemeut must cope T 
preiominate io thre lami—that i) moet be mace 
to feel that itë positio and ite special civilium 
tim were abvolntely secure, ihe Governmemi 
of the country most {= М} accordance. witli: 
Western traditions amt. димі» о Пк 
(Speech at. Durban. 

New one Ching iè quite dlear, (hat do à ал! 
of this problem is to have зат permanence 
and finality, it Las wm be sock as will be ac- 
ceptable to tlie Buropean commimnity, whi aro, 
uiter all, the dominant people in this contiry. 
And ma long as there exists im the European 
mind the fear ob à continued iufimx ob Indice. 
there commot be that frame of mind om ii 
part which would allow of any settlement 
bang a meas; The Huropeen -commnite 
must, therefore, receive, and the Indien com- 
manity must be prepared to give, the necessary 
assnrunces to remove the (ènr on this pont. 
Again, there mnst bò no room for a resaóte 
ible epprehemim in the mini of the 
Enropenna thet (he presence of tha Пиала 
in thie Yend wold lower the character of the 
polition) imatitutions ander whicli they desire 
to Jive. I fully retoguise that South Africa 
ust be governed slang the tines of Western 
political Instiiméiona end by trey eho sauber. 
statul (he «pirit cf ibo&e instibutióng, and the 
Eüropeun community are eniltiod ty an atant 
once that tis: shall retiain go. [бр ай 
Pretoria]: 


Mr. Gandhi has repeatedly disavowed 
designe 6f politieul asendency and responsible 
leaders have loyally followed this policy of re- 
nunciation. The fear of numerica] swamping: 
wee netitralised forthe tine hy onr acquieseence 
b the almost (dtal exchuton of Indians етее. 

' the Immigration Act ОЁ то. Ап! this 
е hus: since reedived the clear anent: 
rence of the Government of Tadia at successive 
Imperial Conferenéss, For the benefit of the 





yotng sttdent of (e subject of Indians Over- 
seas T shall insert here two extracts setting 


forth the views of Mr. Gandhi - One is from в 





famous letter of his of June, 1914, to Mr. Gorges, | 
the other (3 of eewhat later date and ts taken 
irom his farewell letter 16 the European amid 
indian Public of South Africa; 


L Have tühl ew comgtremen that they wili liave 
io exercise patience gn] by al betourable 
wimire ab their disposal edurate public opinion 
30 ан to enable the Government of the dax tà 
go further than the present correspondence 
dines. I holl hope thuit when the Europeans 
oi South Africa filly appreciate the fact that 
now, a4 the inmtpormhon of indentured [abour 
from ndio je prohibited and aa the Timmi- 
шпана" Regolation, Act of Jast year hae in 
practice ali bot shopped further free Indian 
immigration aad that uy coantrymes do not 
apita to any political ambition, they, the 
Ruropeans, will sec the jnatice må micet the 
necessity ol my countrymen being granted the 
rights T have jmsi тебетей to 

The 4onteesim to popila prejndicé itt that we 
have реси: onrelves to almost the total 
prohibition be alitinistrative methods of a 
аб ныя о ludiun inttiigranty, and to the 
deptivarina of all potitical power is, {н шу 
брі, the wiinost that could be rensenstiv 
expected from ua Thebe two things being 
bean, I venture to ані thai we dre 
entitled to full righta ol tiale, lister-Provin. 
сщш] migration, and ownership of landed 
property bhemg restored in the oot distant 
future. 


Mr. Gandhi is justly regarded as an Wlealist 
who adheres to a principle in the face of ailverse 
circumstances. If be his been a consenting 
parte to this compromise; it must Ie because the 
conditions of the tame made it inevitable. Yet 
hoth he and Gokhaie- were criticised with 
asperity for surrendering -a vital principle by 
champions of the party of moderation. And 
althongh the nation has now definitely submit- 
ted to tlie logic of facts, echoes of the oll opposi- 
tion are still occasionally undible, It is trie 
Mr. Gandhi expressly reserved to his contry- 
men tle right of reopening the subject-matter 
o[ the settlement as well as other pointe: but 
Ше ауа at (ihe «mine dino that the time for 
reconsideration коп be when pisdons hail 
апай! уп both <ides and mutual understand- 
йг шй бм! Май been firmly established. 
Utifortmnately, ennilitións in Sonth Africa have 
shown nó improvement ab wil: ino fact, Mr. 
Candhi had not Lr left South Africa before 
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exch) side arcused the-other of having violated 
the Smuts-Gandhli agreement. “lt was asserted. 
that Indians were still pouring into South Africa 
end that white civilisation, white standards and 
white supremacy were aS moch in peril as ever. 
And the cry has mot abated to-day. Thè faet 
that Indians by word ar deed have given no 
euuse for alarm nmkes. no difference. Is it 
reasonable to expect that <ither the rover niet 
of India or their representütives showld he able 
to open afresh the matters thet conrprotised 
We all live-in the hope that the day Will arrive 
when within the British Empire the, right of. 
frec emigratión asi ‘settlement anil other. riglits 
of a common citizenship wiW be acknowledged, 
But it is itt the distant futte, and in the mean- 
Hime we lave’ to’ retiember that i rosó, when 
the negotiations for a Round Table Conference 
were afoot, the situation was much more 
stringent than in rory; and- fhe existence ul- thë 
Areas Reservation Bil was a sword of Damocles 
held over our countrymen. 

As early àg Tgi the principle of repatrintion 
was pecepted and found embodiment ir Section 
h of the Indinns Relief Act. At that thme the 
only ‘consideration offered ta the intending re 
patriate was aà free passage back to тыйа. The 
Act was in faliment of apart of dio scttlament 
that had been arrived wt, and it iy worth while, 
in view of the nusavoury nature of repatriation, 
(ө аг down n few declarations of uutlyirit: maie 
Ihe second Half af tora: 

The following passages ore culled rem 
Mr Gamlhi's farewell speeches and Jetters- of 
Ihi secaánd. Ilf af 1014; 


“The wettianent wey honourable to both. paries." 

“Fo His comrirvmes he: wont say (Най {уу атой! 
wait amd tor the settlement, whic le 
eonsideral wre all that they: ропа, рена у 
and тена» hive expectet " 

"A evni abont qha settlenzn and whai it team 
In ing: humble opinion i ik the lagna Ubaria 
of eur Hberty in thia and.” 

uY call it oir Mogna Churita, becsuee ji marka ^ 
changé in (he police. of the Government p= 
wars wa arm] asinhlishes ine rphr sb anl 
to be consulted in matimrs afleeting na bat de 
dave our peabonuble wishes respecta" 

"The settlement firlly diaposed of all ihe piinia 
that were е ауес utter of passive Рені. 
ence; ani бонуе мъ tE ресаіное ое ерау 
od jnstice smb fairplay." | 

“The presence of a bhrgs indentared omi ex- 
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Маан udin population in Natal i п 
tise problem. Compulsory repatriation ™ m 
piycual aud politicul linposeitality,, Voluntary 
repatriation, hy Way ol gruüting free passage 
шні аннат игеп will wA, "=: "m 
exprience коше зое, ре avalied of To any 
appreciable extent. 

(ie kumw te Mayor had received Some. tele grania 
statin Ihat thy Indiana Relief ВИ wie тия 
etulactory. Tn wonld le ® wngular thing U 
im tie world they wonld fx uble t6 pet ute 
thing that satisfied, eversledy, Dn іы № 
contitum of ihinga idm Sth Africa oft the 
present Hine Tie wes күт Hev soul] nol 
hayy hod & hetet mensure. Cd odo not claim 
omit for Mod de rather due to the women 
йт]. ЇЙЇ! ян Ише who (uivkened the 
runudenoe of! Semth Africi: Aur thanks pre 
Awe ale qo ithe Uniow Government, 1 sliall 
Wet forget that бешт Fotha showed the 
yretiesd sintesnanstip when he sun] thai his 
Government wold sum or fall hy. this 
measure Lfotlowed rhe whole nf that history 
не: Ristoric vo mep histona 16 тнр анну" 
unn and possibly отте 40 Suik Afra and 
thicworhl!: irowhe wwübktunHo de Hom bow 
Govermment fod don ihesi ative, amil Tow 
ње Cpp id omae te (he acsigptunee." 

The nest extract js from the evidence Ө! 

Mr. Andrews before the-Select Committee 08 
(he Areas Reservation Bill, dates! thy sth March, 
reat 

4 wae present with Mr {зад when же таги 
over raretully ah extrentiely important «лапае 
which i gow rallkd thë тошту repatriation 
Лане dhil he discussed the clause wlth me, 
dikcussimg it with therohjecr of ейтен ihr 
Year in this komntry of tre Initia pepuietion, 
Aa that tine there was on simesplicre of 
wonderful drmenüdinees beteren Mr, Gandhi 
wil those he represented, and) General: Site 
ant three: that пе represented “The cene- 
quence woe thet Mr. (Сайн qordially, with 
the consent, of. exery. ope in India, agreed te 
that voluntary fepatriution cinse, timely. 
раби Һас юп the forfeiture of фописйе 
would te айтай tu do ka md ti) objection 
wunld he raised bv Unilin: ‘That clomse wan 
irri sénply Богине flere we» an nimos 
plete ad give imi take, Мож йау there if 
no sneh atueephere at alb here te jurt tho 
appoi: Evni to montion the wort “re: 
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parrition'  weday, wh this тты РШ 
ghresicning Imi, b» to Жош! end «img аш! 
turn, Theretore, to-day it ie eet possible in 
thie atmewphere dorf The Initia Goverment 
really to co-sperabe iiè Ihis waj, Jun after the 
atmosphere itself haa changed —campletele 
eate aa Ж wee in ayiy—l think there arm- 
кїлїў wees teh which, oe thi Indian Gevern-- 
meni HeeM dass expressed], the wolwnlurv TO- 
putrhabient clauae mieht be re-cxaminod. 


"йе єн onü whicli a [ree passage was 
given ta an Indian wishing th ga back to india 
permanently was Ut he shonli sign a state- 
ment ‘What Ius abandons on behaif of himself 
amd his wife and oll minor-children, ПЕ апу) а! 
rights possessed hv him or them to enter or 
reside in aixy part of the Union together with all 
rights incidental to his jor their domicile there, 
in." “Wirhewt doubt rhis statement ivola a 
bammiatiom and ome. cantmt wonder this. the 
pride И шту ре! would be Wirt at tie sale 
of his. birth-right for a mess of potiuge. But 
the stream of emigration hack то Таа, which 
sinrted ar (hat time, Мав шопо өн smce Шеп, 
with fincttatinne, jtd trog, Got never wholly 
dried wp. "The Government of Бонн Africa 
fcd PO üecessary abeat tho vear toni ло айй 
ta the free pasigo nn. ailditional inducenrent im. 
the shape of £s bonus per Tread, subject to a. 
luinile muximum of £25. În 1923 the honws. 
was raised to fio per &duli and £s for each 
child, subgect.1o 2 maximmm of £30, Althougi 
several Whousands of Indians retamed to. Inita 
tinder this scheme; the РАН feeling 
became worse and worse. It iet to thè- harass. 
meni of our population in trade and kindred 
matters, and colminated in thei being deprived 
in Natal of the municipal franchise The 
Government of Gen, Smits felt it feemsaary 
to imtzeduce the Class Areas Bill, which would 
have enacted à species of segregatitm ol. our 
people, But the Goverumert fell before the 
Bi could he passed into law. The present 
Ministry took up ihe matter in their turn, aud 
hrought forward a more thoroughgsing und) 
drastic measure, which was referred to as the 
sword of Damocles — Ami] the consternation 
whieh it occasiined, both im the Government of 
Inilia Anil tho people, Lord Reaiing’s diplomacy 
foul iHa opportimitv.— "To the Faddison deputa- 
tion, which le despatched to: South. Africa: for 
the purpose of conducting: an enquiry OU the 
spot; must be assigned the: honour of having 
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effected the first favourable tun tt the situation. 
Hefure the Hound ‘fable Conference vould [x 
decided "pon, twe points of cotmeytience Пай 
to be definitely yielded. As they formed the 
preliminary bmx of the Conference they mits! 
le carefully renicinbered: (1) The existing 
scheme of repatriation aid! its working were to 
je curcfully examine) with a view to discover 
апу «шепи that might hyve arisen and to 
smooth these away, anil (s) nu settlement ot tlic 
dispute would hc acceptable ta the Trion 
CQererniment which did wot puorantes tho diae 
шийше of Western siandurds of Hfe by just ani’ 
legitimgte micas. 

At this point it may be useful oo: turn aside 
for a monlent and pomt out ananomoly which 
proves how strange fs the way of politics and 
how curions the solution which the polincian 
has often to accept. The cles of Iniian against 
whom, the brant of the agitation i$ directed a7 
whom the agitator ts nist nixioue po get gril 
of is the trailer, who undersells his Jewish rival 
and rouses his worst jeilousy. No beans that 
jhe Government can conceivably promics will ever 
be asuficient inducenucnt to this class, (yi tie 
сет amd, it is the poor unorgunized agricl- 
tural falmer und the thriftless section ипи 
the Indian farmers of Natal wha will avail 
Мите Ы е бе pasagi ond bows: Mal 
this Gass, far fro exciting muvbody's realousv. 





ure dn mueh dequest 10 tus fürms and piantations: 


in Natal owned tw whites fin feet, it is well- 
knows thot the white farmers and planters 
actuullv publ men s few yeurs;mgo ty: dissnnle 
intending tudian repatriates, (Quite recently, 
however, thoy hove been silenced {ту the maging 
nml tear propagumiia. of the: trading com- 
mimity. So that in proportie пв. Ше nrw 
assisted emignition scheme is successinl, the 
teally ageticwed class папиш the whites will 
ket Henle relief, while n hitherto unconmplaintie 
chass will suier froto a penuine gtigvance. The 
new setilement, howewer, justifies the sanw 
resulte og a mere intelligible thoury, Tiie 
maintenance Of western Sarularde being no xime 
gud non, same Indians could be: enabled ty 
жишш arueliorative methods to conform to 
them while other Indians might nor bv ony 
process of upliftment ever be-enabled todo яо, 
fuse are no viable mnarks-hy which the nuc 
clnss might be distinguished from the other, A 
roni tet ijs afforded by the offer of n fro 
pussage nnd bones, "hoe wide accept belong 
to the socom) class; those way slo not mit he 
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added: thaut Ше white 
patriation ts only friendly to the Indian upiya 
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presunted to belong to the other. Let Anse 
should overintenret this paragraph, it muah fe 
farmer tH opposing re 


point ond in his ows way, He wants himi mily 
às a cheap and unresesthig libeurer, As, soon 
a= lw 3et up on his own er his children go ta 
schon! atl sek other emploviuent, even the. 
бате joins the general craüsade. 

Hut wit are these western standards; wich 
un Judan itas ro reach. or quit? No fogical or 
legal definition necd be attempted.. It ts a 
mutter of general knowledge: that different 
grades ot people : live up to differen зїшиїшг&. 
Speaking of comomnnitie- rather than audivi 
inais, mo: ane can fail to notice the difference in 
the gettural lay-ont, cheatiliness, the aleemes a 
evil sella and the elegance ot Tehneucnt of o 
calitonment. ws contrasted with. ite adjoining 
chy. CTh will help to a realisation of fhe 
difference generally between western and eastern 
sandan In individni ive the ifere i 

to be found de personat eleantiness, mede ol 
ase fuitiiture, mura) особая, saniturv 
arrunjyemonts uui habits, сіс. Ц we add the 
categories of sivle of conversation, nm -semagnis 
and cultivation of fine arts—wec get t whole 
range of headings under each iof winch preat 
disparities exist between class and class in the 
same society ay well as between mdividuals in 
the same cuss, The mere possession of. wealth: 
docs not. detoken: o Night: stadard uf hie oT ts 
ugtorions in Lidia how the great trading amil 
movey-loniling colvs lewd bate and enide liv 
ity, Comparisons with the professional classes, who 
are on the whole not tiearly = well ft. Ts 
come te the йин point, those who vinit 
Pnirhan and notice the difference between the 
Quarters which. are рейин. white att! 
ie quarters which are predominantly: Tulan 
will not ask [or preciso definition of sui 
thongh each Observer may he real Й his 
own expliiiatiod. of how the difference arises: 
Offonce i8 caused und a maikling: sense of in- 
Justice is produced hy omitting to neknowledge 
that there are many in the ove: community who 
live np. to the standurds-of the: other ап палу 
in the latter who sink to the level of the former. 
Sweeping generalisations are 10 bi avoided, and 
laws and regulations based on thom and dis- 
criminuting tetweek connmiyiities ate a prolife 
source of social jealansy вий. сейіс. Phil 
sophers and moralista muy contend wilh some 
justification. tht civilisation has kaken tfe wrong 











road and that the ultimate interests of hunanity 
require & réturm to simpler and more ascetic 
modes of life, But in South Africa the white 
commuttity, whose right to regulate the: polity 
and civilisation of that sub-continent we have 

admitted, will not wait till these fundamental 
questions are settled hut press for cough and 
ready methods of settling everyday problems. 
The niltiplication of wants, the cultivation of 
tastes, tlie increase of elegancies and refinements 
and the incessant striving for the means of 
acquiring and satisfying these, are the outward 
marks of modern civilisation, and it is no Use 
our trying to run away in the opposite direction. 
European and Indian, however, may unite 
heartily to honour those rare individuals who 
teach by example how riches are not mecessary 
to happiness nor elegance to real gooduess. 


ТУ, 


We are tiow teady for a discussion of the 
main features of the settlement. A‘ the head of 
India's gains must be placed the abandonment 
of the oppressive Hill Known as the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision! Bill. To all appearauce 
people in this country have already: forgotten 
the horrora with which our countrymen in South 
Africa were threntened under this Bill, By a 
very slight exaggeration it was described as 
comnpulory repatriation withont compensation, 
bonus or free passage. Tt would have reduced 
Indians to live "by taking in each other's 
washings.” Tt would have violated the Smuts 
Candhi agreement in all essentials. The brevity 
and direetness of the Minister of the Interior in 
introducing the meastire were indicative of the 
iron resolve that lay behind it. These were his 
wonls:—''I must «ay that the Bill frankly starts 
from the general supposition that the Indian, 
aa a race in this country, is an alien element in 
‘the population, and that no solution of this 
question. will be acceptable to the conntry 
‘less tt results ina very considerable reduction 
af the Indian population in this country. But, 
on the other hand, the method of dealing with 
this question will not be the employment of any 

forcible means. The method which this Bill 
will propose will be the application of pressure 
to supplement, on the other hand, the induce- 
ment which ts held out to Indians to leave the 
wintry. This Bill to a certain extent follows 
well-known lines. To a certain extent we gn 
on the path which has been trodden before by 
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my honourable friends opposite, but the Bill 
does not rest there, it goes a good deal further." 
The best summary of the provisions of the Bill 
was made by Lord Olivier in the House of Lords 
about this time last year: 

“That is to say, that as the present: Indecements 
offered passages and bonuses are wt gafhcient 
to wproot the population of ‘Tndiame settled in 
Natal, ps they could not possibly be expected 
to aproot them, pressure has bern exercised. 
Their existing rights and amenities, which 
they. have. acquired under the ordinary laws 
of the lan aml under tht guarantee of His 
Majesty's Government, are t0 be very much 
diniinished im South Africa, and life there’ will 
become intolerable to a very large namber 
uf Indinna, 

"That is more than pressure, it ia oppression. Tt 
ia mot to be wondered ut, when Indians in 
India see their TE exposed to this 
oppression, that they become restive and ask; 
What ie the nee of our belonging to an Empire 
which guntanters to protect ua if, ngain ond 
again, the promises that have been mode in 
the name of (hát Empire to oar kinsman are 
not to be- mainisinedl, and those kinsmien sube - 
jected to oppression tò indice them to 
relinquis the pivileger that they here 
acquired t 

"The pressure иі Таана. is te he exerclsed iy 
several ways, Fimi of all, by restricting in 
townships, the tight to acquire of lease real 
property, or to be Homme) ta trade, to “define | 
frends. Urban шмге: ште to niivie da tú 
the netting wy of those areas. The power to 
grant n renewal of a trading licence anvwhere 
ie also diseretionary, and this discretion Te 
meant to be used. The question of granting 
trade Heentes already created im times post 
prodaced o considérable storm between India 
atid Africa, amd on the last occusion, in god, 
when power wee definitely taken to withdraw 
licences bò nians then trating, е Тера. 
tien was mob allowed at that time һу Tie 
Majesty, and it did net rome into operation 
on the gronnd—the түни on which we are 
arguing this cnse—that weated аш! yuaratiteed 
interests were being interfered witli, | 

“Secondly, pressure is exercised by taking away. 
the right of baying of leasing land anywhere 
in South Africa except in such areas in Natal 
only as may be allowed within thirty miles 
of the coast. Thirdly, it Increases from fio 
to the crushing aum ol Arco the hail which 
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spy bcalemarufed from 4 returning donicileil 
Indian pending ihe hesrmg of exidence as t0 
his zrzght to. rebri .Aum Indian may go tw 
ludia from ‘Natal. and i15 allowed to come back 
un. praluring evidence that fie has been 
domiciled, but the TETE certificare is not cons! 
ded suüdficient evulencc of that domicile. The 
prewunption is, 1- amppeose, tliat it mmy be 
forged. "Thetelore, hu s& treated st one at a 
ЖОШ emigrant and suljected. ta a bail 
which khas hitherto bees yo, bak which is 
Huw, int any reason so far an l have {жсп 
able o fru] ent, raised to the enormons and 
crushing utn of gica. This i$ qu he dinpased 
au him before he can be allowed. to produce 
the definite ovidlenre required that he da ihe 
Emigint he purports 1n be .— That jè a pièce 
of oppression. 

"In. the fourth: place it includes it ihe Ttmnàávaal, 
for the purpose of thie Act only, the districts 
of Utrecht ond Veylicid, im order to enable 
Іуда jo be expelled from {име mining 
jlintricta by the operation of the ‘Transvaal 
how. In wrder 4o restrict the freedom of 
Indians ta Natal, ami amply for tive purpose 
of this ВШ, these distticte are nominally put 
back itita the Transvaal атон mi opier that 
Indiane working there mas be deprived ol 
their imployment and drawer ant. This is 
Міц. е, Malan inildly describes — ma 
"pressure, In the fifth. place ft encroaches 
эреп, өт препа tbe door ip infringements af 
existing tivlile of dlombeile. The purpoie ia 
io gederé Ше numbers and des Bill restrict» 
Aie Inportation of wipes wand. children of 
domicile, Indiens uni curtaile existing сїрї» 
of registration of emploviient ii the Trami- 
МАЗ. Ї Бачо dimeli that Lord Reading’s 
opynon, ath) certainly khe opinion af anyone 
‘connected with the Tndia Office, ie that these 
oppressive -enactments amo a distinct mirc: 
ton oí the rnphis of Indions which Tis 
Majestwv'a Government are bound in honour 
Ao- numin and safeguard” 

‘Our countrvmenim that stib-continenit have 

a Vivid conception of the oppression and haril- 
ship that such a Bill would have inflicted on 
them, and it is.no wonder that they hail with 
jov a settlement which rids them of such a 
Hightmare. 





But not only have they escaped from this 


nightmare; they have heen accepted asa part 
of the- means population, entitled, like other 
ts.of it, to the fostering care and protec- 


A RM Ё "t ч is | 





tin of the Xion Government, The 01 





words, which embody this generous policy, ane 
Under the 


well worth quoting, e ini 
"LUpliftnent of Indian nnity," the first 
paragruph runs;— | 

The Union Güwernmpent firmly believe in; und 

minere ro, the prmcipie that at is the duty. of 
every civilised government to devier ways ani 
пиш», grub to take adl possible steps for the 
apliiting of qvery section of their permanent 
populatich 10 Шш fall extent of their capacity. 
ami epporinnities, amd accept the vicw that 
ám rhe quewision of sáncational and other 
facilities the considerable number of Indians 
whe remutin- pert of the permanent 

should wot he allowed to Jag tehid other 
seetioms of. thv. poople, 

Dr. Malan and his compatriots have shawn: 
rane wisdom: in charuring- from the one position, 
to the other und rarer courage in ашп and 
announcing the change, and it is impossible о 
withhold fram them a-trbute of admiration for 
qualities all teo tuicommmon in the sphere of 
polities. Public opinion nnd the «ttitnile of 
loca! bodies may delay the tritslation of this 
policy into positive acts of amelioration but their 
clear ennncistion on paner gives. our neople a 
sure foothold in the path of progress which they 
have hitherto lacked, When things refi | 
move forwand. or threaten) to move Пане it 
is @ blessing, as we have often realised in our 
own history, ta be able to: potat as toa guiding 
star to a clearly-expressed dea] of administra 
tiori 

Nor is this policy of equal treatment end 
lairplay left altogether in the air. Several. 
directions aro indicated in the Annexure, which 
need not be particulurised here, in which the 
policy 4s to he curried ont for [me his ent 
of the Tudian population. Housing and. saiiltn- 
tion, the organisation ind wager of workmen, 
true licences, are some of the headings under. 
which improvement will be aimed at, and in 
íavonrable conditions, may be attained. But 




















the mest important af these, the one which lies: 


ut the foundation of all progress, is the topic 
of uxlucation, Tt must be admitted that the. 
lenders of our communite have been unable 
hitherto to show |mmnch  self-help, and the 
wealthv. members: enmunot- escape: Уат for the 
neglect of the coming: generations, Let ts hope. 
that-they will respond to the loud call that will 
be made on their public spirit and E 
as 2 result of the educational commiss 








rob 


ehqtiry which the Natal Administration will be 
induced to appoint iu the near future; Н the 
Indígn edücatiunal expert associated with this 
commission has an engaging ond persuasive peT- 
sotulity, we may. expect some benefactions on 
a liberal scale which will supply the woeful 
deficiency im Indian education. 

Some explanation will be required of a pro- 
vision which has been newly made, atul which is 
inthe nature of a restriction, Minor children 
will mot hereafter be admitted into the Union 
jniless accompanied by their mothers: The 
figures under this head supplied by the IEmmigra- 
tion Department showed that more than ninety 
children ont of a hundred admitted every vear 
eft their mothers in India: There was some 
reason to suspect fraud in several cases. Any- 
how it was clear that the children? were taken 
into the Union, not for the purpose of enabling 
tlacir parents to lead healthy family lives, but 
for enabling the former to acquire a South 
African domicile in their turn, for trade and 
other material purposes. It is impossible not 
to sympathise with the complamt that a large 
proportion of domiciled Indians keep their 
families in India and do not regard South 
Africa as their home. It will help to regularise 
the whole matter of the admission of wives and 
minor children when the Government of India 
undertake, in pursuance of the settlement, to 
certify “that each individus] for whom a riglit 
of entry is claimed is the lawful wife or child, 
as the tase niay be, of the person who makes the 
claim." In the case of the other Dominions 
the Government of india issues these certificates 
of identity in accordance with the Reciprocity 

resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 
The Union Government have now expressed 
their wilingtess that the Government of India 
should undertake » similar responsibility with 
reference to South Africa, 


V. 


The Settlement casts other responsibilities 
siso on the Goverment of India. Hitherto 
they have remained passive spectators in the 
scheme of repatriation. Though it was. their 
ilutv, in tlie. words of Mr, Gandhi, to look after 
teturned) emigrants; nothing. stands. to their 
ercdit so far except an occasional subsidy to 
retieve-acute distress. The Union Government 
naturally think that their repatriation scheme 
will become more-attractive if it becomes known 
jo South Africa that at this end something will 
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be done to receive those who rettrn and help. 
them to:settle down. The Government of India 
will mot be called upon to contribute anything 
from their treasury, There iz a lot, however, 
that could be done without incurring financial 
liability. The emigrants will be received iu 
Bombay ail Madras by our offigera and. helped 
to proceed to their destinations by rail or other- 
wis, Meanwhile, their monies will be be taken 
care of if they desire it, nni their bonuses will 


be paid through oficial agency at their destina- 


tions, To enable them to settle down iu the 
occupations for which thew sre suited, official 
bureaus will supply the necessary information 
and advice, Tt is expected that, without detri- 
ment to (hè interests of the labour force here, 
it will be possible for the railway, harbour and 
other -shceemes now afoot to absorb the main 
part of the returning Indians, They will also 
be eligible to benefit by the emigration schemes 
which may from time-to time be sanctioned by 
the Government of India, such ss are now apen 
to the Federated Malay States and Ceylon. То 
fact: it is these two countries and Mauritivs 
W hich are contemplated 1 in the provision which 
says that the Union Government may organise 
schemes of assisted emigration to India and 
"other countries.” Seeing that Mr. Gandhi, 
and following him, many others, have eriticised 
this provision, it may be of use to set out below- 
a statement which Sir Muhammad Habibullah 
malo the other day in the Council of State. 

The Government were- wwate thut there was 

ame sppreheimien i Indie regarding the 
exact intention ef the provision in the recent 
agreement of the Indian «question in. Sonti 
Africa that the Union Government would 
organise a scheme of assisted emigration to 
pert other than [niin The phrase 
“other couniries" wna intended to cover 
migration to Cevlon aml Malaya tõ whicli. 
eouniries eiigration from India was alrendy 
allowed and to rablo the Union Government 
tù mert applications from Indians bor ii 
Mauritiue ami elecwhere who wished to 
return to them ploce of bmi Ti at pome 
future date the Emon Government decided to 
afford) = fovilities for emigration to other 
Government of India. 

The nome “repatriation scheme’ is to be 
replaced by the name ‘the scheme of: assisted 
emigration." "The change, wot only takes away 
part of the odium that has attended the scheme, 
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but is more in accord with facts; for more aud 
more of those 
scheme, will be those born in South. Africa ; and 
in their case, tlie word "repatriation'* is obvious- 
ly inapplicable: "The most important change, 
however, is that the intending emigrant will 
not be required to sign a declaration surrender- 


ing bis domicile and that of his family for a 


pecuniary consideration, He will haye the 
tight, after the first year of his return and 
before the expiry of the third year, to return 
to South Afries, provided he refunds the bonus 
aud the cast of passage receryed by him. Thus 
right of re-cniry is a concession to Indian 
sentiment, while it might attract many who 
would have recoiled from the irrevocable step, 
Of surrendering their deqnicile once for all. 
Even alter the expiry of three years the 
efigrant need not sign a document yielding my 
his rights of domicile; for, under a new law 
which will soon be enacted and which will apply 
to all emigrmts alke, whether white of 
coloured, domicile will expire automatically 
after three years’ continnons absence except in 
cases where the Minister of the Interior permits 
а longer stay outside the Union. A- novel 
featiire is the provision for the payment of 
monthly pertsions to decrepits im lien of, of in 
аннан to, the bonus. "The Government of 
India will undertake to distribute this pension 
out of funds allotted for the purpose lyr the 
Union Government.. One more change deserves 
mention. Hitherto for the purpose of admitting 
mines children of parents domiciled in the 
Union the age of majority has been fixed at. 16 
years, bit for the purpose of repatriation a man 
has been required to take away all his children 
under 21 wears, This:anomuly ts now removed, 
the age of majority being 16 both wavs. It 
will be admitted that, taken along with the 
considerable Increase im the scale of honuses, 
these improvements are calculated to enhance 
the effectiveness of the old repatriation scheme, 
It is obviously impossible to estimate precisely 
how mony will return every year to India, but 
we mist impress it ori South African whites thut 
it is. possible to he. too sanguine iu their anti- 
cipations, and by premature expressions of 
disarpoimtiment, (a returd the movement they 


ire. 

A Tittle reflexion on various parts of tho 
Agreement is-enotgh to show how usefnl, nay 
how. ín e, an Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India wonhl be in Somb Afric. The 
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that avail themselves of the 





Union Government lave requested tho Govern- 
ment of Indin, and these have agreed, to appoint 
suci an officer. Mr, Gandhi, whose knowledge 
of South African affairs has been kept up-to-date; 
has told us indeed that the ultimate value of 
most. provisions 'contamed im the agreement 
depends on the character, ability and standing 
of our Agent. The Government of Lidia are 
no less aware of the importance of this office 
and will doubtless make the best selection. that 
is possible, The designation, the precise duties 
and the status of the officer have not vet trans- 
pired. Perhaps they can he finally determined 
only after consultation with the Unior Govern- 
ment, Wit onè may be permitted to express the 
hope that the office will really rank high, De 
tokening thé status which Sooth Africa has. 
recently attained and India will soon атп, 
This is the first time that India: makes: an 
ambassadorial appointment to a Dominion, and 
all future possibilities must be present to the 
consctousness-of those who choose the person 
and determine his style, precedence and 
privileges. 

The Viceroy is, indeed, to be congritulated 
ov his courage in choosing att Indian for leader- 
ship of this Delegation. The result has ummy 
vindicated his choice. Let irs trust that it will 
embolden ‘him to select Indians for responsible 
offices of this kind im future, and thus dispel 
once for all the impression which long practice 
has created! abroad that the pancity of quolihed 
Indians makes it necessary to hold the country 
int the leading strings of Britishors; No one 
will venture, im matters of this high order of 
importance, to deprecate- caution, but even n 
conservative student of Indian affairs: will ntlow. 
that Britain has never taken a forward step a day 
too soon, On the contrary, by being behindhand 
even in second-rate tnnovation, she has луі 
and-again lost credit for courage and generosity, 
May we indulge in the hope that the lesson will 
not be lost on the Secretary of State for India? 
Be and his Council have allowed India anil 
South Africa to settle their dispute without the 
intervention of the India Office. Tf the evperi- 
ment has. succeeded, it mav well be repeated 
with, epal chances in its favonr. TE may be 
hard to stand aside amd Jet athers do the joh 
which one has long considered one’s own. Bat 
constitutional progress is a series of such self 
denying acts ond Lord Birkenhead, we trust; 
is us capably of them as any Secretary of State 
hefore him. 
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By Six Biers Krisuxa Bose, Kf., CLE. 


THE PLANETS. 


16. I now como to the furthermost of the 
known planets, Neptune. The annals of science 
may be ransacked in viii for o parallel to its 
discovery. It is a romance. The ordinary 
method of discovering lieavenly bodies 15 by 
observation through telescopes. The existence 
of Neptime was revealed by profound mathu- 
matical calculations: 1 will very briefly state 
how. “The jaws of nature are immutable: They 
rule everything  aroumd ws at the present 
moment; have always done sò 11 the past átl 
will continue to do so in the firture, Spectrum 
analysis hos shown. that a mimher od well-known 
terrestrial elements exist nòt only in the smu 
and the planets but also in the stars andl oven 
4u ihe nebulae. ‘The remarkable colucidertoes 
im the orbit amd motions óf the planets and thc 
satellites cannot be thé fesult of aceident. Thet 
are the result of the everlasting miifermty. of 
the laws governing tho solar aystem, nay. the 
whole starry heavens, The sstronomers have by 
ealeulations based on these jaws ascertained the 
poditions of the orbits of the planets. "These 
taliv with tite orbits: as ascertained by actual 
observation, Bot in the orbit of Uranns, in- 
explicable differences were found. These were 
zn persistent that they attracted tniversal 
attention in the attronomicn) world, Arago, 
ihe great French astronomer, advised a yong 
mathematician, then nknown to fame, to study 
this great problem. Already accustomed by lis 
retarches on comets da thy calculations of 
perturbations; Le. Verrier, the mathematiciat in 
question, began his great researches: After 
long ond artineus calculations, he came to the 
‘startling conclusion that the irregulmrities 1 
the orbit of Uranus wore due to: the attraction 
af an outside unknown planet and not only =, 
he actually constnicted its orbit, calculated its 
máss gud its velocity and all this before any 
lunnan. eyé had seen it. Having finished his 
eilenlatios, he, en the 18th. of September, 1846, 
s dar ever memorable iu the annals of astro- 
yom, wrote to the astronomers of the. Berlin 
baéryvatory to look for the pinet atoa ploče 


indicated by his calculations: And lo! there it 
was found shining with its twinkling light. But 
it had to be ascertained that it was-not a star. 
The next night's observation dissipated the 
doubt. Tihe object was fommi to have moved 
antl when its motion was measured it was found 
to accord precisely with what-had been foretold 
by the mathematician. 1 «quote Sir Robert Ball: 
“We picture the great sstrónomer buried in 
prófoüml meditation fof many montis; his eyes 
are bent, not on the stars, but an hia calculs- 
ton. No telescope is fn his hand; the humm 
intellect is the instrument hc щоне ea, Не 
manipulates columns of figures. He attempts 
ote solution after another, At length he begins 
t set harmony in these results where before 
there wns discord. Graduntly the clouds dis- 
perse and he discerta “ith & certainty littl ahor 
of actual vision, the planet glitteting im the far’ 
'epths of space. He rises from his desk and 
invokes the aid of p practical asironomer ;: and 
lo! there is the planet in the indicated го, 
"The aünals of SHictice present noe euch spectacle 
as this. Tt waa the most trinmpliant firoot of the 
law nf universal gravitation’. Curieasty enough, 
nearly n tear bofore, & voting Cambridge Senior 
Wrangler, Mt. Adatis, had sought the solution 
el thy same problem, olltaiiied the sattice resulis 
and Hod бетшше. Кен 66 the Director of 
the Greenwich oheervatory, m siranpe to sav, 
hé lad done nothing to seatch the skv for the 
üptieal verification of the matliematieian s soltr- 
tion; Neptune las like t$ one moon; Spectrum 
anníysis has, notwithstandhug the weakness: of 
iis light, &ieceeded in ascertaining the existence 
af utr absorbent atmosphere n which ure found 
quses some of which are found em earth and 
some not, We have this reached) the lust station 
of the sun's vast empire. Astronoticrs do net 
think St will always be so. ‘Phe irregularities 
of Neptine's motion alreatly point to the usist- 
ence of an inknown tinily further away. 


Tig. Moos, 


15. That the mobn.is the child of thé 
ewtth is nó laüngér & mutter of speculation 








but has been proved by mathertr 
tions, which cannot err. Есу one who has 
been ‘to the sea-shore knows the daily ebb and 





flow of the waters; the tides The moon is no 


(ubt the direct cause of these tides, Bit it 
his established that the energy which the tides 
need to get through their work is really found 
in the rotation of the earth. ‘The power which 
rolls mass of water to and fro is got at the 
expense of the spinniüg of our globe. But as 
there is no sach thing as the creation of energy 
out of nothing and as the storehouse of earth's 
energy which ehables it te revolve rommi its 
axis is fixed, it follows that this energy Is 
тайну lest in moving the waters of the sew 
nnd ihe tiles ate thas checking the speed of the 
earth's daile motion round its axis, thereby 
lengthening: our ry. This joss is bmperceypatbie, 
bie df we look hack millions of vears ago, there 
was а tine when the period of revolution was 
хі Нопг= Earlicr still, we get to a time when 
ihe length of the day Кай declined still further. 
Going still backwards, we come to an epoch 
when it was only 6 hours, At that remote 
nerod, omr carth had not become fit for organis 
ed fife: Now it is ote of the profoundest lows 
of mature that action and reaction йге «упа! лп 
opposite. ‘The moon is the cause of the tides 
and the rides this caused act as à brake te check 
fhe speed of the earth's rotution, Jumi ss wt 
are disposed to give hack bow, the earth. when 
thie acted pon by the moon trics ta push tho 
min mwar, that i to sày, tui increase the inter: 
vanme distance between the two bodies. Louk- 
ing back throwurh the mista of timè, we- ser in 
oor mind's ete @ time when the moon was 
metinllv close to {Не enrili, earlier still the two 
bodiós were almost touching one another in their 
ve eee Tt is impossibte to resist one step 
further. c know the earth wae ot the time à 
seit dict mass apinnimng very rapidly. The 
speed waüs so grent that à& portion of the molten 
moss broke away and the fragtietits сонсо] 
into » small independent globe, fhié mood, — Says 
Sir Robert Ball Lawirdenn, who recently gave 
a popular bxpositiohr of this theory, "that thc 
fcn vere thus born of the earth неси! 
millions Of years ago ts the ketsen which nathe- 
matics detlures it Jearwe from the murnar of 
the tidos,’ | 
The sen js probably à dea world, silent 
anil deserted, a veritalile tomb roeming forgotten 
in space. Spectra analysis of its light merely 
repredicecs the &un's spectrum. This proves 
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that there is mo intervening absorbing astmos- 
phere. Had there been any, it would, sceord- 
ing to the law, T have already telorred. in; have 
modified this spectrin: by producing adéitional j 
dark Hines ij it. H has recentle been found 
that there is probably an atmosphere but of 
extremely feeble density. There is another 
pecntiarity, The period of rotation of the nicer 
of itself is aliont soo hours, this its day is 
about 354 hours ef s fortnight in length amd 
the night equally long. In no planet are days 
and nights d long. During this long day with 
its more than uqttatorial heat everything in the 
meon world be burnt inp and durmg the equal. 
lv long might with its more than glacial cold, 
everything would be frozen, especially as there 
id tie atmosphere to mitigate the heat and ‘the 
cold. "Ems anything like fife we know of woutd 
he impossibile in the moon. ИН could mot exist 
iv @ waterless, airless world of alternate hrat 
and cold of tremendous intensity. We do not 
know if there ever was life on the moon, Imt in 
ny case could it have been highly developed. 

The momi shows that the eurth will probally 
arid dag be ‘An enormous mimber af cavities 
ate found in its surface. They are oomsideretl 
iy «nme tò be craters of extinet volcanoes, Its 
mountains rise to a great height and ore gaint 
andl rugged, They rise im places to 27,000 feet, 
neatly os ‘high as the great peaka of our 
Himalava, An English astronomer, Professor 
Forbes, mis just made the startling тает 
that the moon B made of icc. Tp reveals, bo 
sivs; "great surfaces white as snow, a black belt 
like clean ite, and vast stretching streaks Vike 
icc cracks." On the other hati, a German 
astronomer re«ffirms the old theory that it із 
ome mighty ond desolate notntain (Timer of 
(пів, September ast, rozi). Whichever of. 
these therjes ber trou, ane ihingi is certain, there 
is-mo "nan in the net 


Comets, 
(8, Conjets are objects of different ehuracte- 


Iren. pen Planet& ary globular objects 
ps cotmsiderably miss, — But comets are of 
irregular sape and formed of nmterials in the 





ийиб state of ойу. The movements of the 
vast majority of them are ^ distinct from the 
orderly movement of planets im well-defined 
closed paths. t quote Sir Robert Hall: “Far 
away in the depth of space, at a distance a 
remote that. from it. ot earth and the other 


planets aré all invisible, from which even the 
sün tras heen dwarfed to the magnitude of # stur; 
hes the future comet. Across the abyss which 
intervenes between the comet snd the sun, thc 
law. ef gravitation extends its swoy, Under its 
jufluence, the comet begins to approach the sun. 
‘The force ts so enfeebled by the effect of distance 
that at first the movements are very slow. 
Years glide by, the comet ie still. found to bs 
approaching Amd the motion las made somè 
Sight improvements. After the lapse of 
centuries or thousands of years, thë comet js 
seen to be rapidly approaching, the distance 
з anil the speed increases, Thé attrac- 
‘finn ofthe sun becomes greatly augmented: and 
tlie éomet at length, with an sppalling velocity 
amounting to liumdreds of miles a second, whirls 
round the sun, and in a few hours. commences 
its retreat: lis velocity now tends to carry it 
away from the aun, while the solar attraction is 
expended in the effort to recall it, but the comet 
cannot be. recalled.'' 
About foo comets have been observed wp-to- 
dite. Astronomers keep a close watch for than 
and from 3 1o r0 ure found every year, The 
great majority of then disappear for ever fram 
eur vision with the-same startling suddenness 
with which they appear in the heavens, ‘There 
mre certain beautiful curves known to geometri- 
‘clans as conic sections: the Curve described by 
a1 celestin] body termi] the. focus which attracts 
it depends ni its velocity. A certain velocity 
catises it to describe a circle. A greater velocity 
makes it describe an ellipse. The greater the 
velocity the more slongated is the ellipse, Under 
still greater velocity the ellipse becomes a para- 
bola or an open curve: The body revolving 
cam it recedes to an indefinite remote. distance, 
never again to retomm А still greater velocity 
foodies a hyperbola. Most of the cómets move 
dik parabolas aud lyperbolas, Hut there. are 
some well-known comets which revolve rounil 
the sun in an elliptic or closed pith, I will 
refer only to two. A comiet, named after its 
diseorverer as Biglas comet, was seen in 1827. 
Th wns seen in 1845, near the place assigned: to 
it be calculation. Tt was closely followed. 
Evervihing went on as usual, until. January, 
35406, when. the comet was found to have spht 
inio two. Woe do not know what catted thts 
rateclyem. The parts continued to. move in 
grace like two sisters and soon disappeared in 
the infinite space, In 9852, the twin teappeared., 
Butsthe eatestropilte which Tad separated. thetn 


studies and he knew he would never live 
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was only a presage of the fate which awaited 
them. They liave since been lost. To be lost 
їн, tho doubt, interesting, bot there was a great. 
surprise reserved for us. According to calcula 
tion the come: should have returned in 1850, 
1560, mul 1872. It failed to do so. But on tlic 
evening of the: 27th November, ;:872, there was 
a veritable min of shooting stars. This ruin 
lasted from seven in the evening till one the 
text motning.. Ther all came from the samc 
point in the heavens, where the comet should 
have been. It is surmised they represented. a 
fraction of the decomposed parts of the comet 
such as came within the influence of the earth's. 
attraction. 1 now come to the most celebrated 
of all comets; Edmond Hatley, a great mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was the first to subject 
comets to the vigorons test of ‘the law of gravi- 
tation, just then given ont by his intimate 
friend, Newton. Halley proved that comets are 
swüyed by the sun ss much йз the plancts. 
Newton had nid down that the comets, if they 
sre amenable to gravitation, must revolve in 
ellipses,  paraholas and hyperbolas. Halley 
applied this principle to the great comet which 
biased forth in 1682 and found, after laboriows: 
historical mathematical investigations, that it 
nust be identical with the comets which had 
been seen by Kepler in 1607 and by ethers in 
1551, 1486, 1380 ani] 1305, always at an interval 
of 75 t» 78 vears, In his mind's eve, he sat 
it йк far beyond Neptune, two. thotrsand 
and cight hundred millions of miles from the 
sun, then swinging round and speeding once 
more towards the earth. He was a man of. 
nearly so years, when he completed his cometery 
LO Sie 
the comet's return and his prediction verified. 

So he left behind him, an apreal for: recogni- 
tion which reads thus ;— 

“Wherefore, if according to what we have: 
already said it should return-again about the 
vear 1755, candid posterity will not refise to 
acknowlalee that this wos first discoverel be 
ап Englishman." 

The supreme test rentaitied ta be applied 
Trne to this rropheev, on the Christmas das of 
1758, when Halley had been Wing iu his grave 
for 17 vears, the comet reappeared, Ever singe 
it has been called Halley's Comet. With almost 
clock-like precision, it appeared again. im T845 
їп the very region of the heavens where it wes 
mathematicully expected For 75 years ne 
human eve lad «cen it;— Tt hund becn a wanderer 
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beyond the limits of the solar system, thousands 
of millions of miles away from ns Yet its 
movements were tracked and the exact position 
in the heavens where it would be first accu was 
foretok. I onght to say lere thut ss a comel 
passes through tle solar svetem, it is exposed 
to disturbing forces on every side. Every planet 
hugs ut it, now lisstening, now retarding its 
journey. This is specially ao when it cones 
within the attracuve influence of great planeis 
hike Jupiter, Sani) and Uranus: Allowing for 
these perturbations; Halley's: Comet kept its 
Hime with commendable accuracy. On 
September rath, 1009; in the small hours of the 
morning this marvellous glowing child of space 
was seem ms à faint patch mpon the sensitive 
photographic — plates of the astronomers 
Towards (ће еі оѓ Арі, тото, in the early 
кииз of the morting, it was seen by the naked 
eve ín the eastern horizon, "here was nothing 
it dts appearance then to indicate that it was 
littndreds of thousands of miles of white-hot 
matter, foaming through space like a vast 
cataract of fire and travelling towards ич дк а 
million miles an hoir, After having journeyed 
into stellar space уой the orbit of Neptune, 
it, os it swep! round the stim, came within the 
range of our vision. It had berun its great 
Journey back to the outer confines: of our 
avstem, Tt soon presented the most magnificent 
celestial spectacle’ of our generation, Most of 
па mist jive enjoyed. that unique never-to-be 
forgotten display. “She devoted labours of a 
gtoup of classtcal scholars have traced back the 
appearance of this comet through twenty 
centuries. It appeared in tose and was teqari- 
ed by William the Conqueror as a herald of 
victory for his armies. It is surmised there is 
à planet beyond Neptune. П there is any such 
extra-Nepturian body, then it must sooner or 
later be discovered like Neptune by making ite 
presence felt by perturbing and deflecting the 
path of Halley's Comet, The physical consti 
tution of comets los been discovered] be that 
great instrument of analysis, the spectroscope. 
Their nucleis consists of morc or less coarse 
grains af solid mutter raised to tmeandescence 
When tear the sun. ‘The solidity ts revealed by 
A continuous spectrum unbroken by dark Hires 
In the gaseous envelope which surrounds the 
miclens, there arc several well-known terrestria! 
clements, such as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogeti 
and carbon, which last predominates, Two of 
the dark lines of the solar spectrum standing 
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side by side are known as "D' Hines, Frami, 
hofer was the first to observe that when exin. 
was mide luminous, its two bright yellow Hnes 
occupied the sume position in the spectrum as 
these two ilark lines, These two sodium lines 
hove been found in Halley's Comet. Thus while 
the lgbt irom the sun comes to us throngh a 
comparatively cooler envelope containing sodium" 
vapour, in the case of the comet, it comes direct 
ly from iucandescent sodium. Is it tot a 
wonderin] fact that rava of some light coming. 
from an. object sufficiently һбатей сац tell us all 
abont its composition? Wherever it may be, 
whether a few fcet away in our. laboratory, or 
mmmdreds-of millions of miles away in. limitless 
spuce, its light, decomposed inthe sp i 

is forced to reveal the story of its origin- Our. 
eurth is but a speck in the universe. There is, 
however, one great truth which stands out clear 
and сепѕрісцоця. From the minutest atom cor 
the gigantic stars moving almost at an infinite 
distance from na there is commanity of matter 
through all space. One touch of nature makes 
tho whole universe kin. 





METEORS AND SHOOTING STARS, 


то. Everybody must have seen the beautiful 
occurrence, the sudden appearance of a streak of 
light ш the nocturnal sky. and its equally sudden: 
extinction, It is due to a tiny little body, which 
revolves mound the son much in. the same way 
as the earth and other planets: revolve pound it 
This body flies through space with a velocity. 
litttidred ties greater than tlrat of a пс рае, 
While moving rownd its elliptical orbit, it somè- 
times passes so near Це carth as to be attracted 
by ità gravitatioun Ти rushing through the at- 
mosphere which surrounds па under the inftir 
ence of this attraction, it becomes incundescuyh 
by. friction ond finns fests itself by a sulden 
базі, à luminous traji and then its independent 
existence whitch might have extended through 
ages ts at an end and the vapour and dust iuto 
which it is transformed mingles with the masse 
of our earth, It has been calewiated) that of the 
millions and thousands of miliions-af meteors, 
which fill the celestinl space within which: 
Neplulic moves; -something Hke ten and oa 
bundied trillion enter out atmosphere every 
day ani! are cremated, In otir anu) lies 
our 4zfety ; bnt for it we well be pelted 
every hour of the day with these missiles. 
from the heavens charged with ( ^ 








Bx 
velocity. he earth will then be o most 


unsafe and uncomfortable place to live in. 
The origin of the meteors is a problem ve! 
to be solved. Sir Robert Balj mathematically 
investigated it and came to the conclusion 
that they originated im terrestrial volcanic out 
bursts ages ago and that when they now fall 
ati the earth they aperely return to their birth- 
Масе. Апу euch body ejected with -gren! 
velocity from a terrestria! voleano, would pursue 
an elliptical orbit round the sti, but as soon 
uA it would cross the earth's orbit, it wold be 
titaggell back to the earth, whence it stated 
its cureer. These meteors may generally he 
edv On any clear night by patient watching. 
But at'times they. fall in thousands, In 1883, 
there was an inmmiernse shower m the United 
States. Atone place something like a quartet 
of a million of them чует scen, titerally fling 
the sky with: their ‘brilliant tracks and creating 
gp mest imposing sight, These metcors did not 
fal) at random, ‘Their paths all radiated from 
one andthe came pomt in the sky, from a spot 
within the constellation Leo, Tr thos been 
ascertained that a great meteor spool of many 
suüllions of these minute bodies are revolving 
round the ann in company and whenever the 
worth crosacs their orbit, they are caught by 
its attraction and dragged down, thus -causing 
u brilliant shower of fipe-balls. They have 
contributed ir uo smalldogree in thickening the 
earth's ‘ertiat. 

The other day 1 read in the papers that 
a white-hot meteor of gigantic size rushed 
towards the earth at a speed of fortv miles a 
second and illuminated the country round about 
London and ав far north as Yorkshiru. It 
Dilaxed forth in dazzling light and flushed across 
Hie sky accompanied by a great muffled expio- 
sion, which shook buildings and caused wife 
spread slarm. Tt showered the country with 
m spray of molten metal. This happened on the 
6th of Sentember last. 


STARS. 


zo. It is beyond the power of the human 
mind to realise the immensity of _ teles- 
tial space, that it is illumined by millions. of 
flaming puns, 6 for away that they look to us 
like pin-points. The telescope-esmera has rade 
tecords of millions ef these pin-points and. each 
probably <represetits à sun enormously larger 
than that to which ovr carth owes allegiance. 
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When we think «f thia amazing creatii, we 
{оге not merely. the liistory of our little earth 
but of the sun himself, with oll his immense 
system of planets ol other bodies whicli 
acknowledge lus sway. The survey of this 
system fille us with wonder at the stupendous 
scale on which it is built but it sinks into in- 
significance when. we camempiate the sidereal. 
heavens. Jt would be reduced to the size .of 
a simple point if it wenedtrimsported to the dis 
tuümoc.of even the nearest of stars.— These stars 
owing to their vast, nay, inconceivable distance 
appear to us as motionless lichts apparently 
fixed to the vault of the heavens, Since man 
cime Lo exist he has seen. them ocvumving aub- 
stantially the positions dhey occupy now in the 
immense otherial space that airrounds us, the 
most profonnd, the mest silent of solitudes, 
Our Vedic ancestors when they came and settled 
in. the land of the seven rivers (Shapts Sindhul, 
saw then just ns we sce them: now, But thor 
did not know as. we ow know. that these gems 
of light are like our sun, more marvellous, 
inore splendid than anything they dreamed of, 
Among the Пов of stars which sparkle in the 
infinite night, our gue is arrested Бу the most 
brilliant of them and by certain groups, which 
have been noticed from the earliest ages, OF 
these groups of constellations, the most remark 
able in our Wemishhere is that which is knows; 
to astronomers as the ‘Grout Hear’ and which 
was named by our ancestors os the Saptarsi: 
Mandal, or assemblage of seven J ii 








constellation: consists of seven brilliant ears and 
can never be mistaken. Whatever the season 
исап be seen in the north. It js test seen at 
Nagpur in the early hours of the night during 
the hot weather. Fosr ate in a quadrilateral” 
und three at an angle with ote side. One of 
them, the second from the earner star of the 
square, is called after the great Rishi, Vasish- 
tha. Just tobching it, is a small star, which 
can only Be seen bv those having strong eye 
sight. Tt has heen called, Arnndhati, Vasish- 
tha's wife. If the two at the head of the 
quadrilateral are joined together and the 
straight fine thus formed extended towards the 
north, we get to the moat important star in 
the heavens, the Pole Star, our Dhruha 
Nakshsira, the point round which the whole 
firmanent scums to revolve, ‘The other stars 
tise amd set but the Pole star is always at its. 
post. But it is during the clear nights. of 
winter that we see some of the finest stars. 
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No other season ts so тисе" constellate| 
as the winter mouths. The giant Orion, our 
Kal l'urush is seen iu all its glory in January. 
To the south-east of it, shines the most magni 
ficent of all the stars, Sirius, the famous 
Dog-star of the ancients of our Ludkuk. Tt 
tivals Vertts-in Instre and can never be mis- 
taken. Ц ы endowed with such lnminons anil 
calorific power, that if it were to take the place 
of our sun, everything in this earth will be 
immediately bumt up under the fierce action 
of its dazzling furnace. I wil! mention one 
other irent star. lying to the north-west of 
Qrion, Aldebaran, опг Rohini, Cassiopaia is 
another constellation of five stars, which when 
jomed make ihe figure W. or M. according to 
the direction yog look it from. Je ja сау 
seen in these winter months: The nearest. star 
lo us has been found to he 22 billion miles 
away. But on closer examination by modern 
instruments it has been found that the рше 
white patches, which we. call the milky way, 
wwe nothing but masses of stars and these stirs 
are at least a hundred thousand billion. miles 
away. A. wealth of beauty will be found in the 
heavens, which will give them a form of pleasure 
ever previously enjoyed. I may quote in this 
conection the pathethe lament of ,Carlylo 
“Why did not some ane tench me the constella- 
tions, and. make mu at home in the starry 
heavens 7" 

21. Recently a wonderful new star һаз 
botin foirme. It i$ 160 times bigger than our 
*un. Itis sò fur eff from us that it has taken 
ten thousand years for its light £o reach the 
earth, Tt hos been namo] "Plaskett" after the 
Time of its discoverer. Tt is £2,560 tiltions af 
niles from: the earth. In its distance lies otir 
sufety, for, being 1660 times more massive tlian 
our sun, the light and heat it emits would have 
instuntly burnt wp the earth into ashes, if it 
Were ín the position. occupied bhy Mars: This 
discovery opens пр tew conceptions of time and 
space and shows that the depths of the heavens 
still hold undiscovered wonders which science 
has vel to bring to ght. 

Since writing the above f rea in the London 
Times of May, 1026, the follow ing notice of the 
discovery of another mew star :— 

“The Harvard University observatory hus 
confirmed the discovery of s new star recently 
anneunced by Professor Well. It is of the 13° 
magnitude and is situated in a spiral nebulæ at 
a distance of tens of millions light venrs from 


the curth and is 0,000,000 times brighter than | 
the sun, exceeding iti ШИ н all the previous 
new stars except Nova Andromeda of 1855." 

25. The latest theoty as to the origin vf 
these hodics was recently propounded by Pro- 
fessor Bickerton af New Zealand before the 
Eoyal Institute, London. He said that the 
collision of two dark wastons bexties woukl give 
birth to a new self-luminons body or star, ‘The 
colliding bodies would get up a velocity. pro- 
porBionate to ther sme, Such collisions did not 
oceur at random.  -Included among a number 
of agencies tending to develop such. collisions 
was grüvitation. The two bodies under the 
iifiuence of gravitation would hezin te approach 
(te another amd get up speed for Immdreds of 
years. This speed woul! gradually assume 
tremendous proportions and would he stopped 
suddenly in the colliding parts — Heat would be 
generated and in a short time, à luminous star 
would be formed, Explosive (отсе would 
expand it amd it would swell out its diameter 
ata speed of millions of miles an hotir, Thus 
would smdáenlwe flare up a light thousands of 
umes the brilliancy of our sun. New stars, 
stars which become vistble for the first time, 
have been noted from very ancient times; They 
were noticed as for back os B.C 130. Tycho 
Brahe saw with astonishment on the mth of 
November of 1573, thè appearance of sich a 
маг. He was returning home after the day's 
wote in bis laboratory, when he chanced to look 
ot the sky amd) there he aw a brilliant new: stur, 
which De had never noticed before. Kepler alo 
lins keit on reeord the discovery: of sich a star. 
Two were discovered in the s7th and cight iun 
the roth centuries. Astronomers now minouro 
their appearance every few vears. Hy far the 
most interesting of these new comcer& ia the stir 
Which: tor the first time appeared in roor. It 
has been named Nova Persai. ‘There was no 
tmee of it only 28 hours before. jts discovery, 
It appeared with startling stiddenness-as-a stall. 
star. In these 25 hours, however, its light in- 
ereascd 10,0600 fold, In this brief space of time, 

à dark aud probably chill globe became @ seeth- 
it mise af fire, a million times hotter than it 
was before. After thia blazing forth as à star 
of conspiciotts brightness, its splendour fell in 
the course of the three following weeks, Jt 
continued to decline until it became too faint tu 
he seen with the raked eve. At first its ligit 
was bluish white. After a lew days, it began to. 
slow an orange tint. Ir then became red. 


зод 


Subsequently it varied from red to orange. All 
this indicated that something very stupendous 
had occurred in the heavens, tlic conflagration 
of à world, the ntn of a star. The following 
theory hüs been nüdvanced to explain the birth 
GE this star: It was a comparatively dark body 
shining with a Very faint light) In moving 
throuirh space it cncountered a cosmieal cloud 
or ncébulous matter, pon entering which with 
tremendous speed it was set intoa state of con- 
flagration, which lasted until it left the cloud, 
in precisely the same manner as a meteor be- 
Cames luminous on encoumtering the upper strata 
of the earth's atmosphere, After emerging from 
the clond, the star cooled dow and regained 
iis original] condition ot was changed into а 
partially nebulows state. Sometimes a new 
Зинати star is formed by collision of two dark 
bales Moving at a rate of, say, 20 miles 2 
second, they are brought together bv some tn- 
- kuowmn case nnd the result is the anmililation 
- 4f hoth. The force of their impact and the 
energy of their motion are converted into intense 
heat and light: Such a catastrophe is quite 
possible in the universe where bodies millions 
ami millions in nomber sweep down the great 
expanse of space with a velocity beyond our 


conception, Who knows, someday our turn 
muy come. If it comes, it will come iu this 
fashion. Our system is known to he moving 


through space with a velocity of abont 1254 
miles per second. Some great dark star moving 
with equal velocity or more will strike our sun 
fair and square, and, in the twinkling of an eve, 
before we shall know what had taken place, the 
stm, the moon and the planets will be dissolved 
in an atmosphere of fire ‘The impact will be 
terrific, resulting in o sudden rise of tempera- 
tire beyond conception and will end in the dit 
integration of both stars, perhaps giving rise 
^os new star but we will not be there to witness 
it. It may be interesting to know that what 
"we wee in our time regurding these celestial 
events happened and was over and done with 
before our great greit grand-fathers were born, 
perhaps ot more distant times. <All this time 
the new star was swiftly travelling ecarthwards at 
z000,000 miles every second, never halting, 
never faltering, past star after star, until its light 
us. The spectroscope has shown that 
most of these stellar comflagrations are die to 
hydrogen, 
Tn our Mahabharata there is a passage which 
tleals with the end of the world as follows :— 
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“O King, towards the end of these thousands 
of peara constituting the four Yngas, a pce 
occurred extending for many years--. And 
then, Oh! Lord of men, seven bling SUES, 
appearing in the firmament, drink wp oll the 
water of the earth that are in the rivers and 
seas, And then also everything of the mature 
ef wood and grass that is wet or dry is car 
sumed and reditted to ashes. And then, 
O Bharata, the fire called Somvartaka impelled 
hy the winds, appesreth om the earth that 
hath already been dried to cinders by the 
seven stare and that fire destroys all things in a 
moment." T have taken this from the Pre- 
sidential address of the Astronomical Society iu 
Calcutta by the Hon'lile Mr. W. A, Lee. 

24. 1 have spoken of Sirius the most bril-- 
liant of the stars. Its splendid appenrance has 
caused it to be observed with great care from the 
earliest times; Its exact place has been noted 
down. Comparing its place now with its place 
one hundred years ato, keen eves of astronomers 
observed a difference. Further, the velocity of 
motion of Sirius is about roco mies a minute, 
yet it is sometimes a little more and sometimes 
a little les. Were it an isolated star, attended 
only by small subordinate bodies like ойг 
planets, there woitld be no irreguiarity in its 
motion. Tta initia] velocity would be maiitain- 
ed intact. "he fact that it had not. been moving 
wniformly arrested the attention of a great 
German astronomer; Bessel, and he began, to 
make his investigations, Tie result was a 
romuntic discovery. rivalling the discovery of 
Neptune. It was in 1844 that Hessel boldls 
declared that the great star was accompanied by 

a dark satellite which caused the irregularities 
in its motion and his prediction was borne out 
1ТЕ уенга later br a brilliant teleseopic Wisco- 
very, Let me quote Professor Newcomb: "In 
February, 1862, Messrs. Clarke andl Sons of 
Cambridge-port were completing their 18 inch 
klass for Me Chicago Observatory: Turning the 
glass one evening on Sirms, the practised eve-of 
the young Clarke soon detected something un-. 
usual. “Why father,” he exclaimed ‘the: star 
has m companion; Tt was exactly іп its pre- 
dicted direction for thit time, Sirius's com- 
panion is tow known to be not a planet but 
a heated body with inherent light of its own, 
and one half the size. of Sirins itself, thongli the 
feeble glimmer of its tight suggests that it ids 
ncsarly cold." Tts mean distance from its primury 
source is believed to be a little less than that of 
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our outermost planet, Neptune, from the sun. 
When we bear in mind that Sirius is about one 
million timés ss far from us 45 the am, these 
discoverie& show the wonderful power of the 
humag mid, Anothur great star Algol, the 
Demon Star, hus w tirk compatiinn, -Alvol 
Waxes and wanes iima miast amazing way. For 
shout three davs it 35 only a little less brilliant 
than the biggest stars ; then its Hight fades ami! 
in a few hours it sinks into a tiny point of light, 
returning at the end of this time to its: usual 
Sstlensdour, These vacari¢s are visible to the 
naked eye and have been known for centuries. 
Hut it is only recently that the star has been 
maie to revei] its mystery- There is another 
mighty boly ii the immediate wicinity of Algol. 
This companion of the star is not absolutely 
devoid of: intrinsic light, like: our earth, but it 
16 Hark, relatively to Algol. This body circles 
round the common centre of gravity at a (ху 
speed and every 69 hours it comes between us 
and Algal, thns shutting out most of its light, 
ax the noon docs when it cores between us and 
the sim, Not only the existence of this wiseen 
star, hut its menenreniont and weight has been 
ascerinined, Savas Sir Robert Ball: "Here is an 
object which: we have never seen, aml apparent- 
ly never can expect to see, hüt vel we have 
been able to weigh it, to measure dt and to 
determine its movement," Wir seen through 
а Мр telescope, mony of the apparently single 
slurs ore found to he twins, circling round one 
smother like partners in a dance. [t is conjcc- 
tured these phenomena represent narrowly 
averted celestial collisions: such as imè mew 
stars to flare up from time to time. For 
centuries; the pair rushed towards cach other at 
ever fncressing spect but instead of meeting, 
they won: diverted From their courses by same 
Outside force, and merely glanced past, each 
other at short range. Then the enormous 
attraction exerted by cach came into play. 
Neither could escape from it and they began to 
imvitig red cach other and this became double 
stars, 

34. The light of the stars differs in colour. 
Seon through a telescope, they present various 
colours. Siriaas is many hued. Aldebaran is 
blood-red like Mars. 
are yellow. Others again are white The 
astronomers say that the stage of development 
of a star can be determined by its colour. When 
the star is first formed from masses of incun- 
descent cms, it ia mot very hot. [t then gives 
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study of the Nebula. ° 


Ther are others: which, 


out a dull-red. colour. As it contracts: adir 
the miitual gravitation of its particles, it grows: 
hotter and assumes a yellowish colour, As gt 
continues to contract it grows hotter and hotter 
until it reaches its maximum temperature and: 
thet it is seh as a white star, As it grows 
older, it loss its heat and its onr changes 
again but thie time in the reverse orddr., [t 
pols to yellow and then: to red and: at. last. ít 
loses its lent and then becomes dark mid- in- 
visible. Some stars seem to undergo in the 
course of a few davs changes in colour, In 
these cases; it is eenerally found that the star is 
not one but a pair of different hies; which 
swing round ane another and whichever of the 
couple is nearest to us-at tha moment pives the 
prevailing colour which changes: when they 
change places. 


МЕн. 


as. "The Nebule are remarkable objects in 
the heavens, They are faint clond-like soft 
patches of light on the blnek background of the 
Sky. They are, however, not chomis; but are 
immersed im the depths of space at almost it 
finite distance from п: Unlike clouds, thes are 
was the illustrious astro 
nomer, Sir William Horshel, who, with the heln 
of his equallv illustrious sistér, first made п 
The great Nollie in the 
cousteliation Orion is a most glorious object 1n 
the heavens: One of the giant stars in this con- 
stellation, Orionis, js itself a glorious object 
It is not one star but consists really- af six stars 
which, to the naked cve arè merged into ome 
owing to their immense distance, Tt is round 
this cluster of stars constituting the Orionis that 
we find this renowned Nebuke. It is of a faint 
bluish — colour. "The central part js most 
himiinons and the luminosity: decreases as we 
approach the edge. A real Nebuloe guust he 
distinguished from à cluster of stars which when 
«сеп. Бу the naked eve looks like m перио 
cloud, Seen through the telescope what appears 
tó be n nebula is transformed inte o closely 
packed cluster of stara. Thua with the growth- 
in the power of the telescope, what were former- 
ly considered to be Nebulie have been resolved 
into clusters of stars; This naturally gives rise 
to the question whether all nebule are not 
really clusters of stars which. becat 
distance cannot be distinguished as- stars even 
with the aid of the most powerful te 














But the wonderful Bistrument, [ have already 
spoken of, the spectroscope, has solved the 
riddle. "The spectrum of the light of the nebula 
jn the Orion consists, not of a contintous band 
of colours crossed by dark lines as im the case 
cf stars but of bright litres, thins clearly show- 
ing that it is in an intensely heated gases 
conditio. Some of these bright lines corres 
pond with the spectrum of. hydrogen. There 


are obher gases, whosc Wlentity with gases we 


have on earth has not vet been established. 
"Thus we find this’ great constellation, Orion, 
anrrounded by a cloudy mass of glowing gases. 
According to the uehilar theory of Laplace, it 
is out of fhis gaseous matter that the stars in- 
eluding our sun hove been evolved, What is 
said here of this nebula applies to other nebule. 
Those which give a continuous spectrum: are 
not real nebula: but clusters, of minute stellar 
points. A real ncbula must give m spectrum 
of bright lines onlg. "The other day D read in 
the papers of а stupendous cloud of nabulze, 
which is just mow under observation in the 
great Harvard College Observatory. So dis- 
tant is this that the light from the centre: of 
it takes аки ten million years to reach the 
earth. Its diameter is approximately one-hith 
of its distance from the sun, so that a beam of 
light wonld tske nbout two million years to 
cross it. "Thus it is the largest thing yet known 
to science und the moet distant that it has been 
able to measure. According to Laplace's theory 
the nebula and the staré my be said to be 
related as parent and child. 

26, ‘The discoveries of Science have indeed 
heen wonderful, Who could hove thought that 
a creature whe is even nn atom living in an 
stom, would discover a law wlüch governs the 
whole mniverse, whose omnipresent grasp rules 
ss much the fall of an apple as the: motions 
of those infinite number of apparently tiny 


orbs which stud our heavens but an. attempt 


to conceive whose real distance and magnitude 
would make «ur mind whirl? Could even the 
boldest of the ancient scientists have imagined 
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that it would ever be given to His successors 
to discover an instrument, the most wonderful 
in its powers, the most searching im its analysis 


and the most unerring in its teachings? That 


it would enable man to sec 3s if with rhe eye 
what is going on in the sun, that he would he 
able with its. aid to mark. and chronicle: the 
tempests and whirhwoeds to which what we ex- 
perience in our little globe is as nothing, that. 
he would beable to wind his way even beyond. 
the limits: of the solar system and penetrating 
mto the stellar regions, make aucgpuuintance 
even at that infinite distance with those objeets 
of colossal dimensions by the side of which 
ever the gint ruler of our system sinks bth 
insignificance * But with all this we must not 
forget that we have only lifted a corner of 
the fringe of the weil that still hides so much 
from ns, ttis true we do know something but 
lw much more vot remains which we do not. 
know, When we get inflated with the idea of 
what great things have been done, the 25 
million stars which the great Chicago telescope 
has revealed, ought to have a sobering effect 
om our vanity. But the harmony of creatian is 
majestic and immense, The physical car cat- 
not henr it but the intellcetunl ear cün inder- 
stand it. A universal motion bears along 
everything, the moon, the earth, the sun and 
the stars andit is. regulated according toiin- 
exorahle laws which never plange, Herein lies 
the hope for the future, We are living on the 
inheritence which or forefathers have gained 
for us and by the application of the same 
methods which have proved so frnitful in their 
hands, we may still further extend the domain 
of knowledge. For:end there is none to the 
universe of God and end there ts none to the 
positive knowledge that it is permissible under 
His infinite wisdom to acquire amd utilise for 
our cverlasting: good. | 

I eonchile by quoting the Tost words of 
Laplace : 

“What we know is but little, 

What we do nol know is immensi" 
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The Padavakyam is also a play in onc act 
Кп нна арои ш the court of Hastinapura as 
an envoy of the Pandavas, to make o last effort 
for peace. Doryadhatia, the Kure Chief deter- 
mites tx їнї the envoy. He forbids tis 
courtiers to fist or to show any other mark of 
respect toy Krishna. In order to find an excuse 
for mot rising himself, he orders hts chamber- 
iain te spread before him the -scroll on 
which is painted the secne of the rmsult offered 
to Dropadi Krishna is  annonnced. His 
Majestic demesnour mükes n deep impression 
Norwithstanding Duryodhliana's strict orders, all 
the courtiers simultaneaisly tise, The hanelity 
monarch does not Tisten to the proposals of 
peace, Contrary to al) laws, he resolves to 
imprison the centov. Не orders the gallant 
kniphts to hind Krishnam, But no one dares 
approach him. Finally Durvedhinn himself 
tries to Gapture him atl js defeated, Krishna 
leves Hastinapur in anger. They muist hive 
wur. The heroic is the predominating senti- 
ment. 

"lue Karnabhsra i& aleo a ploy in one act 
This: too is based on the Mahabharata, ‘The 
great ‘battle of the Mahabharata ts raging 
Karna, «a gallant knight, is: ready to lead the 
urmw. "Plhie knight is invnInerible as he 1s born 
With an impenetrable armonr. AS hong as the 
armour is on his body, no hurian weapon can 
ever injure him, He is going to challenge 
Arjuna, tbe renowned hero of the Pandavas, A= 
he is abort ta proceed, God Indra appears sa 
a mendicant and begs a favour, Karna las 
never before refused to рти à request. He 
does not wish to hreak his rule, He offers gold, 
tws, horses, clephants, his estate it smecession 
but none of these things Is acceptable. Finally 
he offers his armour which the menlicant agrees 


to accept. Having accepted the gift. the 
mendicant must pronaumce the customary 
benediction, ‘live long’ But this cannot be 


ptonounced im the present case for if the 
mendicant, who is in reality God Indra, savs 
‘ive long, the hero will live long. He is 


therefore, in preat difficulty, He however 
finds a wav out of the difficitlte bv. Saving "may. 
vour fame be everlastiug like the sun, the moor, 
the Himalava ond the Ocean’. The mmblings- 
of the battle are heard fn the distance and 
Karna departs to fight with Ага: 

The Madhyane vyayoga в ole п play 
in one act, A brahbmana with wife and three 
sans, is passing thromgh a forest and is hanessed 
by a demon, who las been ordered by his 
nother ta seck a mia for ler hreak£ust. The 
demon is a goml ope and agrees to let the 
brabmann and his family depart in peace. pro- 
vided one of the male members surrenders 
himself. There is a generous tivalty amang 
ull the five members. Each one offers himself: 
ш) save the rest. Finally the middle son b 
selected. He, however, gets the demon's per- 
mission to take his last bath in a tank near bv 
and delays. The demon shouts for him 0 
middle sen, come quickly’, In response го lns 
call.a mau, quite different from. the brahmana: 
boy, appears. This man is also called the: 
"middle som.' He is the famous Bhima who sets 
hrahmana bey free, and is prepared to he led: 
liv farce by the. Деп. A diel follows in which 
magic weapons are used. The demon is i 
reality a son of Bhima by his, wife Hidimba.. 
The duel is, therefore, between father and. sott 
ond reminds one of the famous diel between 
Sohrab and Rustom though without the fatal 
consequences. The demon is unable tó lead 
Bhima by force, so Bhima goes voluntirily. n 
reaching the demeon's house, Bhima is recog- 
nised by Hidimba, whe greets him as lier lord 
anil makes the son fall at tis feet. Thev all 
now escort the brühmana family to their desti- 





nator, 


The Pratimg is p pav in 7 Acts Its story 
is derived from the Ramayana. The opening 
Ан the rst Act is very dramatic, Rama is going 

be consecrated as heit-apparent, Every- 
У is happy. A play is going to be staged! 
on the occasion. A maid of Sita bers a. flower 
from the stage manager and is refused. Mi 
retaliation, she steals, from the dressing mom, 
a hark-garment which un oOctress: is abont to 





put on herself for the performance. Sita. sees 
ihe maid with bark-garment and scolds her “for 
the mischievous act, ani orders her to restore 
the garment. As the maid is about to depart, 
Sita takes a fancy to the garment, calls the 
maid back, tries the rough bark-garment on 


garment’, The imil answers, ‘vou look very 
sweet even in this rough bark. Bemntiful per- 
xis look charming in any dress'; At that very 
moment Rama enters and announces that he has 
been banished for r4 wears. Sita accompanies 
her husband in. that very bark-garment which 
she had. put on for the sake of amusement. 
The Pancharalram of five nights is a play in 
+ Acts. It is a peculiar kind of play. ‘There 
ure more than one heroes and there is a total 
absence of female-characters. Nou-existence of 
the lieroine does not make the play dull. There 
are tq male characters. Duryodhana, the Kuri 
Chief has performed a sacrifice. The sacrificial 
fee asked by the preceptor is the restoration 
of half the kingdom to the Pandavas, As the 
whereahouts of the Pandavas nre tiot known, 
Durvodhana agrees to the division of the king- 
dom, provided the news of the Pandavas 1 
brought within § nights, A mid i mede on 
the king of Virata as he has not come to honotr 
the sacrifice. "Phe Patidavas under various dis- 
guises take part in the battle and defeat the 
faiders. An arrow of Arjuna, with ins name 
inscribed on it, is discovered and the kingdom 
is divided. The play ends with celebration of 
marriage of Arjuna's son with the dovghter 
of Virata: This is one of the most interesting 
Play and contains several charming. scenes, 


VIII 


The Prati, (Pralijnavangandharaydna);: i$ a 
Play in 4 Acts It deals with the legend of 
Rang Udayana, the prince Arthur of Indian 
Laterature. 
düughter Vasavadatta, a pearl ofa princess 
Several princes. have sunt her hand but no 
ame is worthy pf her. Only the accomplished 
King Uduyana is a suitable match for her, but 
lie is proud, haughty and docs not offer him- 
self ai a suitor. As it is uot possible to defcat 
him in battle, recourse is had to 3 ruse. A 
huge mechanical elephant with room inside to 
hide a band of soldiers, is constructed and 
placed in a very thick forest. News of the 


Mahasena, King of Ujjayini has a. 
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elephant is brought to Udayana who is very 
fond of hunting elephants. Tuking his lute, 
he goes out alone to. capture the clephant. 
While hé is busy plaving om the lute to ravish 
the elephant with the sweet strams. of music, 
soldiers come out from their place of conceal- 
ment and overpower him. Udayana is brought 
to (jjayini as a prisoner. There he becomes the 
teacher of music of the princess Vusavadatta 
and falls in love with her. His love is returned. 
Thus the prison life is made bright and sweet 
iot King Udayana, 

Yangandhartyana, the minister of Udayana, 
hears of the captivity of his master and resolves 
to set him free. With .numerots attendants, 
he comes to. Ujjavini disguised as a mud manu 
and bribes the various guards, The plas, for 
the escape of King Udavana are sli ready but 
the king reftises to leave Ujjayini without 
Vasavadatta. The minister does not like his 
master's romance especially when it interferes 
with the affairs of state but he submits to the 
will of the king, He prepares another plan. 
One dark night king Udayana clones with 
Vasavadotta. Their flight is covered by 
vurious bands of soldiers, stationed previously 
en roule by the minister, who, however, is 
taken prisoner because his sword failed him at 
the hour of need, But instead of being punish 
£d, he is honoured by the King of. PE and 
preparations are mude Tor the celebration of the 
marriage of Udayana with. Vasavadutta. 

The plav is full of action and contains much 
genuine humour. "The King of Ujiayini is an 
Indian Alexander, who is always followed by 
numerous vassal pouces- and chiefs; He says 
“The mighty princes follow me like slaves. 
Their golden crowns are covered with dust 
raised on. the road hy the hoofs of my horses." 
But his military conquests de not bring him 
any joy, "The poet has laid emphasis on his 
humanity, He is represented to ns- as a father 
and a husband rather than as a éonqueror.— À 
Very interesting situation shows Ws some traits 
of the king’s character. He is anxious to 
Choose n suitahle husband for his daughter. 
King:—I wish mv woull-be son-m-Iaw to bo 

the scion of a famous race. He should 

be graceful in manners and kind of lieart. 
He. must be handsome, for women love 
their husband more when he is fuir. Laste 
ly he must be gallant and strong to afford 

Protection to his tender bride. ER 

Chamberlain :—1 am afraid, it is not possible 
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to find afl these virtues together ina single 
individual except Voaur Majesty, 

King :—Thatis why Iam so cautious. I think 
ai] a father can do and is bound to do ts to 
choose the husband for his child with the 
greatest circumspection, The rest we 
must leave -to fate.........Bot as a mother 
always feels miserable gat the giving away 
of a daughter, go, ask the queen to come 
here. 

Chamberlain :—As Your Majesty orders. 

| Exil: 

King [Alone]i—My niinister, who went out 
ho capture King Udavana is delaving, No 
news up till now, 

(Enter the Queen] 

Quéeu:—I greet you, my lord. 

Ning :}—Pray be seated. 

Queen :—As it pleases my Jord. [Sits down] 

King -—Where is Vasavadatta ? 

Queen :—She is gone to Uttara to practise on 
the iure, 

hing:—Practising on the tute! where does this 
new Capance conve from ? 

Queen :;—She happeted to see a gir] named 
Kancanamnala play on the lute. 

King: —Now she wants to learn playing on the 
lute, This is just what the girls will do. 

Queex:—And she Nees & favour fram Your 
Majesty, | 

King :—Well, what is it? 

Quédm;—She suvs, 'Father might engage i 
music-teacher far me," 

King:—The girl is about to be married and 
wants n teacher. Her husband will be 
her teacher. 

(icon >—[ Weeping] Has the time really come 
. to give my danghter away in marringe: ? 
King :—'There, there, tears again. You never 
fave ne» moment's peace: “our danghter 
mist be married. Onr daughter must- be 
married," Wiat are you erring for now? 

Queen :—I want her very much to be married, 
But to part with her is to break my heart. 
To whom has she been betrothed ? 

King :—No decision has vet been made, 

Queen :—Not vet. 

King: —[ Aside] This is what the trouble is: 
it isa shame if the child remains nnmarrited. 

If she is married it is all tears and heart-breaks. 

This love and duty wring a mother's heart, 

She is miserable both ways. [Alond]. Any 

how Vasavadatta is now of an age to attend to 

her father-in-law. To-day another embassy has 


arrived from the King of Benares. I must sav 

this-smit rather attracts ne... Now listen, mv 

dear, I want to tell vou which princes wish to 

marry into our family. 

Quern : —What is Ше good of going tuto all 
these «details? Give: her to u worthy 
prince with whom she won't be unhappy 
afterwards. 

Kiug:—WVes, it i$ casy for you now to say ‘give 
her to à worthy prince," but who will bear 
the blame if things go wrong? It will 
mean » gréat sorrow and no end of misery. 
Listen now. There is the prince of 
Magudha, there i¢ the Lont of- Mithila, the 
King of Surastrn, Each of them has many 
attractive «qualities Now whom do you 
Want to be our son-in-law ? 

As if m answer to the King's question, a 
voice ts heard, ‘King Udavana.” The chamber- 
lnin rashes im great hurry to announce that 
King Udayana ts taken prisoner, The effect 
produced ts very dramatic, 

In his first jóy over the capture of Udayana, 
Mahasena orders that the prisoner should be 
shown to all like a lion: euptured. for sacrifice; 
Batt when he learns that the prisoner is severely 
wounded, his generosity is touched, — He forgets 
his hatred, He himself is surprised -at the 
sudden change. of fecling, He gays: ‘How 
strange it is: when he was pred, 1 hated 
him. But whe they brought him here gs a 
prisoner, there is ill-feeling left im mv heart. 
And since they told me he is severely wounded 
and his life i& 1n danger, I feel the deepest 
sympathy for hum.” And he straightwuy issues. 
an order that no mention of the unineky fight 
should be made in the presence of the prisoner: 

Act IV opens with a scene in a tavern, 
A maid servunt sings s» song in praise of wine, 
I think it is the type of drinking song which 
must have beeti sung in ancient Indian. public. 
houses. The song is the following: 


wea gute итп чп ete east | 
wea quis ever sen quis dafaer i 


“Blessed are those who are drunk with 
drink, blessed are those who nre soaked with 
drink, blessed are those who are washed with 
drink, blessed are those that are choked with. 
drink,"  [Koith's translation, ] 

The central figure is the faithful minister 
Vanganitharavana, He shows a remarkable 
imdividnalitv, He is an astute diplomat: But 
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his greatest quality is his unwavering devotion 
to his master. This is beautifully expressed in 
Act L. Um learning the news of his master's 
captivity he says, ‘I'll be with him in Ше 
capital of Mahasena. | shall go with him in 
the prison. If he is put to death, 1 shall die 
with him to be his servant in the life te conic.” 

Whey fe himscif is mude a prisoner while 
heroically covering the flight of his master, he 
gays; ‘I have helped King Udayana to escape. 
It is trite, | am in chains and doomed to die, 
hecause my sword failed me in the hour of need. 
| lave bronght freedom and happiness to my Jord 
and, therefore, I say, ‘Victory is mine,’ He has 
all thc qualities cf a King's counsellor at n 
critical period. He does not lose heart before 
obstacles, he does not despair when deceived 
by the-enemy, the blows of fate do not dis 
courage him. Yangandharayana is a manly 
and stem figure. He has a» heroic character. 
He is one of Hliasa's immortal portraits. 


IX 


‘The Vison of Vasavalotta" -is a sequel to 
the Pratijnayana, KingUdayans is too fond 
of the society of his beloved Queen Vasavadatta, 
ai teglects the affairs of state. An enemy 
‘Amin takes advantage of the situation, and 
defeats his armies and forces him to retire to 
п frontier *villüge Lavanaka;: The Minister 
Mangandharavana wants to save the kingdom. 
The only course left open, is to get military aid 
from the vazhbouring kingdom of Magadha. 
The best method of obtaining this aid is to form 
a matrimonial alliance by marrying King Ude 
yana with Padmayati the Princess of Magadha. 
A serious difficnlty now atíses because Ucdayana 
refuses to remarry as long as Vusavadatta is 
alive. ‘The interests of the state require the 
ewrifice ob Vasavadatta, who is persunded to 
te-operate with the Minister: Vasavadatta 
mist disappear for sometime and in a manner 
that the King believes her to be deal. One 
ilay the King is absent on- a hunting expedi- 
tion. The roval palace is burnt down and 4 
rumour is spremd that Vassv and the Minister 
have both perished in the conflagration. Меап- 
while they leave Lavanake, disguised as hermits 
and make for Мариа, In a forest hermitage, 
they treet Padmavati, Vesivadatts is passed off 
as a brahmana woman, deserted by her 
msk and is left in the fiands of Padmavati 
asa ward to he looked after. The way is now 
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clear for the matrimonii alliance. Widlayana 
i$ persuaded шщ} marries Padmavati but inis 
heurt is set on Vasavadatta. The military aid 
is forthcommg. The enemy is defeated and 
finally Vasavadatta is restored to bim. 

This is a dramatic masterpiece. The pott 
keeps our interest concentrated on the. dramas 
that is going on in the soul of V'asavailatta wien 
she hears. of her husband's betrothal. amil 
marriage with Pacmaysti. 

Act IL opens with a charming seene, 
Vasavadatta and Padmuvati are ving together 
at the palace and are good friends. "Thie former 


is teasing the latter. with regard to her good 


looks and her young san when a nurse enters 

and amiounces that Padmavati is betrothed ‘to 

Udavuna. Vasavadatta is shocked and forgets 

herself for the moment and exclaims ‘alas,’ 

Everybody is surprised, jor as a frien! of 

Padmavati, she was expected to rejoice at the 

hoppy news. Ir cost Vaeavaduttu a tretnendes 

effort. not to give herself away. She practises 

dissimulation andi the sitüution is saved, But 

she is spared nothing. She must listen to the 

exuberant talk of the new bride, who is fuli of 

the virtues of her would-be husband Udiyana: 

This is a masterly scene, 

[Enter Vasavadatta sad. and deep im thought: ] 

l'asass:—Alas! 1 om inlone My husband 
now belongs to another wimani 

(While she is bewailing her lot, a maid-servant 
appears. with a basket of flowers.) 

Maid :—My lady, T am iooking for you for à 
long ume. 

l'asaza. :— What is it you want from me? 

Maid :—Our queen says, "Madam belotigs to à 
noble family, devoted to ns and very skib. 
ful. Let her pluit the garland." 

l'asava. :—Ves, for whom is this to be plaited, 

Maid -—For Princess Pundmavati. 

lasaea,:— [Aude], Must. D deo even this? 
Gods are cruel indeed, | 

Maid. -—Please de not think of other things 
now, The bridegroom is. nbout to leave 
Шо crystal hath. Pleasy plot the garland 
ns quickIv às possible | 

l'asava,:— lod me, my good giri, have you 
seen the bridegroom? 

Waid:—Yes. T have seen him out of curiosity 
and of my love for the princess. 

V'asazis :—MWhat i he like? 

Mail:—Madam, | have never seem the like. 
before. 

V'acava. i—158 he hatidsome? 
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Maid;—He is cupid himself without the pow 
and the arrow. 
These remarks of the maid still further 
intensify the loss suffered by  Vasavadatta. 
She the begins to plait the garland., Several 
talistrans must be putin the garland) She 
picka Hp one of them and asks the maid. 
laxaba.:—What do von call this talismam ? 
Maid :—Tt is called ‘ward-off svidowhood ? 
Vasava: :—[Aside] Of tese I must use à good 
many both for Padmavati anii myself. [She 
picks up another talisman]. What do you 
call this? 

Maid i—It-is called ‘co-wile’s death," 

arava. <—This we need not put into the 


gatland, 
Maid :-—Whiy ? 

Vusavadatta is forced to invent ап excuse 
that his previous wite is-dead and is, therefore, 
unnecessary, In her great sorrow, Vasavudatts 
is deniod all consolation in the form of sympathy 
of friends as she cannot share her secret with 
any ane in the palace, But consolation i4 given 
in an expected manner in a scene which I think 
is withott any parallel. 

The matringe is over, Padniavath and 
Viasavadatta are strolling in the park, Udlnyarta 
and the jester caine from another side On 
acconni: of — Vasavadatta, Padmovati avoids 
meting hor tor wid the ladies hide thenmaelves 
in a bower of creepers, Tirfortunately, the 
King und the jester sit at the entrance of this 
very bower, The ladies now cannot get out 
hut at the same tine overbear the conversation 
of the King and the jester, who are mot 
aware of the presence of the ladies and. believe 
themselves to be alone. The jester às a. bosom 
friend of the King asks him to confess the state 
of his heart. “Who is more dear te yoti, 
Vasavadatta of yore or Padmavati now? The 
King after a good deal of hesitation maker s 
confession that Padmavati hes many charming 
qualities but she cannot fescinnte a heart 
“4 on  Vasavadattà, The Kine does not 
suspect the presence of the ladies. Padmavati 
is nat aware of the identity of her friend and 
Viteovadatiy tries £o control her emotion. This 
is a very critical «cene und is managed with o 
tare skill. 

Padmavati is suffering from a thendache. 


News i8 brought to Udayana who goes to còm- 


fort her. Hut finding her bed unoccupied he 
waits for her. ties down on the bed, and sleeps. 
Vasovatatta is alse informed of Padmavati’s 


illness, She also comes to nurse her sick 

friend. It is evening. The pavilion is dimily 

lit. Vasavadotta secs a figure sleeping on the: 

bod. She naturally thinks it ts Pucimavati and 

does not wish to disturb the sleeper As one 

side only of the bed is"eceunied she also. sits: 

down cn the same bed. She fecls a strange: 

pleasure. Says she: ‘How is it that from the 

moment I am sitting near her my heart hae. 

been thrilled as it were. She sleeps well. E 

seems her headache has passed. She is lying: 

on one side and scems to invite mie to embrace 

her. I will lie down by her side?’ 

[She Ties down] 

King :—[Dreaming] © Vasavadatta | 

l'aurra:—[pumping up] O my lonl! [tis mot 
Padmavati, Has he seen me? 1£ he has 
recognised me, ihe great plan of noble 
Yangandlruvana has been in vain. 

King :—[still drenminz] O Princess of. Avanti! 

Vasava : —Happily-my Lord is dreaming of me 
There is no one here. I shall stay awhile 
атн] gladin my eyes and heart. 

King :—[still dreaming) O my beloved, my 

— darling pupil, Speak to me, — 

Vasava:—lI am speaking to you my lord, I att 
speaking to yon., 

King t—Are you angry ? 

Vacata:—Ob no, only very unhappy. 

King :—If you are not angry, why don't wed 
wear vonr jewels? 

Vasaca :—What could be better than this? 

Капе По you remember Viracika ? 





Vasavza:—[Angrily] Ah! —don't 
Viracika. мер 
‘King -—Foreive me, my love. Неге I folt 


my houds fer forgiveness. [Hoe stretches 
his arms. | 

Vusava:—T have stayed long. Somebody might 
come ark] see me. T must go. But before 
going T shall just place the hand of my 
lord on the couch; it is sow hanging down 


[she lifts the hand, places it on the couch | 


anil departs. | 


King :—(Jumping from the bed] stay, Vasava- 


datta, stay. Ah! Rushing ot in haste, 
I ran against the door-pest. Now I do not 
know for certain. Was this x moecktnr 
vision of a dream, or was it fulfilment of 
my heart's desire. 


K. 
The ‘Broken Thigh’ isin play in one Act. 
This deals with the last phase of the great 
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hattle of Mahabharata. 
slain, 
with Hhinm who, contrary to all rules of war, 
huris his club against the uuprotected thigh of 
his adversary. The thigh is broken and 
Duryedhana fallá crushed on the ground, This 
js the: only tragedy in Sanskrit drama. Durvo- 
dhana is a prond and haughty king. He 
possesses a vast army. tnvincible knights like 
Karna and Drona are on his side. None dare 
oppose-him. He thinks he can violate the laws 
of humanity with impunity: He scorns even to 
pay honour to the gods, He revels In memories 
of Dratipadi's sliame and humiliation. ‘He lures 
the boy Abhimanyu, his own nephew, into a 
miserable death. He defies Krishna, does not 
Aecept the sdvice of his elders, and declares 
war against the Pandavas, The contrast is re- 
markable His vast army has been decimated. 
All the invincible heroes are dead. He himself, 
the prond monarch, lies crushed on the ground 
with mo one to atten! te his wounds. Birt fact 
to face with death, he has a vision of reality. 
Scales fall from his eves so to say. He realises 
the vanity of human desires. Just then а 
gallant knight arrives and swenrs before the 
king to take revenge. But the spirit. of. Durvo- 
dhana is now chastened and subdued: He has 
seen the folly and wickedness of pride. He 
pleads personally against hloodshed and makes 
the knight take an oath in his presence that the 
war will not be continued. The Inst scene of 
the nlsy hears the stamp of a genius. 

The dvine Duryodhana is alnne on the vast 
battlefield. Ніз амі and Wind father, Dhrit, 
his mother Candhari, his two queens andl his 
little son Thirtava search for him. ‘The: little 
boy ts tired and catches hold of his grand- 
father's clothes. | 
Grand:—Who is this? Who is pulling. my 

clothes? Is п Duryodhana? — 

Durjaya: —'That is me grand-daddy, Durjaya. 

Gramil:—Durjaya my child, search for your 
father, 

Duríaya : —HRut T uam «o tired. 

(iand : —(0, you will rest on your father's lap. 

Purjava:—I'll go, grand-daddy (searching) 

Daddy, daddy, where are vou? 
Durvodhana :-—[Listening] Alas! why has he 

come? My love for him has always been 

my heart's: most cherished joy, ‘This love 
is now scorching my soul like fire. Не has 
remained im blissfil ignorance of pain and 


Most of the heroes are 


Durvodhana alone survives. He fights 


fear. und compassion, 


grief. Ah! my Durjaya, my sen, 2 fond 
of nestling on my kttwes. What will he 
call this wretched father now thus prostrate 
and dying? 

Durjava —[Sees his father | There is the King. 
He ts sitting on the ground | 

Ihiryodhana:—Whsy. have vou come mw son? 
(Aside) Oh! how the love to my son hurts, 
now I am in this misery: 

Durjava;:—I want to sit on your knees, daddy, 
may I? [tries to climb on him]. 

Duryodhana: —[In great pain, keeping him 
off] Durjaya, Durjaya ! O Gol, how this 
hurts. He was my joy, a pleasure to my 
eyes. He soothed me like the cooling rays 
of the full moon. And now his touch 
burns like red-hot iron! Te this thy cruel 
will, O relentless fate? 

Durjava :—Why won't you let me sit оп уоп, 
daddy ? 

Duryodhaxa :—Sit neür ie somewhere on thc 
вто. I will no more be the scat vou 
liked so well. 

Duriaya: —Where are you going daddy? 

Duryodhana :—To the place where my hundred 
brothers have gone. 

Durjaya:—Take me with you please. 

Duryodhana : —My child, go speak with Bhima. 

Durjaya:—But we must go now daddy. “They 
are searching for you. 


Daryedhana:—Who is searching, my son? 


Durjaya : —Grand-father, erand-wother, mother. 

Duryodhana:—Go my böy, P am not strong 
enough to. walk. 

Durjaya:—I'll cürry vou daddy. >... 


[Миз ст! '‹ translation, | 


This play is a real tragedy. The feelings of 
postuinted for tragedw, 
are produced by Duryodhana. In tis pride and 
strength, he violates the laws of Gods: and 
men but in his fall he finds his purification. 
He reaches a higher plane. of morality, His 
soul is chastened and subdned and cherishes the 
thoughts of pence and forgiveness which had 
been unknown to him before. 

Bhasa has painted a galaxy of characters 
We find some immortal figures such as Vasava- 
datta, Duryodhana, and Yangandharayans. I 
have not the least hesitation in-saying that asa 
dramatist, he is far superior to Kalidasa and 
deserves much better the title ‘the Shakespeare 
of India! than the author of the Shakuntala, 


——чц. 
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THE PROPOSED BRITISH INDIAN CURRENCY AND 
THE INDIAN STATES. 


By R^o BanapuR SARDAR M. V. KIBE, M.A. 


The currency being the medium of ex- 
change affects the economie life of a people as 
nothing else does, Except the Nizam's 
dominions and some smaller one or two other 
States, the British Indian currency is prevalent 
all over the Indian continent, In no other part 
of the globe, except perhaps China, is there one 
currency over such o vast region and population 
as here. 


When coins had au intrinsic value, several 
currencies held their sway: Indeed, the mint- 
ing of coms was not a Government question 
it all. The right belonged to the State but it 
Was. given to others for a consideration. But 
there are instances when the State interfered 
là check a debased coinage or for ony other 
reasons, The right was, moreover, generally 
regarded as an attribute of sovereignty and as 
now a few coin was struck on a succession to 
à rulership. "he Pax Britannica by its superior 
advantages, tactics, persuasions, conquests, 
settlements and such like measures succeeded 
in doing away with local currency. The 
science ani art of curreney is a modern develop 
mient. 


Economists agree in holding that n currency 
Which has no intrinsic value is the best 
orrency, Some modern economists have even 
kone to the length that all currencies involve 
4 Waste; barter is the only right medium) of 
exchange, After all, ciirrency only serves as à 
inetinm for supplying one what he watts. 
Why have a medium when the desired thing 
van he had by exchange? However, currency 
Vet seems to he a rnceessitv for large ‘commttni- 
lies and national or regionn| states of "sr 
extent or dimensions A curréncy with 
intrinsic yale, for instance, a printed rape 
or & parchment, can be fully established were 
It to receive an 'internationnl status, Hut when 
їп a7 organisntion like the Rritish Empire, on 
which the sin never sets; it has not been pos 
sible to have one currency, metallic or otherwise. 
't1& not praetica] politics to think of having a 
world-wide currency: 


self-contained, 


The necessity of a metallic currency being- 


certain, that metal or metals; which ure scarce 


yet not quite unobtainable, һауе been chosen 
for a currency by a state laying claims to any 
degree of civilisation, "These metals are gold. 
und silver. In india before the advent of the 
supremaey of the British Government, gold and 
Silver coins were both current. Later, the 
British Governmient demonetised gold сайта ати 
made silver cuius the principal euzrenev. The 
coins were nothing but metal discs bearing the 
seal of the ruling state, which recovered iis exs 
penses and something more by adding an alloy 
to the metallic portion in the coin. They thus 
maintaine) their parity with bullion of both 
the metals. Minting of coins was open to the 
public, So long as the parity between gold and 
silver bullion. rémained stable, the arrangement 
narrated before — continued smoothly. But 
cireumstances arose which reduced the valne of 
silver in its gold value. ‘This would ‘not have 
affected silver-using countries had they been. 
that is to say, had they no 
forcign trade or foreign payments to make. 

In the eyes of the Government of Initia the 
latter view mentioned above predeminated. 
India has: a large foreign trade with the balance 
of trade in tts favour. Besides, it has to meet 
Home charges, which, are, say ons what mav, 
in the nature of a Arai The пар exchange 
led to the increase of this drain and, what is 
mare, fluctuations in it led to uncertainties in. 
the budget-making. The Government, there-- 
fore, made the silver ropee a token coin and 
pushed the circulation of the currency notes — 
Both these notes, those of silver and parchment, 
were made mutualiy convertible. The private 
ttintage of coins was stopped. People’ were 
deceived by tlie. metal in the notes printed on 
silver, and hell the latter in more esteem than 


the former. The exchange between the porntid 
sterling and the Indiam currency was establish- 
èd more or less on the bullion parity of the gold 
‘and silver. 


At thie stage the Government, in 
whose hands lies the destiny of India, thought 
of introducing gold currency in India in order 


а: 


to solve once for all the exchange troubles. 
Hut the war intervened, It upset all calculs. 
Чопа, "The world was drained of its gold and 
it found its way to the United States of America 
aud, to a lesser extent, to India, which from a 
debtor country became a creditor country. 

In the war, gold-using countries having 
been mostly involved, they were drained af it 
and only paper was left. In India the only 
notable metal m the market was miver aud its 
Value appreciated, Silver coins too began to 
disappear from the country, Had not the 
United States of America come to the rescae of 
India, the Government of India would have 
found itself in the same predicament as 
Germany wis placed in later on. The war 
ended in an abrupt manner, The only coun- 
tries that had any metal left in their currencies 
were silver-using countrice, On one side there 
were gold notes with no metallic basis, and on 
the other, there was ut least one notable metal, 
The exchange suddenly fell to the lowest 
depths. The notes printed on silver, i.e, 
rupees, which were linked to the pound sterling, 
appreciated to very high degree. À rupee stood 
nt 2s 10d, A National Government would have 
ntilised this oppottunity to pav off its debts 
in gold, would have increased the import duties 
and would have economised expenditure. "The 
Government. of Indis, however, postponed the 
payment even of its contribution to England, 
iudulgeil in an abortive, though expensive, 
frontier war, did nothing to protect the country 
from the inflow of imports and increased its 
expenditure under the cloak of increased pros 
porty- The evil effects of the latter course 
‘were somewhat checked in its earlier stages bv 
the inability: of the European countries to matiu- 
facture: and their starvation ; both being the 
after-effects óf the war, All these factors, again, 
сапай fluctuations-in the exchange valve of 
the rupee ahd things nearly stood gs prior te 
1014. 

The currency of India has to perform two 
ünties: one, the stabilisation of the internal 
prices. and ‘that of the exchange. India has 
m large foreigm trade, the dominant feature of 
which is the export trade, mostly consisting af 
raw tmuateriu]& and the import trade, mostly 
consisting of manufactured goods. The internal 
price- level is affected Uv the exchange rate. 
Therefore, its: stabilisation is: required both for 
its internal trade and its finances. The Young 
‘Commision was appointed to solve this problem. 
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Its tain recommendation consists of linking the 
rupee to the gold bullion instead of the pound 
sterling as before, sitice the latter was no longer 
a metallic coin, It is evident that the credit 
and the amount of the gold bullion possessed 
by the British Govermmetit have mot caused 
te pound sterling to depreciate as much us the 
German Mark or the French Frank. All the 
aame, the credit, which is au uncertain quantity, 
forms a weaker basis for it than the metallic 
backing. Ii then the rupee had to be Linked 
to gold, the obvious course for the Commis 
was to recommend on exchange rate which was 
based on the ratio between the bullion parity 
of gold and silver and not a fictitious rate. But 
it should not have shrunk from recemniending 
a gold currency note to avoid all future troubles. 
But the Commission has not done this, for, as 
it appears, cogent reasons, Even its Minority 
Eeport docs not recommend the introdnection of 
the gold currency. It, however, differs: from 
the Majority Report on the rate of exchange, 
Thait a gold coinage would be the most desire 
ble thing for the purposes of the currency їп 
India i& apparent from the proposals made for- 
it by the Government of India. Tt ts assumed 
that the Indian people are not prepared -to have 
a purely paper currency althongh they can be 
deceived by п token coinage. — 

As has been remarked pure, Economists tre: 
ler à curreney which is not of an intrinsic vale, 
The present was a nice opportunity for enforc- 
ing that principle. Silver is less valuable than 
gold and, even if oue wished, its production 
cannot be stopped, | To dVenionetise it, therefore, 
wouhi cause the widest Bluctuntions іц Ње 
builien parity of thee metals all the world 
over. Gold was not abundant and sined the 
greater purt of the foreign tride of India was 
net so much with America, which had the 
largest quantity of the metal, as with the British 
Empire, which had a limited quantity of it, the 
introduction of the gold coinage in India, it 

was felt, would still more reduce the resources 
of the latter. Besides, people of India have to 

e accustomed to the paper or token currency 
йз the European nations have perforce to get 
themselves accustomed to it, As a matter of 
fact, it is immaterial what currency a conntry 
has, so long ws it is able to stabilise prices of 
commodities. Since in India the exchange has 
the greatest say in the tatter, the question of 
prime importance їа the rate of exchange. 

All token currencies require canefis) manage- 
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шеш. Its advantage of cheapness is counter- 
balanced by. its disadvantage of the intrinsic 
loss to the people using it1. When inthe last 
decade al tlia last century the ruper wai appre- 
ciated by the closure of the mints all silver 
stocks depreciated. Oniy in this decade when 
“a attempt was made to stubilise thy rate of 
exchange by deflection crores of rupees were lost 
and that too in. vain. Now (September, 19261 
the price of silver. is falling; Therefore, in 
onder to keep the exchange steady, deflection 
hes beem practised: It is well-known that 
deflection of-a currency cheapens prices and in- 
Пий of it makes them dearer, So by mani- 
pulations prices of commodities both in the: land 
and imports аге subject to finctuation, however 
imperveptible the processes might be. So the 
recommendations of the Commission to propa- 
Gate a token currency, whether printed ou 
papir or a metal, is- a momentous method re- 
commended only ‘with a view to keep in. hand 
the inánipulations of exchange, 

The Indian Stites have no exchange pro- 
hiems. Trt iš truie that the exchange rate affects 
their: imports. As things stand at present, rise 
im the price of imports will leave them un- 
affected. Their cheapening will encourage the 
inflow of luxuries. The exports will be affect- 
ed in the reverse proportion, But it will not 
lie a disadvantage, What they want is. a stable 
currency so as.to keep prices: stealy. 

It is now a recognised fact tut. no depend- 
tice ean be placed on the output of silvcr. 
Аз а by-product too it hüs to be produced, 
Therefore, the only metal fit for a steady 
currency is gold, It would Бе to the advantage 
of the States, with no foreign dela to pay, to 


have a gold currency with. open anints, "The 


silver should be made a subsidiary coin. ‘The 
price of gold із not likely to much wary in 
different countries, 

Even in the advanced countries, where 
people understand the intricacies of economics, 
the paper currency zs now prevalent has had 
to be backed by metallic reservea: Germany 


learnt it at the cost of unprecedented sacrifices 


and privations to at least a class of its people. 
Fratice has not the means of giving that back- 
ing. In India, perhaps, there is ample gold to 
Profit by amd support a currency of that metal, 

The ctirrency requirements of India, except- 
ing a few Indian States, are as follows; At 
present, there are abotit 450 crores of coins and 
%3 chores of paper currericy. A fourth of the 


former may be regarded as. locked up in the 


tesctves. Not more than a third or fourth in 
КОМ coins, with about mn equal amount in the 
quantity of subsidiary silver coim, will meet-the- 
requirements of the case, In fact, with-a gold 
backiug paper currency may fourish. This will, 
at впу fale, appeal te the sentiments of the 
peuple, 

It may be feared that India with its love. 


ior the special metal, and its commanding 


position as at exporter of commuoilitics, witch: 
are necessities to foreign countrics, and. its 
backwardness iu the matter of utilising scenes 
which are necessaries in a higher standard of 
living prevailing elsewhere, a gohl coin in this 
country will attract gold from outside in lurger 
quantities than before, just us America las 
done, and is doing, on account of its position. 
аз а creditor country, and thus micetto the 
Western metallic currencies: The amount will be: 
lhoarded and if mints are kept open to the public, 
boarding is net much to De feared. It may be: 
argued that the gold bullion standard, recom. 
mended by the Comission, means tint gold in 
sufficiently large quantities would be available 
for exchange for rupees of currency notes which 
means tat the base supporting the currency is 
gold und not silver or mere credit. In the first 
place, exchange banks and a few private bankers. 
cam alone utilise this opportunity. Besides gold. 
coins being demonetised, the gald available may 
have-to be transported in bulk. with its atten- 
dant expense amd risk. — It ean help at steadying 
Hie exchange but üt a cost. What would be 
saved by oot minting. gold coins would. be 
omiiter-halanced by the factors mentioned 
above, It muy be argued that a large quantity. 
of gold has.been fixed in order. to prevent hoard-- 
ing of it; on the other hand, ip is clear that for 
ordinary purpases of currency the measure боб 
not count. -Ft is only for exchange that it-has. 
been suggested. 

Another argument in favour of deninaetisimi 
silver instead of goll, ns has been proposed, is 
that the price of silver i. terns. of gold. i$ not 
likely to.tise Lut to fall, -The Commissioners" 
anxiety. seems to be of its rising and so they 
wish to avoid lowering the melting paint of the 
coin. Js. this із beim written (end of 
September, 1926) the bullion price of silver has 
fallen to-304 per ounce and less. This shoul 
drive out the rupee from cireniation — Tt is true 
that the demonetisation of the rupee might ail- 
versely affect the trade of India with China and 
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other Eastern countries with silver currency, 
but the remedy lies in adjusting the tariff and 
notin the token currency which requires at least 
an equal amount of manipulations; if indeed not 
more. Some have advocated the opening of the 
mints: for silver coinage. If this were done it 
may stimulate trade with the countries men- 
tioned above, but would lead to all the troubles 
experienced in adjusting budgets, and the level 
of prices and wages and tariff difficulties: ‘The 
only feasible currency is a gold currency and 
no half measure would be beneficial to India. 
The Commission, having unanimously come 
ta. the conclusion that a paper or token currency 
was the one most suitable to India, and having 
also discovered that it came to a breaking point 
in rozo-21, have suggested several safeguards 
agaist a recurrence of the latter, The gold 
exchange standard was saved from annihilation 
In 1920-21 directly owing to the effects of the 
war, among which the turning of India from a 
debtor to a creditor country, and secondly, and 


aa à consequence of the first, America: having 


come to its rescue. The ropee was then linked 
to the pound sterling. "The Commission have 
recommended by its suggested measures the 
linking of the rupee to gold. In order to per- 
petuate this relation the Commission have 
recommended many measires. The foremost 
among these is what is called the gold bullion 
standard, At a rate of rupees 21-3-10 per toli, 
the Government will be prepared tu sell ano 
ounces of gold or similar quantitiesof it. Some 
other suggestions, such as the amalgamntion of 
the two reserves, the demonetisation of the 
sovereign, the reduction of the silver reserve are 
subsidiary to it. ‘The device to back up a paper 
eurrency by operations in bullion is not a new 
device. On the conclusion of the peace, 
Germany found its industries. disorganised and 
the finances a heavily indebted country. "These 


things meant more imports and practically no 


exports. Having been drained of her gold, she 
resorted fo the paper currency. Her paper 
niurks first found favour in foreign countries at 
small rate of discount, on the supposition that 
the coin was backed by gold, as in the orthodox 
finance. The Germans knew that such was not 
the case. So they accumulated wold reserves in 
foreign countries, after meeting their home 
requirements by the sale of paper marks. Tu 
course of time the world discovered the trick 
and although the paper ‘marks circulated in the 
tountry at unthinkable discounts, they lost 
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exchange value. By this time the Germans had 
recovered from the shock of the war and their 
industries began to prosper, ‘They then intro- 
duced thé present Reuter'a marks which are 
backed by real gold and property. Their 
troubles are now over. But belimd this is the | 
fact that Germany will always bein the position 
to maintain the quantity and the quality of her 
exports and like France, being a free nation, 
сип restrain its imports. 

India's exports are dependent upon the 
monsoon. The position she has gained as a 
creditor country is a diminishing factor since 
there is a big drain upon her resources owing 
to the Home charges and other invisible imports 
due to her position as n conquered country, 
Ordinarily the balance of trade is in. tts favour 
und, owing to the stage of the standard of living 
at which she is, purt of its importe consists of 
gold and silver bullioi, Hut, in the event of 
the volume of her exports being adversely 
affected, she will have to meet the price of 
unports by the payment of precious metals, 
since her paper currencov will have no value 
even in foreign countrics, as it has thot) the 
backing of the British. Govermment and more 
especially so as the people liave had such a bad 
example of the Russian roubles and the German 
mark and the repudiation of these currencies hiv 
those countries. 

It is noteworthy, however, that nowhere 15 
there a suggestion to locate the. amnlgamated 
reserves in. Indin ; on the contrary, tlie пруток: 
uot that part of it should De in. gold securities 
signifies that it should be located in. London. 
Only half of the gold bulliou is to be kept in 
India. It is also suggested that the silver 
reserve shall be held in India und in the transi 
tion period it shill be partly hell im the 
Government of India’s own securities, “This 
suggestion and the suggestions witli regard to 
the non-eonvertibilitv of the currency. notes into 
silver соп, fen Ше oniy nietallie coim to lue 
current, must be received with considerabile 
anxiety. Even the obligation to aell ör buy gold 
at the rate of rupees at-3-10 in quantity af 4oo 
ounces is to be so arranged as to make the affer 
availible for exchange purposes only: So, the 
[per eurretiey being the token metallic currency 
is to be maniptlated with à view to the exchange 
trade only, anil in order that internal prices be 
stabilised pari pasu with the exchange rates, 
steps have been suggested which would retard 
the inflow of gold into India. 
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The Commision has, therefore, deyoted the 
bulk af the space of its report to the establish- 
ment of an organisation. which would achieve 
the objects which have been mentioned above. 
It is the proposed Reserve Bank, as it would 
free the currency. manipulations from the 
control of the legislatures. The Reserve Bank 
would be an independent organisation and its 
шап function wonld be to control the currency 
and the rate of exchange. This bank would 
free the Imperial Bank to compete with private 
ond joint-stock hanks. ‘The restrictions on it, 
which prevent it from fully entering inte it. 
would be removed, Some of the restrictions 
appear to be quite capable of being evaded and 
in practice they are =o evaded and there are 
others which are meaningless. To take an 
instance of the latter, while the bank may lend 
money on the security af two persons, whose 
crédit may be based. simply oti the reports, how- 
ever properly secured, it may not lend money 
om mad property. It fails to be a Banker's 
Bank and its trade activities too are limited. 

The establishment of the new Reserve Bank 
will create an organisation which, while te- 
moving the restrictions on the activities of the 
Imperial Bank, would, at the same time, affect 
its resources. ‘This bank will be authorised to 
issue its ovn notes which will be legal tender. 
Besides. the Government balances, thie share 
holders’ money and its own notes will give it 
the necessary status to contro! its. mantipulution 
Of stabilising the mates of exchanges eni 
interna! prices. But this bank, the horrowinz 
activities of the Government and the grand re- 
житсе» of the Imperial Bank, muy crusty all 
foreign exchange) and Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks in India. This danger should te foreseen 
and i& should be tret, 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the profits of 
the Bank, after deducting a certain percetrtage 
for siirebolildrs, ete,, are to go to the Govern- 
ment. But if the object which. the Commission 
has expressed is to encourage banking habit 
among tho people and, if it is mot desirable, 
as 4s obviously the case, that the finances of 
the country should be tanaged on socialistic 
Principles, then it is desirable to stick to the 
original jdea of developing the Imperial Bank 
into a State Bank entinsting it with all the 
functions transferred for the reserve bank by 
placing further restrictions, if necessary, on the 
working of the fotmer. "The setting free of the 
Imperial Bank from its present restrictions atid 





the creation of the reserve bank, as proposed, 
would stifle all other big banking organisations. 
It may be that in the present condition of the 
Indian people, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission would encourage people to invest their 
savings to a larger extent than before. Even 
as it is the- Government of India is the biggest 
debtor in the country, and what the Commission: 
desire is to utilise its position to support the 
sort of currency as it has favoured. 

The third most important proposal made by 
the Commission is the fixing of the rate of 
exchange. On this question economists have 
expressed most divergent views owing to the. 
point of view from which ‘they Have locke! at. 
it. This question has a direct hearing on the 
charecter of the foreign trade of India, бо 
long as there was a fixed parity between the 
roid and silver bullion. and. when there were 
token currencies this question did not exist. 
Hut when gold appreciated, Le., when silver fel 
in values as compared with gold, comparative 
values of gold and silver currencies begun t 
flactuate. “The only course left open wis ly) 
give ip silver for making: coins, except for subh- 
šiiliary purposes: But the success whieh the 
paper currency had achieved in India, firstle 
swing to people beeing accustomed to Hundis, 
which served as paper currency, and secondly, 
to its lending itself to be carried with greater 
safetv than metal coins, and the diffenlties dt 
began to meet with in finding gold metal for 
coinage purposes, without disturbing world 
markets, led the Government to introdüce the 
gold exchange standard. As for trade and its 
own. purposes, having to make large renitinnecs. 
of Home charges and for the purchase of stores, 
stabilisation of thoe rate of exchange was a 
necessity and owing to the propagation of the 
token. currency the Government had taken проц 
itself the duty of maintaining the exchange nt a 
fixed rate. E 

When after certain vicissitudes it fixeil jt at 
25. рег тирсе, їп spite of the strong protest of 
Mr. Dadiba: Dalal, the Government found that 
it could net be maintained for trade purposes- 
and the stability it brought into its accounts 
was like the devices of the administration of an 
Indian State in the southern-most part of India, 
which keeps its accounts in the terms of the 
local currency, although the coins are the 
Pritish coins. It is now sought to rectify the- 
anomaly by fixing the rate of exchange at T4 
l. per raper. 


‘extent, 


that extent. 
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‘The question as to which of the two rates, 
vix xs 4d: per ripee favoured in the minority 
report’ or is. 60. advocated by the majority, 
would. be beneficial to India, could oniy bede- 
cided from the view-point that may be taken 
as regards its forcign trade. Tt is obvions that 
the rate proposed ts favourable to imports from 
countries with a-gold corrency, As compared 
with the. pipen their ctirrency beodines dëpreciit- 
ed and so they can sell things cheaper, while 
to same j^ of exports the rate will also be 
favourable. But India's exports are not of the 
amë sòrt, and even if they were it is incon- 


celvable that countries which expert things of 


a certain sort vill import things of the same 
land, Theoretically also other exports too are 
adversely affected since Compared with other 


gold currencies, the rupee beconies appreciated 


and so for a rupee worth thing less gold will 
сети; in than the exchange were atts: ad. The 
shove would tmean that imports from gold- 
using countries would receive s bounty of 124 


‚рс. and exports from this country would be 


burdened: with an export duty to the same 
Similariv, the trade with countries with 
silver currencies «тайа be affected becanse while 


fot jroods exported from India they would have 
‘to pay higher price, for things they would ex- 


port they would get more price in the currency 


of the country: 


But the bulk of Tula'i exports consists of 
of raw materials, an appreciable part of which 
¢cotsists 4f food-grains, So an export duty on 
it would mean cheanening of the. foed-grnins to 
There is also the large item öt 
raw cotton, which is mostly exported to 
countries with silver currencies. Although it 
їз not a monopoly of Tndia, yet it might be help- 
ful to Indian milis to Tiave an export duty on 
cotton. At any rate, from the point of view of 
Indian States which nre largely exporters of 
Taw materiale and the -stantari of living 


which is not very high, which implies that they 


do fiot rise many imrorted things, the rüte of 
тз. Gil: per ipee is not disadvantageous. More- 
aver the remevty for chespened imports, especial- 
Ty luxuries, Vies in raising the import dities on 


поз! articles. Moreover, in the present state of 
the - industries in Indis, which requires 
machinery, which it cannot produce, cheapencd 
imports 1s not a disadyantace. It is trae that 
for manufactured articles which have 3 sale 
outside the country a general] export as duty 
would practically be levied by the higher mite. 
of exchange would be a» handicap. ‘But it is 
not yet demonstrated that the capacities of either 
the home markets or those of other coimtries. 
not wet captured by either the European 
or Asiatic countries have all кеп спат. 

Perhaps, the higher rate of exchange hoax 
hern proposed to he stabilised on account of the 
restrictive effect it would have on the iniport 
ef gold bullion in the согу. In the first 
place, a token currency is in itself a great 
hindrance to the full entrance of billion inta 
the country. The effect of the lower-or higher 
exchange: rate on the import of bullion is only 
a question of degree. Owing to the fall in the 
price of silver, nniess the hoards were coming 
out, the mport would be restricted apart from 
the exchange rate. Tt is only when the price 
of silver rises that the restriction of the rate 
would be felt, If matters are to be judged from 
what has happened in France, it is likely that 
silver hoards would come mit, Tf they do so, 
however, there fs roam for them since the 
buthon parity of gold now (end of Sept, toz6) 
is higher than the rate at which the Govern- 
ment is advised to sell the bullion against the 
sterling: or the ruper, 

"The Indian States, (hose which have given 
of their curreticy for all times and alse those - 
wlio have given it off for a certain period oro 
being dragged with the currency policy ot the- 
paramount power. Tt is to their interest flat 
India should have: a gold currency with gold 
coin, with an open mint. Tt is not nt all certain 
that such a policy would adversety affect cither 
India or the rest of the world. Indian; which i» 
Tow acctistomed to a token currency would not 








-he devouring the gold coin like a hungry beast. 


A gold ciency with gol? coins would give 
equal chances to the trade, commeree and indus- 
tries of India with the rest of the worl, 
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THE POETRY OF SYED AKBAR HUSSAIN, AKBAR* 


By KHAN BAHADUR SHAIEH ABDUL QUADIR, Bar-at-Law. 


Sved Akbar Hussain, of Allahabad, who lias 
piven to the world so many memorable poems 
in Urdu, under the nom de plume of Akbar, 
шау be regarded as one of the greatest oi 
modern Urdi writers. As one who represents 
the spirit of the present age and gives a frank 
and fearless expression to the sentiments that 
аге uppermost in many a thinking mind in 
India in these times, be is without a rival in 
the realin of Urile literature ani richly deserves 
the tithe of Lisan-ul-Asy which ts now his hy 
common consent. Lisaw-ulAsr (or “the Voice 
of the Period) was a happy epithet which was 
once applied to him in the pages of the 
Makhan, Tho Urdu press liked the expression 
and adopted it and the tithe is now constantly 
us? with reference to this eminent poet, It 
describes him very aptly and brings out the 
most distinguishing feature of his writings. He 
represents the reaction of the East against the 
inflnence of the West, particularly so far as 
the influence on Indian Musuimans is concern- 
о; най а such his writlies possess a more 
than ordinary interest for the students of Urdu. 

A brief notice of the life of Syed Akbar 
Hussain will not be out of piace, betore. we 
discuss his poetical works. Born at Bara 
in the U. P. in 1545, in a respectable Syed 
family, he had a more or less uneventful child- 
hiti except that he dhowed sigue of unusual 
intelligence very early in life, His father, 
Syed "Tafaz-uf-Hussain, was a gentleman of the 
old school inclined very much towards Sufism 
and his mother was a ludy of great piety. Не 
his inherited a strong tendenev to be religious 
minded which has cling ta him through life, 
Love of religion is the one theme to which he 
reverts again and again in his poems, Constantly 
Tetuinding a forgetful world, absorbed їп the 
attractions of material advancement, that they 
owe a duty to God ns well and must remember 
that they have to render an account of thom- 
s¢lves to Him. This furnishes the strongest, 


а | ни "E 


"This was first delivered ne- a lecture mmder thr 
awppices ef the Punjah University, 


uo breadth of views, 
when he sent him for English education to a 


the most persistent and the most characteristic 
note in his verse. 

Akbar's education in his boyhood wus very 
ordinary, but his fondness for learning amd lis 
resolute self-study gave him a fair knowledge 
of Arabic, Persian and English, How keen au 
intellect he was gifted with, would appear from 


the fact that he was barely ten when he could - 
write decent letters in Urdu and excelled mos 
boys of his age iu his knowledge of Persian? 


His father showed not only a foresight but als 
unusual for these days, 


Mission School. He had just reall a few ele- 
mentary books in English at ‘his school whei 


the Mutiny broke out am! the circumstances 


in his fumily took such a turn that his educa- 
tion had to stop for thë time being. His age 
then wüs only twelve. He kept on improving 
lis English, however, and continued his 
Oriental studies, though he had to enter. life 
quite early. 


practise as a Pleader, but he did not practise 
as such, becattse soon after his examination Tue 
was appointed a NXaib-Tahsilüur, In 1870 he 


got the appointment of u Reader in thè Migh. 
Court, Where his knowledge of English and of 


law improved considerably. In i573 he p | 
an examination qualifying him to be a Vakil 
of the Allahabad High Court and started prac- 
се де а Vaki In 188 he re-entered Govern- 





ment service as u Munsiff, in which capacity. 
he wis posted at Aligarh for some time. This: 
posting was arranged specially at Hie request 


of the latt Sir Sved Ahmad Khan aud his then 
co-adjutor Maulvi Samiullah Khan, who wanted 


to make nse of the talents anil ability ol Sred 
Akbar Hussain iv the great educational work 


they had started at Aligarh. They had 
evidently heard of his famo and expected to 
find in him a co-operator, who would be п great 
source of strength to them. In this, however, 
thev were destined to be disappointed. “The old 
sage af Aligarh and the young poet hecame very 


In 1550 he entered Goverment 
service, as a copyist In 1567 be passed his 
first examination im law, which entitled him tiy 
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good personal friends but im their ideals ol 
public life and education Sir Sved and Syed 
Akbar Hussain represented two opposite schools 
of thought and the poet never became reconciled 
to Sir Syed's way of thinking. His poctry, 
however, received a great impetus by coming in 
tutilact with Syrd Ahmad Khon and the name of 
the Syed and his work inspired many interesi- 
ing and readable poems of Akbar. In the 
‘College that was being established at Aligarh, 
Akbar saw au embodiment af Western thought 
аша influence and he began (o warn people 
against being fascinated bw its outward attrac- 
tions and becoming wimindfal of spiritual 
progress or of national self “respect. In the 
beginning those of his poenis which were 
inspired by a sense of alarm, at the success of 
Sir Syed! s propaganda, did not find favour 
except im the camp that was openly Hostile to 
the efforts of Sir.Sved, but gradually the trend 
of public opinion underwent a great change in 
his favour, and his voice, though solitary, 
gained very incl jn weight, so that it ia now 
generally recognised tliat he has done a distinct 
service by acting as a sort of a brake on the 
speed with which a certain class of educated 
Mitsulmans were trying to slavishty and blindly 
imitate the West. Akbar does not try 1o ignore 
the service rendered by Syed Alnmad Khan to 
the cause of education, He recognises thut the 
aim of the latter was to work for the uplift 
of lis’ community, His quarrel is with the 
miethod of work adopted at Aligarh. Не рої 
out that mere book knowledge or mere Up 
-aymupathy and outward ‘respect for religion can- 
not make young men religious: He emphasises 
the valne of personal infiuence in matters per- 
taining to religion. A glance from a man 
leading a. saintly life, he says, can create 
religion in a youthful] mind but religion can 
Aot be creüted by books or the buildings of a 
College. 


laa 2 2 2% d ap а 
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He laments, in another place, the tendency 
of these receiving Western education to lose 


all the inner good qualities of their fathers 
while retaining an otttward affinity to them, 
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This illustrates the tum /his thoughts took 
In Consequence of his contact with the College 


‘al Aligarh but we shull examine some more 


specimens of such thoughts later, ga we lave 
to resume the brief narrative of his life. Syed 
Akbar Hussain was promoted to be a Sab- 
Judge m 2885 and was appointed a Tudge-of 
the Court of Small Causes at Allahabad in 1894. 
He was selected for a District and Sessions 
Jivleship in the satme year and worked im that 
capacity at Allihabad, Jhansi, Menpuri, 
Benares aid Saharanpur, He hada chance of 
getting to the highest rung of the Judicial 
ladder. In fact it was understood that on the 
retirement of Mr. Justice Aikman of the 
Allahabad High Court he would succeed to a 
scat оп the High Court Bench but he retired 
from service before that, owing to some trouble 
with his eves, Ever since his retirement, his 
lile has been devoted to religion atid to: literary 
Pursuits and he as beguenthid] to u& a good 
deal of his-wisdom and experience in verses, 
most of which are as humorous os they are 
effective. He is now fairly old, being six and 
seventy, About the end of his life he hus aged 
faster than he would have done owing to the sad 
bereaverents experienced by him by the death 
of his wife, for wham te cared very much anil 


€f his second m Syèl Hashim Hussain of 


whom he was very fond. But in spite of such 
adverse circumstances his hrain is: active, his 
imagination fertile and his fund of hurmonr 
quite uünexhaüsted. Io verses. from- his рел 
whieh occasionally find their way to the Press, 
even now you do not ordinarily “ee traces of ond 
age or decay; Не is a good correspondent ani 
keeps in touch, through correspondence, with 
а large number of literary men in India. ‘His 
letters, however, are wrilten in a weis very 
much different from the hümorous style which 
you see in so many of his: (ere. The letters 
are almest always written in a serious struli, 
complaining of physical ailments, incidental te 
age, of menta! troubles: connected with the 
bereqveiments mentioned above and looking 
heavetiwards more than towards the earth anil 
things earthly. T have seen a good many of lis 
letters as T Have had the privilege of having a 
good many of them addressed to me or to some 
of my friends. IF a selected collection of his 
letters fs published it would give his future 
ndtnirers a true ides. of his persemiality. 
The rat collection of hts poems. was pub- 
lished under the name of Kultial.i:Akbar in 
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roS, It was followed by an: edition of his 
Hubaiat ar quatrains published by- the Maklzan 
Press A second part of tlie -K ulliat, consisting 


OE (Ghazale and other pieces bid: had tot 


leen quthtisted in the first collection of 1908 Or 
Which had teen subsequently written, came ont 


ш ror and TL understand a third part oi the 


Kulliat i$ now in Press atid will bring in bis 
later Denpositións. These publications owe a 
Rood ideal to the enterprise of Syed Ishrat 
Hussain, the eller and now the only son of 
Sved Akhar Huüssiu, Syed [shrüt Hussain has 
кни educated ut Cambridge: and has inherited 
^ taste for literature from his father, Bis visit 
to Etrope has heen the source af inspiration 
of many fine verses written by his father. 
Syed Ishrat Hussain hos made the editions of 
the Kuliai tterestmg bv giving, whenever 
necessary the time at which certain poems were 
written. I am told Akbur began to write verse 
when he was a mere boy of twelve, this shaw: 
ig that he was gifted bye natie The 
specimens of his Ghazal: written at the ape of 
9 are published in the Kwlliat Part T and show 
distinct promise ami power: None of the ideas 
which marked tim out later as one of the 
Masters of a new school of poetry are to be 
found in his early writings but judged by the 
Ohl паге prevailing in, Urdu poetry the 


following lites, written by him as a youth of- 


19 woni have done credit even to à nuiturer 
poet. of the old. sehool : 
229 ол б) ie s урод 
ate mel) tail а Е Јол, 
Jein oat gha houaa gopa hita 
ы Ы eee Jo ail 31 
РЕ „#39 lys Fan e el 
ё he Lh 3 © Ги IF by 
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Bo.) p © yy ed £ Gio a af 
esee d. fuo Ul teal pay oF ol ee 
= wy? oett най Lu 6 4.6 
Th was two years later in 1556, that Akbar 
fame ont before the public far the first time 


ne a writer of good (;harals, when one of liis 
Ghazali was recited at a pottical contest and 


aa have been written with the object of Hotties 
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elicited general applause. He continued. to, 
write Ghatgls of the ordinary type for several 
years, till ander ci ces whicli have been. 
ulliuded 10 /above liis thouglits took a definite 
turn and he began to write with some end in: 
view. 

Before noticing stel gi 









ing public opinion in various ways, I think it 
necessary to refer to a poem of hia in whick the 
rendered into Urdu verse Southey's well-known 
poem oon “Waters: of Rodora.’ T came across 
this translation long ago in the columns of somè 
periodical and it was a revelation to me of 
what could be accomplished in Urdu by a 
talented writer with as good command of his 
language. As the vocabularly of Urdu is not- 
very large, miany people think it is difficult to. 
translate successfully the writings of English 
authors into Urdu. Akbar's rendering of such. 
s piece of poetry as the. poem af Southey paint 
ing a word picture of the flow of water from- 
the hills te a valley; shows thë great possibili- 
tise of Urey in the domuin of expressintt, 

This transtation while revealing the powers 
of the Trdi language shows to a still greater 
extent the command which Akbar Ims on ít 
and I think this translation of his will long he 
remembered os one of the most remarkable 
poems in Urdu, for the author has made if his, 
own t6 stich in extent that but for the 





acknowledimont of its stret made by himsel£, 


no ome not acquainted with the original, could. 
say that it read like a translation. Tt is a kool 


sample of what may be done in Urdü by wav of 


describing. the beauties of nature. I Urdu 
poets have: done very little in thet Tine hither 
to, it is really because this stvle of writing was 

not in-demarnd, bat with the growth of a demand 
for wori painting in descriptions. of natural 
scencrv, there is mo reason why Urdu writers 
Should oot do well in this direction, We seo 
manv beautiful] pieces of natural poctry iu. thc 

writings.of Anis and among the more modern 
writers Arad, Hali and Atbar have shown con- 
siderable power, whenever they have tried to- 

describe nature. A poem in which Akbar dos- 

cribes his watching of the movements of. two 
pretty bititerflies. and the reflections that сенг 
to him, is very interesting. Coming now to the 
main characteristics of AkEat's poetry, T think, - 
we can divide them inte several heida, псн 

T mist confess that he hi so many subtle 
peenlinritics that jt is verr Нс (о attemnt 
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anything like an exhaustive enumeration. The 
main heads, however, are :— 

(a) His fondness for wit and lumonr 
and at times even for sarca@am and 
satire ; 

ib) Wis originality of thought and ex- 
pression ; 

(c His ardent. thought, subdue) patrio- 
tism atic 

(d) His decet and fervent love of religion 


There is another peculiarity of ‘his; which 
has ore to do with the outward garb than the 
anbstsnce of his poetical effusions and that: is 
his capocite to press the. English language into 
his áervice. At times he nes English words 
in Urdu. with great effect. At other times this 
‘tendency lands him into difficulties and has 
brought into existence lines in which the 
English words used dp not fit and which are 
not émlculated to enhance his reputation ав а 
writer of Urdu. 

We might discuss the above characteristics 
сие by one. Tt seems Akbar has a natural 
tendency for putting things homorowiy, He 
does so most often without any effort, though 
at times there ote traces of effort visible and 
to that extent the effect is spoiled. His famous 
puutrain on the olservance of fanla hy women 
ia an instance of his effortless humor -— 


ebb? dda. Bi y +—>® JA ы.) e 
bf yof e (у ope uie Lat ай 
l,—a LS a 192 of yl — P 
шн Qe some ap URS af aD. cif 


“Some (Indian) ladies were seen yesterday 
without their veils and Akhbar felt as if sinking 
into the ground by the shock this caused to his 
national susceptibilities. He asked them what 
Find become of their veils and they saill that the 
veil liad fallen on the senses of men." 

‘As a specimen of his satire on the "undue 
desire which most people have now a days for 
publicity, the followini simple tine is difficult 


Elus cls yh i a 21) 
‘Another line which occurs to me as illustrat- 


ing his facetious way of putting things, 
 Hlirstrates completely his originality of thonght 
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and expression. “You know very well that in 
Urdu ss wel] as in Persian wine is known as 
з) ——55ie., the daughter of the grape, — Akbar. 
has made a very pretty use of this metaphor 
in commenting on tlie evil effects of wine : 


yi дә > |; Le d shy us 
pa à thy LB) af „зш ы 


(The daughter of the grape has produced 
such a tunnoil in the world—what a blessing 
that the grape was not gifted with à son]. 
There. is a subtle allusion here to the popular 
Indian notion that daughters are mild and 
gentle and do not give trouble, while sons often 
tur out to be wild and turbulent. 

Look at the meaning crowded in another 
brief line amd the way of quitting things i so 
characteristic of. Akbar— 


uA y Ler it igo yf Sle Litas уа 
How strongiy he recommends the learning 


of Westerti practical science instead of merely 
imitating European 19е :— 


сеї А Ы Ее ё ае ДЫ 
а Ш GE. ц АЦ 

1 have characterised Akbar’s patriotism 1s 
ardent but subdued, ‘The line last quoted 
shows how. anxious hc ie that India should 
materially advance. He is in favour of deve- 
loping home industries. He is for cultivat- 
ing a true spirit of independence. He is 
desirous that people may learn trade anil take 
to iL as a mans of livelihood in preference to 
service, He wishes to see his country brought 
ta the level of other countries of the world. 
He has à message of hope for his countrymen 
and looks forward to hetter dirs for India. 
and the East in general, but with all this he 
seems ta be à believer in moderation jn. thought 
and practice. 

As regards Akbar's religious spirit it per- 
mates all but the cirllest of his writings. 

He atys: 


la) d sent shi jG ST oi uhr D my 
ld уа Ueto By du £ Cabs 03 


"Logic could not hold its own against death. 
The heart had therefore to lay its head at the 
feet of religion. "' 


JOURNALISM Аз А VOCATION. 


Speaking in the more philosophic forni of 
religion known as Sufism he says.— 


е-е 


D consciousness + sata sufti talk agree- 
able to the soul even though I could. not. under- 
stand the meaning of it, my heart derived indes- 
cribable joy.” 

T have stated already thot Akbar has a 
knack of using English words in Urdu. This 
is tot liked by those who insist on keeping up 
the purity of the langnage, hut those who know 
that Urdu is already a mixture of several 
languages see no harm if it is enriched further 
by the introduction of some English words. In 
fact, « large number of English words lave 
become now x part of the Urdu language and 
no ene objects to them. Akbar, however, is 
not content with those words which have 
become assimilated, but is constantly bringing 
in other words for the use. of which there is no 
precedent. He will himself  suceced in 
establishing a precedent in some cases while in 
others the utmost that will happen is that. the 
innovation may be tolerated in his ease but most 
probably will not be followed hereafter. 

In the part of the Kulliat where humoros 
pieces are given there are a few lines which 
seem to transgress the bounds of decency and 
good taste. One can quite understand amy one 
saving something of that kind im a private 
assembly of intiniate friends but the same can 
seateely be justified in a printed collection af 


JOURNALISM AS A VOCATION,* 
Ву Мк. К. МАТАКАХЈАМ, В.А. 


Ерітов. Indian Social Reformer and the Indian Daily. Mail. 


The Young Men's: Christian Association, 
under whose auspices we meet this evening, has 
——————— A — rl 


"A lecture delivered at the Y ACA. Bowen 
Methewint Hall, Borna 


delivered, is no more. Thè quatrains, mà à rete 


arrange! @ series of lectures on the ры 


the poems of a poet нке Akbar. It may be 
expected that ini any subsequent edition the 
pruning knife willl be ¢ carefully used: and 
the collections freed from: anything which p 
he unworthy of such a good writer. — | 
Akbar though jealous of the rights of dis 
own nation has Been both bv temperament and 
training a friend of the British. He lis much 
in his writings which shows tlie esteem aud ad- 
mirütion he has for the British nation, He is 
not tmmindful of the good that has been done 
to India by her contact with England and often 
tells his countrymen that they may take all 
that is good and all that is useful for them 
from the civilisation of the West, provided they. 
do not do so at the expense of their own. In UK 
many ways he is inclined to be too « | 
and toa orthodox. I have reproduced a D 
quatrain of his about parda. "This is w pet 
subject with him. There are many among the 
educated Moslems who do not see eye to 
with him on this subject and who desire at feast 
à relaxation of the bonds of Parda but the forces 
nf conservatism. an this point ns Tepresentest hy 
Akbar have been strong so far. Akbar is, how- 
ever, enuseions that a change is likely to come 
and predicts it [n a. tone Half resigned to. 
he regards as inevitable when he says: Akbar Ў 
is, no doubt, a supporter of pardah, bit How 
long enn he or his quartrains last ?"^ | 


"Ales! One. pert of bhi propheev T do 
amt Akbur, who wae alive Pin Uie tecture! wa 



















litetatsiTe- will Гані Золи, hus (heir effect, so fur sa U 
черем referred ш abore in concerned ts already 
r decline IA. D). 


avenues im which educated Indians find work — 
und livelihood: The subject on which T have 
heen asked to speak is, “Journalism os a 
Vocation." -T have been » journalist in: one way 
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vor another for over thirty years now, and T have 
felt it my duty to place whatever experience I 
have guined at the. disposal of young men. enter- 
ing the profession. I have put down my 
thonglis mss they occurred in this paper, with- 
uut attempting to weave them into a thesis, In 
the word “Vocation” as it is most often used 
nowadays, the economic uspect of work seems 
t6 be more empliasised than what may be called 
its ethical aspect. Strictly, however, a yvocntion 
is the work to which опе feels an imperative 
call, the remuneration. being an incident and 
iot by any means an inseparable incident, The 
phrase, that a. man lun missed his vocation, 
brings this: ott clearly. А vocation. is the 
wotk for which one has special aptitudes aul 
the performance of which makes one happy. 
Congenial work is even more Important than à 
‘congenial spouse to one's happiness, because 
one's work is closer to one, 15, in fact. more a 
part,of one, than any human relation. 


Wat Jovexapisa Means, 


In speaking to you of journalism as a vora- 
tion. I shall keep rather more to the original 
and correct meaning of the term than !à its 
Tutter-duy sense as à means of remunerative cih- 
ployment. Not that T underealue the remunera- 
tive side of the subject, bat that ow tlia side, 
journalism largely: follows the same law of 
supply and demand which regulates wages in 
other trades. and professions. Tam glad to tell 
vou that journalism as 8 remmnerative occupa- 
Hon has consulerably advanced since I first put 
mv foot across its threshold. Of course, it is 
not a profession for those who wish to become 
millionaites or even dakh-haijes. Tut T think 
it iy Safe to say that the profession affords a 
reasonable chance in life for young men with 
the necessary -eqitipment. 


Wao 15 4 forgwArraT? 


Whe I speak of a journalist, I am not of 
course, thinking of newspaper owners, though 
in India we have not vot had à Lord Northcliffe 
or à Hearst: The term is lonely teed among 
xs im another direction, I have known persons 
who called themselves Journaltsts because thev 
Май written some letters. in the newspapers 
When the Journalists’ Association was formes! 
we had some difficulty in defining a journalist 
We were agreed that.a man who merely owned 
n paper was not a journalist. It was suggested 


that a journalist was one who earned Боа living 
from: a newspaper or periodical. There were 
two objections to this: first, that some eminent 
journalists did- nor depend for ther living on 
their. papers—Dr,. Besant, the present President 
of the Association, for instance. "There is also 
the cuse of political leaders who seldom write 
anything though they choose to put themselves: 
forward as the editors of the newspapers con- 
ducted] in the interests. of their party. Apart 
front that, a newspaper i$ nt once a factory and 
а business as wells a literary organ. The fore-. 
man of the printing department amd sales 
manager of à newspaper are not journalists, but 
just printers and salesmen. ‘Phe term applies 
only to those engaged in supplying or preparing 
the literary pabulum in the paper. These may 
be divided into three broad groups - (he reporters 
lin. which may be included the. mofussil corres- 
pondents), the sub-editors, ani) eters and 
Assistant Editors und Jeader-writers. These 
three classes are undoultedly jourmilists, who 
ever else may or may not be entitled to be 


included m that term. 


KNXOWLEDUR OF SHORT-HAND EssexTiar. 


In my opinion, there is not or should not be 
an impassable barrier between these three 
groups. As a matter of fact, we have two cone 
pieuous examples in Bombay, of met who 
became great editors after passing through the 
reparters’ and snb-eilitors’ grades. An occupa- 
tion in which men are deharred from aspiring to 
the highest ranks is nore or less a blind alley 
occupation, The only difficulty js that reporters 
and sub-editors fand sometimes editors too) dn 
eur newspapers are after teeritited not on the 
principle of the fittest, tut of the cheapest man 
for the job. This, of course will luve to be 
changed, Unforinnately, — ín Bombay {суг 
Vriversity fen learn short-hand, as in’ Madras 
where newspaper teporting is consequently. on. à 
higher level. Same of omr reporters are wonder- 
fully efficient, Hotwithstanding this initial 
handicap, but it is obvious that their general 
education puts + limit to ther scope in journa- 
lism. Mich. cheap. fun is poked at Midian 
University education nowadays from within and 
without, and there is certainly much room for 
improvement in it. But it is not so worthless 
as it is often described, and the avernge Indian 
graduate, given a fair Reli, is quite capable af 
doing «as well as the average gradinite -of 





European er American Universities, Our ideal 
should be that every reporter and sub-editor, 
should have taken a good са degree, or shonkd! 
at least have read op the standard, In 
special cases, Hewspaper memes should give 
facilities to prontising undergradyates to attend 
Colleges «while working part time in them. 
This can be easily dome, and iu some cases this 
ls been done, but it cin be more avetomatical- 
ly arranged. A- good knowledge of short-hand 
is very useful to journalists, A well-educated 
young. man with a know ledge of short-hand, is 
sooner likely to get a footing im a newspaper. 
office than one without it. 


Tux DvrY or 4 RurokTER. 


There üre one or two observations which 1 
shoul! Like to make iti regard to reporting, 
Sometiines Gite sees Comimetits interlarded in 
ти of public meetings, which, iii my opinion, 

is sbsolmtely improper, The reporter's duty is 
tü give as fair and accurate à report of the pro- 
ceedings as he can, whether he is reporting in 
à Court or st à publie meeting. He has no 


right to inport his personn! fectings or opinions 


In the report, One who cannot keep out his 
prejudices or preferences from his. work, is un- 
fitted to be entritsted with tlie important. duty 
of reporting. ‘The reporter is the member of the 
staff of n-mewspaper with whom the public comes 
most im contact, and its reputation depends to 
» large extent on his honesty, wprichtness and 
“tse of duty. 


Tug Sve-Entrtog. 


Next in the newspaper hierarchy comes the 
suh-editor. He seldom writes much but he does 
something tore. Tt is his Tirsiness to deal with 
al! reports, news-letters und telegrams, and ex- 
tracts from other papers to put them into shape, 
ond to give the headings which bulk so largely 
m the publie eve, People who are not acquaint- 
ed with the inner economy of à newspaper affice 
do not know what an enormous power for good 
or evil is concentrated im the hands of the sub- 
editor: If he is 3 màn of education, wide ont- 
оок сапа clean mitid, he presents the news in 
sucli o way as to bring ont the pure, the clean 
and the good which, after all, are the dominant 
elements in human society. and without which 
“ciety cunnot exist. If he is nnrrow, ill- 
educated and gross; he puts the things that ae 
tme and beautiful and of good report in the 





background, while giving prominence t f 
dirty, the ugly and the vile which. шогышна, 
hus à fascination for the mass-mind especially: 
in cities, ‘The powers of suggestion is now gene- 
rally recognised and the headings giyen to news 
are potent instruments ef suggestion. All of 
us aleplorg communal misunderstandings. Sui 
editors can do uot a little to minimise them if- 
(hey make it a point not to emphasise in their 
headings, the communal factor, A manis con- 
victed of nssanlt am] is sent te jail, [eit really 
of any significance that he is a Hindu or a Ma 
homedan, that the fact should be paraded in a 
headline? ; Or a merchant i8 charged with Eraiul 





or a lawyer of professional misconduct. What 





matters it, what religion the merchant pro | 
or what the shrine at which the lawyer worships? 
H we nigormusly banish communal refere 





from headings, we shali do something to ae 


the tension between onr communities. It ts the 
(huts: of sub-editers to make the paper attractive, 
hat. truth: 


than their opposites, 


Trt LRADER-W RITER. 


Now [come to tho third group who write the 


leading articles, deal with correspondence amd 


A m E NE. 


generally control policy. When a young man 


thinks of journalism it is this group which he 
lias in mind, and rightiy too. The casiest thing a 
it is” 
tho very thing which a young man who. wishes 


to write is invective: And for that reason 
to make his mark in his. profession, should 
religionsly avoid, People will tell you thar you 
write very thoughtinily, but that you shonld put 


à little more ginger hi xonr writings. -l-say, 


avoid all spices. Treat your reader seriously. 
Regard him as one who is anxious to form a. 
just pigment wane give hin alb thy material 
impartially for doing sò: Do not pile up adjec- 
tives of. jmlgment. 
offended by your attempt to coerce him into 
your view, Remember that the right of 
criticism is largely the privilege of appreciation. 


Years ago, ina Convocation address, T came 
across an exhortution ta worli-be journalists: 


which sank into my mind. "''Remember'' said 
the speaker, '"'that what it costs vou little to 


write costs your victim much to read. Cm. 


another occasion n very eminent Indian—4his- 
was also many Years ago—said to me of a certain, 
journalist: “lL don't. mind criticism, but he 


| 


purity and love. are always more 
attractive to the generality of men and women 


The intelligent reader is 
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makes one look contemptible m one's own eyes,” 
| say that ro man has s right to do this to a 
brother4nan. Tf itis your object in criticising, 
as it shonld be, to convince one from whom 
you differ to your view, you will do it more 
certainly and effectively H you treat him) with 
respect, if you recognise the sound part oi his 
srgitinent and offer incts which, to you, seem to 
affect the validity. of the other parts. 

The suréest safeguard against attaching ex 
cessive Importance to criticism, is to train our 
selves to think impersonally of affairs, The 
past o£ X, V or Z, his motives and his mistakes, 
after all, count for little im the making of 
history. It is the principles that are dominant 
ut any given time which count, and the person 
courts only so far as he stands for them. IE we 
observe this distinction it is quite possible to 
contribute our quota of effective criticism with- 
out hurting. the most tender susceptibilities. 
Violent language is the language of weakness. 
Cardinal Newman, in a fine passage, compares 
the criticism of a cultured writer ond that ot an 
wnimined intelligence to the cutting of a surgeon 
and a butcher, the one is clean and healing, the 
other aude and murderous. 


CoprVATE Best Exouish ApTuors- 


There is a special remark. which 1 would 
‘here address to Indian young men writing in 
English. ‘The language, not being our motlicr- 
номе; our hold.on it can be retained fully. otily 
by constantly reading the best English litera- 
dure—not the latest record-seller, btt standard 
writers like Newman, Burke and George Elliot, 
Am Hierature, Sir Henry Maine, Frederick 
Harrison and John Morley in history and 
politics, andl in poetry Robert Browning, 
Wordsworth wid Shelley. Shakespeare and the 
Hible, ef course, need not be mentioned. 1 
know that there is n journalistic jargon of our 
time Which some Indian writers also, affect, Init 
personally T prefer to remain old-fashioned in 
this respect, and Г advise my yamg Indian 
frienda to lo likewise, The artist, somebody 
has sii, io known by whit he amita, Se, l 
niav add, is the editor. Y | 
fis pute прот himself, at editor is bound to 
observe in what he publishes from others. His 
purpose will he frustrated if he. allows others 
often snnoymously, to write things which he 
would not admit to his editorial columns. 
Although correspondents nt first resent 
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omissions god rejections, they ‘come to appre- 
ciate im course of time your purpose and to 


ailjust themselves to it. 


ÜBSERVE TOTAL ABSTINENCE: 


Here; let me add a word of warning. Lord 
Moriey in this “Recollections”, alludes to the 
temptations lurking in journalism to ''ill-starred 
Bohemian ways, that waste priceless time, im- 
poverish character, and as often as mot spread 
long trails of overhanging cloud through life." 
1 have known brilliant Indian journalists who 
have drifted to ship-wreck in their prime through 
contracting the habit—fatal to Indians—of drink. 
When an Indian intellectual takes to drink 
other vices do not linger behind for long. Total 
abstinence is an indispensable condition ОЁ 
success for Indians in journalism. The best way 
of ensuring this is to uttach vourself carly in | 
vonr carter to some gréat cause which will hold 
vou in the straight path. [came across some 
virs ago the remark of a great English journal- 
ist, I think it was Sir Edward Cook, that 
journalism offers few worldly attractions but it 
gives one the opportunity of strikmg a bliwe for 
any great cause that he may have at heart. Some 
form of social reform, | prefer the old term to 
the new phrase “social service’’—is the most 
suitable for an. Indian. Do not be afraid of 
being called a crank, a. [addist or a. puritan. 
But for cranks and faddiats, the world would 
have remained much where it was in the dawn 
of time. | 


A JorgwNALIST & IDEAL, 
And now I must conclude. I have not, as I 


wared vou at the outset, said scarcely anything 


which would help you in making a fortune in 
journalism, ‘There hove been a few cases of 
Indian journalists who left large fortunes be- 
hind them, but they were not made in jourtial- 
ism, The opportunities of making money are, 
indecd, many and tempting. A rich man gels 
involved in « disreputable ease. He sends 
round an emissary to see that the report of it 
does not get into the papers. The emissary 
talks to you of many things, suggests that this 
particular case ia of no public interest, and 
eastally drops m hint that money is no consi- 
deration, This is a purely hvpothetical case. 
Ашай sich assaults. there i« only one sure. 
protection, and that is a keen realisation of the 
high socia] value of honourable poverty. 


JOURNALISM AS A VOCATION ит 


If T am to sium up in a sentence the whole 
duty of an Indian jomrnalist it i$ that lic should 
make his journal att instrumént for the constant 
diffusion of goodwill and harmony among. the 
several communities: which, in the dispensation 
ot Providence, have made their home im this 
land. 


I for ome sec & great purpose belind the 
history which has made India the meetin¢- 
place of Jews and Parsis, Mahoinedans and 
Christians, the ancient Raat and the modern 
West India, I feel, is destined to be the 
source of & great impulse in which will be 
dissolved the racial, national imr] communal 
problems wIneh perplex us. Tt ts fn the hands 
of each one of ts, who is it @ position, however 
shelitiv to shape public opinion, to help forward 
the fulfilment of this great mission laid upon 
India: Let the young Indian journalist take 
for tis motto Wolsev's advice: 
 "Sull in thy right hand carry gentle. peace, 
To silence enyiows togues. Be just and fear 
ТЫ | 


Work irs Own Rewari 


Chie important difference between journalism 
am] other professions is that the worker has in 
great part to work without knowing what the 
result is or even if there fs-any result at all. 
The lawyer knows whether he has. won or lost 
his case. “The doctor knows whether he has 
cured or killed his patient. But like the preach- 
er and the teacher, the journalmt oust he 
content to work without the stimnlus of know- 
ig the result of his Inbours. He mist cust his 
bread upon tlie waters in the hope that he will 
fitted dt after many days or hé may not find it Tn 
his lifetime. “This feature of journalism often 
сев ааста, One asks oneself, what is 
the good of tuking great pains over a paragraph 
oran article which will perhaps be read once, 


I" 


itat oll. Let us guard against this feeling. 
Professor William: James iu his '"Psyclology" 
has a very inspiring chapter on '"Habit' which 
I for many years Have commended to young 
men, and which T commend to you for careful. 
регина], 
has a close application to the point on which 1 
have just been speaking. 

Says Professor James: 

"Nothing we. ever do is, in strict scientific 
literalness, wiped ont. 
good side ns well as its bad one. 


drinks, so w€ become saints in the moral, amd 
authorities and: experts im the practical and 
scientific spheres, by зо many separate acts and 
hours of work. Let no youth have any anxiety 
abont the upshot of his education whatever the 
line of it may be, YF he keep faithfully bis 
eich hour of the working day, he may safely 
leave the final result to itself. He-can with 
perfect certainty, count on waking up some fne 


morning, to find himself one of the competent. 


ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he 
may have singled ont. Silently, between all the- 
details of his business, the “power of hrdging™ 
in all thot class of matter will have built itself 
up within him as a possession that will never 
pass awav.’ Young people should know thre: 
truth in advance, "The ignorance of it fins pro- 
habiy engendered more discouragement and 
faint-heartedness in youths embarking on 
arduous carcers than all other canses put 
together, ia 

One last word, and T have done, No one 
enti be a journalist who cannot keep a confi- 
desee, Ttis a good rule to decline information 
alfered to sos under the. pledge of confidence, 
аб тоге often than not, it may be mierely a 
trick to secure your silence. But if yor do 
réctive a colifidence, then tnder mo ciremms- 
tances should yoi betray it. 


I quote his concluding paragraph. It. 


OF course this has its 
permanent drunkards by so many separate: 


p g 
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TREATIES WITH INDIAN STATES AND 
GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE. 


By “INDOPHILUS.” 


A. special correspondent of an Indian daily 
on. November 27, 1926, reported that the 
Maharaja of Patiala was re-elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes aud that “the 
Maharaja mode a short speech in which he 
emphatically stated that the Princes of Indis 
were unnnimonusly of opinion that during the 
last few. vears there has been undue interference 
on the part of the Government of India in the 
internal affairs of Native States, sometimes this 
interference being against treaties and conven- 
tions, He said that this sort of interference 
Was resented by the princes, and they expected 
in the future it would cease.’ 

His Hiztness, it is to s noted, expressed 
his considered opinion that interference on the 
part of the Goverment of India in the internal 
affairs of Native States is against treaties and 
eanventiens, "Though the miler of the Patiala 
State has not had the privilege of enjoving his 
present relations with the Government of India 
by means of a treaty, the Seanad granting terri- 
tory, which was conferred upon him by Tord 
Canning after the Mutiny, assured him on the 
sti May, 1860 that "the British Government will 
not receive complaints from any of the subjects 
of the Maharaja, whether Masfcedars, Jagirdars, 
relatives, dependents, servants, or other 
classes." Exactly similar clause is contained 
in the Nabhan. Sanad and vet interference iw the 
interna] affairs of Nabhan was made necessary 
on a complaint made by the ruler of Patialu. 
“The Government of Lord Canning before issuing 
thes: Sotods to the Phulkian States had re- 
corded n minute asserting the right of British 
Government to sten in whenever it was 
necessary to set right serious abuses. If -this 
right of interference was not recognised and 
exercised to settle the recent dispute between 
the rulers of Nabha am] Patialu and which 
resulted in the deposition of. Nabha, it is not 
easy to see how the latter could. hope бо де! 
redress of his grievances, His Highness seems 
tp forget, however, that in carrying his doctrine 
to the extreme limits of non-intervention, that 
India has now come tinder the eye of public 


opinion, which would not tolerate oppression 
or corruption. | 

Formal agreements entered into by States 
are called treaties: But though the obligations 
of treaties are supposed to he perpetual, as far 
as the principies of international law mre con 
cerned, it will be clear from what follows that 
they cannot remain unchanged for ever. As 
circumstances alter the engagements made te 
anit them go out of date. “This view is support- 
ed by Hall who with regard to the permaneut 
Character or tmnchangcability of the provisions 
of a treaty snys:— 

On ilis exposing the nature of treaties to analysis, 
no ground appears for their (Native States) claim to 
exceptional reverence. They differ. only from other 
evidences of national opinion in that their true 
character cam generally be botter appreciated, they 
are sirong concrete facts, casily seed and easily 


andersioad. ‘They are, therefore, of the greatest mep. 


in making points in movemrriis of thought, If. treaties 
modifying an existing practice, or creating a new опа, 
are found to grow in number, amd to be made between 


Siates placed in cireninetanres of sufficient diversity | 
if they ate found to he universal for a while, then TE 


dwindle away, leaving « practice mare. or lesa ónt- 
firmed, then if it is knows that a БИН. hus lubes 
place beloven mew ond old Ideas, that former called 
im the aid of special rontracta till their victory wail 
established, and hat when they no longer nredeil 
external asaistatce, they no longer cured i expres 
themselves in the form of pocalul conventional law. 
While, therefore, treaties are nsuully allied with à 
change of lawthey have no power to били: сомот 


ed into authoritative doctrines, and they have hut 


little Independent cifect in hastening the moment aol 
which the alteration i» accomplished, Treaties are 
only permanenily obeved when they represent the 
eontinned wishes of the contracting parties. 
Professor Dodwell, while discussing British 


interference in the internal affairs of Wative 


States, rightly remarks that “however much 
interference is redtced, it is still in the majority 
of enses altogether prechuded by the strict letter 
of the treaties ; and nothing could restore in 
1018 the conditions under which they had heed 
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iramed, ot limit the obligations of a modern 


Suite to those which have been agreed on а 
century before" “There can be no absolhte 
right applicable tó human relations, These are 
affected in case of States by a body of interna- 
tional’ usage which always insensibly exerts its 
wholesome influence whenever particular rules 
are considered or discussed. It was on these 
principles Lord Chelmsford, while addressing 
the Chiefs" Conference at Delhi, on November д, 
tgro, declared that 

there is» mo doubt that with the growth of tew 
cnmiition® and unifiration of Jmtia onder the British, 
political. doctrime has constantly developed... 
Hie rélafiemis berween many States smi the Imperial 
Government fave been changed. The change, how 
ever, hoe come about in the intereate of India as a 
whole, anid © need hardly auv thar there bes been 
a6 deliberate wish te curtail] the powers of the 
Princes and hisis We cqianot deny, bowever, that 
the treaty position hos teen effector) and that a body 
ul maage, im some cases arbitrary, Imt. always beite 
valent, hns imsensihlv come into being. 

The Montiord Report on the same subject 
ваза: 

hanes We find that the position taken up by 
Govertinunt has been that the conditions under which 
мине of the trentics wxre executed have undergui 
materia! changes, and the -hteral fulfilment of 
particular obligations which they impose has become 
improctionble, Practine had been hased on. the theory 





thut trentios munsi bc remd a a whole, aid that they 


imat be interpreted in the light of tbe relatinns 
established hy the parties tH only at the time when 
a ferticolar treaty wae made, hut subsequently. 
The romli is thet there has grown up around the 
treaties a bedy of cose lae which any ome who is 
anxious to appreciate the prociae mature of the 
uxivtinw relations mus) explore in Government 
atvhives abd in text-books. 

‘This political practice which has effected, if 
not superseded the treaties, is being codified 
with the aid of Princes themselves. To explain 
this further, it inay be instructive to quote 
froin Lece-Warner who says: 

vyen viewed by themselves, without reference to 
the decision based on them or to the ateretions of the 
‘customary jaw, the treaties with the Native States 
imit be read of a whole, Toe much stress caret 
wll be laid on this proposition. In their dealing= 
with a toultitmde of States, forming one group of 
family, neither the Company nor the King's officers 
have aided to the collection without absolute necessity, 
Whenever a general principle called foe à conclusion a 


fresh agreement + with ñ single State whose : Щщ it | 
compelled. tite British authority. bo redure its relations 
to writing, the occasion was tke nor to revise the 
whole body of trealies tut to dechre the principle 
uiu] iis reasons in & sigle treaty. 

The: treaties with the Indian Princes are of 
the nature of the socalled $férsonmal treaties. 
They are centered into with the rulers of the 
States in their individual С © 
object of a personal treaty is to seat A dynasty 
or a prince upon a throne ór guurantee its 
possession, in so far as the agreement is directed 

to the imposition of that dynasty ór prince u= 
on the State or to their prolecijou against in- 
ternal revolution, because such contracts are in 
the interest of the individual Princes in their 
personal capacity, and not in their capacity a 
representatives of the will of the State. In 
such. eases, the treaty never affects the Stare 

except in so far as the individual who happens: 








to bé a beaks ruler is alls to t9 the resources of. 


the Stute for his private purposes, as all the 
Indian Ruléers do ut present. In an Indian 
treaty, the native Prince binds himself, his 
leirs, and successors; but not the State or the 
people of the State. On the contrary, the East. 
India Company repeated to its allie that they 
would not interfere iu their right to govern as 
they pleased. "The uncomproittising | terms of 
Article X of the ‘Treaty of Mandsaur with 
Holkar, which was introduced by Sir Joli 
Malcolm, ran thus: | 
The British Government hereby declares that it 


hos no manner of concern with any of the Maharaja's. 
children, felatives, dependents, ог  aubjectà, or 
&ervnnis, with respect to whom the Malarwja i 
alsudute. 
While éxcluding British interference in the 
internal affairs of Maharaja Holkar,: this clause 
also excludes the subjects of the Indore State 
from being parties to the contract which was 
concluded between the East India Company ou 
the one hand, aud Maharaja Malhar Rio Holkar 
on the other, a century ago. Hall says: ' A pact 
between two parties is confessedly inapplicable 
of affecting a third who has in no way ussente 
to its terms." In this view Hall is supported 
by the legal maxim res inler alios acla vel 
jüdicale altera nocere non debel, it boing сене 
sidered unjust thut a man should be affected; 
and still more that he should be bound, by nro- 
ceedings, in which he would not make байеке; 
cross-examine or appeal: ‘The treaty was made 
hy an individual from which the people of the 
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State were excluded; or in other words, It was 
not made by a ruler representing the will of 
the State or with the consent of the people of 
the Srate. As such, the treaty cannot be said 
to bind the State or its people. The condition 
laid down isa clear infraction of the universally- 
recognised principles or roles of morality, ii- 
asintich as it guarantees protection. not only 
against external foes but against the effects 
of revolution at home, It mskes the Indian 
ruler safe from all fear oi his people's violence 
owing to the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, a fact which makes his rule капу 
independent of the consent of lis people 
und assigns no limits to his authority in his 
own State. It takes no notice of the possible 
oppression of the rulers, who may go too 
far neglecting the welfare of the people, or of 
the aneient right of their people of revolting 
and killing the unworthy, wot and tyrannical 
rulers, Similarly in the treaty with Alwar, 
Article III gave guarantee against interference 
or the demand of tribute from the Maha Ruo 
Raju {i the treaty with Udaipur excludes. inter- 
ference of British courts ; ““The Maharana shall 
always be absolute rules of his own | country, 
und the British jurisdiction shall not be intro- 





duced in: that principality’; und when the State 


of Kashmere was crested, the Maharaja was 
informed, by- the ‘Treaty of Amritsar that he 
received it “in independent charge”, Such 
phrases of “oneoncern", “absolute rule’, arid 
“independent charge” have encouraged some 
enthusiasts Lo declare that "in its relations to 
the Government of Great Britain, British India 
is a State like other Indian States," and given 
confidence to some of the Indian Princes to 
claim equality with the Government of Intia: 
But this is perversion of facts and history, The 
intention of the Company's Government which 
was one of the parties to the contracts were not 
exactly those which the text of the treaties 
shows. Sir John Malcolm who personally 
concluded the treaty with Holkar, referred to 
above, wrote only a few years after that, "with 
courts of- Holkar, Dhar, Dewas; and nlmost all 
the petty States west of the Chambal, our rela- 
tions are different. These have been raised 
from a wesk ond fallen condition to one of 
cMciency, through efforts." About the 
капы time, the same officer wrote, “we have 
been neluctantiy compelled, by events far Бреус 
our power to control, to assume the duties of 
Lord Paramount of that great continent" тїт, 
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India; thereby meaning. that about 1845 the 
Company assumed the position of рога 
power, aud the native Princes coukl not be 
considered to be its equals or allies, even thongh 
most of the treaties with them were concluded 
by Lord Hastings about the year 18:8, Speak- 
ing about the Company's Government over the 
Princes and Chiefs of India Sir John Malcolm 

o 

6: government of influence and control which 
our condition forces us to Eexerciée over many of cor 
ties; These may be mitigated, though they cannot 
be wholly removed, by onr adopting the mean beiwesn 
two extremes; in our conduct towards the Native 
States which are thus situated. We uut ато = 
minute aml vexatious intericrence, which « 
ihe purpeec dor which ww maintmun them im iE 
by lessening their power, om! consequently their 
utility; aud that mote baneini course, which, satisfied 
with their fnlüling ihe general conditions of their 
alliance, gives a Llind support to their authority, 
however miinogs its measures wo the prosperity of the 
country anil the happiness of its inlabiinnte, 1i poluy 
requires that we &haul] povern a considerable part ol 
imha through the ajchcv ol its nutive prinses umi 
chiefs, it à our daüty to employ all our moral milti- 
ence mtd physical power t strengthen, instead ol 
weakening, these royal Ersirnmienta o£ Government. 
Mo s4poculition of comparative improvement, or better 
müministrution alouhl lead us aside from the path: 
The weneral good citected by cur strictly following ft, 
must always overbalance ony local, benefit which 
could be dernrved from a temporary deviation. Ш 
compelled by cireumetances to depart from thi course, 
М іа wiser to ussume om esercise the immediate 
soverciguiy of the country, than leave to such mock 
and degraded instrament any means to avenge ibem- 
selves on a power which hus rendered them delased 
tools oi its own misovernment, Those who are the 
wipporiers of a yaten, that Jesves 8 State, which our 








evershüdowing frienduhip hus shut vet from tbe sirti- 


«hine ef tiat splendenr which ence gave Inatre almost 
ta vices, ip Ше һу his own hand—to perish, anuided 
hy us, amid distraction which has been produced) by 
at interna] administration consequent to our alliance— 
oon haven rational argument bet that the spredieit 
death o£ anch Governments їн the best; became it 
brings them soonest ta the polit at which we cin lon 
Eronni that will be нанына яз legitimate both in 
Todia aod ін England) üaarme the conutry, aml give 
it the benefit of owr fornediate role, This remit, 
however, i» the very evil which we have to guard. 
Lucrease of territory. will, mapite of our cilorts, come - 
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wx raphlie, but, to be at olf saie, the march umet 
be gradua| towards а crisis which cannot he contei 
plated awitkont alarm," 

The language of these wise and prophetic 
words i& far from mcknowledging Princes as 
friends and allies” of the Government of India 
or recognising their claims to equality or 
reciprocity. In fact, thelr position. now as 
"partners of the Empire" is much more elevating 
than that ef "royal instruments of Goverit- 
ment" They are no longer despised as ‘mock 
and degraded instruments" but are now publiciy 
clunnéd bv the Viceroy "as my colleagues and 
partners." 

"The chief characteristic features of all ot 
tiem’ (Indian States), says the Monttord Report, 
“however, Including the most advanced, are the 
personal rule of the prince and his control over 
legislation and adininistration of justice." The 
people Пате по voice. or shure in the administm- 
tion or legislation of their States, As we have 
sen above, treaties made no provision to protect 
the people of the States from gross misrule of 
their rulers. The Company's Government, in 
their determination to avoid interference in the 
internal affairs of the States, took no notice of 
the oppression of the rulers, till at last the evil 
had grown. so great that the English people 





eame to fee] their responsibility for the misery: 
of the Iudinn masses. The situation which was: 


brought about by the one-sided and inequitious 
non-interference clauses of the treaties and their 
observance by the Company's Government was 
tescnibed by the great Sir Thomas Munro 
thus: 

ү коша өеп! to be computihle to the designa of 
Providence, atid to the principles àf humanity mul trie 
policy, what our influence and power should be 
tendered io the utmost practicable extent cominnive to 
the happiness of these States, ineloding the Sovereign 
end their subjects A svstem of prowneding fontuded on 
the principle that our engagementa arc contracted with 
the Sovereign only, without reference бо (ће conduct 
or welfare of the people, will, there i» reason to appre- 
hend, be. productive of. cotisequences nneuhable to the 
benevolent und yeterous views of the Ñritish Govern- 
tment. The history of India, indeed of Asia, presents à 
аюв af (ncessaut rebelliona, revolutious, anil changes 
of dynasty, arising: both from the iyranny, incapacity, 
and crimes of rulers, and the ambition of corruption 
of the peuple; and onr own experience of the Indian 
sition (hat amy material improvement of their priu- 
се» аһа talemts Tias taken place in later times. 





Their government, left do itself, will exhibit both 


oppression and relaxution, but ite excesses will be 


restrained within bounds ob comparatwe moderation 
lv a fear oí thc people, and of tie ambiton of the 
powertnl cliefs ready to avail themselves of their dic 
content. But cur alienre, and the presence of à pub, 
sidiary force, removing fear, heave thew, ot liberty t» 
gratify, without alarm, ther poses. of avarice and 
inpstice, The minds of the sovereigns, labouring: 
alten cink into à state of apathy or sensual indnlgence 
that incapacitatea them dor the dniem of porernorent, 
Thr evile suffered hy. the people атк. {шире their 
alliance with atrangers, a measure in itself snifivientle 
obhmaoxions ip theip prejüdices to be rewarded with 
aversion; еу become our enemies, anxidus to relieve 
their. conntey from, wihal they consider to be tho 
principal farce of ile calamities," 

The Government in India as wel as in 
England: realised the situation brought about by 
the policy of the non-interference and which 
awakened them to the sense of their responsi- 
bility. They had to declare that “thy Britil 





Government would be guilty, in the sight at 


God and man, if it were any longer to aid in 
sustaining by its countenance an administration 
fraught with sufferings of millions.” At another 
time, they told a Maharajn that “in oo cus 


will the British Government be the blind 


people, and if; inspite of friendly warning, the 
evil of which the British Government may have 
just canse to compain, be mot corrected, a 


system of direct interference mnst be resorted 
to! At another time, a Nawab was told. that 


“the British Government has scrupulousty. ful- 


flied its obligations for the maintenance of your. 
rights, ami lma seceriled to vou its. protection 


in tings of disturbance; but it cammot consent 
to incur the repronch of enforcing submissian 


to authority which is only used ns an instru- 
ment of oppression." The British Government 
now filly recognises the responsibilities which 


rest upon it as the paramount power in India, 


The improved menns of communication, emd 


especially of railways and telegraph, have 
hrought almost great changes thronghont India, 
and the people themselves in the Native States 
are no longer as helpless and silent as they once 
were; thev are becoming alive to the Tact that 
in the last resort thev сап appeal-to British 
Government for protectin against injustice, 
oppression or mistule, In case of rebellion bv 
the subjects against gross misriule, | Lec- Warner 
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says that “several instances lave occurred in 
other parts of India which have established the 
principle that, in tlie event of rebellion agaiust 
the nuthority of a native sovereign, the British 
Government will interfere when local suthority 
has failed, or is unable, to restore order, pro- 
vided that intervention i$ accepted as authorita- 
tive and final. Should it appear that the 
rebellion is justified by good cause, the measures 
taken will bè as gentle as may 'be consistent 
with the re-establishment of order, whilst the 
necessary reforms will be introduced, even ii 
they involve the deposition of the tiet: ". He 
further says that the right of intervention is not 
confined to the case of open rebellion or public 
disturbance. The subjects of the Native States 
are Bometimés rendy tò endure gross oppression 
without calling attention to the fact by recourse 
to violent measures, Where there is gross mis- 
rile, the right and duty, of interference arises, 
notwithstanding any pledges of “‘unconcern”’ 

or "absolute rule'' which treaties may сошаш:. 
The Hrtish Government can no longer expose 
itself to the reproach of supporting with its arins 
and protection a system of tyranny, or ‘to force 
a people to submit a ruler who has deprived him- 
self of their allegiance by his misconduct.’ 

They now realise that ‘‘misrnle on the part of a 
Government which is upheld by the British 
power, is misrule in the responsibility of which 





the British Government becomes in a measure 


involved; It has, therefore, become the right 
and duty of the British Government to interfere 
unit put matters tight by the deposition of the 
niler or by taking over temporarily the adminis 
tration of the State. This position ts summed 
"p by the Montiord Report thus: 

We cannot disregard the fact that the general 
clanse which occmts in many ol the treaties 
jo othe effect that the Chief shall remain 
absolute Ruler of his country has not in the part 
precluded, and docs not even now preelnde, iuter- 
ference with the pdministration by ' Government 
phrongh. the syeney ol ite representatives at the Native 
Court, We used hardly say that such interference 
ш» nob beet employed ii wanton disregard of treaty 

livations. Dering the earlier days of our intimate 
КАТЫ иы with the States British agents found them- 
selves compelled often. againat their wil to assume 
responsibility for the welfare of a people, to restore 
erüer from chaos, to prevent inhnman practices, ani 
to guile- the hands of à weak or iscompetent. Ruler 
ao the only nliernaiive to the terminntion of hia гие, 
Bo, too, àt the present day the Goremment of Tnitia 
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acknowledges, аз trustee, a responsibility (мер tive 
Princes themselves drsire po mainteinj fer the proper 
ùiministration ( Btates during a minority, and also 
at) obiligetion for the prevention of correction of 
Hagrat mis-Government, 


It is not our business to discuss here the 
propriety, justice, or reasonableness of the recent 
acts of interference on the part of Government 

of India in the internal affairs of some of the 
Native Stutes against which His Highness comi- 
plains and which he describes as ''undue inter- 
ference,’ But from what has béeu said above 
it is not clear how British intervention cán now 
le objected to as “interference being against 
treaties and conventions," though that Jnter- 
ference might be “resented by the princes,” 

which i& but natural. We must remind His. 
Highness of Patiala. that Indian States have 
been united with the British Empire. The 
Native States of India are now indissolutely 
combined under the same monarch, the king of 
England, und their identity in reslity is now. 
merged in a common State, tlie British. Empire. 
A State in a perfect form can include treaties 
and agreements to. fetter its action, provided 
that such treaties and agreements ате termiin- 
ble at ачу moment or upon a stipulated notice, 
or provided that they are not of such nature in 
themselves as to necessarily subordinate the 
national will for an indefinite period to that of 
another power, No Indian tresty can he set 
aside ‘at the will of a mative ruler, An Indian 
treaty compels the prince who is a party to it 
to act in “subordinate co-operation’’ with the- 
British Government, and takes no notice of 
national will or consent of the people of the. 
State who, as we have seen, never were made, 
пог аге even now parties to the treaty, Regard- 
ing such unions Professor Gettel| remarks: _ 

Jut € long Stutes forming such nume are free 
to withdraw (rom them, or if fore а the only 
method to maintain or extend their provisions, tle 
sovereignty of the separate States remains. — Therefore, 
unless such tions hove reached the point ot which 
one party hos become a mere province of the other, 
which may legally alter their relationa oa it seem fit, 
three ia no Тери union. 

The nature of the bond deroputing from. 
independence which «nites the Native States 
with the British Government i$ not of inter- 
national law, Lut o£ publice law, anil niay 
even justify Sir Lewis '"Tupper's remurk that 
"from the point of view of the duty at good 
government, native rulers may be | 
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as the agents or great hereditary officers of the 
Hritish Empire at large for the administration 
of part of its varied possessions," Under sucli 
conditions His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
may find solace in the statement of Professor 
Dodwell who, while noticing the change that 
has core: about in the treaty positions of the 
States, remarks: 

The change has borne droit ii a variety of ways 
On ihe otie dde privileges secured by treaty have 
lich weekened: Lat privileges resting проп pre 
cedent and policy linve been extended. The Govert- 
ment of India may feel imselí entitled to interfere in 
a etter in which interference seems completely 
barred hy a Specific ttenty; bot it cannot hold itsel 
free to refuse m privilege, such as the privilege of 
adoption, because a particular chief did not receive 
one of Cunning’s Sawads. "The relations between the 
Paramount Power and the dependent States have 


responded to the change in the circunmtance: of the 


moder world, and treaties signed a century ago no 
longer furnish the only at even s cerinim basis of 
агі. 


In spite of these facts, a high and respon- 


sible officer of n Native State has had the courage 
to write in the public press that, "obwiously 
in oblivion of these facts it was that on srst 
Angust; Tor, the Governor General of India 
announced "the principles of Intertation- 
al Law have no bearing upon the relations 
between the Government of Indis ns represent- 
ing tie Queen Empress оп the one hand and the 
Native States on the other’ "Ви happily" 

says Sir Witham Lee-Warner in his article 
alreads- referred tò, (published at pages 83-30 of 
volume XXI of the New. Quarterly Review, 
London), 'the Government of Tidia have never 
acted on this qualified denial of justice accord- 
ing te International Liaw, ond did not so act 
im the ease before them. No principle. of 
Intemational Taw was even slighted m the 
Manipur cásc.'" We cannot see the point of 
this statement, or in the jitxtaposition of the 
two statements, one of them being of the 
highest authority, and the other of a shrewd 
experienced diplomat. ‘The writer when he 
made this amusing statement did not know 
that "diplomatists have а habit of disguising 
fects in language calenlated to ‘soothe 
wounded susceptibilities, One of the — first 
lessons to be learnt by а student of statecraft 
it that words are often used, not Because they 
do but beeatse er do not, represent things 
teferred to." ‘The best atswer to this obvionsly 


untenable statement of the Native State states 
man may be given in the words of Professor 
Dodwell : 

But, just as annexütion ami non-interference, ог 
the shandoument of the first std the extension of 
the амен, were necessary correlatives of paler, so 
too the policy of enion and oo-operation which was 
developed onder the Crown, was accompauiod by п 
cloarty marked modification of status, The Company 
avd its officials had never been able ta decide what 
the Native States really were, ‘The cenfusian nt 
ieas regarding them is clearty  Hlustruted hy 
Wellesley's- Treaty of Seringapatam, On every side 
he toveded the sovereignty of the Stule, He imposed 
on: it n subsidiary force; he exacted tribute; he 
denied ite right to ally elsewhere; be denied jts 
tights to garrison or telmild its чүл forinesses he 
insisted oon his tight to advise it authoritative 
fashion on ite егин administration. But the 
document in which he laid down this doctrine was a 
treaty, an international document, entered into bw 
two patties, and which, one presumes, Њо Маћагаји 
hed the tight, though be never hed ihe power, tn 
denounce: So it was ali throngh fn the Compaiuy's 
days, The forma of International law were imaintain. 
ed thimeh ihe comditions which alone could give 
validity to these forms had disappeared, Inm the tite 
af Dalhensie the Company still affected the status |i 
Май held n the dave of Warren Hastings. 

The inconsistency had long been glaring. 
So carly as 1814 Lord Hastings wrote; “In our 
treaties with them (Indian Princes) we recognise 
them as independent sovereigns. Then, we send 
a resident to their courts. 
the character of au ambassador, he assumes the 
functions of -a dictator... ane e HAT 
along with this fiction af атпаса went the- 
infliction of the penalties of international war. 


Lord William Bentinck declared war against the 


Raja of Coorg and annexed his territaries. 
Scindia’s- government in the time of Ellen- 
borough wos mot accused of rebellion, One 
independent State-cannot rehel against another. 

nut the füctiom disappeared im 9858, Princes ef 
Ina became anhjects, high in muk, indeed, iit stiit. 
the anhject& of the Qoeen, im the same sense that 
ther had been the enbjects of the Moghal Emperors ' 


Their international pesitiem disappeared. They were 


no longer in danger of а declaration of wnr, mor of 
amnexation Of territory. Their authority waa the 
üeputed anthoritv of the Queen, snd they conti. not 
be st once loval subjects of hers and frivoloms or. 
Irrespotsihle despots. Hence the pressure that appear 
ed jm the later period on their systems of administra 


Instead of ‘acting in 
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tion, and the cooperation that has been established 
between their poveriments am] the Gowermment oí 
India. 

We cannot let one more remark of the same 
aforesaid writer of a Native State poss un- 
noticed. He complains: | 

There fave bern breaches qo the righi 
guarantéed by treaties to the States on the part of 
the British Gorernment due either to the helpless 
eonditon of tie former or a muisunderstanding 
part: of the latter. Bet и жап! be going - agains 
metice, conscience and equity 40 assume that these 
lapres соті over-tide-solemn chyageinents. Indeed, 
the riii Govermment hare in a special protocol 
st the Conference of Londen which was held to 
ahrogate ihe provisiots in ile tresty made with 
Russia after the Cremian Wart regeniing the use al 
Black Ses Ports, laid down the principle that it was, 
чап аһа principle of the Law of Nations that 
to power eun liberate itself (rem the engagement ol 
a treaty, nor modlife the stipulations thereof unless 
with the consent ol the contracting party by meats of 
at amicable engagemeni". 

As regards the first portion of this statement 
rélatiig to the breaches of treaty obligations, 
much has already been said, The British 
Government has a strong and indefinable obliga- 
tion tó promote the moral and material welfare 
ef 330 millions of people, including. those in- 
habiting the Native States. It can hardly be 
contended that the réfitsal of a minority of the 
States to jot in the: common action for the 
welfare of the Empire would justify general 
inaction. ‘The rights and privileges of each 
protected State may be guaranteed by Parlia- 
ment, ‘but the beneficent exercise of the 
suzerain’s authority, if it. could not proceed 
withont tlie agreement of every unit of the pro- 
tectorate,, would) be paralysed. Progressive 
wants of society impose new responsibilities on 
these whe are charged with their administration 
and Indian oilers cannot be allowed to act as 
drags on political progress. The position of 
the Pritikh Goverment is nob primas (mter 
pares, but paramount, and it has never lacked 
the foree to maintain ite rights and compel obe 
‘dienes. It has the right as well as the duty to 
disregard’) the rights and privileges of seven 
hundred individuals when the progress and 

of millions of its subjects or the in- 
rerest of iis vast Empire are involved, — In. tliát 
case it-can, and will be justified to, exercise its 
extraordinary powers amd jurisdiction, which 
does not pretend to be based on right or delega- 
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Bon; it rests upon un act of siate and defies- 
jural analysis, ‘In such cases the Government 
of India interferes with authority by virtue of 
tt& paramint power, and ib does not cloak its 
intervention or weaken its authority by strain- 
ing legal tics, or misapplying legal phrases 
which were devised for a totally different set of 
conditions." 

The second portion of the writer's extra» 
ordinary statement cannot he exposed better 
than m the words of Dr. TJ. T; Lawrence who in 
his book on "''International Law'' desls with- 
the question in the following marier: “hed 

When, and under what conditions, it bs —justifi- 

able to disregard: 4 treaty, is a paralon of morality 
futher than of bw. Each case must ре judged. on 
its own merits. Ik is impossible to lay down a hard 
and [ast cule, auch n$ waa embodied, ab ihe con: 
Ierence held. In. Lendon in i857: to settle the. Black 
Sea Onestion, in the words, "It is essential principle 
of the Law of Nations that no power can libemte 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor modify 
te stipolations thercof, unless with the consent ol 
the contmeting powers by mems of an amicsble 
arrangement." This doctrine sounds well; but a 
little consideration. will abow that tt is af nutenalile 
zs the lax view which would allow any party: ioa 
treaty to violate it on the slightest pretext. Tf it were 
toveriubly followed, a singlo obetructive power wonid 
have the tight to prevent beneficial changes which 
all the other States concerned are, willing to adopt; 
It wonld have stepped the nnificatim of Italy іп 
1869 оп account of the proteste. of Anatria, and- the 
consolidation of Genmany du 1565 amt cz became 
of the opposition of «ome al her minor States. Tater 
nabional Law certainly does peb give m right o( velo 
on political progresa tà mny reactionary member who 
сап discover Itt its archives some obsolete treaty, ou 
the fulfilment of white &ipulations it сонра ная 
the wished of all the other signatory power. 
Bach case lua circumstances that are Docuit i i 
and we must judge it on its own merits, bearing in 
mind on the ons hand that good faith is a ашу 
cumbent on States ag well us individuals, aml on the 
other hand no age can be wise and goof ая іо шаке 
Шэ treaties the rules for afl sncceeding. time. 

India is rapidly passing through «stage in 
which Europe was during the latter part of the 
Middle Ages when every country was: divided 
and sub«divided into a vast mumber of practically 
independent principalities which rendered im- 
possible the formation. of strong national govern- 
ments. Each of these political fragments, though 
held together hy more or less definite ties of a 
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липеп superior, knew no law but its own. 
retila unity nor liberty was possible in fenda- 
nem. Decontralisation, douhtfül sovereignty, 
conflicting lates, personal affesiance, character- 
ised the polities of the fedal times. The great 
-nemies of centralised authority or national 
'cvernment were the fendal tiobles with their 
special fights and privileges. But out of the 
polities) chins a definite form of political hfe 
zriidually appeared. Bonds of nationality, 
sngmage, and religian, grouped the feudal frag- 
ments into more permanent combinations. In 
Copland, France or Spain circuistances tended 
‘owards tmity and before long there were estab- 
ished dn these countries strong despotic 
monarchies, In others, conditions were opposed 
to the contralisite tendency and in them nation- 
Ину was not found till after a long time. For 
instanéc, im Germany people cinsely allied in 
race, рер: matiners; atid social arrangements, 
seemed readv to be welded mto a close and firm 
enton. But the rulers of Germany attempting 
to be the emperors of the world, failed to become 
суеп kings of Germany. They neglected the 
home. affairs. and. vassal princes of Germany 
succeeded in: increasing their power uml making 
themselves practically independent. This the 
unification of Germany was delaved by several 
hundred wears. By etnbroiling the peninsula 
with the: quarrels of. Guelphs and. Ghibellines, 
these Germaty emperots delayed the nationaliss- 
tion of the Italan people as well for centuries. 
Tt is hoped that Indian: patriots and publicist= 
who desire national unity ond unification of this 
country under one national Government with 
Dominion status within the British Empire xil 
not ignore history. and its teachings. Indian 
treaties have to be appraise at there prover 
value, bearing always іп mind that the rights 
and privileges of seven  hunéíred princes, 
which thee (treaties) are allered to secure 
mest. fall inte insignificance when compared 
with the oereat work of the emancira- 
tion and nnification of this great and ancient 
country into n National State and which. affect 
the hirthrizht of <36 millions of people. The 
development of communication. and. transporta- 
tion, formation of vernaculars and literrture, and 
the development of common feelines and. aspira- 
tions are making progress towards unity, Tt is 
*làn manifest that the reonles of the two halves 
(іча Таап the: Native States, in which 
Indía is poA divided at present. are ‘only 
awaiting the opportunities of a happier period 





for the nurturing: of their nation hfe A 
central national government in place of feeble, 


irregular, and. conflicting rule now prevailing in 


the differcnt parts of the country ought to be 
& great зїп tò the cause of law and order, and 
must pave the way for modern progress and 
civilization. The Princes, there is no doubt, will 
learn wisdom bv experience, and улей ав 
political consciousness spreads among their 
peoples: They will realise there is not quite 
the old spirit of allegiance among their people: 
Tie vague unrest, the disposition to question 
constituted authority, which swept over India im 
recent vears, has not left the Native States un- 
touched. Many a watchinl prince and ex- 
pertenced Dewan have detected changes In the 
demeanour of their people. They find them as 
respectful as ever, but disposed to stand upon 
their rights and less willing to accept autoerntic 
decision in blind compliance with their rulers 
nod, The Maharajas are no longer demigoils 
to their subjects." Under such conditions the 
Princes will notice a dial, or perhaps it would 
he better to say, two movements, one democratic 
and the other national in character in evidence 
at the present moment in this: country. THe 
aim of the first movement js the establishment 
of representative government in the different 
provinces and States of Indin; the aim of thy 
second is Indian Unit. 
ceaseniialle the same as (hose which ereated in 
che Ttaliam peninsula a Frec and United Ttalv. 
They had the same issue in Germany, the 
crention of & Free and United Fatheriand. ‘The 
minds ond hearts of the people in the States 
ото being prepared ro welcome (he new order 
of things. ‘The esathlishment of Responsible 
Self-Government in British India i& sure to gnye 





rise to irrepressible longings for equality and 


freedom im the States, stir the souls of their 
people for rights which ma* be acquired by 


their brethren in British Tndia, anit (o сїйїн 
à share in the governments of their States and 


manage their own. affairs. When this stage is 


reached, rights anil privileges which the treaties 
support will either vanish or will have to be 


modified to suit the altered conditions. 

It may not he out of place to close this article 
with a referenee to the views expressed. 
“ir Jolt Strachey on this important subject af 
the right and duty of the British Government: of 
India ss the paramount power to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the Indian States, He 
save that 


These movericnts are 





x 
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“In the case of the more important States, our 
supremacy was long recognised, пиже ог less com 
pai EMIT ol the States, so dor as their 

adn waton fa concerned, ore subetan- 
tially ырен, Hg their Government becomes 
so wemniüalously bed und oppressive (imt intervention 
i» forced ;" ‘there ie no Netive State in which 
civil war woold be permitted, or in which, im cms 
of wrose aml syotematic injustice and tyranny, the 
British Government would net interfere for the pro- 
tection af the people. THis bast righi ds (ie. meceasary 
consequence ol оне ненә power, and tt kat been 
repeatedly «xerciied.” “There are ot mmy pes 
toda in which « man hes larger powers for good 
ihan- tbat of enlightened ruler of a Native State— 
wise аш] upright Chies. followed by worthy 
snccessors, might bring their States [nte a condibun 
of almost utopian prowperity. Bot, if the opportuni 
ties are great, # have been Ше боари which 
head tọ: failme atti) cishnnanr, . umt wnrcalricted per 
sonal power ie Hiewilably Juomod. tm India. Là ла 
ийне ullimate ja'e ША ш исти Н еерее." 
MI коше ridegnition af the right of adoption 
end the experience of the last quarter of a century 
have iu thie respect removed Ironi the minds of the 
Native Princes all auspicio. al the policy of our 
Goverment There is only onc apparent came бу 
wich the political existence of any of these States 
conh! now be imperilied: We are for from desiring 
that their Government should necessarily be like 
ours bel os dur administration improwes, crerything 
in. Indis. bzcomes incrgasingly open to public criliciam 
and engwiry, bhy more меро seid dp be for as 
4o iólerate gross ofpreíriom and wisgsvirmment." 
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He further says: 


The problems to be solved are often dificult, 
éspevially in those States, the most interesting in 
India, and the most worthy of preservation, where 
of political institutiums still -arvive, Where a ruler 
ig a petty despot, with few or no chicks un his 
arbitrary power, the principles on which we ought to 
mtt ate easier te define, No real progress im such 
Sintes it possible while their governments peumiil 
purely personal, hased wpen nothing more permanent 
than (he will ef the Chief, whose character ond 
capacity are accidents, and) while the authority of 
the paramotint power ie exercised on no xed system, 
lut apasmixHealle, by special acts of Hitervention as 
necessity arises.. 

The consileratious on which the present 
policy of the British Govyernmunt of interference 
in the internal affairs of the Native States is 
based is summed up by Sir Couttnay Tibert in 
the following words :— 

The consequences wich fow from the duty and 
power af the British Government io mamtn order 
and peace in the territorics of fie Nutive States hove 
been developed at length: by Sir C. L. Tapper ami 
Sir Willian LeeWorner. "The gnarunice to a nathie 
ruler uguinsi the risk of being dethroned by im 
surrection — méecessarly invelres а corresporutimg 
Хпагайіее to hie snbjects aguist intolerahle mis. 
катети. The degree af misgoremment which. 
имэн be tolerated, aml the  cotmenqnemeed which 
shonli follow (ren tramagreeien of that depres, are 
political qucetions to be determined with reference 
to the ci пілге» ol cuch code, 





A CONSTITUTIONAL SYNTHESIS OF COMMUNAL 
ANTITHESES IN INDIA. 


By '* A Caspip FirEND ӨР Їкрїл.'* 


— "fhe-approach to the. communal problem has 
been so for too narrow anid too empirical to 
result in n satisfactory solution; too narrow, 
because ii has been conceived ns a problem 
merely of Hindu-Muslim relations and the 
adjustment of their alleged conflict of interests, 


às though. there are mot other religions or racial 
groups in India, which aiso in fairness ought 
to be taken into account ; too empirical, because 
no general principle af synthesis has been aimed 
at, but a temporary give-ani-take like the 
Lucknow Pact, in which. the giver thinks be 
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hus giveth too much, and the taker that he has 
tit taken enough. p 

Mro Jimah hay often referred to the Hindus 
anii Muslina us two high contracting parties, 
apparently imagining that they are two in- 
depenilent tiationalities, between whom all that 
сап be attempted is a treaty of peace, an 
intérested — coalition but no constitutional 

Treaties between high coutracting parties 
“are fiever permanent. The moment one treaty 
is made, both the parties would be at the game 
of having it revised in their own direction. A 
uation 18 пог the arithmetical sum of the parti. 
cular groups, economic, racial, and credal, 
composing it Just as altrnism is mot the sum 
af individual selfishuesses, so the nation is not 
the sam of the component group aloofishnesses. 
li there is mo such thing as a general will in 
the country gud a supreme national interest to 
which all particular interests, however much 
ther may deserve protection, must. he sub- 
ordinated, then there is to tution at all 
possible, and we may close the shop of consti 
tutional agilation, amd resigu ourselves to eternal 
subjection, 

The problem thus je not ene of a treaty 
between. two groups er. between all. the groups, 
but of a synthesis in which the diferent groups 
will be made to co-inhere in а соттой 
nationality, recognise: as the supremg good to 
Which all owe alleziunce and support. Ours is 
not n Hindu versus Muslim problem but Com- 
munities versus Nation. problem, and the nation 
should be given its full shore in the settlement. 
It i à eo-inlierence of communities in the nation 
that ought to be aimed at and not a patching 
of communal fags into a motley natianal vest- 
mat ever prone to yield at the seams, Such 
a mosale will. he a fool's wear and not a nation's. 

When the Fathers of American Freedom 
el to devise «a constitution, they found a 
synthesis for the conflicting States! rights anil 
common natipouality ш a J-cameralb degisia 
Hire, of which one House was to be elected on 
а ünaiion basis and the othir an a State basis. 
In addition they Adopted the principle of а 
national executive, that js to say, an executive 
elected by the whole nation. 

I thimk this principle is capable of applica- 
ton to Indian conditions; with, of course, 
necessary mmdifications, and is about the only 
rational solution possible of our problem. 
Further, in a federal constitution, the spheres 


я much 
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af the Central and Provincial Governments have 
iy speaking, the Central 


lo be defined. Gener: 
Legislatures and Executives тергеле the better 
mind of the country; and amongst a people who 
are politically undeveloped, it is Necessary to 
endow thë Central 
powers, so that m 











| unity and progress may 


le pranioted, A curions illustration uf this is- 


to be found in the latest developments in 
American municipal administration, On ne- 
count of the corruption intrzdüee] by bosses, 
claction by wards is being superseded by clection 
by the city as a whole, which hus resulted in 
better municipal administration; 
similarly, where mternal unity is not strong 
und there 1s further the risi- of foreign invasion, 


the Provincial Governments must þe. made- 


relatively to the Central Goyermment weaker, 
aud the Central Government must be made very 
aronga. Justice, under such conditions, should 
le male a Central subject, so that minorities 
might feel safe and run no risk of persccntinn 
by majorities, | | 

Applying these considerations to the Indian 
problem, I sugyest for discussion the following 
scheme .— 

(i) In every province ihere shaall bé a 
bi-cameral — hudslatüre. As Gambetta 
pointed out, à brcameraD lepisiature 
is an essential need of democracy, Tt 
prevents basty legislation und gives 


tune for the mobilisation of the moral 


forces in the country, After all, 
though numbers are important, moral 


wulues cannot be ignored and the 
essence of the constitutional spirit is 
the subordination of legal power to 


moral competence. 
In the Central Government alse, there should 
be n bi-cameral legislature. 

(2! The Lower Houses wil be elected on 
a vation basis Lv means of single 
member geographical constituencies 
without reservation of: stats ot other 
vitiations of democratic franchise. 

(i) The principle of communal ‘electorates 
will be applied to the Upper House, 
but so that uo onc comm: nity shall 
have a majority over all the other com 
munities combined. For the purpose 
of communal electorates, the « 
classes or the untouchahies should de 
recognised asa separate entity.. Other- 


: Government with vast 
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wise, there should be mo further 


subdivisions or reservations as regards 
the Hindu community, Europeans, 
Muslims, Parsees, Christians, etc., will 
he the кейпш] groups rebogtrised 
Sincé no community сац have à 
májarit« over the other comintiunitics 
combined, it will render: commimal 
iwranny well nich inmipossible T say 
well nigh, because tio mere machinery 
ciun supply the defects of character: 
and ай constitutional progress pre- 
supposes the spirit of constitutionalism 
i the people und honesty of purpose 
nüd good faith. 


41 "The Upper Honse should not be retegat- 


ed to the position of an epi-phenomenon 
as is very temriy the case in England, 
but it shold have very teal powers 
like the American Senate. Ih case of 


conflict betweer the two Houses, pro- 


vision: should he made Тот а сопан: 
timal solution of the deadlock. Sach 
provisions exist in all Federal conati- 
tutions, amil amine adaptation of then 


suite to Indian conditions can be 
flected. 


(5) There should be no nominations, or 
wepresentation af Commerce, Labonr 


and. other Economic Groups. ‘The 
koiwi of the country must he their 


жере; and if there dis no trust in the 


yood-will of the conntry, and d the 
feeling Is that eich Group will, by 
sanw tiogic, ваѓе-рт 5 luterests hx 
sending one or two isolated people to 
the different Chambers, it only argues 
our complete unfitness for self-govern- 


(6 Railways, Customs, Posts and Tele- 


graphs, Army and other Defetice Farces 
анё Роги Relations, Consular 
Services, and Justice, <tc., should be 
Central <ulijects. Д would: lay сар зај 
emphasis on including Justice 25 4 
Central subject, I wonldl have a 
coniplete separation of the Executive 
and) Tndictal functions, and leave all 
the courts; from the lowest to the 
highest, in charge of the Central 
Government. 


47) Every Legislature should have the 


power of self-conventióm, At present, 


the Execntivé lias too much contral 
over the meetings of Le Ires and 
the disposition af legislative time. 





(S| As regards the degree of responsible 


government to be given to the people, 
tho present does not appear to be & 
propitious period for putting forward 
extreme claims. Recent happenings it 
Hengal and elsewhere are à grim com- 
mentary on the atrength aud reality of 
Indian nationalism: Moreover’ the 
failure of diarchy is not due so much 
to. the principle of the division of 
Govermnett into Reserved and Trans- 
ferred sections, though this tog 18-4 
drawback, but to the presence of heavy 
officin und nominated votes, detract- 
ing: from the representative value of 
ihe Legislatures, aud. various roles 
which have hampered their work ami 
have tendered it extremely dificult to 
enforce responsibility. — Dixrchr — is 
Inore ad indirect form à[ bitresgucracy 
than a form or eyon a stage of repre 
sentative yovermment, It is possible to 
have a restricted field of real responsi- 

hility, and the degree of restriction tay. 
vary from province to province as well 
as trom Provincial to the Central 
Governments: Certain provinces are 
almost nnitury in they сопи. 
composition, while im others com mal 
divisions are both strong and acute, 


While in still others, this iiternal 


diffenlte is reinforced by the pos 
sibility of огои complications. Lm 
the whole, I am inclined to think that 
it would bo safer to allot а larger field 
and degree of responsibility in the 
Central than in the Provincial Govern: 
ments The latest. Federat. Comnstitu- 
tion, Hamely, South Africa, de an These 
tration - of this principle of concentra- 
tration of power and reponsibility at 
the centre, When И is realised that 
responsible government сап сохі 
with ar: icremovihle Executive, nsin 
the United States, it would be evident 
that ihe possibilities of adjusting the 
fival cinims of libertr and prudemoe; 
et many and are mot 1o be secured by 

any dogmatic mile of thumh to be 
applied without reference to ex: 
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(0) The. fundamenta] rights of citizens, 

euch as freedom of religio, speech amd 
4sociaton, freedom of press, etc., 
should be guaranteed by the cotstitu- 
tion and thes removed from the pos- 





and Executives, and placed i z 
ишет he protection of the ты 

I do not presume to submit this stuts- 
ment as anything more thuama tentative 
proposal, placed before the publi for 


sibility of interference br majorities discussion, 
REJUVENATION, 


(ln adaptation from. French) 


Ву Dr. MURAMMAD AHMED, M-N, 


Wil the twentieth. ‘contury yituess the 
sensablonal drcoverv that will abolish old age? 
Will the fountain ОЁ учин emerge from the 
region of niythology and spread its beneheent 
waters over the сагі? The question: has 
became peal and -among the burning topics of 
the days After having long exercised the 
scientific men iu their laboratories, the matter 
has vome before the public with a singulur 
insistence. ‘The pohim is one which hus 
tempted ten since the dawn of history ad the 
solution of which has been sought afer by 
‘chemists in all ages. Although (he wise mut 
of the past did not succeed in dioveriug the 
‘philosopher's stone or the elixir ol long Hie 
at least the modern: surgeons assure us thot they 
Have found the secret of youth, Ti would 
‘appear (iat what medicine failed to ascemplrsl 
molerm surgery hus almost achieve. 

Two doctors working independently of enl: 
other have, after experimenting for several years 
it Paris, obtained results which no longer admit 
üf any doube They are. Dr. Jaworskv, who 
infuses blood, and Tr: Voronoif who uses 
glandular grafts. At all the recent surgical 
tonierences eager enquiries were made for the 
гези of glandular grafts and quite и 
Dr, Jaworsky gave a public demonstration од 

methoda. 





his 

Dr. Jaworsky, formerly employed in tlie 
French Army Medical Corps, i a yomu Polish 
көгө, 
ndiiired by Masterlinck. Dr. Jawersky says:— 
"The cells which compose the different tissnes 
ef our bod are hathed dna tiqnid called blood 





tturalised in France mhl greatly: 


QLLOM., PHLOD., Bar-at-F as, 


оттур. In circulating ceasclessIv throughout 
our body the blood provides 1he medium lu 
which our celle jive. Experiments have shiown 
that ете га biological analogy between the 
cells and. this medium, so rhat if the. medium 
t EÉrequent!y renewed the cells qin be tegencrat- 
ed iti 4 mysterious manner, Withont referring 
to all the -work which has been accomplished in 
this connection in the pest, if is enongh to 
recall the classical experiments of Carrel which 
proved that. Fragments of -livmgr tissue could be 
preserved in W liting state in 3 glaces fue, cun 
lainitg a proper aedianr eonsisting of two parts. 
af howl and ene part of. the embrynonie: tissue. 
of ani animul ef the same species For the lust 
eleven wears, for example, a бетен. oF fhe 
heart of as embryonic chicken has buen pre 


served in a Hving state in the above-mentioned 


шейш. 

Starting from this principle Dr. Тато у 
began injecting тайн blood into: olf atttomts, 
This rejuvenated severa) animale in the Paris 
Zoo and elsewhere, notably a goat, aged 13 
years, a dog aged r4 uüd » mare aged 14 vears. 
The remilts produced on the animals being nh 
(onbted, Dr. Jaworsky applied his inoffensive 
method to men and obtained equally: good. re- 
sults, [t appears fram a careln) observation af 
his patiznts tat both iien anil wore, аме. 
the ages ofdo mil ño years, subjert try arterio 
sclerosis high biod presanre, alhumituriu, 
insemnia, dvspepsia, or briefly, suffering. отд, 
Ihe symptoms of oll age moore er less premütime-- 
lv, have had their complaints removed of 






assnaged. and felt a vere decided: improvement 


$40 


in their general health, Dr. Jaworsky's method. 


consists in extracting by means of a Special 
instrument and without causing any pain to the 
victim, a very small quantity of the latter's hlo? 


amil to subject it to a careful analysis by means. 


of appropriate- re-actions. It is only when 4 

complete and striking analogy is found to exist 
between this blood and that of the patient to he 
rejuvenated that the transfusion is effected, 
The word transfusion is hardly appropriate, for 
it, in fact, means only д few injections of one or 
two centimeters cach. : 

The rësults obtained by Dr. Jaworsky have 
been tenria bv the work previonsiy accom- 
plished hy Doctors Toth and Rosenthal, They 
cover many cases of men and women, belonging 
to ull classes of soctety-and the clinica) retums 
attest the success of this method at once simple 
and scientific. — 

Dr; Voronoli‘s method is quite different. 
‘Instead of a liquid he employs a solid giandular 
graft, which necessitates an operation. This 
pjreratioti 15, however, so siniple and benign that 
it does not require апу general anaesthetic- birt 
andy very stipe. local punctures. Dr, Serge 
Voronolf has been greatly talked shout, ind, 
like all inuoyalors, eveu  calummiated. It 
hold, therefore, be remembered that this 
[mons surgeon, though bori in Russia, became 
а: | French subjèct in 1805, that he is 
still Dürector of Experimental Surgery im the 
College of France and joint IHrestor of the 
Biological Laboratory in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris; that during the war he was by 
tums the Director of Russian hospitals in 
Bordeaux nnd Paris and that subsequently c 
фи the direction of the Auxiliary Hospital 
created һу the women of France. In 11б, 
while working in this hospital he was infected 
by the pus of a wounded soldier and had to be 
operated. upos. be Dr. Ricard and was in- 
capacitated for a whole year. 

In order to wunilerstand Dr. Voronait'« 
method, dt is necessary to study his theory. 
Briefüwv pit it is zs given below: 

Cur life depends not so much on the big 
organs, but on the physiological action of the 
internal secretions of curtain glands which arc 
sometimes of a very tiny size. The human 
machine may be compared to the engine of a 
motor car and io order to work properly it 
requires a spark for ignition, the same as a 
motor car engite. The great question to be 
solved js to find out where tht magneto ofthe 
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human engine is located. According to Dr. 

Voroanoff, there is not one but severa] mugnetós 
in the human body.. The hig organs, viz., the 
stomach, the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the 
lungs and even the brain would be incapable 
of functioning, without the assistance of certain 
glands, often incredibly amall. Thus every 
human being possesses o brain, for example. 
But there ure raitis which do not think, those 
of idiots for example. Why? Because one of 
their glands, viz., the thyroid gland, lecated om 
either side of Adam's apple in the throat isiti- 
sufficiently déveloped.. Above the thyroid: 
zland there exist two capsules of the. size of à 
pin-head. Lf these two pin-heads happen to be 
destroved jn aman, he would the in less thaw 
six hours of tetanic convulsions, To give ane 
other example, Although # man can live with 
a single ling, a single kidney, and even without 
stomach he would die metantancousiv, a if 
struck by lightning, i$ vou removed his eupra- 
renal capailes, which ate two small glands 
placed above the kidneys. Why? Hecate these 
capsules secrete adrenüline, à "very precious 
substance indispensable to life Tt is this snh- 
stance which makes our heart contract once 
about every second of our life. 

This is how our life is constituted. — Side by: 
aide with the big parts-of the human machine. 
there arce very small but most precious parts, 
without which the lmman motor stope abeoltte- 
ly. These small indispensable pieces are the 
glandes winch play the miportànt tole of 
magnetos, giving. thc «park, in the form of itites- 
nal secretions, Which deme or generate life 
itself. 

Hence there is no wonder, says Dr. Voronoff, 
that there exist in the human body, several 
glands which generate force, meatal activity atl 
youthfulness, and alse posse the property af 
stimulsting all other precios aure In ghe 
hodv. They are called the inturstitig) hinds. 

Dr- Voronoi firet experimented with grafi- 
ingon a tam, on ihe Sth Jinfe rors: Subsequent 
to that date, hie has up till now, grafted -on 
than 3200 anunals. The operation consist in 
graftimg mio oll and deerepit animals the 
interstitial glands obtained from voung ammala 
of the-same tace. All these experiments were 

One of these experiments deserved to ‘he 
specially noticed. Towards the end of May 
1518 an old tam wns bronght t0 Dr. Voronaff, 
at the gihysiological station in the Bois de 
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Boulogne, of tlic college of France. The animal 
was aired r2 or :4 years which corresponds in 
mon to the age of fo or oo years: It trembled 
on its legs, suffered from incontinence of urine, 
and generally appeared to be approaching the 
end-of iis lic. Om the 7th of May 1018, Dr. 
Vorenoll crafted on this old ram portions of the 
interstitial gland obtained from o young ram 
Two months after the crafting the animal could 
hardly be. recognised, there was nó longer any 
trembling of the legs. The gait had hecome 
firm and the manner magnificent aml even 
figeressive. The old animal had such an un- 
mistakable oir of youthfulness that several 
veterinary doctors were invited to come and 
make an Official inspection, 

Despite this satisfactory result, Dr. Voronoalf 
decile! to continue the experiments und sih- 
ject them to further teats, A vear after the 
riuvenation, Dr Voranoif removed the glands 
whieh he had ‘crafted on the old ram, After 
a few werks the animal again becume an old 
and sorry beast, without п single trace of its 
recently acquired vouth. Again it trembled on 
its legs, hell its head down and became timid 
and dejected. It became evident that he was 
in the clutches of death. 

In order to test his method still further, 
Dr. Voronotif thereupon regrafted the animal on 
the rth June roto. Two months later the mm 
ngain heeame anperb, ‘The mirncle was repeat- 
ed. Several years have since elapsed; You cat 
still go, and see this phenomenal tan tn the 
Bolt de Honlogne in Paris, Tt is now aged 
aboot 20 years which cormssponds in man to the 
extraorilifiary age of tay years. ‘The animal is 
handeomeé, carries [ts hosd prondhy amt conti- 
ities to lead a peaceable existence with its 
companions. The abow is only an exanrple 
ard Hot at exception. In this age of scepticism 
it js u blessing to come were facts which can 
be checked, A ram carries unmistakable 
evidence of it& age оп its teeth and on the 
curvature of its horns which never We. More 
ever in this бизе anto-sigprestion cannot be 
Invoked to justify the admirable reanit, 

After grafting stecessfulle on ras animals, 
Dr- Voronoi decided on the 12th. June, 1020, to 
apply his process to man. Five vears have since 
passed and here Also the succesefü] resnits 
nmmher several Imindreds: One of the. mon 
operated om bw Dr. Voronoff was an. Enelishman 
Mr. Arthur Evelyn L....He was born in October, 
1345, as proved by the abstract from the register 


of births obtained by him. He had spent yo 


years of his life in India їй a particularly 


depressing climate, On the date of the operation: 
vir, the and February, rozi, the lift attached 
to the building: ceased to work and the patient 
was so weak that he could not climh wn the 
stair case leading to the operating room amd had 
to bë carried up in an arm-chair by two attend- 
ants. On this date Mr. L. wasan old man of 
75 years, bowed down, flabbv, pot-bellied and 
dragging himself with difficnity, leaning on a 
stick and presenting all the signs of extreme 
senility. Nineteen months later he was a differ- 
ent man altogether. Vou should linve seen him. 
He had nots single trace of the hardships 
eudnred during his 33 усаг» in India. When 
mounting upstairs he took four steps ata time, 
his movements were nimble, liis walk fmvenile, 
he had ne tummy, he no longer stooped or 
hesitated, he lid piercing eves, He had, in fact, 
completely rejuvenated, and he was pleased to 
acknowledge that it was all due to the operation 
that he had nndergone. | 

He used t6 say, "I feel at least as years 
vouuger. I haee pat on flesh amd recovered my 
strength: Т сон Магі see, but T now real 
without spectacles. T was wrinkled but mv face 
is now full and my body Armi. I hul rheimnatism 
hut I am now free from it. I renmin on tmv 
legs alimest all the dav long, without feeling any 
fatigue, whereas my lees had refused to euppart 
mc for several years past. “The same is fhe ease 
with my brain, T wish you knew how clearly it 
perceives and thinks at present. "T am a voutig 
шап of 76 years," he concluded башне. 
This was true. It was curious to note that hair 
had recommenced ta grow on the crown of his 
head, which had previonsly heen almost hald: 

Om the sgth July, 1923; Dr. Voronof saw 
Mr. E... again in Lond. He then had not 
only retained all the benefit which he ‘had 
derived from the operation, although two years 
und a half had elapsed «ince, but his general 
health had continmed te improve ali along. -ft 
is, therefor’, regrettable, that Mr. L....,..could 
not moderate his Hrveteraté intemperance A 
fit of delirium tremens, which was by no means 
the first of ite kind, carried him off on the ath 
September, 1025. His example. however, 
remains as fhustrating the most striking resnlts 
ohtained from grafting on an old man. 

These operations have been performed in 
France mostly on individuals <ufferine from 
genera] depression who found it diffienlt to 
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get through their intellectual or physical work, 
whose memory had become feeble or whose 
brain bad become clouded or obfuscated, im a 
word, whose faculties had commenced to give 
way. The grafting invariably augmented the 
patient's vigour and encrgy., His blood pressure 


invariably fell, his adiposity diminished owing. 


to better metabolism, his sight improved owing 
t increased tonicity of the accommodating 
muscles. The action of the graft on the peyehie 
cells which coukl not be perceived in the case 
of animals, has been particularly noticeable in 
human patients, In almost every case Ше 
memory improved, and capacity for intellectual 
work largely increased. Several patients whose 
professions required intense brain work such as 
men of letters, professors of universities, doctors, 
and advocates, who, as a result of continuous 
lard, work had to interrupt their labours, were 
enabled by this treatment to resume their pro- 
fession and, to work for long hours daily, as 

From the moral point of view, the general 
impression gathered from an observation of the 
wrafted was as follows: A sense of satisfaction, 
cheerfulness and anrightliness, no regrets over 
the operation, because it caused them no pain, 
‘no inconvenience on account of the similar subs 
tance carried hw: them, spontaneous. declaration 
by almost all that thev would bave the opera- 
tion performed again, if their general health 
gain showed signs of deterioration. 

The te-awakeing of the physical forces and 
the parallel improvement of the intellectual 
faculties after the operation are ‘constant 
factors. The graft operates as a general 
stimutant and in hundreds of conses the effects 
first noticeable are those of n cerehral stimulant. 
In order to comprehend the action of this graft, 
it must be remembered that musenlar force and 
cerehral activity ate only enfeebled, and not 
abolished in old people, Most of them still 
‘carry йа substratum of living glands, into which 
new energy can be infused by the introduction 
of young einnds into the human body. Accord- 
‘ing to Dr. Voronoff “the graft only stimulates 
the activity of cells that have become enfeebled 
butt are still living. It does not resuscitate dead 
села," 

As ia well-known, Dr. Voronoff makes use of 
the interstitial аде of monkers for this 
aperation. — A homogeneous graft, that is to »ay, 
ane obtained from. an indiviun]| of the same 
apecies, wonld certainly be more-suitable and 
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cfflicacious, but it would, in that case, be 
necessary to remove thc теце graft пош а 
human being, which is not permissible by law. 
The- law absolutely forbids any mutilation, 
however small, even the self-sacrifice of one 
relative for another, even for purposes of an 
experinient, likely to produce the most heneficial 
consequences to humanity, According to law. 
a tan does not belong to himself, he cannot 
dispose of any portion of his body or allow it 
to be diminished in ony way. This is a question 
for the consideration of legislutors. 

It has, therefore. been necessary to search 
for a substitute: The similarity between and 
the hiologically common origin of man and the 
authropoid monkeys tnduced Dr. Voroneff to 
examine whether the medium in which our cells 
lived was the same as that of monkevs. Hia 
analysis proved that there was a striking resetr- 
blance and that the human and simian hie! 
had almost the same composition. Having 
established this fact, it was easy to proceed 
further, for it could be presumed that the 
£lundular cells of the anthropaid monkevs, fed 
in the human body by practically the same 
blood which had been novrish!ne them all alone 
from. their birth, would thrive when surrounded 
by the saine biological conditions necessary for 
the continuation of their life, and would even 
function anew in their new: habitat, Pr Verne 
noff recalled Claud Bernard's dictum that “the 
presentment of a truth, sufficiently justifies 
experimontetion' ani) bemm chia experiments 

More than a hundred old men owe it to hin 
to have themselves set hack an the beaten path 
of their lives, and let it be stated to his credit, 
that be has performed all these operations 
gratuitously. 

Many persons inefudine от задае hill 
believe that this treatment is «tilT in the esner 
mental stage, This is not so. As shown below, 
treatment hw grafting i» im vorne in all the 
principal conntries im the: world, In France 
toost of the official: doctors are stil] somewhat 
Inke-warm and douhtfut sbout-it. But in other 
countries the official doctors have Pren: among: 
the first to experiment with and propagate this 
method. Evervwhere the mimber of converts 
nnd those convinced fs increasing and the latter 
inclades some honored names. 

In the past the critics used to tell Dr, Vorn- 
nof vonr taft has не real rejuvenating action, 
the resnits obtnined by von arc due to auto- 
suggestion." “For several sears past at the 





REJUVENATION 


Surgical Congresses of 19023, 1924 mul 1025 ilis- 


cussions huve teen held aw the increasingly 


large numbers of operations for rejuvenation. 
Doctors Voronoff, Dortiues aud Bandet spoke 
Gt the undcnisbly positive resnlts. There 
19 tit leer п question of aulosuggetion, 
but only of the duration. of results. Thé facul- 
ties o£ medicine m foreign countries emthisiasti- 
cally opened ther doors to welcome the 
mnovator and in all tlie capitals where Dr. 
Voronofi was so received he found savantes and 
doctors eagerly. flocking around him to- ascertain 
the exact surgical methods of the new operation 
with which they Hud been already experimenting 
themselyes." 

The tumber of grafting ofermtions alreaily 
performed ott men in the various countries ought 
ta he very consulerabile, although it is obviously 
difficult to fix it with any appróach to exactness, 
It has been observed that most of those operated 
upon have been met [remattrely fatigued by 
their. activities and: anxious to liquidate their 
undertakings or terminate their researches or 
ther enterprise, Towards the end of a life only 
ü few years of continued activity suffice, to 
finish a masterpiece at à fine work of art or to 
complete a discovery. If it were otily for this 
result, Dr. Voronoff would deserve to be 
considered, a benefactor of humanity. 

As regards ascertaining whether the term of 
human life shall be really extended, whether the 
grafted) man shall poss the ave of one hundred 
years, this 1& as Kipling would remark ‘another 
story altogether," The question would take a 
considerable number of veara to decide, The 
éexperinients made on the animuls so far, are 
already encouraging, because their life is very 
short. A quarter of a century hence, it would 
prohahly be found out whether the grafting 
operations on men had the same cect as on 
hnimals, ая regards longevity, But in order to 
appreciate their real effect justly, it would be 
necessary to consider man's abuse ol his oppor- 
Iuüfties and the defective conditions under 
which he lives, which is not the case with the 
majority of animals. 

At the present moment a very considerable 
mimber of doctors are submitting themselves to 
the grafting operation. They have done this in 
order to stndy its beneficial effects upon them- 
selves, nt leisure. They confirm the results 
obtained by others and their testimony is both 
valiible and reliable. All the rejuvenated 
persons have written letters which muy be 


described ps ‘veritable hymns oi thaukfulness. 
All speak uf the happiness of a second life. All 
énmpare it to n miracle, Their letters reveal i 
prodigious astonishment. A professor writes :— 
"If vou could only photograph my soul, you 
would realise the complete change that 1 have 
undergonc.'" | 

‘Tle numerous experiments, hitherto made of 
animals by Dr. Voronoff have conclimively 
shown that by grafting the pituitary gland) the 
ünimal's stature can be increased, that by graft- 
ing the thyroid gland they cart be made to put 
on. flesh. and that by grafting the interstitul 
gland you can increase their strength ani energy. 
Bv the simultaneous use ob all the grafts vou 
can secure combined results, 

The human horizons are extending im this 
manner. For the last 300 vears, grafted trees 
anil plants have been yielding excellent fruits 
arid beautiful Mowers. It remained to secure 
similar results by grafting on man and animals: 
This has now. been done. 

‘The following is a list of surgeoris who per- 
form the grafting operations described above: 
It khoa: din widespread is the recognition 
already gained by the new surgical treatment 
throughout the civilized world, 

[n France—besides Dr. Voronoff, Dortiones 
und Baudet narmied above, Dr. Fimer, President 
of the last Surgical Conference in France, 
Dr. Hecke) of Pars, Profesors Martin and 
Rocher, of the Fuctilties of Medicine at Roten 
and Bordeanx and Dr. Prat of Mice who hes 
recently utilised for grafting. purposes the 
amputated limbs of human beings removed in 
consequence of accidents. In Italy, Prof. AL 
Marro of the Surgical Faculty, at Turin, ‘Prof, 
Peérroneito of Pavie, Profs, Micheli-and Сіасота. 
of Turin and Naples, Prof. CorvoMi of Rome, 
Medical Officer to the Ttalian Chamber of 
Deputies, who with the assistance of Profs: 
Матто, Solari and Sewenson performed tie- 
grafting operation om Signor- Luigi — 
retired Director of the Journal Messagg 
aged 75 vears, in May, 10231. In Italy uan 
are being taken to establish an special institute 
for the study and application of rejuvenarium. 
grafts. In Spain, Dr. F. Valasco of Madrid. 
In Portügal, Dr. Lapez of Lisbon. In Russin, 
Prof. Zadowski of Leningrad, and Prof. 
Gregori. Iu England, Drs, Kenneth Walker 
Surgeon to the Royal Hospital and Ivor Back, 
surgeon ito the St. George Hospital, London. 
In Germany, Prof. Lichtenstern and E. 











Lissman of Berlin. In Chili, Prof. Puelma of 
Santiago and Dr. Edwin Creed of Valparaiso: 
In Northern America, Drs. Lespinasse of 
Chicuga, Stanley of New York, Max. Thoreck 
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of Chicago, and F. Carty and J: Reen who have 
recently operated on 27 old inmates of the 
Maison der et raite at San Francisco and 
obtained astonishing results. 


THE LEAGUE AFTER SEVEN YEARS, 


Ву Mr. K. R. R. SASTRY, M.A. 


The League Assembly finished its seventh 
session under the presidency of M. Nintchitch, 
the Frreign Minister of Yugoslavia. Till 
September. 2nd, 1936, the Council of the League 
had heli forty sessions, Forty-seven countries 
were represented at the Assembly to. wit— 

25- European 

1j American 

5° Asiatic 

3 African 
Anstrolia and New 4calanil, 

The Severth Assembly is particularly impor- 
tant in that it hus to a large extent succeeded 
in. restoring a peaceful utmosphere which was 
really denied to the world by the abortive 
Treats of Versailles, 

The President of the Cotmell, M. Benes in 
his review of the work of lost’ year pointed out 
that "the progress with regard to the technical 
eonrerttions worked out by tle League could 


ЕБЕ be called -very satisfactory, because they lud 
in müuny cases not been ratified by their. signa- 


toris," "This is not to deuy the good record 
of the League in the reconstruction work in 


Atria Hungary, the settlement of the Greek 


relngees, amd the negotiations for a loan in 
Bulgaria. The Leagne had been also able to 


‘Settle the Most! Question, the Greeko-Bulganan 


Frontier Incident, 
versy. 


und the "Mene" coniro- 


The Council Reorganization Scheme. 


Tn Murch, to26, a special Commission was 
aprninted to consider the future composition of 
ie League Council: "hie: Commission: met. in 
May and accepted what are known as the “Cecil 
Proposals." М. Fromageot, the jurist of the 


Quai-l Orsay suggested ecerinin moitifications, 
the second classe of which was mocked iat by 
Signor Scialoja. The "Cecil Proposals’ run as 
follows : — 

(1) The six non-permanent members 

were to be increased) to nine, 
(2) They should sit for three years. 
(3) Three of them should be elected each 


year 
(4) These proposala also provided for the 
possibility of three ont of nine 
being clected for a second perind 
of three voürs, 
These were again feft to a snb-comtnittee for 
re«drafting ; amd on September 4th, the Council 
accepted the Teport of the Special Commission: 
Tt &ow reads nier four articles with uot a little 
of arithmetic about it:— 
Article I. Increase to 0, 
П. Бог 3 Years 4 shall be. elected 
each усш. 

ПІ, Not exceeding 4 can be re-elected 
provided they have the-support 
of irde of the Assembly. 

IV. Temporary Provisions 

3—for 5 venrs, 
3—for 2 years, 
3—for r yéar. 
"The. countries: eventually elected os nón- 
permanent members were as follows : — 
For three years —Poland, Rimania, and 
Chile. 
For two ycars—Helland, Colimibia, and 
‘Chinn. 


For one MAU Sd Salvador - atid. 
Crecho-Slovakia 
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As the first fruit. of this reform, Spain has 
given the two years’ formal ‘notice of witi- 
drawal ; and Brasil has already quitted | the 
League, 


The entry of Germany, 


Par Excellence the achievement of the 
Lesgue is the entry of Germany on September 
той, Her Stresenian’s written speech was 
responded. to, Бу М. Briand who appealed to 
the Germa Delegates as "fellow-workers itr the 
cans: of the League; and our Sir C. P. 
Rumaswami Tyer hes told us that the ee 
produced an “unforgettuble impression 


Other tusiness transected, 


 Hesides the ratification of the Locarno 
Treaties, the Council adojited tho report of the 
Health Committee, of the Advisory Committe: 
on the Trafic in Opiem, and of the Committee 
on Child Welfare. As the Timer would have 
s by passing the Draft Slavery Convention 
sien! by the record ritmiber of 30 States, Lord 
Cecil has worthily opheld the “Britis tradition 
of unostentatious achievement," Reparts. were 
шюрш! dealing with the convening of mi 


Ecónomiz Con ference 


Progress (otards Disarmamett, 


As Dr. Benes pet itin his review, ‘it was 
out cf the question at the present tite to solve 
the problem of Disarmament altogether. What 
lliév were trying to ilo was to achieve the first 
Stage. an international agreement to limit Hie 
Preparations fir war.’ The Disarniment 
Commission passed the fallowing rewlutian on 
September: rath: “That the Council should 
continne its ingutries into the private mont 
facture of arms with the object of including 
‘them in the programme of a Disarmament 
Conference, if such can be convened before the 
Sth Assembly ; if that is not possible, then the 
mamifacture of arms be made. the subject of a 


Special Conference to bc convened as soom as 
possible 


were couched iu a dignified vem. 


‘of the International Labour Conference 


The indion Delegation «deserve to bè cit- 
tratulated for making the Singapur Bureau for 
medical research a first charge on the League's. 
revenues, "The speeches of Sif C. P. Rani 
Swami Iver on the employment of mote Indians 
in the League Secretariat, and on the principle 
to be observed in framing the League Budget 
The rush of. 
business during the last dày of the Assemihlv's | 
sessions leads to the hasty adoption of several 
reports. Lord Cecil amd Dro Nansen entered a 
protest against such a procedure: Uf the work 
of the League were to be judged by the reports 
and resolutions adopted; certainly we dave 
only a “Yatrly mengrée harvest :"' the Leagne is 


still in its “experimental stage!" atid moral can. 


siderations do playa large pirt in her affairs. 
How che to reconcile the position of Salvader 
and Columbia on the one hand, and Germany 
and France on the other? If it is one um- 
nixed story of jubilation at Germany's RPM. 

would have been desirable’; but alrendy, the. 
closer union of «debtor rations fs. visible ; the 


woolng of industrial Germany by needy Francs 


ls rather too solicitors ; and the talk of Sie 


Austen Chamberlain with the aspiring Tralion 


hus creüted 4 sensation in Turkey. 


Work. ahead, 


Turkey: is-ontside the League ; the Russian's f 
case is left as altogether hopeless ; iud smaller 
"Adnllamites" as Spain amd Brasil are ever 
ready to prodüce the two years potice nf relig 
nation at the first dimomfitire of their expecta 
lions, In disarmament, riot even the firat 
specto wit—“to limit the preparations off 

war'"—has heen reached. The day does not 
seem to be near wher that yreut Tram=Ationtic 
Power will think seriously of joining the 
League. ‘There is still mnch [отсе Їп (һе con» 
clusion of the Director of the Seventh carr 
long os tlie Sovereign States beliove thuat they 
cum solve their common difficulties by their ovn 





independent efforts, so long will the Learne of 


Nations remain a backteater of the Atream of 
Iniernational Life," 


m 


E 








"SO YOU'RE GOING TO INDIA" : 


When entering on the field of Inihan 
picturesqueness I felt like one who looks 
on ome vast collection of beautiful objects, and 
Knows not where to begin his survey. But m 
order to tiake my summary—for it cannot be 
more—both practical and popular, I shal} con- 
duct the reader in imagination through the 
Grau Tour of India—thus. touching on most 


of the finest points in the country. The tour 


T am about to sketch must be made in the 
winter, thé climate renders this obligstory. 
"le winter in India is finer even than that of 
the Riviera, of of Southern Ttaly.. The spring 
and summer are so hot as to be prohibitory, and 
the autumn is uihcalthy. Therefore, the tourist 
tmitst leave Europe by tlie first weekly overland 
шай of October so as to breik ground at 
Bombay’ by November 1, December, January. 
February, March, for his tour, which, if really 
well directed, is one of the most magnificent 
that can be taken on earth. 

At Bombay, the western capital, the tourist 
would have no time to stop end examine the 
various institutions, imless; indeal, there might 
be some particular, say, educational, institution 
in which he took an interest, and which could 
be looked at in two ar three hours. But he 
should make sure of seeing from same point on 
Malabar Hill the Jonge and magnificent serics 
of public buildings, one of the finest sights of 
йиз kind in the world. The tuildings are in 
(hemselves grand, but other cities may have 
structures as prand, though. probable separate. 
Bombay, however, has all her structures in: one 
long line of array, as- if on parade before the 
spectator. And all this is right over the bine 
bay, with the Western Ghant Mountains in the 
distant background, ‘This constitutes a noble 
iniroduction for the traveller to picturesque 
Indian. 

Then we pass through the vast harbour ol 
Rombay with a comparatively narrow mouth, 
guarded hy fortifications, surrounded hy hills 








"Cnn i item the writitgs of the late Sir Elwin 
Arnold, "the late Sir Rickaril Temple, Mr. D. c 
Boulger, Mr. ReynoldieBall, the late Mr, William 
Caine, Mrs, Fiora: Sirel, Mr. A. R. H, Moneriel, and 
the special Indian. ainibers of the Times and somo 
other sources 
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am stidded with wlands—agam with mountam 
background. This harbour is in the very first 
rank of the harbours of the world, taking an 
equal place with Sydney, with San Francisco, 
with Rio de Janeiro, The immediate purpose 
is, however, to visit the islund of Elephantu in 
the inner part of the harbour and see the cave 
temples, rock-hewn  chamibers with — massive 
figures and antique devices, dffering- a woniler- 
ous spectacle to a new-comer from the western 
world. 

First Jet us proceed to Ahmadahed fram Ban 
bay; a trip of only two or three days. The 
traveller would thus see the most fertile const 
region in Inila, wih some wonderful таце 
briligis over dleitaic rivers, ami]. some strange 
specimens: of Moslem architecture, unique af 
its kind. Tt would be well to make this excur- 
sion, whitch is easily made now, but for the 
making of whitch no opportunity vall recur; 

Returning to Thombav, the traveller should 
start at once for the distant Punjab, by way of 
Central Indis and Rajputana. The railway 
would carry hum ta the foot of: the «western 
Ghat Mountzins, not far from the new: water- 
works, with a dam, probably the most massive 
im the world; then up to the mountain sides 
to Nasik anid onwards near Asingurh, the im- 
posing hill fortress dominating this part of the 
main line: between: Bontbay and Calcutta, Des- 
vending into the valley cf thé. Nerbuilida, anil, 
crossing that river, he would wscend the 
Vindhya mountains and reach, near Indore, the 
wrent cluster of States which is called Central 
India. He should be able to spare two deve or. 
so to visit the fine ruins of Manii, once a city 
with: a stately cotirt and camp, From Indore he 
might, if possible, diverge to Oodeypore, the 
noblest of all the Rajput States; which Ts 
sigmalised hy the architecture of tt& patuces over- 
looking the Inkes: ‘Thence he wowld proceed: to 
Jevpore, the wealthiest of the Rajput - States. 
The losing ont of the modern capital is a good 
instance of Indian Skill, But even mone inter- 
esting is the ald and deserted capital at Ambar, 
full of good specimens of ancient Rajput arch 
tecture in the Himin style, both as regards 
palaces ani fortifications, ‘Then he may pee 
by Gwalior, helonging to Sindhia, atid a striking 
instance of thox natural fortresses formed br 
rock mises rising abruptly ont of the plains, in 
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which Inilia abounds Then he would oress the 
river Jamna and euter. Hindoostan: 

The plain of Hindoostan—the upper basin of 
the Jamuna and the Ganges—is the most import- 
ant part of India, the scene of Hindu sacred 
legends, the Imperial seat of the Great Mogul. 
The traveller soon arrives at Agra, to contem- 
plate the red sandstone palace-fortress of Akbar 
the Great, the first of the Great Moguls, with 
`“ its “‘pearl-mosque," teaplendetit in white marble 
against the azure sky. — He stands in the balcony 
whence the dying Emperor, Shah Jehan, took u 
last look at the distant Taj Mahal, the peerless 
mussoleum which he had erected for his dead 
Empress. A short drive takes the tourst to 
the Taj Mahal, the shrine which has immortalis- 
el a Mogi! Empres, thë finest instance of 
architecture in marble ever known, superb in its 
swelling dome, in the proportions of its struc 
ture, in the climatic conditions. which have 
prcserved the loveliness of its material almost 
unimpaired, and by common consent the queen 
of beauty among all structures in the worl, 
‘Thence he soos journeys tó Delhi. Again he 
sees.a red sandstone palace fortress overlooking 
the Tamma, and close by the Jumma Mosque, in 
the magnittide of its style and its material, red 
sandstone picked ont with marble, the finest 
mosque ever erected in the many regions over 
which the faith of Islam has spread, He drives 
over the remains of dead cities, and realises that 
there have been several Delliis close by, and 
before ithe present Delhi. On his way to 
Lahore he may stop a few hours at Amritsar to 
все the gilded temple in the midst of a lake— 
the. headquarters of the. Sikh. religion, At 
Lahore, the capital of the Panjab, he would 
pause briefly to notice the city walls and the 
mosques, again remarkable for their material 
among which may be reckoned the colours af 
the carth-enamel, muitchlessly beautiful, the 
product of an art now lost. He will observe 
the. comparatively modern tomb of Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion of the Panjah, the founder of 
а kingdom which made the Sikhs a nation. 
Thence he would hurry northwards crossing һу 
mighty railway viaducts the Chenab and the 
Jhelum, and recalling the marches of Alexander 
the Great, till he reached the Indus at Attok, 
the most celehrated of the river crossings tm 
India. ‘This has always been an Imperial point 
in the: history of many Asiatic dynasties, and 
lhe will find the swift river rockbound between 
lofty sides, in its weird picturesqueness worthy 


of its historic renown. Soon the railway carries 
him to Peshawar, which, though full of pre 
and celebrity, has few objects of interest, Н 
a-short ride will take him: to the mouth of the 
Khrher Pass, close enotgh for 2 glance into the 
gloomy portals between India and Afgunistau. 

By this time be will probably feel the differ 
ence between the sharp bracing climate with 
frosty nights, and the mild moist atmospheres 
as felt when he landed t Indis. The whole pf 
this vast distance be will have accomplished by 
railway within a very few weeks. Daring his 
passage througit the Panjab he may; at lucky 
moments in favouring weather have caught 
glimpses of the snowy range of the Himalayas. 

He must now quickly retrace his steps 
towards Hindoostan not, however, returning to 
Dethi, but bearing to the north and neariug 





the Himalyas near Derah: Doon. If he should 


have leisure to diverge, for two days or so, to 


Hardwar to. visit the engineering works at the 


head of the Gauges Canal—the finest works of 
their kind in the world, seen, too, with a 
mountainous backstonnd—he wold do well 
But he mav not haye tine- So hic would listen 
oo through the Gangetic valley, to Caáwnpore, 


not itself remarkable for anything save the 
pathetic monument over the well where the 
British victims of the:mutinics found the udesi. 


of tombs. He would there consider whether he 
has time to diverge for two duys-or so to Luck- 


now, a place illstrius in. British annals but. not 


externally remarkable, inastuch as its architec- 


ture is second-rate, and will appear to he utterly 


inferior after. the superb examples he has been 
sering al Agra. Delhi, and Lahore. 

At call event he must proces] past 
Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges anil 
the Jamuna ta Benares. A day or two days he 
must give to Benares, the capital city of the 
Hindu faith. Passing: gently up the stream. of 
the Ganges in и bost hc sees (he finest river 
fromtage in Tndia—e long series of palaces and 
conical temples with fights: of sione steps down 
the steep bank to: the. river, crowded with 
persms pressing onwards to dip in the sacred 

He must make 34 straight run hy railway 
to, Calcutta, mot pansing: much at the ОШ 


Imperial. capital. with its many institutions. 


Still he wil notice. Dalhousie Square, a small 
lake surrounded by. public buildings—the finest 
square in Inlio—the long lines of structures 


public and private, facing. the great green plain, _ 


цу 


But 
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the Eden Gardens oa the Hoogly bank alongside 
the ocean-going ships, the broad river filled 
with shipping like the Pool of the Thames. He 
has now reached the Hmit of his grand tour 
and will heneeforward be on his wav hornu. 

From Caletitta’ he would make dt straight 
cut across the country to Narpore, in the very 
Heart of India, by the railway ‘which has in 
recent years been constructed, ‘Heretofore: his 
Tailway jonrnevs will have taken him across 
mountain ranges aid along never-ending plains, 
verdant with the young rising crops of the coal 
season, But now he will, front his = carriage 
windüews, obtain some iden of the forests and 
jingles of India. From. Nazpore the capital of 
the Central Provinces, at which plnce there is 
little save Mfaltratta structure of some beanty 
and interest to detain him—he should proceed 
through Berar to the Bombay Deccan en route 
to Poona TÉ he could spare Ewo days ог so to 
visit the rock-hewn temples commonly called 
the caves of Ajunta, he would do well, especial- 
le as he would hardly have time to visit the 
sister caves of Elinra: These gloomy chambers 
in: the heart of the black rock formations, with 
statuces-ond imace of the prandest designs, are 
ОГ тише interest — Poona is replete with 
Historie associations ns the old Headquarters. of 
the Mahtait»s confederation, whose empire in 
Tilia was superseded by that of the British, 
But it has few sights to offer, except the Take 
with the tetiplecrowned tock in the midat, 

Here again the traveller would do well if 
lie could diverge to Mahahileshwar, the summer 
residence of the Bombay Presidency. The 
scenery. is wouderons, with the vast fuce of the 
nmiountazin range and tle mighty walls of 
lamitmted rock right over the coast region: wit 
the Tedin Ocean on. the Western horizon 
Prominent in the view 35 the square tower-like 
hull of Pertabgarh, where two centuries and a 
kall ago Sivaji. mised the standard of Hindu 
revolt aeninet the Moghal Empire. 

Returning to Poona. the traveller may tro- 
сей Чо THydeérbud, the Nizam's cavital The 
sights at Hyderabad, catewarvs, mosques, and 
the like, are fine, but hardly in the first ratk, 
аш in the Nivom’s Palace there is nothing to 
sec, Still, he would gather some idea of the 
pomp and stute, the court and camp, the pollti- 
eal and social atmosphere of the largest among 
all the States of Indian, He micht deyote one 
dav to Golconda, catled the city of tombs, 
because it contains the Mausoluem of an cutire 
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Moslem: dynasty. From Hydenibad he should 
proceed: to Madras. There-is not much, save 
the publie structures and the new harbour, to 
detain him in this, the capital of Sonthern 
India, But he will proceed, passing hy Vellore 
and Arcot, memorable for these contests of the 
eighteenth century which ileeided the question 
whether the Empire of India should go to the 
French or to the British, So he will reach the 
foot of tlie Nilzherv mowutalus, the summer 
resort of the Madras Presidency, and ascend: to 
the plateat of Ootacumund. From thee 
heights he will survey an ocean of lower hilis, 
rising and diminishing iust Hke billows, with 
the Nilghery—titerally tite peak—towering 
aloft, and the shimmer of the Indian Ocean on 
the horizon. 

Descending to the plain, which tas: now 
hccóme the Senthern. Peninsula, he will visit 
the rock. of "'richinopoly, fümous m the :ecord 
of British heroism, and the noble temples oi 
Tanjere. He would hive à zlimpsc, too, of the 
magnificent system of irrigation: in that region: 
БИП journeying southwards he teaches Madum, 
contaming ‘unsurpassed examples of Hindu 
sacred architecture. He might possibly make 
^» diversion. to^ Travancore, with lirktinant 
vegetation, but probably there would! dot he 
time for this. There le would’ soon rowch thi 
southern extremity of India, and crossing over 
te Ceylon world embark at Colonia be’ some 
steamer botind far Europe: ] 

T must! allow that by this programme of 
travel, the Markle Rocks at Jubbatpore, whicli 
constitute one of tho mafürm! gems of India, 
would he emitted, "he only remedy wonld be 
to visit them by an excursion from Nagpore 





for which, however, there anight not he tine, 
The great irrigütien works on the cast comt 
kave not been fneladed, "But time might be 
found for visitinp them from Madras, if the 
traveller should feel n special interest it the 
subject ^w 

If this programme, this Itinerary, this pmo 
jected tour, were Accomplished in the five 
months, it would constitute a erand record of 
travel, T believe that it could be done, pro- 
vided that the traveller were: not tempted ‘te 
finger anywhere unduly. Bnt comprehensive 
па Из scope tay be, ir unavoldablv. omite Sinil 
nnd Burma, and also the river-kuigdom wf 
Eastern Bengal with Assam. Finally it does 
hot touch the rond region of the Himaluyas: 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 
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BAEDEKER AND HIS GUIDE-BOOKS.* 
“Tt i» an ancent jest thet! Cinide Harold m 
mily. Reedeker in rhyme," Prom Frederic: Harrison's 
Essay on “Tennyson's Mace in English Тосту" 
Laos], | | 
"rhe greatest Egyptian !üle wn. simple, 
moral, munetepiysical Ruedtker of the other world— 
the fook of the Dead." Prom H. G. Wells'a. Outline 
of History, val- P i^ itga). 


Here are two eminent English writers who 
have both psed—as. nnüoübtedly have done 
many others equally distinguished in the world 
of letters—the word “Haedeker" asa common 
nous in the sense of a guide or a guide-hook. 
Now, who was Bacdeker, and why and how has 
liis name come to be à synonym for a guide OT 
tourist's handbook? The answer to this question 
із а пипапсе in word-‘muaking, 
was a German publisher, who was Боти ‘at 
Essen on the srl of November, 1801, and he 
Wied in 2855, at the rather ‘comparatively сату 
айс (for n European) of 58, His father ‘had, 


suce i787, a printing estublishment and book- 


shop at Essen anil Karl followed, in 1827, thé 
same business, bit set up independently а 
Cohienz. Mere he began to issuc, in 1844, the 
series of guidebooks with which his name, and 
that of the firm he founded, lies been long since 
tutimately associated in the public mind 
throughout the civilized world. British. patriot- 
Iun is insistent that Baedeker modelled his 
guides оп the series of traveller's handbooks 
which had teen previously started—of conrse; 
iti English—by the well-imown publishing firm 
of John Murray in London, and all British 
encyclopaslias. nnfailingly emphasise it im. their 
nutices of Karl's life; Be that us it may, the 
fact remains that the German series—which 
wes got long afterwards made available in 
French and. English also—came to enjoy n mich 
&reater  popularitv with. the travelling public 
than Murray's guides, and it was so successful 
that, m the course of years, it covered in its 
scope the greater part of the civilized world: 
Thus; even before Karl's death, his surname— 
Hacdcker—hnd come to be. nouae for 





. "Paost-war ediona of Pacdelker'’s Guides (кан 
Waodeker, Leiprig, Germany) 1922-27. 


Kart Baedecker 


super-excelleneé in the compilation of- guida- 
books. 

In :872, Karl's two sons (Frite and Ernest) 
—wlio had been carrying on the busmess at 
Coblenz—removedl i£ to Leipzig, which ts the 
centre of German pubishmge and bookselling 
trade: It has remained there since and. develop- 
ed into one of the Jargest concerns: Fritz and 
Ernest, continued at Lewwig the work of their 
father and added contimmuons]lv to the dst of 
gutde-books, tintil every part of Europe was ro- 
presented im the series, besules several other 
countries outside that Continent £e, Egypt, 
Canada, United States and even Indis. "These 
ettides—most of them {цн simultaneously in 
German, French aod Etiglish—in the course: nit 
their successive editionis, were «0 improved that 
long hefore 1014, when the Great Wor broke 
ont, they hed come in all essentials met only: to 
equal bit, Tt many respects, bó surpass their 
rivala iñ- any other Europian language, Suffice 
it to sar for their absolute accuracy nid sirpris- 
inf thoroughness that, during the last’ Great 
War, both the British and ther allies did not 
hesitate to make fuji wse-of the detailed in- 
formation contained im the familiar red-cover 
gnides; mid every available: copy of Bacdeker 
was pressed into service, whether in English, 
French or Gennan. The work of preparitig 
new wolunies, ad revising these alreidy in 
existence, still goes on, as of old, ины: ё 
direction of Herr Нан Daedeker, who has 
succeeded his inte tamente father, Herr Fritz 
Haedeker, as the head of the publishing firm, 
since the (wath of the latter in April, 1926, at 
the ripe oli) age of St. Te would thus be sen 
that tlie Leipzig firm aye accuinnlated by now 
Heatly д оейппиг'з experience to their credit in 
the art of guide-hook-making, and their stump ori 
the cover of à guide fs naturally a guarantee of 
thorough accuracy and absolute upto«date-ness; 
The handhooks—thongh made and printed im 
Germany—are excellently got up, and their 
format i6 marked hy neatness in printing: and - 
cleartiess in typography, while their handy site 
isa great, additional recommendation. Agairi, 
the. value of the letter-préss is materially en- 
hanced be ihe inchrion in cach volume of 
excellent maps, charts and. diagrams, which are 
found. by tonrists to be of the greatest service 
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From August, tora, tll тогі, there was 
naturally a partial suspension in the work of 
bringing wut either new guides or mew editions. 
Hut the age-long business of the finn was 
Vigoroisly resnnmed in iezi, and since then 
no. less Шын еш thoroughly overhauied 
editions have already seen the light, while 
several ofhers sre announced to be im active 

preparation, This period has seen the appear- 
ance, in English, ef a formidable rival in the 
"nine Guille" series, edited by Mr. Findlay 
Muirhead, anid) jssued by Messrs Macmillan & 
Cn, of London, Admirablo and praiseworthy 
hiwever, as the "Blue Guido’! serivs is, 
post-war Beedukers have no reason to fear any 
competition, for they continue to represent 
almost to perfection the guide-hook-maker's 
Aru Commendable COMCSEN ESS, obeo lite 
accuracy, thorough uptoswlate-nmess and practical 
usefulness continue to he the striking features 
of the post-war Baedeker's guides, which rendcr 
{hem unsurpassed and unrivalled, in the sphere 
wi touret handbooks or traveller's literature 
‘The postwar editions, issued so far, are those 
anf Canada uml Siitzerland in 1022, Berlin and 
Leadon, in 1923, Paris im 1924, Norihern 
Gertigay iu rozs, The Rhine in 1010; цой 
зева Вај а Twfol and the Dolamiles in 
1517. All) these new editions are faultlessly 
avectrate, wonderfully compact and judiciously 
helpful; both in what they telj.and what they 
reirain from telling, end they ail sustain the 
justly high reputation of the Leipzig firm as 
‘the makers of almost ideal guitle-books. Em- 
bellishued with numerous well«drawn tape and 
plans, atid carefully prepared charte and alis- 
grants, which increuse materially the utility af 
the books, Hamloker's post-wur ceditiotá are, 
indeel, u very gréat boon to travellers, for which 
they cannot be sufficiently thankful. 

The Rhine isstied in 1936, and) Седа! Пеон 
шй Tyro) mid the Dolomitas; which have 
врревғой during the current year, are the тре 
"post-war editions. for which Herr Haus Baedeker 
—the present proprictor of ihe firm-—is perhaps 
silely responsible, for. the revision of the latest 
editional Northern Germany, which wus. issued 
m mei mhet have been finished during the life 
of his late lamented father: Tn the citcum- 
-stances, we offer our lieurty felicitations to Herr 
Hans Baedeker on these three highly aneritori- 
ous new editions, which filly sustain the very 
out reputation which the guides issued by his 

firm have justly come to wcynire amongst the 


the 
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enormously: 
depend for their mental pabuium an the mate- 
tials yemiered available to them, by Baedeker 


m his handbooks jn German, French арі. 


English, These ihree—libe the test of the 
ecres—ere fully tp-to-date ond surprisingly 


comprehensive, combining as they do all those 


characteristics which the travelling publio hi 


long ‘sities Jearnt to associate with the name af 


Bawileker—piz appreciable: coimpactness,. pratse- 
worthy accuracy ши], above all, that «vetenmtic 
uüurranpement and 
practical information, abreast of the latest 
events aml incidents, which have proved sa 
acceptable to travellers by reason of their were 
great wsefulness. When these facts are kept ut 
View, it i5 eusy to wuderstand what itis that 
has enabled the surname of a German: publisher 


to have become so thoroughly natnralized as a 


common noun, in the sense of an ideal guide 
for travellers, zs leads writers of established. re- 


pitati in English to us the word with us 


Itte hesitation, to express the connotation of 


import tier ilesire to conyéy, as if **Baedeker' 


had de suction of the erent clissicul writers 
af the Elizi etkim period ! 





CANADA IN 1927." 


We wish we had an annal dealing with tlie 


Indian Emjire on the lines of Canada To-day— 


as well got up, #4 well informative, and as well, 


Mustrated, ‘Mie current edition, edited by 
Mr: R J. Arnott, iu graphic delineation of 
Canada ani Newfonnilai, at the present day, 
in very well-written letter-pread and most 


excellent pictures. Whether regariled as à work. 
of referente ora book ol interest to thie general 


reader, it may be relied pou tò offer bouli tse- 
fn] and trustworthy. information relating th the 
American Dominions. "lhé size of the book 
is. handy—facilitating reaity reference—a large 
number of (nfl-pare illustrations embellish it, 
and it includes acenrate ond upstosdare - infor- 
ration mt a vast range of subjects appertain- 


ing to Canada and | Newfoundland. Almost 


every phase of Canadian Hfe is viridly depicted 
and it is, within a stall compass, mi centy- 
сіре е volume, 
un! statistics, 





bearing: on the 


prosperity of ihe American Брас No 
— Саналы. TadsW. (AMI TENER а с 
Amt, 


‘Conga Гочу, joe ТЫ! 
aA, Tenth theme The conten sd T Com- 
pan, Lil, 5623 Codkapur. Sirect, Tondon, E Wt 


large number of tourists, wha 


well-divesteil reporters ol 


ип of facts, figures 


к 
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one interested in the fortunes of Canalla or New- 
foundiani) can do: without this standard work 
uf reference, which in point of usefulness, 
sttructiveness and convenience 1s the most up- 
to-date book on the subject. Irt deserves, how- 
cver, a more substantial binding, In noticing 
the earlier editions of this valuable work of 
reference, wc have expressed our nuppreciutiom 
óf its contents in such general terms às we have 
agai written above: but the present. edition 
being te tenth isste of the senes, we may 
profitably survey its text in detail. 

Canada Teo-day will commemh itself te a wide 
public by reason of te very couvenient arrange- 
ment — Appesring, ae M does, at à time when 
so many pesple in the "Mother Cougntre'* are 
consilloring the advantages of Overseas settle 
ment it will he frind) particulurly nseful, Not 
onle is its letter-press interesting, but from à 
reference point of view it will be found accurate 
and comprehensive. ÀA number of the articles 
mre signed by well-known authorities: Tho 
excellent. iWustrations—many occupying a full 
pige—make the volume exceedingly attractive, 
and give a graphic idea of many of the features 
of Canadian life aud progress. The volume is, 
as изин], conveniently arunged mm sections, 
each made up of. concise articles—mansy — d 
them by well-known (Canadian authorities— 
Healing with particular subjects. ‘The first 
section gives general in formation regarding 
area, Proviness, chief cities, anid government. 
with lists of Dominion and Provincial Cabinets 
and officiais, and statistics concerning popula- 
tion and climate. The next covers various 
phases ef Canadian "Life and Resiureea, In 
tegard to Agriculture, for (instance, there are 
nrtjcles om C: 's agricultural wealth, farm, 
land values, field trops, live stock, dairving. 
the catth industry, marketing prairie: wheat, 
fruit growing, ond a review of the past quarter- 
century's agriontture, by Dr. J. Н. Grisdale. 
‘Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Followmeg an article on the forests of Canada; 
there [s a sketch of life in w lumber camp, The 
fisheries of Canada are next deseribeil, and then 
come article dealing with more intimate 
aspects of Canadian life—oity life, wameti’s 
work, and life ot the prairies, in¢hiding winter 
conditions. Among ‘ie other auljects in the 
seetinn Gre education, organise) labour, wages 
anil hours of labour, and the enst of living. 

Under the heading “Migration nmi Settle 
ment” immigration statistics aud regulations are 





sét out, These ате follwed by an article бп 
"Canadian Farme for British Families," by 
Mr. J. Hrüce Walker, Director oí Europeas 
Entigraton for Canada, which mnisly deals witli 
the: 3,000  (nmiles" scheme, cxpbeining the 
provision mado under it for training settlers for 
taking up farms af tirir own in Ceitidh. "From 
this it wil be secen that Mie British and Сайайши 
Governments have been and aire doing every- 
thing possible, not oniy to get the right type 
of settlar on the land, hut also to make him and 
his family thoroughiy at home, and give every 
&ssistanoe am]l encouragement towards achiev. 
mg Success. А subseqnent article in this 
sechon shows how women immigrant are lookeil 
after; while others deal with mew settlers’ 
problems, professional — opportanities, — horme- 
Мешин in rhe West, und the supervision of 
yontüg settra А particularily interesting 
article showa jnat how same dettiers have 
achieved remarkable success, ‘The section 
Clases with s stament of (he work of the 
Colonization Dopirtments of the two great 
Caharian railways; Followity this, severil 
fiages ore devoted to the vaylons sporis and 
pastimes whieh are widely enjoved in Canad, 
Honting, shooting, and fishing recetve special 
attention, the fecniations in the various 
provinces being :summarised, In addition, a 
list te. given: of Canalinn golf zsssocintinns: - 

The largest section tn the book isdevoted to 
a description of the various provinces of сала 
the atticles—tmost of which anc siqned—show 
ihe physical) characteristics nf the different 
parts of the Dominion, anc). bringing ont. the 
many opportunities which they offér to British 
sillem jor саран, ‘The scope of tha 
articles d&. hudisted by their tthe—"Nova 
Seotia's Attractions,” "Бене Prince Edward 
Talend," “Newe Brunswick's Farm Lands," 
“Quebec's Natural Resources’ and “ТЕД пеш! 
System," "Ontario's Farms aud Mine" 
"Manitobas 'Roediscoavery,' "— 'Suskatchewntn's 
Food Products" “Alberta's - Agricuitural 
Wealth,’ and. ‘British Columbia's Progress." 
Particulars of the principal cities and towns. of 
these pwovine:ss are provided in & special 
gamtteer, Which gives, in most cases, the nome 
of the mayors anid the presidents aid secretaries 
ofthe Boards of Trade 

The section devoted to “Finance, Invest 
ment, Mining, and. Insurance"! is introduced by 
the noteworthy hudget speech delivered ‘in 
April last im the. Dominion House ol Commons 











‘included in the Dominion of Canada) is describ- 


attractions of ‘Coad To-day, 
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by the Hon. J, A, Robb, Minister of Finance. 
Statistics are given of the 11 chartered banks 
of Canada. An article which will be of special 
interest to people of moderate incomes who 
think of migrating to Canada for the sake of 
their children gives particulars of. ticomé-tax 
m the Dominion. ‘The important part played 
by Canadian trust «companies in the business 
life of the Dominion is also described. Another 
article deals exhaustively with the mineral pro- 
duction of (Canada, emphasising its growing 
importance, nnd commending it to the attention 
of British investors. Life and fire insurance 
is also. covered, 

"Industry, "rade, amd Commerce" is the 
next department of activity ‘dealt with, the 
articles under this heading covering Canada's 
manufactures aus principal industries, and deal- 
ing more particularly with building, the pulp 
und paper trade, and the application of electri- 
city to industry, ‘'Canaida’s Expanding Export 
Trade” ‘and ‘British Trade with Сапаш"! aro 
the subjects of other contributions. Under dis 
heading '"TIranasportation'' particulars are pivén 
of the Canadian railways and also of the prin- 
cipal steamship services to Canada, these being 
supplemented by tables of distances and fares. 

Tewloundlund (which is, of course, not 





ed in ап interesting, article. by Mr. Victor 
Gordon, C.M.G., the High Commissioner. The 
volume ‘concludes with # list of useful books 
about Canada and Newfoundland, and a list of 
Canadian organisations in London, The many 


fine ilustrations—about 120 im all—are, as al- 


ready indicated, one of the chict features aud 
The frontis- 

is an aerial view of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment building at Ottawa, Practically every 
plinse of life and activity i& shown in photo- 


graphs, und cities and towns are well re. 


The b sud should make ns strong en appeal 
a9 its predecessors to mtending settlers, tourists, 
sportsmen, and business men, and should also 
find a place in reference libraries and offices, 
owing to its acknowledged valne as an up-to- 


date and relinble reference hook. 


Canada To-day, it should tc added, hes been 
placed by the Educational: Department of the 
London County Council on the requisition fist 
of books for tse in schools, and it might well be 
adopted tò a much wider extent in this way 


£n other countries of the great British Common- 


wealth. "Ihe book deserves to be better known 
in India, where its many merits should scure 
Lor its ide appreciation, 


ORIGINALITY OF ‘THOUGHT? 


In his Intelligence wm Expression; the Italian 
psychologist, Signor Vivante, has produced a 
treatise which is profoundly orginal, while yet 
not abandoning the classic traditions of the past.. 
It unites а deep philosophical interest arid: 
delicate sense of values, with a-good scientific 
tnethod, anid—what is specially to be tioticed— 
with a4 genuine experience of thought, mot 
contaminated with arbitrary aml obscure cons- 
tructions, It is here presented to the reader. ít 
the form of an English translation which is 
distinguished by clearness and accuracy, and 
sdmirably reproduces the finest shades of the 
author's thoughts 

The chief aims of this book are to study 
universality of thought os a-subjective value and 
if an experience Which no pavchological study 
cnn afford to ignore; and, nt the same time, to 
study intelligence as a direct realisation of 
original and essential values and forms of 
activity, In this realisation or formation we 
may look for a true principle of causation. as 
regards the facts of consciousness. In connec- 
tion with this conception, the anthor develops a 
View concerning an jutimate working which we 
find equally in art, in. knowledge, and. presum- 
ably everywhere in life. The delicate yet 
immense difference which exists, as ig known, 
between “a growth from within" and “an 
application from without," between creation aud 
constriction, ts carefully considered — and 
hrouglit into relief throughout the book, 

Formal logie which deals with fixed elements 
and with relations of condition in a spatial 


scheme, has been nule the object of valuable 


criticism by philosophers; bat there is an un- 
explored field as regards the logic which is 
generally operative in its place, and which 


should claim all our attention; this is the logic 


of quality, where quality e is active and із 
not made. a mere existent, a fixed element—as 


*Intelligrucz ln. Expresstin—with an 
Сена of Тїрї аш ita Miüyalologiea] Сеш 
tins; dte Leone Vivanir, md by Prof. B 
oe with сти by Prof, A, Wildes Curr. (The 
: Danit Con 1 Tudor Stree 
Ee ee "many, 1 Street, London, 
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pseudo-scientific thonght would aye it. For iit 
the logic of quality we find the only access to 
enable us to penetrate, to know intimately the 
nature of psychical activity and of life. 

Following tle oriler of. chapters we may say 
that in the Grst two the anthor considers some 
Problems concerning art, the relation- between 
thought and the material of ita expression, and 
the cognitive value of art in penetrating the 
content and essence of the psyche, These pro- 
blems involve still wider ones; Hence in 
Chapter TIT the author explains his position 
concerning the relation. between matter ond 
activity—and this subject is taken wp again ir 
the: additional essay at the end of the volume: 
Having already mentioned intrinsic values and 
forms of activity, and their realisation as 
original, in Chapter TV the author inquires what 
these values and forms really are. In Chapter 
V he investigutes what is the meaning of their 
being intrinsic. In Chapter VI he studies the 
concept of creation, and the problem of a non- 
illusory novelty; and perhaps all arguments in 
defence of the concept of a novelty in activity 
are here carefully collected. In Chapter VII he 
defends hiis conception of a reality of principles, 
which yet docs not exist ontside experience. He 
combats these theories according to which there 
ism reality outside space and time, and comes 
to the conclusion that the reality and value of 
what we richtly call the “universal” or the 
"eternal" must be acknowledged, and that, 
when truly so done wè ire not lel to the false 
formulas of a reality outside space anil time, In 
Chapters VIII ani [X the author, after having 
in the foregoing pages cleared ùp some difficul- 
ties, returns to the problem of the concept and 
of iis formation in the material: to the problem 
Of the reality of thought. and of its develop 
ment; and to certuin aspects of intelligence, 

This treatise must appeal to nil who: are 
serious atudents of pavchology and philosophy 
and who at the sume time possess artistic 
sensibility, It is one of the most notable con- 
tributions made by Italy ta the recent develop 
Tents tn psychology. 


TOWARDS A NEW INDIA.* 


The Great War wroucit great upheavals 
throughout the world and just before its 


‘india; Homd or Free? By Mra. Annie Besant. 
(Messrs. G- P. Putuams Sons, Ged., Londen), tor 








255 
commencement Mrs. Annie Besant шаги] at 
Madras, in пил, Меш Jndia, as a daily organ 
to propigate her Home Rule for Inia Move- 
ment in India aid- Britain, carrying on both by 
her pen and tongue tremendotis and) wostistut 
ed agitation, making it possible for ler Camion: 
wealth of India Bil to be introduced tm the 
House of Commons in the course of the session 
held in December, 1025. ‘To accelerate its 
progress so that India may genuinely form 
a component part of the British Commonwealth 
and assert her right to self-government, and 
with her watchword, ''the price of Indiis 
loyalty is hudia's freedom," Mrs. Besant has 
recently issced (mdim: Rond- or Free? The 
bool is mainly directed to advecuting the bar 
sinister of a dependent status being removed 
fram this land, Mrs, Hesant dwells. at length 
on the theme that British rule is impervious: to 
mutters of momentous importance concerning 
the progress of the Indian nation, and that India 
has been slowly wasting away and will inevit- 
ably pietish unless she regains her inhereut and 
indefcasible right to rule herself. 

In five chapters (named, the Indian village, 
education, industries; the awakening of India 
und Homes Rule for India) Mrs. Besant 
home to the readers that the panacea for India’s 
ills is: Dominion Status, "Beck to the viliage™ 
is her war ery and she quotes innumerable 
instances from: India's past history nnd Hindu 
scriptures and from modern British aud Indian 
writers, to prove that the destruction of the 
Indian village community was bronght about by 
the ust Indio Company,-and that the country 
om be brought back to life by the гена of 
the village community under an  mutonomaous 
Indian Government. And the remedy which 
Mrs. Besant suggests for improving. the present 
condition of the Indian villages is legislation: in 
the Imperin! Parliament of Great Britain which 
мос not only give Initin Dominion Siting, 
"hut the revival of the ancient type of Local 
Self-Government, in the villages, hé group of 
villages (Talaka) and the grouped Talukas 
(District), True it t that ‘the village coti- 
mimities: were little. repnihlies, aelf-contained, 

satisfying the needs of the people, making it 
20 the preservation of the people of 
India throngh all the revolntions må changes 
which thev suffered. Tut when the modern 
scientific appliances have annihilated distance 
and whe the British legal system hus long been 
working, it would seem to many to be quite an 
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experiment to go back to the villages and give 
them sich independence as Mrs. Besant desires. 

However, there ts no gaiusaying the fact that 
in the matter of progress of cilucatinn 2s in that 
of industrial development, the Government have 
to change their angle of vision and sèt to them- 
selves seristisly the task of driving away illi- 
teracy from the land and advance her economilc 
progress. Despite Commissivuns and Committees 
sitting and drawing up their reports, from. time 
to time, education has only become more costly 
but not expanded aporeciably, and the present 
system of Indian education while encouraging 
cramming iniuses into our young men notions 
which live no bearing on practical life; Also 
the economic deterioration of the Indians under 
British rule has come in for seathing condenma- 
tion at the hands of Digby, Hunter, Hyndman, 
Dutt, Ranade, Nooroji and Gokhale, and not 
timaturally Mrs. Besant has passed her own 
indictment on this all-important problem, with 
‘a show of considerable foree and. strength. 

In two chapters, "The Awakening of Tudia" 
and “Home Rule for India", Mrs. Besant (after 
tracing tho agitation both in Iuilia and England 
for India's political progress) deals at lengtii 
with the establishment of the two Home Rule 
керин formed in September, 1015, organised 








EH and their progresas; ns. also the Congress 
Leugue scheme amd the Montagu-Chelmsford's 

Reforms. She also gives n succinct review of 
her Commonwealth o£ India Bill drafted by the 
Convention of: 1924-25 after three vears of. work 
with Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Бари, K.C.S.1., 

President of the Convention and the Rt. Horn. 
V- S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., a5 Vice-President, 
"Tf Iomdia;" sava Mrs. Hesant, "be fully adinittsl 
into the Commonwealth of Nations, if she 
possesses Domittion Status at Home as well as 
gbroad, then may be o World Peace brood over 
our seething Nations.” Lord Birkenhead 
announced not long ago that the present 
Government would consider any Measure 
proposed’ by Indian leaders towards this end, 
Events. are moving thick and fast and he is a 
hold prophet who could foresee what steps will 
he taken. to Tasten. Tadia's political goal till the 
Royal Comunission, which wil be set ир to 
enquire into the working of the present Indian 
Constitution, take evidence and submit their 
report on the question of the further extension 
of reforms, But there can be no two opinions 
that in studying the present political and- eco- 
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nomic problems which affect India, Mrs. Besant’s 
hook: will be found highly stimulating and 
thought-provoking—even if it be not possible 
for the reader to accept unreservedly all the- 
data brought together or the conclusions arrived 
at by the author of India: Rond of Free. ‘The 
book has all the merits of Mrs. Besant's 
writings on Indian affairs—sincerity, strength of 
conviction, forcefulness, virilite and anxiety fo 
make out an unanswerable case for Dominion 
Status for India, which all interested in. India's 
progress should carefully pernse and pender 
over—however much one may dissent from the 


author's conclusions. 


THE RENAISSANCE ОЕ ASIA" 
By Prov. B. G. SAER, atA. 


Generations of Enylishmen—statermen, 
soldiers, scientists and — administrators—huve 


laboured in the past to make India what it is. 
They laid the foundation of a good and stable 
government in the country, It is only during 
the last few years that on those foundations 
representative institutions arc being built up, 
But few Englishmen had the privilege such as 
fell to the lot of Sir Frederick Whyte when; 
after a distinguished parliamentary! career, he 
was called: upon to participate in the inaugura: 
tion of Responsible government in fundin Nè- 
where else could his wide experience of Western 
political institutions have been applied with. 
better results than. in. the establishment of a 
parlamentary tradition in the Indian Legisla- 
ture, All have borne cloquent testimony to the 
success with which he did his work. Sir 
Frederick improved his opportunity by making, 
towards the close of his Indian carcer, an exten- 
sive tour through Asia He соп sce that 
throughout this vast continent there were ui- 
mistakable signs of a political awakening, and 
he was convinced that no problem would be 
more engrossing in the near future than the 
relationis between Asia and Europe. His own 
conclusions on this subject he offered in the 
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form of four ‘Pace-Barbour’ Lectures delivered 
in 1026 wnder the auspices-of the University of 
Virginia. 

Sir Frederick's argument is, briefly, this; 
that Asin is little more than. a geographical ex. 
pression; its vastness and physical diversity 
trake it more heterogeneous than Europe ; that 
even in religious matters its unity is only 
superficial, divided as it is between Islam, 
Budhism and Hinduism; that, in fact, the forces 
that are binding teether Asia do not lie within 
the continent but outside it. ''Asiatic unity is 
ticrely ап alliance against the presumed 
oppressor of alien origin and has no foundation 
in any internal community of interests, 
thoughis, culture or race." page то. 

In spite of this inevitable varietv, however, 
every Asiatic country—Turkey, Egypt, Persis, 


Afghanistan, China, Japan, Siam and India— 


hes, during the last few years, broken away 
from its past and adopted forms of govern- 
ment avowedly copied from Western models, 
Sir Frederick rapidly passes under review 
the recent history of each of the countries 
mentioned ubove, devoting a whole chapter 
to the working of the Indian Constitution, 
Among the chief obstacles in the political 
development of our country he enumerates the 
absence of the real political spirit, lack of 
political leaders, racial, religions and linguistic 
diversty, and sooeniie lackwardiess: "In а 
word, India is trying to runa twentieth century 
constitution on the rusources of the Middle 
Ages." page 138. | 

Though the political future of Asia is 
uticertain Sir Frederick warns his Western 


countrymen not to desise the East- Europe 
owes a great deal to Asia. Tis religion, art and 
philosophy are derived from Asia, Modern 


European civilisation, im spite of its. grent 
achievements, appears to be leading nowhere 
It is-merely a- movement without motive: speed 
ix its fetish and is becoming ап end in itself. 
It is precisely here that once again Asia can 
teach Europe: It is in matters relating to what 
is outside and above this world that Europe 
must loari from Asia. Sir Frederick believes 
in. the. joint progress of Europe and Asia: He 
is afirm believer in the 'political" superiority 
of Enrope, but at the same time—-and here ts 
honourably distinguished from muny of his 
cowtntrymen,—he із штабе to Asia for past 
obligations, prophesies that a fresh efilorescenee 
ef Asia is nt hand, and appeals for co-operation 


355 


to bring about that constmption. The bool 
deserves a large circulation and keen apprecia- 
tion of its many merits by the educated Indians. 


П. ©. SAFRE. 


THE ADMINISRTRATIVE SYSTEM EN 
INDIA 


By Pror. B. (5, SAPHE, M.A. 


‘The second edition of Prof. Thakore's well- 
known book is, indeed, welcome. There have 
heen of late many books dealing with Indian 
Constitution and Administration, thanks to the 
revival of interest in political affairs on account 
of the Reforms. Among them Prof. Thakore's 
would occupy a very high place. It is strong 
in the historical treatment. It does not, bow- 
ever, ‘devote more than one chapter 7: the 
Reformed Constitution. Prof. Thakorw is 
sceptical about the success of dyarchy. 

But if the treatment of the new Constitution | 
is brief Prof, Thakere makes certain valuable 
suggestions regarding the political problems. 
of the day; What is to be the position of the 
Indian States as British India attains Respon- 
sible Government? What about the canker of 
Commiunalism? Can there be real Responsible 
Government without a National Army? What 
are the conditions of our success. in the great 
political experiment that has been insugurated 
m the comtr? The Professor advises the large 
States to fall in with the rest of India. 
in a joint march towards our common 
political ideal. He appeals to the lesser 
States to voluntarily tnerge themselves in 
British India, the Rulers haug suitably provided, 
uid given a hereditary place in the: Council of 
Sinte. Regarding Communalism, he pleads 
for n bettor understanding among the Hindus 
and Mahomedans. Не is opposed to miy con- 
tinuance af separate electorates: Nor wonld he 
approve of favouritism to be shown to backward 
communities t the making of appomtments at 
the expense of efhciency in administration, He 
would, however, give every facility for the social 
and educational upliff of the backward com. 
mimities, Then he has no faith in a self- 
governing India without a strong tational amy. 


"faim Абант нано ta the Daum o Ri 
dba Görarnmionl By Prof: M RE Thakar, RA. 
LES. Second ditt. (D. H. Titeporewala Sone 


& Cou Hornby Road, Bombay), rear. 
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He is dissatished with the present slow rate of 
Iudianiention of the Iniültau Army. Finally, he 
says that the success of the new political ex- 
periment depends upon our capacity to build 
up traditions of probity and efficiency in public 
administration, and alo to rear an educated 
electorate, 


Tt will be thus seen that Professor Thakore's 
book is an admirable production containing 
sound views which have been as carefully 
formed as they have been fearlessly express 
is will, therefore, continue to hold its own 
aguinst its competitors, alike for purposes of 
stude and reference, 
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RECENT WORKS ON ART. 


John 5, Sargent: His Life and Work. Ty W. H: 
FW (Thornton: Hutterworth Ltd, 25, Bedford 
street, London, W. C. 2), 1925. 


Mr. Willam Howe Downes Life and Werk oj 
Sargent ie o notable contribution to Ari and equally 
= to Biography. Gometitie Inck a cartoon of nnique 
| | Appeare4] їн  Pusch, entitled: he Young 
Майен. Tr depicted Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Veliuques, 
gn eher obi Masters, gathered s the entrance 6d 
the Nautical Gallery to welcome Sargent, the only 
living painter to whet had been accordet & place 
in Dub Valhalla of Art In the spring df Inst venr, 
art-lovers all the world over learned, with a shock 
uf puined sarprise, tliat Johtr Sargent, whose miusterhy 
"Werthermers" had opened for him these doors of the 
dead, had tndeod joined lia peers of al] time. Tt is 
the wonderin! story of the career thoy suddenly ended 
that hes becn toll in the book under notice: During 
the life-time of the mts, Mr W. H. Downes was 
busy spot a atedy mf Sargent’s life amd work, and 
the author's pet»otal acquaintence with the painter 
procure him fsthamd ünpreesions and information. 
Ht now gives ni the result fio volume consitting of 
fhtee parts: Part I receilé the painter's career, 
deplets fila personality, ami estimates his achieve- 
ment: Pari T, is à practically cotuplete сїйїї н. э 
John Sargertt's works Places of exhibition amd 
prebent lionien ure sisted, amd to descriptive details are 
mled particulars ¢oncerning llusirious siters, iud, 
in tinny codes, tho coninienis of art crith. Sarpeni 
followed. closely the invalved work of cataloguing lie 
paintings for Mr. Downes's biography, amd, sà a tiatler 
of fact, this was one of the Tast nctivitics upon which 
he was engaged ot the time of bre death. Part TIT. i8 
и compendious bibliography of literature dealing: with 


dest contemporary 


Sargent and his work iu the Geld of Art, Though 
an American to ihe lest, Sarget apent much of his 
life in England, umt nse has only to con over the 
list of his portraits—the Ellen Terry, the Laily 
Warwick, the Lord Ribblesdale, the Sitwell, 
Cnrrzona, the Mariboroughs, the. Werlliener», to name 
rly az few of ihe most. fasiliar—to recognise [ш 
imimetée imporisnee in the art of our Hine. Oi 
this айры! series of portraiis, of the landscupe 
«nd auhject pictures which alone would hove place 
their creator high. mmemg the world's artista, amil 
ol the magnificent miral work dm Domin Library 
anil Museum, Mr, Downes writes with the knowlodge 
aril sant appreciation of à veteran, wrt crilic. Hiv 
portrait of John Sargent, the. artist and the num, iw, 
ituleed, the outcome of insight ated admiration, and 
thia hook, witi ite many reproductions of Sergent 
tuasterpieced, will be weloomed hy all lovers wt the 
i The exhaustive ctalogme 
alone renders (His werk an Hulispensalle niddition to 
the Libraries of all who ape interested iA —— 


Modern. Gardens: Brillah and Foreign. The text 
ly Perey S. Cum.: "The Studio” Office, 44, Leiacester 
Scars, Тт), i036. 

| Mears C. С, Holme ми ё. В, Wainwright hive 
edited. for (hw Studio as На "winter mimber" for 
1925-32, я МИЫ work on modern garden, fhe text: 
oF which haa been wepplied by Mr, Percy Cane, which 
ls embellished with a lirga -number ot perb photo- 
graphie reproductions lent for the parpore by пу 
artisia, Mr. Canr's intralnctory text is interesting 
and іна, dut ds wali is materially en. 
huteed tw its at accompanied by » number. 6f 
Wiustrations in colar (which are all. superbly re- 


Ж! 


in 
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prodneed) besides a large mimber of highly-finielued 
aud welleseented — photegrapi of garden scenes, 
The book i» thui a compreliensive, mp-toxlate and ins 
tractive recon! of modern gardening as dt at present 
obtains in Westetn Europe amt should find a place 
os the bookshelf of all lovers ol Nature. 





Harrison, illustrated by Robert Austin (Gerald Howe, 
a3, Soho Square, London W. 1) 1935. 

Bernardino of Sten, the mot robust of saints, bas 
been singulariy neglected by the modern world at 
large. In Exompics ef Soo Bormarding cheaen by 
Ada Harrison and illmstrated by Mr. Robert Austin— 
We meet Шы Зани ти his nost human and humorous 
mmus. Ultn, ie enliven hie discourse amd wo to 
attract the wanlerimg attention of his very mixed 
audience, bw induljped in pisani personülities and in 
unecdotes si ome aty anil maral: jb de these latter 
that are presented їп this selection, The text, 
tendered bw it& editur into un-aflected English: prose, 
ia ptefaced be à long biographical critical esaay from 
the amme pen; mil its numerous Jine-drawings im the 
otvle of the period, licluling frontispiece amd initials, 
exquisitely reilect the native (harm of the litte tales 
Шу. Шимтніе. Ir de printed af the Cambridge 
University Presa, iu Poliplilus type, a contemporary 
Ilan fount. 1t shoulil appesl tò all students of 
Western Art. 


Simpte Gide io Rock Gardening. By Sir James 
L. otter, (The Sheldon Press, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.] 1924 Lawn Tennis: A Method 
af Acquiring Híincency. Пу Major ]. C. 6. Rendall, 
(Сава апі С, іі, Labelle: Gaavage, London) 
ниб, 

Sir Jame Соога A Shupe Gulla do Rock 
Gardening ін а compact canendi of the wuhjeet 
it deals with. The author, who is an expert, brings 
toyether ir (Nis Look the substance of his previons 


works on the каше wulject. Irt tella the reader vividly 


how (o grow tock plants, how Qo look after & rock 
warden, as aluo the best the and mente te which 
Mpine plunts tiay be grown and propagated. Thus, 
iti we btiet o letter-press us posible, the work muler 
notice іа i comprehensive sketehi: of 3 ^ inscinating 
с. 

Major Reni. book ot ачен Tennis sets forth 
Incidiy the essentials on which proficiency in playing 
hat game depends. Tt will not only heip beginners 


iti tennis playing, bat ale) divert the attention - ob 
more practieed players to 3 closer study of what 
they should do to improve themselves, The author— 
whe writes with thie authority: and knowledge of a 

"alit ha turned oot su invaluable work alike 
(ec ths foro ail ваа орача банят | 





Thebes: The Glory ol a Great Past. (George 
Allen ate) Unwin Led, go Mises Street, Londan 


WET ни. 

Egyptian History and Ari. Ву "Mru. A. A. Quibell. - 
(‘The Sheldon Presa, Northumberland Атене, 
London). | 


Thebes p intended to depict the glories of іы 
preat past. Tt is am album, the many beanüful illus 
trations in which are printed by «a well-known frm и 
this Tine at fHrusscls, and which are borrowed E tha 
work (ied by tbe Queen Hlizabeth Egrptolog 
Foundation) ennill Jheher: The Соту " a Great 
Pat, written hy two French sholus ami availatite 
їп Buglish renilering. "The Album whirh i» Бейш айе 
turüed ost o» thing eb beakity. 

Mra, Quibell'« Goreti History awd Ari first 
appeared in 3923 and waa apprecialively reviewed by 
аз {ен аз ин exvellent compendions sketch of а усе 
subject, highly iseju tothe studest alike for pur- 
poses ol dimiy anl reference. The second: edition, 
&nder eonsideratinn has beer juidicionsly revised anil 
esrefulle overianiad anil is nw abreast of the latest 
researches duo Hievptelogv. It abould continue, there 
fore, to cominand appreciation aa in the past. 








Moslem Architecture 623 to 1516. By E. T. Riche 
mond (The Royal Asiatic Society, 74. Grosvenor 
Suret, Lominmn, W. i} туб, 

AW Assistant Architect to the Committee for the 
Presetration of the Motuments of Arab Art in Egypt 
and Consulting Architect to. the Noble Sanctuary ia 
Jermalant, Mr, E..T, Richmond |« fully qualified for 
the work he грае арна in VEN a. trentise cat 


Cre int бийле Ендия, Те «оре of sh е И 
confined. to Arabia, Syria and ян, tongi. hers are 





peoples in nther cenintries atan: dida» зе аки 
not fiygere in the corefully ecanpiled Index and ible te 
mndonhiedlw disappointing to абадан Әб the subject 
im this eomntry, The omission ii perhaps, dta to the 
fact that the eobject of Muslim orchitecture in India 
іх large and important for separate trestment, vod 





w* hope H will be dealt with by Mr. Richmond in 
a separate eolome. Within the Linila he lia tmposed 
ppan dineM, de has produced an excellent mamual 
which is accurate and informmtive and p alo well- 
Mlnakrzééd) Ti bòi. ng-a large ciremiation and 


wide appreciation. 





RHCEXT WORES ON SCIENCE, 


Sclenee fur All: An Outline for Busy People, 
(Ward, Lock end Cis Lid, Salisbury Sumare, Londen) 
dog. 

Selene for Alles the atib-tith his n—3i5 an ont 
fing for busy people: Issued) with an. imroduction hy 
Bir Charlee S. Sherrington, President of the Royal 
Gocizty, it is av authoritative yolume designed 30 дасе 
ihe needs of the large and rapidiy-incressing clas 
ol resücers who, while keenly interested in Science, 
have neither the time mor the mente to master the 
innumerable text hocks, “papers” aud repartis 
4mcessary i an intelligent anierstanding mo, only 


of recent developments bet of thie elementary 


pruxjlew ami "laws" epim whith alb the omoring 
progress of the present ventur; һи» been шей И 
li po mere figure of speech to say thal we live it a 
"mew world, and, wherher we like H or nat, we 
mist go alot thet world with our eyes open or pay 
the penalty, of blindness, The serious student Js upt 
bo book sabznce ab "populür kcietce.”” In this volume 
шь асра һйз Leen made to “write down," tmt, 
given ihe will to acquire knowledge, it will be funud 
that the уишн sectione ani the wonderful story 
they unfold ate far more enthralling than any novel 
The Dook:covere п very large grounil, dealing as it 
dées with. Astronomy, Fhysics, Gedlogy, Шолу, 
Zoogy, l'bwsiology and Anthropology. The writers 
of fhz wurions sectiona ote «роі» яш they have 
manage ie turn owt nr exceedingiw s*eful atl highly 


Eseeniale of Sclemtific Method. By A. Wolf, 

M4, 0. Lit, (George Aten and Unwin, so Museum 
Street, WC. or) igm, 

De. “Wolf's Lock called Hesentials of Scientific 
Methods will be welcomed by atudonim, as it gives 
ші иродае ин conche acconnt. of the aima nmi 
nthe af seience. Ti noct unjmzy claime te des 
erihe om Mestre more eclentife methods that are 
deli with elsewhere, and, to present them withony 
these aunecesaary cmbcllishmente ot encumbrunces 


which во frequently prevent the etaient from seeing- 
the wool for the trees. The book denis with 
classification and descripuom, evolutionary and com- 
purative methode, deductive and üuulactrwe processes, 
statistion? data, lows of Nature, uni the doctrine of 
probability, Thoagh pet attempting th competie willi 
etamdurd treaties like thore òl Jevons, Parmi ami 
Кеупез, Dr. Welt» lexde de ati excellent cunpenidiim 
of tle subject it deals with and should ánd wyle 
apprecistim. 


Evolution, Hereditw and Varlstlun. Dy D. Ward 


Coiler, M.A. | Chiristophora, 27 Berners Street, Loudon, 


wW: Li меб: 

Те А. Б. С. of Evolution. Dy Joseph McCobe. 
[Watts umi Oai Jobisan' Ooirt, Meet Street, London, 
WC. 4] 1976. 

Ме Ward Cuiere wecful] tie. book called 
Evolulión, Heredily and Varinia m an mtroduction: 
to fhe fnnlamentadb facte of bdology, und presents in 
tie clenrest borm rhe most recent concinsbous amied. 
a by twentieth cemtery ecientivts Jt là freely line 
trated with diagram, which cennot Imt aespat emere 


in altgining т " grasp of ite principles Written with 


remsrikuble неу Ht Миші fnd а Татре енси. 
Mr. ]oaeph MeCabe'e 4. 0. С. of Evolaliom in pei 
haps the best гойо text-book of the subject |t 
deals with. Originals isined in 192, the wevond 
wilition mander notice has bern corelully. revised 
throuüglirmt atl it is sow (ЫР Мева of the Intest 
reseotch Tt con be авфу ommended to: mtudents 
Ga keti ahnost Шен] text-book. 


501 апай Сїйїї. Ву Milton Whitney. 
(D, Уап Wostrand Company, igh: Warren : Sirect, 
New Work, lU. В. А.) паб, 

Mr. Milton Whitney excellent. book—callod Хай 
amd Civisaiión-ls devote] to the infimence nd) the 
develepinent of agriculinre tpen. hinnan progress. 
Ae an American work it discusses briefly the iimport- 
ant eolle df the United States, gives velnible [arts 
JN | M M anmeaally 
imteresting Chapters ca the history wf agriculture anil 
На prictiee in varia оош, botti ancieni ami 
modern. To dhulenis of Agricultere in India tt зонд 
be of vety grest lüberest and utility aa ii also pimenti 
а осел conerpt cf the soil fmmctinning os a Heiig, 
anite being to aleerh waste anl produce wil 
sugtam lie. iis ecope ie nicely exhanative,  Populariy 
Written and ecientibcalw aecurüte, dà la a aok el 
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thinentary Sclence tn place in the ший о усац 


linportanve for all intercstell in Agriculture, nm] for 
ubvijos feoaone h deserves careful attention in thlà 
iountry, 





Masters of Science and Invention, By Floyd 
EG. Darrow (Chipman ond fal Lul, Henrien Street, 
Toni | юп, 1516. 


Linking Science and Indusiry, Edited by FL C 
Мека (Те Малая and Wilkins Company, Batti 
mere О. Е A anl Ват, Та) anml Co, 
Convent Garden, Londen, WC. 3), 1026. 


Yourself and Your Body, By W, T Grenfell, 
M.D, (Hodder and Stonghton, Ltd, Patertoster 
Sqnate, Lamdon) 1925. 

ladian Bird Life. Ay Dongle: Dewar, 
the Bodite Head, Ltd. Londen 1:936. 

М. ун] Darrow'a Mastera af Séleméco nid iten- 
linn mni Anierican book which presenta in hiographi- 
cal form à conciée ассош{ 0| the development ol 
scemtifz achievenurnts trom early tunes te the present 
(day. Tr deals with the «sreer» and lite-wotk of tlic 
ouletamimg бетге» т the scientific worl] who have 
made possible the age we live in. Thug the volume 
me only hurnuuires science but gives un occupate sinil 

camptchensrve umilimne of Ма salient featores, Rach 
chapter is mni ecsas complete in itt and the ау» 
are atmaiingedd in chronological eequence: We commend 
ii tiv ernlents of Scdett= as a popular guide do the 
hiuteriesl development of scientilo fact агы! роту, 
oye Te oenllectinn of esmays enrhled Liking 
Science amil Jidtwaley, whic has been edited Шу М 
H- C Metal{, de à volume Of an American series oi 
eolegirhd werks called "Ier Relations Serigi" 
An attend has Lee mate im the book fo bring tr 
Wether barie infortinthin derive! from vations cinneti 
—[Brononmies, Mathenmatices, Payehelogv, Eungitccriüg. 
Бору. Zoology, and. several atliers—anid to apply it to 
the prohlém of ишнен relations duo dadsstry. The 
csset which are contributed] by experts show Tow 
mach Science hes definite help to give. Tots thus an 
rxeeedingly neful work end should interest afl måns- 


(John Taur 


Aratus. i Dm. Granfell says im the preface to ша 


Yorn) und. Vowr Baby -— "Having tro sons who 
Най. јао feuched the wen of ten million Whye and 
Hire ete) Whine und Wheres, i£ oceured to me that 
they waali repect tha development of their bodies 
mure d they snderiton] more abost {ham That fs 
© correct view, afl that book ater notice will certain. 


Av enubdé a ehüd jo do this by ree o il» simple 


and vivid test and dis graphic amd annealing pictures 


бей Шу Ше ано Банн: Tr is a capita] book. on 


асот... — Mr. Deouglaü Dewüar dà à spocialiet Br 


Indian ormihology aa is lestilied to by hia meny works 


on the Endian crow, fhe Bombay decks) birds of the 
Plame oud bife, jungle folk. vage birds, Fainulaywn 
bride (espectaily thoee of Kashmir) common birds, 
Sportsman's Бате, аг oon ‘bitte of ll. other kinds, 
types and wuricres. 
called indian Aird Life | » mameriy treauwe exponni- 


img the strmgkle бог existera of birds’ in Indu. и: 


i» a fascinating account nf an interesting enlject. 


‘The Romance of the Fungus World. By R- T, 
Rolfe und F, W. Roli (Chapman and Па, Lat, 
(1 Henrietiy Siteet, Lobdon, WiC. ш} ppi | 


Mesari Коев Конан и Lie Fungus World l a 
[amcinatirg  accowtt of [ungues life in Hi murieron 
guises, both reàl and Ingendary Written bv скен, 
the book is a charming, thomph strictly scientific 
ыш. ©] emuushroors, tomlkiodla minl Hinir allies. 
The antbors have. made à sücoegsfiul ‘endeavour o 
remove the dry and mnupalitnbis character  weually. 
&ssoctarm] with. the Inerwture of the eubject. Tlic 
sindy of these remarkable denizens of woodtatid ani 
meadow te one of absorbing interes to af) оште 
loyers; umi ih wuthors show how intimately comnect- 
td] 1 mankind with. such: "range beasts" ("We have 
much plessmte m Conunemiing thi» book ro seekers 
alter. knimledjne of “the Inngus world", 





The Riddle èl the Earth. [s "Applan Way.” 
(Chapman ad Hal, Lh, dí Heures “Street, 
Lomin, A 2) eyed, 


The wuthor of the Kiddy оў Іна Етіне рото 
бопутп. {it is suid) covers the identity of a will 
known writer—iia, m hit volume, propounded # mew 
theory ou ihe subject of the création of Landa kd 
seus npon this planet. The key to m trae: inttiler- 
funding of these matters, he beltewes, te contained 
Hi voleunie actiog, and that without volcanoes: ani 
mieteoric uifinences Ша окап woul! languish and 
gtadnally ‘lowe ite aly and sea. The theory ib vers 
cleverly presented amd ty certain to uttract в. вох 
ebleralle amrouttt of attention, [t jp equally certain 
that in the presen state of knowledge, їй will pre 
woke criti¢icm ani! dissent. Mint those desirous of 
wequiting sclewtific truth will examine will: «ympatiry 
‘the theory propounde]. ly е пог witl grew 
досу еса анус 


The latest addition: to the serum 








AU Aboot Your Wireless Set. ly PP Uekersicy, 
(Hodiler and St«oughion ltd, зо; Мае Эше, 
London, FA. i), тоб. 

The Story of Electricity, By W. P. PF. Shearcroft. 
[Ernesr Benn- Ltl, € Rouverie Street, Londen, BAS. a 
уж, 

The tire of the two hooks deals with onc of thc 

opments of Hlecrricity, and the second 
wih. ita [t The amhur ol the Вогт Арун 
reve Wireless S$él—m Chiet Engineer М the British 
Rr hy Company nd d» pai ench.: fally omalified 
ia deal with ihe mhiir Hi lask j* an excendingls 
(leur meeount ej td late developments of Eltctri- 
city жий uerit ak nywledqnent, Mr. Shearcroft's 
Stary of Elecieiéily b» à marful rranme ed the histatical 
ilivelopment of iur көйне abrant Electricity "тот 
Jualesto Minstrin". d ie o popeli sketch for thw 
MIT айй slóuhl have a large circulntinn amoto grat 
the general boly of readers 








Animal Life im Field and Garden, By Jeon Henri 
[Patines [Thornton Butterworth Bed, 0s thoes treet, 
London, Wie aj туг, 

Ха bie imal Like т eld ant Gantin, the great 
Prenet aubiralist Vabre deals, in ВЫ олату потоа 
wag, with the Uitte, mats, reptiles, amphiligna 
amd inseets, whoss fitile lve аге рей in the безан 
atl gnilena, which (e anthor loves 2o well, and ^n 
whieh the most happy ami £enitful vesrs ob his Long 
fife were spent. Under the magic of hie pen such 
croatares #¢ bats, Hedgehogs, hawks, (wle, snakes, 
toads, and caterpMars—to mention bnt m few— 
become transformed into figures of real romance anil 
wbeorhing miterest. The translation de very well dne 
аш]. the text is Штабы) by sixteen engravings ‘oti 


жоо Ly Mr. К. Vitch Dagtieh, bineell o well-known: 


naturatint, whos: intinmte knowledge of the anhjecrs 
depleted, toyvther with bie omerring taste in, design 
end sk as an etgraver, haré won for him Ingh dic 


Huet. These ald materially to the valus of the. 


anilior*a (ext and enhance ih utility of the book 


The. ^. B. C. of Relaiiviry. fie Bertrand Russell 
П. Вг 9: (Керип Paul, Prenct "ренот ад Uo, Lu. 
Brosdway Manie, Carter Lane, Londan,) i935, 

Mr. Berrrsnd Russell fe ine öf the greatest name! 
ih contenmmporery scenes m the. English-knowing world. 
in his hook called The 4. f; C wy Relatindiy ihe 
author explains tho theory. of relativity hi simple 
ingume, meig me knowledge of physica or 





tuat Diesatir e. Hunisin'y ibeory of gravitullam i» dew 
тї], with. in groumls it logit апа {п obeerration. 


‘Thu qurthior deste with (lie reaeene thut tire led mmp 


piliveicisti là Im mmm Chiat the univerwe Ale finite; ako 
With ‘the obolition of the nétlon Ф “fence! and the 
changes in onr ceiweption af matier,- Eo a final 
Chapter an philosoplira!  eespeennenses, ize aat 
nigistatha that iles ure nob wit eme philosophers 
contend, but are less idrasiie jn sume renpeets, ышан 
mor so m others. Nuw that ihe nubcet uf Relativity 
w engagimg ишин all Over, Mir Russell's а ge 
position at the snbject is boutll ta semen cirenta- 


tinn 


The Supreme Art of Bringing wp Children. Ew 
XM. R. fiepkinson. (George Allen and Unwin, Тай, 
3! Musnem Street, London, WC. 1) 3925. 

Mrs. Hepkinscn's ett jem Couples: bur emehe 
guide be the metal, puta ngi *pitrtma] tang of the 
Chill and ds bon pratiwa ani Menl, "Dhe -antkor. 
writes with lont experience anl votidembie кь. 
їлїш. Ter book covers (he whale tem! apnd 


wil be Town ‘exceedingly useful hs thers aml 
асно] трасета. 





KHCHXT MEDICAL LITERATÜU WE 


Arühian Medicine and Ws Lulluemce un the Middle 
Ages, Hy 1%, Donald. Camphell у vols (Кера. 
Poul, Preveh, ‘robuer and Сос, Ltd., Btoailiav Hon, 
Curer Lane, London, KA TES 

‘Dr, Danald Стр nwo volumes. it Түшөт» 
“Ortitel Bere єс! Arabi Medicine dwd И 
lufuónee on do. Mille AFTE me, in |} train, an 
original eontribstias. (e. an important and аан 
branch al histruiena] study ami plam пеш: шу. 
being the ти ayil inir werk Шатты а. єтїп = 
sive and ilitailed investigation of. Avubian onlinre and 
ms ürfuenee on {һе [Latin West Hut d mus бе: 
обет ihat (he hook «nier considermion in nor 
s» meh à boo abhor dhie wet ol Amia 
developed in Аға, úr be dfe Aram, Aè 4 survey 
at the diverstute of: imeticine writtes in ihe Artio 





language bv Atal, anil dle пзу by hon 
Aratin whi, щн айорса Arabic ge ‘thelr Jungetiagr 
i culture: A. маје Грае ol -the Бк 


are the biographical *kriclies of thè phrls 

inest ol them nomArshe), thè Heii af фом 
“1ш renders] thiir. Һа mto Lotin, and al 
the Hierop date who tmit on. that, Ясан, 
HU the Arab vimdica] "ишсе саше 10 permeute the 





Eitropéah. The Appendix containing & teconstriction 
Of the Gialeic Library i$ the only eHort vi tte Kin 
vet published, ail füe Work: as a whole Hitows much 
dew lihi on fbe abject The maps umi inilex: are 
Tominnting. Tr. Campbell's book ie s» notable con- 
tribution to the terore of Medical Science, 


Тһе Бени: о Нен Living. tr Willian 
=. Бін, М (The Macmillan Cunpany, New 
Work, U, S. A. tos. 

Elementary Hygiene. fy Telir Lal Bhatn ami 
Pres Nath Suri (Longmans Orem È Co, Hamby 
Huw!, Bombay ard 6, ОМ Соцте Ноны Brest, Calcutta) 
Teu. 

Hima for Renewed Heath. Be Hue) Wyola, 
(The C. W. Tamiri Company, olor Street, Londi, 
RH oC {| пй. 

Dr Siüiler Іа áh Attimi, whi ds. volrminous 
writer on medica) mod) ellie eulijects: Hie latest com- 
Bihation te a hülkr treatise an bese and preventive 
mht cafe] Tie Essential ol eati Lime: 
Te fe one of the moet comprehensive works on the 
subjecr. Though deafing. mainly winh American con- 
dllioua, there in m it enoogh matter of general tnier- 
em for the jverege teader in thie country, ft ia aot 
temid for the Doctor = mt aa for the атпа, 
who wili aani math io pin һу a creii Майу nf 
Dy Sadler'a: і... Elves Hygiene hy 
Mere. Bhailis and Sarn fe whi Ji purport» to hes 
hook fer beginners, Dealing ae it doci wilu Intin 
comlikimts,. jt omeatiivier ant iden! textbook for scheab- 
iu which preliminary training may havy to be m 
In preventive mmlikins. МЕ. Наш W fa 
Hinty foe Renewed Health Песьня а з абу 
anil remláhle form the kowwleder utemi (what the 
author cullai he uatüral vunhoda" for thé renewal 
ef healthi. ТЕ i9 m valute pockét guide containing 
Тарор чені [or everytenly. 


The Dry Diet Care. By Dr. Josah ОМИЙ еМ]. {Тє 
LC W Tmniel Company, Todor Btrect, K. C. 4). 1925. 

Everyday Meul for invalids. Tiv Mar Trenet 
(Stimley Pani and Go, tid: © tModeleigh Gardens, 
Vpper Wobnrn Place, raiot; WO д) тб. 

biet end Good Aealth. By Dugald Semple. (The 
E W. Danial Company, "Tudor Street, IC 4) об. 

ConMipallam amd Cancer. Be Melde Malie 
(Watts md Ce, Tobrnson's Cenrt, Pieni Street 4). 126. 

Dr. їс! Спада Огу Dict. Cure ba a clear ex 
position Of the dry flict system m an ellective remedy 


foe mt diseases: The dre dieb miunms uppended ate 
Miss Muy Tremwellw Everp 
doy Mrals fh Jusalüís m not & cookorw book nt fhe- 
ordinary ooceptation of tise term: Ir de « colfectigm 
of tiny recipes-taste fo and! pourishing tor, invalida for 
every day in ite year, and will be found tighly use-. 
ful Str. Dagali Semple» Met and Gont Meili: 


very interest || — 


(= а poqutar treatise on the food: questieer апи on the. 
preservation nf health. Ti 18 m ples for ampla! Mein 
ond merits attention The fact that Mr. Redde 
Мич Сонин am Caticdt hia porod ппен 
«ire editions in thine ears hespeuks ite инен» 
ani popularis, fu dictueses dde prohlóm ol dex i 
bearing im the question of coustipation au} cxmeer 
There ib mth [н dt which «ill tilerest these i quest 
üf good healihi Е 


The Morality of Birth. Control, He Hile Rente 
(Jota Lane. the Hater diea, м, Lenda] пил. 


нїгїһ Control Exposed, Hy Dr, Halliday. Suther 
timi MD, wil Palmer, qq; Claundos Stzeet,, Lombm, 
WC Tg. 
Гі Копа Могу of Birth Ся оГ ~ 
sanie exteni poletücal—is hese on wide experiemw 
od knowleder and s close contact With tha vin 
medical орип) Н ощ Mie fret book yot write- 
discuse Birth Control пэ йа vitor, social, economic, 
ccligiows and personal aspect, ami t» mee? some ut 
the rommon ohjectinna to tc on ihese: grounda. Ti be 
both frank and sensible, nnd is sure to be widely read 
un] іспен, А азеѓаї supplement io it i fn 
Sutherland pri Coatrat Faepoied, d асаа trim 
the oppesite stemipsint contraception an] canens 
thal nó ergument erer afwanced im favour of artifisial 
kijih canirol, whet examined point hy pont, decently 
аш} in enter, will stam ihe best of impartial <rstiefen 
ami wiu: birileri petti lin the pirvel, 
ceanh and ела) анек (5 topia 
is possible to refüte their acertits lj referere t 
the established dows ad ері), economic, and 
otiia] scienee ‘Tha beg hooks еей бдее ЗБОЙ 
conver à pood Lili of the whole Centreverie "o7 07 
n Adi 








=I" E pe 
im warn eT 

The Expectant Mother: Tho Narsing “Mother. 

(Rom] hy Florence Daniel Aceh "Cow. Det ТУШЕ 

pany, Tndor Sareer, bonion mc ngÉ ^ to А 

The Cuming of Buby. Jr. ad | 

Harp. The енн: 5, ТАЧ. эши a 
Street, Эа, Lonien; W.C- 3 | x 




















Da 


зба TAE HINDUSTAN REVIEW , 


Homecraft end Mothercraft in India, Bs Constance 
Porson (Christan — Literary — Society е ПіЫ, 
Майгаа), 1026. | 

Florence Duiniel'ü two hooks cover the: whole mnge 
of ihe subject relating to the lirth and upbrimging nl 
babies. They are clear aid compact and furmi i 
little eyelopacdia of motherbood and Tübvhbonml...... 
Sur James Cautile peoommends the Coming o] Baby 
n*-» practiem)] messe by two qualified nurses, It is 
a capital little sketch of the. subyect dt deals with..... 
Homecra}! aad Mothercreafi in india is 9 compendia 
mmanaal for young mothers and housekeepers and will 
tie found execcdingly msefn] by them in this coontry, 





RECENT LITERATURE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mnemic Psychology, By Richard Semon; Instinct 
intelligence and Character, Dy G. H Thomson, IHD.. 
DS; Princes of Psychotherapy, Ev Dr. Pierre 
Jet. (George Allen and Unwim Lol, 4o Museam 
Street, Tandon WC ri 19234 


The {рее books jasned by Meters, Allen and Unwin 


art заш eonirihutions to the lferatmre of. recent 
developments iy Péyclology. Ob these the first and 
the third wre translations ‘from German and french 
жереснтыу, while the second by sn original work in 
НЫН. The first bosk on thè lat is en апае 
trátulatian of te. Msemiiche Fmplnduugen od the 
late Richard Semon, whom Mr. Bertrand Russel] (de 
cribe, besides elaborately aummiarizing hia theory ani) 
adopting the essentials of his philosophical terminology, 
as "The best writer.on muemic phenomena known to 
mi"; The English: trunslation teemed under tbe tie 
of Mnemic Psychology trecapitulates їп am igtrodnetery 
chapter Semon's main views concerning excitation, 
Maemic лиги саји and reviviscence, as worked ont 
in the previom ami roré biological volume entitied 
he Ленана. н (enfming itself bo menory in the 
цу paycbologicat жетве, it «voids the vexed qnes- 
tion of the trunamissihility af acquired modifications. 
The purely parchelotrical niefliods and caneInsions «oi 
M»emir Prychology are, therefore, aeceptahte by those 
who regard all Larurcekian views a4 urn-prewen, Аа 
wach tha bosk night io receive very careful considera. 
tion in circles interested 1a modern Psychology. 
et шит liinth of fk dà surveyed in Dr 
Thommen") excellent treatise каН] газе, а. 
kense and Character, This boik. gires—£for teacher, 
parent; student, and пыш in е Мега Yael] und 
forcible eccomnt of the present currents of thonght in 
educationa] psychology, from intelligence tests to 
poychio-umidvels, from character aiming to the lawe 








of learning. А ола о онако ee 


end im е discomweted inosale, bud арй 





unl of clear and welbgrounded. eyebalogeal 


principles, illnatrnted and іон by d | 
analogies mul by examples from resi teaching. The 





exposition is extremely Tocil and will Literedh ac 


large ‘citcle of readers interested in thg subject. "Ihe 


book shonli circulate not amongst iperiülists mit alsa | 


&mongst euitured: laymen: 


À inore abstrose fij] bi travesed with anceis in. 


the Principles. of Paywholherapy by. the well-known 
French psychologist—Dr. Prerre jJunet. The first. patt 
of this work. summaries, briefly, rhe evolunan of the 
vations methods of mental treamment. di {+ а пасіці 
historica] uketch, Next, ihe puthor presem a мацу 
of paevehologica! phenomena ami the laws on which 
(езе methodi sre bawd, ns, evolted itoring recen 
years. Ін conclusion, 
minder whirl such methods of teniment шге to bw 
applied The third part dealing with the Tite vi 
psychotherapy und te progress ape particlariy inter 

esting, uml the book [ms à whole) is am FAREYE 
study of the branch uf Pavcholesy it dei with, 


Murder in Fact вац Fiction. By Синин J A &, 
mokes, (Hurst ond Dliacketi, Lil. Paternoster Row, 
London, H, CJ, ro, 

Caton Brookes'a Sander (m Foil amd Film le a 
fascinating contribution to ermina] psychology, ail 
Ihe stident and the genera! render alike. will welcotio 
the book. Tk treats muutüer from т poin. al vicw 
which hai ma hitherto bern attempted Conon 


Irookes ransarks both the renlma of fact nnd оё беби : 


tà throw light àn iie mentally omi attitude of these 
Who raise thelr bane epninet their felliwanen, Tha 
responaibilitv of the criminal, the psychology of 
murderers; thé noble snunierer, fhe political morderer, 
the wanan murderer, and anpoesiidps fr imal reform, 
are ome af the анросія dewlt with, 
appeal to a large circle of renders and | richly werti 
appreciation, 


Human Nature and Education. Hp A & Woub. 


borne [Oxford University Preia, Rotihav), rst. 
Mr. Woodbarne*m Fiumi Noties anil Education ts 
* entiribution to the: historical etme d кена 
h B. however, planned on. too techtiesl Hack x de 
popular and can but appeal to these interested fa the 
subject from tie teacher's atumipom:, Tt bà well ani 
carefully written, gives references to related [teratare, 





he indicates the  comditions - 


Tho bosk (honld. 





. 


and |i» enriched «with iw good indexés—onc of persona 
amt the other ol subjecta, for these reasons teachers 
in Хаа а welcome this book en Hie psychology 
‘of education, which ia eviduetly the ontcome of wide 
geuing, careful шу ш] great elucutional expert 
eure, „ш which theories have been tested from practical 
al ni A real апкан оё чот is being dono 
which. is: swiftly increseing the Imowledge of mental 
processes. The hook offers a breathing place where 
«йй problems znay bc recanxidezod im the Nght of 
Beience growing in exacinude:: 





Aq introduction ta Psychology, By H A. Reyburn, 
DPhil, (George Hartap & Co, Lt, Pet, Parker 
Street, Kingswar, Londom, W. C. 2], рб. 

The ubject ob Dr. Revtuarn's (ufroduction fo: Prycho- 
logy da deo pire i preliminary sketch, for the beginner 
of Perchology: regarded сия в positive natural sclefice 
ond the anther, therefore, does not. so much emplinsize 
derzils as genrra| uni fundamental prrunpies of the 
subject te deals with. Tntended for ths clamentaty 
amien, the book «does nor presmppose any previoss 
kupwiedie of the «nbjcct and ir fe, therefore, about. the 
best text-book of Psychology t be placed imo the 
hands of a studerit leginnimg а study of the enbject. 


RECENT LITHRATURE OF ECONOMICS. 


Land Tenure sod Unemployment. By Frank 
Geary: The Marxian Economic Handbook anil 
Ginwsary,. Tv. W. Н. Emmen. (UCcorge Allen må 
Tnwin Loi, 4o, Xuwmm Street, Landon, WAS 1), 
1920 

Mr, Frank (Oeurg's Laud Voile and тофор: 
aen de n work whih ehouwkl prove invaluable to 
Members of Parllament, Social Reformers and al] who 
are perturbed by the continaance of widespread poverty 
amd anemplaoymient im tie West, partielerty jn teit 
Britain. The ашһог believes that involuntary on 
employment is nnnatnra] and unnecessary und hw 
approaches the problem irom æ вие птн тигүү 
neglected, in оя ортон: Баш wiih an only 
o whar unemployment teally mom, and hew ipee 
wontth which the unemploced lack fe probne, "e 
iha prmeecde po tree, ftom Carm Himei’ шин the 
тект! ау the beginnt Atl griwili of involmtiary 
nnennploynmunt and to shew thet it wae due ta a 
gradwal ani imeremiing mrotupély ob the bind From 


EWS AND NOTICES 


ааа Glodsary ie à 


the mest critical phares at the. 


ion of [sabor pxpply, tie labor ol. wemen «mil ена, 





m üierüssion o[ the cause we are deii Me vllo 
ae conceived lin tie киот. Mr. Geury draws largely 
on cantuinporary recorda; and puts up я кїї сые 
Гас his woutention tim: there i 9 close umil. neocsesty 
conection between these two phenomena. "The book 
i» wrnien ur a wapuplo, msy Wylan it throws @ net 
light on the land yureiton ated forme @ сепсе Мык 
ol unempkwrmeni and lane tenure, і ihe British: Yolen. 





Mr. W. dL Hustuernt'e Marydem Ecomumic Handhoot 

lightly asemi work ol, relecture 
This work is ¢ complute elementary pribor, ‘with, 
elxeary ob m termes, шеа, and Appendices, 
containing all the essentials fur anderstanding Marx's 
"баршы Production" Ji `аһше (the advanbed 
student's Lewt-.book, the first ta displaw the sequence 
ard interrelations nl Marxi grewt work, and сопа 
many (etoile) epitonies, interpretation’, mid. eni i 
Шова, together with corrections of himdreds of р 

üiilurpa am errors hitherto unnoticod. It-will thas 

be found ài greut ntlity alike for purposes ol — | 
and reference aml no &tmüent of the Slarxlan aysien 

i economics eun aflord to neglecr thle indiapensaldle: 





Population Problema in the Unlted States anit 
Canada. Ede! by Loss I. Dublin (Hongtiton, 
AH Company, Boston, E, S A), mati | 


The work edited lis Mr Ld DWutlin call] Pejules 
tion Problema in. the Dnited States uud Canada laan 
oufgrowth of papers presente] at the МН Айша. 
Mewtiite tf the Ameticot: Statistical Association їп 
Тестны, абод, miu] te шг атаа contention. ta the 
subject it deals with. 1t Rae three papers on. khe 
statement of fhe problem, fonr oon poprlation and 
natural cesources, five on population. and атта, 
ihree.om popniapon and naboar supply cmd irean 
ontiogk dor the intime Di thus covers the whole range 
wind n on wmiboritatiee Ami eorrtemporsTy: dis vif 


IH Bea ig 








hr o dwentydüre authore, each of ol whom н в s hii 
aumberiy nun the special phüse ai ihe problem | led 
whieh be yala Aa samd abiye, тиш {ш ан 
онеге. ate the possihiliilee of future орана 
илт! aud the нижи gumbers which cop be 
supported in ‘these comtinles, the tnining and direc 





the relihion bec popülslen-greewth. id. age at nutriape. 
Беит, vocatinrm] training. pobile health work, | 
and poot rele It whowhl be founil instrüctive hy: 
al identa of eeotiomice: 





The Industry and Trade al Japans By: S Uychars, 
М.Ж. [P, & King & Son, Ltd., 13, Great Suntir Street, 
Wesitinsler, - London], 1925. 

The purpose cof Mr. Uvcnura'à lodk de, firstly, to 
mey the gtatiancal development m Japan's imlustry 
id foreign qrmde, wich haee enorhienaly Inéreuse 
bins the Meiji Bewleraton of 1568, 5nd, secondly, ba 
esamite - elieely thé «consnac etate of present-«dus 

игин: end ulo io cluchians ihe way to which she 
steak! he кыш! И the letum- The anther chins 
that His thesly “provides ant acount ot Japan's indu< 
rind анё гадо «еее ратаі during thé laet 37 venari 
ИШЕН de зни otherwise readily obtaináble." е потек, 
Tim book pressut« An aceuraüe iib up-to-date picture 
wu fh. ronnnerrist grad the indestrial Japan of to-day, 
uml traverses ihe whole funpe ó[ Japanese ffàde nni 
Chnrnüinctüres in silk. cotton, other textiles, engineer- 
dng Hutnstrits, aliip-huilding, sie produce, transpor 
mend electricity, All otlier allied знёс are ala 
(istnesed and the hook ii à nieritiridüa contributi 

To the lirerature of [fogmnese Geornornrics. 





| Keonamici— The Science of Prices, Bọ L A. Тїп 
(Oxted) Daiverstyy Tress Wambav), гозб: 


From Adin Smith Ae Philip $mowden. By F, W: 
Himi (T. Flasher Urwin Ltd. Adelphi "Terrace, Londoni 


| A Primer of Socialism. Hé Thomas Kirp. Ронни 


Edition TA. und C, Black, Lel, 4[6, Shu qnare, 


London, W. El, 1936, 


The Meaning of Socialism: йу |]. Bruce Glisier 
fMumdependenmt Labour leriy, 14, Great George Streyt, 
Lomlog, $. W.], rgo. 

їш dgio drofessor Jolin Vor үк: hie аса 
Ебине Буы Shuleni | Parto diat hok 
was extebiled inin his -AMechaniim. ы, Ёге | 
iar Pie rest ob Hb ura mew) been altered and. adopted 
to The Science oy IPricés, which ba à кунын Һал 
cf eeonomics, deshing with production, ешрде 
mm value. [i re chour ito rte exposition add simple ju 
fe treatment and wilb be found wérs usefal —— Mfr 
Hirst. Rhe book called. From deni Smith to Philip 
Swoudam i» mn admire though emela Wistoriul 
Mketrh of free trade in Grat: rins Jt sspplies 
коп information tà those who desire ro. mederitind 
(he. iwissi mmi hune nf the fecal commreversy since 
Jeep: Chaniherlain phemccestully tried: to отету 
free iraile. (Te de a whelurs abort etuly ob a grem 
euhject o, - nh e hooks deiling will) мілае 
are mew sdiüions o£ wellinpwn works Me. Kirup? 


THE HINSDUSTAN RHYVIEW 


of s diariple of. Tosaa; 





Primer of Soci 1% wheat the beat! hook: of va dim 


ler prelitiimure semting,; The liter half af ihe Tarest 
cüition of this well-known Look i entirety «newly 
Witton, hut the alistinethe оние of the orginal 
Trimet is preserved ш the new chaperi, whictr carry 


the History of Socialiar deeelopuies) in- Ripli and 


murowd down to the présent day ami ponclade milli a 
comprehensive az] bi tet initiative ашттт ad the witha 
nem. i ne new form it will contine w enjoy ib 
old-extublished  popularitv. . Mr. Bruce Glacier 
Messing o/ Socialism fire Ueeti rightly dpaveitell By. 
Str, Ranmay Macdonald ве: "пов гине cond сехини 

and politics, bur good стане" Originally leg | 

i тиб, dt ime heen frexjmetetly терин, шр. 
evliices ite otentily-guayme: popnlatity, The need 
edition tiler motite oers y revises test. whith is 
welomp, AE r. Glara | honk it about ihe it 
Hnterpreletum of. Hipher Socliam. 






RECENT LITERATURE (1 CHRISTIANITY, 


, Reminisconces of Jesus by am Eyewiinesm Йу 
HO DA. Majos D. Di (obn Murray, Aibemarly 
Эйе, М, 10. 

Whal desus Read: His Dependence and. Indepenil- 
ence. Бу тре Kev. Thomas Wuller, D) Ту, Hofer 
Allen amd Unwin Goin to, Misenm энен, W. C ah: 

fr, Major’ AKémininerices of Jesás by am Wye 
шнар м a mime- pi Tho, ""Miowdern ( Chipolnunta | 
Librarz," whieh te infeaded yo pince Iefore  reaililes 
uf ordine "Matin, Vitor wná hrief. etztermeris ul 
variis Mes ef Chtictian feel nnd practice às Lies 
wpprar in ibe ligit of qmedern exiticlam am] research, 
Thia book be a Melih New Tenament scholar 
“ated for te heswfit id dose whi игр пор азу, 
Ho Bistorical. wesrtb. nml. virsifieanes nf. thai primitive 
Vhretstinm: docatiurnà, робо у usen ua dhe Cra pe]. ni 
* Marks; Dr. Major 's conclusi ace uccumtiw ex. 
pressed. fo. clo foDlówing! sentences (em fil» prefate — 
"Phe more T enufied. lt dite mite | realized Hiat f 
thagh more thin: euler centuries: later, ау 
shored fhe privilege with tine primitive Roman 
тати nl аут Та шї the vetinieences 
Hie elie the "Twelve Tete 
what «ex mo* Mark" Capet (hat T tll айтп 
sn briefly dm thie hook Dr Males hok. ii Hatte 


нире uud inattmciwe: ani tichi? imerlés anentium — 


Dr- Wilker's аг eror Frad weeks Ws ance oe 
question» Omierming Јени, патек: What end where 
Ail Jeani prai à What waa the extent а КАБО 
eter! ou the tewching of his wwe synmgugue3 Ip what 


i" 





Walker herr euka to certo two chass of readers. 
namely, who defiire to get at once ut dio resultè 
‘of independent research withoet the toil which the 
remling- oi larger works would mvoive, emi those 
Whe, having read these, wonld lite oo fure by them 
zimmiy stabenunt of results Both these classes are 
well гаїгтєї for, The diewernmg irestment of 
Jndaien, whith ib a vchurwteriene ob Dnm. Waldker^ 
eather work, ale: charavteriime thie more poplar work, 
which is very «db puto dboxxther 


Quaker Thónghi aud History. dt Edward Gmbh, 
М.А. (The Swartluwe Pres, Lil, Kmkin  Howee, 
Pi. Aiheen Serl, We ahe ty 


Our Salvation, Dy Charicey F. Raven D TD. (Martin: 


Hopknson & Co, Lul, 14, dlenmenw: Street, Covent 
Gariep, hondin, W. Che 1925. 

Light on the thle; fur Yuuny and Old, Ey F, j. 
Сиш (Wats R Ci, Johnson's Conrt, Vleet Street, 
London, E- C 4), (ош: 

The History ol the ие ракет. Бойу fepesté, бй н 
тай шг ale, snunw awpeeie of the hiner af the 


Chur, at barge, and throws ght on some of ite pro 


bette. Me, Edward Cmulb, ihe «mibor of Quer 
Pugh) aad Hidorr, a Сеет. шешт win fla 
шде а о-ну «ul ИТ мйне, has кай together 


A Dumbar of csv» and uidi rusas, mest ol which 


| dehh, fn bis cwm puli o£ view, with matlers of 


ftra] Interest enc pressimg importance, Somu ol 


Нева ate, Tlie Use oi the МШШ ш Кец, тангы 
аці. Hio Word Probie," “eeed abd Life, Chris 
tiun Kent" 
tions hetwoen Myttical and Evangelical thenph ud] 
ceperionne are rmwtreted ба tle essay ido ihe: ompuret 
of ihe. Hvanggitcal reviva] onthe Society ol. Priétilu!; 
and the nyodtrn auenrpt 1o recover (or Christianity its 
xd power. nf spiritunl healing: ie: shown: bo 
tanh wth mme anecess, hy hne exrly Quaker: Thna 
the bunk iiaa mierest for other tian Quakers ae well 


The griding thought: theonglont is thax Chrisinnity: 


la ssminisliy nat a fabrie mf behets tut « new. experi 
ence Af Gel, ani s life of whale-hearted following of 
Jesus Crisi iir. Charis Hirm herem ahiret, 
behed smijer ihe jil at dur -Aarati iin not 





Eee a vvipuiaiie irali The congregation to. 


whom they were addres ёниши нану үсу 
people and was dino seme seadenic. “The adresses 
Were pokin Exiempese ami tiken down Er shire 


Viri by onr ol. thàse wo were present, The result: 


i 


4 =” m E 
F 
respecta doms е тетш His own inilepetiilence of 1а thud they Kuve © virid frestdiess anil viguiar eae ta 
mind /—all, indeed, very instructive questions Dy ab often тшїййїнр bn similar wèrki, amid теш nun 


Fear wince Matthew Arnold pleaded for è treatment 


Te book de adapted t al séhoole of thomyht and! 


iid "Bpiriwal Henting." The relus- 


to hive leri- 











Wheistions will read (hers wjih Геза ani profita 
Mr. P, FL Gonlls bh ешш Lis a Lire Иә ү. 
риле om wholly differed nes бтен either at these 
vw works: Н dà from the pen cf an emiülent Raion 
alist, who woüki bot call limiet w Cliristum, and = 
such has ne theological taint aboot H fe is СЕ 


of the Bible wlnei weubl present ihe Hebrew wit 
Christian class ne n ¢ofuime ùl simple нїш appl, 
amd a6 u ustoral possession ol ihe people tutber оц 
+ andans of doctrines for Mè sati The socii 
tote i4 maintained alf srongh-Light un Dui Bible. Fu 
vival htirunge the Atediterranean lamis are poriraved, 
Aun] we se (ribes ami peoples moving in these wens, 
auth]. mmy wntictles of goographical and economic: 
conditions The «tery, from the Edun of Génesis шм 
the. glitter ul. Solomon'e corr to tie. Paraties of Jesus 
ani thi svrbi horer» of the Apocalypee: ie nge 
mla He a panner жї preserves drumarc valme. 
wlilé eenverins (he reale af the Ld C 
We ите tüken ost o£ (he regina of 1 ым — P 
Теш turselees- pati of thee ==! evolutan ot the "ges. 








fuit, dnd Deserves careful parmal at thy handi af all. 


irtereéted ttl a arhómife und ration! stale af the 
Bue ord Chtileliunity. 


SLMANACS, ANNUALS AND: ¥EAR-ROOKS. 


{лёја ан 1005.208 Пе J. Cuina [Сенче 
inita Central Тосо Веке, Саена) Ta 


Dr. Raxhbeok Willie Win" e gow the Foreign 
Minikter nf аа арин in his capacity пн 
Director wif Thformiitiid 4 grest prismi a s аншы 
айй critics! аштоо а сатен Тиын iaire, 

latest nutilice ol the well-known anal, ja de elite) 
bv his stiecesenr in oce. Mo hoe been found india 

pensabie hv an who wish to keegi übreasb of | current 
developments in Tris, wis Mis Quabmans survey i 
Йу egal iiss predpeesaces qu point of gener 
interest. fi dwale їп briet wet elut fashion. with ‘thre 
vutétándimy problems of the Тийиш вано, РТ 
bine complicated tomfeneme and iiportet evente 
(nto » reudable narratives The volume contains appre. 

cintione nt Тайач inferuntional poston, with special 
téference th the probleme of Tuilians overpass and of 
Taian difino. M conma A rrey ót the fimancul. 
зп ебе condition af the year, together with: 












ап асани of important i developments in every branch 
T) Governmental ау, Consileralile space і 
Махнач) do: wonstiivtions! problems end to ihe cours 
of political perite. The back will appeal (u :ermbers 
Ш the geheril public aa much as to ahüdents and mes 
sPverül charts, sil desorptive diagrams, and photo. 
wraphs whirl tiaterially enhance the nsefulness of 
ludis iu durg-10, Wc stmougly recommueni à careful 
study of this beok 10 alb interested in Таап рт 


‘gress, we the best ami most míornratve éompendiumni 


of general knowledge abonr the current conditions oi 
India. We shall revert to this mportaut book in a 
Inter issme gud appraise its contents at some Length 


wad in some detail, The object of this preliminary 
Er ito bmg to the notice of the reader this 


Valnoble compendinmn, tbe pnblicatkm of which wu» 
тегіне atd future edition: af Which, we trest, ill 
mure promplly appear. . 


. Whit&ker's Almanack for the year 1027, By Josepb 
Wintaker. Compiete oditiom: бз, met- Abridged ti 
Eme i£ 6d. wer 117. Whiaker andi Som, Lit, a2 
"Warwick Lance, Tandon, Н. С 41 пет. 

“Tht niced: faniitiar anil rullahle of books of reference, 
Whitaker Almaneck, appiate mow in twa formas. 
"There іа the "Complete Miito"! (0x. (uei), and there 


ds aieo the "Ahesdged Tditeen'" Ds do net] which, 


at any rate, everyone mnt jive. The lamer tokes 
the piece of the “Wopular Edition," which contained 
@ part of the complete edition, whereas the mrw jiste 
is an wbrdgment of the whole. To make these two 


editions peseilis come rearrangement of the contents 
oof the “Complete Tition hàs been tecesesry, hat 


this wdtnirable ех єнїптєт that this will muke gus 
fullerenes fo the peulen Ad the request of mens 
raiders b mhe af “Abbreviations tt, Common Die" 
myw falowa the idis, The new edition i Wi decided 
нан ой the old, ешш tle new feutmres intro. 
Quced mule "Wiitalier's more пгсезангу fo an office- 
tolls tinh ever- The sintistics oT population have beet 
brónpht up-to-date with the ail of the cenéne fures. 
The useful escticn ot Questions of the: Dey, now 
Covers twenty pages ond deals imo g7 short articles 
with @ variety of anhjecta 
Inangurated in 7868, Whilaker’s Mimunock for the 
Г | "leet Tt da justly established in pee 
motion ao the moet wseful and most comprehensive 
repertory öf Informution—well-informed and wtenrste— 





Tad, 6. Duke Street, Adelphi, Lorilon, W. 


em eurrent pnblü: Айга. ft la a lightly miepituriot 

book of reference, тШн фейк UA Ea e CDM 
—ortaine on исен О (е astronomien) аты} fuer 
phenonwnd, boi uso gives a vaar mbuni ul шй 
иш} urcurale infermatiun respecting thè Govertament,. 
finances, population, commerce ani general asthibitica 
of ihe various nitions and state, with apecial refer- 
ence to the Britiahh Commonwealth anml the Tunis: 
Sintes of America, The edition zuder noti hus bees 
curefully and jndidoniiy revised анай broagbt àto- 
date atid it je fully obroast of thc latest important. 
evente and incidents. All matters of general interest 
nnd questions od (he day are fully dealt with and the 





statistical dnt» mre; on the whole, wondertully accurate: 


The current аи of Wallaker’s Alianac will be 
indispensalde to puhlié mem ond: pobliniets, И ёш 
Ишь тотон up«to-stute ami complete compendiom of fact 
amd ever» of the worll tédas, 


Europa Year-Booh, 1827, (Haropa m eil Co, 


С. зї tory. 

We welcome the second edition of the iw пишу, 
called the Кио Үгар| li ii ariliiticus in aiti- 
ception, atirvering a+ lt dors the politics, att, mimere, 
ecotimict, sorta! conditions atd tlerwtires of the 
Europe ol ic-dav. Н із wellsrraraned and sratenmtie 
and le written ky commpeten! вине Еш country 
1$ taken Ín trn, muil (all information ia given икн 





‘Ube Tealing figures in {Шс Oorernment, partien, 


Wteratore and arri. Tt de thue highly useful book 
nf reference, which should appen! to @ large cieie of 
seekers after wccurmre informathn aboni things md 


afairs Hueropemn. The comprehensiveness vf it» scope 


папу be ganged trom the fact thet i contains detailed 
statistical date dealing with the cconomic und financial 
positiun «f the Tnropean Strtes, and а tong nection is 
devote] t1» "Балуу of Beonomie aml Social (am: 
dilona"—. mast intezeetzng partion of the hok full 
it ‘trimt-werthy забери lewel оп nnimpenth 





mimpeaelrahl 
"Carts йшй üyures  ApsAls, anorhet ns dee нетен 


portion of the hock is 1Who's Veo," willen HA «dur 
comipuss, atinmurires a whole shelf of кенен 
Diegraptical dictionaries iswed le varons” 

hnd contains no less (han is,» names — Tt js à pity 
that "The Europess Barvev," which sempre d veli 
written contributions by ‘eperiillits саи натен | 

of eropesn politics, cosmetics and eilti ein 
which. appeared in the Pnet он initial: 
Altogether, the Ewrepa ‘Year-Rovh ie an Балаа а 
wurk of teference, which deserves very wide appre 


cation anil a large ciren)ution thronghont the Fnglisth- 
knowing world. 





The World Almanac and Book of Pacts tur 1917 
Pulitzer Badding, 5-54 Park Bow, Mew Yor, 
Sahl aye. 

d*w Worht Aimmap qvid Hook of Kaci—shich be 
dedito with eiii amd dra Ageia the America 
Whitaler andl is new im he fazi-semiil ўта Ш 
рини. Ш іа o mmi impartint imua appuie e 
An me «d rhe ешп American papers, ihe Nee Youre 
Ward, fron ihe alice of which Н ы basal Lt by 
anpha bosk ps wouk) here delighted Mr. Tomas 
Gradprind—'a etum ef fealities, à mam пі Facts mul 
чйр! йз!" depleted by Dickens in lis На тгк 
Tht, imagitary chorocter—wle  repeesernts the type 
called “eminently practical’ wie of opinion thal 

"(aria alone are wüontel ki Hie," wad: th would have 
dene hia Bexrt good could He bat live access in’ his 
dave to this comprehensive ang exhanstive work of 
 pelerence, which is a mest тпа Поні weibdigested 
contperdíum of facta ani Taree relating 10 the world 
étatoe In general aod. the Unitat- States in particular, 
OF the many American books ol reference, gumnally 
bocd; it jn perhaps £e most iotable, coveting: within 
te peat; ove ihoni paga, dumi factá ami 





stalistical datz ehost America, and the other political 


entitive of the аын. Үһпр mmitily тист! {ттт 
itt Алтаев, it wodld be dann Mighty aseli titrant 


eid the Hnglivh Loring welt, The vost edition (9 


fully altas oi evente. nod bas been аец 
lire шро bw ijà edifer—Atr, R H. Lyman-= 
when we besrübe Éellcbste om tertile eet ay highly 
usui a referener amend. 


The Liberal Your:Book., 1827: [The Libero] Putili- 
batiri Перата: IL Patteinent Greet, London, 
8 Wal aden 

The there great poitinal portice ino Greg) Tiiraum 
Thoveseach Thaise megane in ofhe press and as anmmd 
work of ready cefercun—che Tahourttes Ther fate 

~me ook; fhr Comurranyer: ili Стб ра (Гоно 
Tarifari må the. Liheralo Himi Pme: Yvar-Bóok- 
The. edition of the бай, fm ihe current year, da rhe 
iwimy-thírd- of. thi verisi, -lt f» cotefalty tevised freti 
me e yeat—all пее mutter la [айту prune! 
4n, . stud. йш. пау іи genu Bd 
wd aid tle whale text is кР rid and oven. 
hanted "Phe reset de thot each mew edition is mut 
onl’ ону ро-и and abwrsat of the Latest 
(Ин! йл, bnt replete sibl w yaur store af thirra 
dim fent Dish palika, mik (aede arebesible t 
майна а? рае айын in Indi The lonk, though 
рае сенерін for tha mè id Ca anenmiters ol the 





Sheppird—which haa justly come to be тецошей us 


ванне wih mitin poblic alira — Iu the cmrrent 






Liberal party, ts at ето 
im thià country. Two of 19 тта attractive fe "re Ee p 
o£ special intereat to Indian publicists, wre the ¢ Ho 
— — basin M Gern UD ME "i d 
eal inicerst. Altoget brs ihe етой ене Пош Баш 
à iie inset vuluable orbs ef reference, The currett . 
edition de fully abreast òf the latest events and 
сне, азы] derves à ану. неее. 





The People's Year-Buok, 107- (The S 
Press Agoney; ch Corpomtian Street, Manchestec) 
1037:: и 

The curren: пиу фали of the: F'eaple'y we ш | 
ovh, deserves apprectarnmn trom: eeelors after informa- i 

Иш abet Geoperstion, Among а salient fesurew 
the volume-contaigs an. up-to-date "мї aprel r 
survey òf ibe Co-«uperwtivc movement thromgehow | 
жат and. of the’ Inilnetriat Ms encor ou 
Amuongst the topics of pullic interest, the mat of 
liring, ilie найт problem, ати! Brisist. Aranoa m 
rysi «te specifically (enti with; the. latest develop 
теш» їн Ari whence, |Иггмїш=, mal drama “ 
iab б. зто, жіно, kinoma andl ple tograpliy 
Mré feviewmd, and а шша 4f ieful [rtirati | 









liksime агашы, which wil interes due | РЫ 





conialns ánthürlkat/ve сараана p thn currency 
crine lu маға Битов Сены. The Pape 
Y cer-Book: Ише гош Ише е W refercener work; biili £i à 
special sinl & periefal sense, while the many excellent: 
цаана (t contains serve we en сеен. T 
the vileme — [a getarp déserves special E 
ment fee format ot) excefient execution. "ima 
imrewde n» 3 maibonal and (nteruattanal survey «f 
co-operative organization am) activities and for furmi 
Мила Ше latest «аба relating to this жеч, thr Е i 
lebte Your. Bout rona пих oiher. ттш} mi 
interesti | Jntormatim, anit [e thar an arqidin re 
| we litestere ‘The iterations s 
Му anti m" fhi volume. dn n lhrats in minim _ 
fure (or the general Trader. = 
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The idian YaarBoati 107.. (Times ol tatia Pima, 
Bomber) цу 

We wian thi fouritenth edition af Thi Indian 

ане Ванна Ту Баг Stanles Reel шм Mr. B "f. 


an dndispensible work of reference for al in any way 


ттеп Е 


slitiny while all thode churscteristic feainres: анс. 


have tunde tt the standard reference aimunl on things 
Indiut are retained! wml developed, the cecaneomir oni 
Bacal etits ire even fuller than nenal, Indian 
trode, currency sni banking arc fullv enabyscd, witli 
the latest statzétics available. An lumporumnt section 
ta thar dealing with fmin Labour; including the 
vicii] machinery ani the growth of ihe Trade Union 
movement. de indiam Veariipok knows no politics 
lur U opeo»emuething more than & dry-ss4duet record od 
машав: їп every ection there je an attempt svt 
enis to give facts, tet to see the forces whieh fre 
Lehimi dle fact. "This makes it à valable and næ- 
inl adjunct to түт Gaverment aml mercantile office 
i ludis, se aleo de ciue, lhrsric sn inelitntes, de 
нннеее xeusralle, amd. £o. «сту amne whe tikes nv 
ae im Sinlinn afluire Ty oyets a very wield range 
ef adbjecte aud] while compreliemsive it in, on the 
whole, commendable accutate. 


The Dally Mall Yeaor-Book 1077. Edited liv David 
Willimiseon. (Associated Newepipers,. Lid... Lotion, 
E. C.) agigi 

Of the imunrv politica] vear-books that one ie fuuniliar 
with, thet ssrocmted m name with the [Pally Wil ie 
mime mita bette the cheapest nmi. vet one of the 
moat comprehensive. Tínlike several other annmals-of 

ira class ond kind—wiuch are only revised ami brought 
Е be Deity Mail TearBook i completely 
rewritten for each snoceeding: edition. Tte Ети 
cover a тегу (атре ground amd troer= almat. the 
whole nf the current political anid) economic affairs of 
ihe Tüitah Cammotweshh.. Im (mh, (e little тея 
P de the essence of © reference Whrary, jv в 
men пщтут он» eompenitiom of general knnwlilge 

пн (Ше ри! alfaite of the day and is a moa) informa 
es work of reference. The editian ante? notire lè 
fully nbreast of the datesb everin, wen) deserves on 
extensive cinculation In Tndia, ulike for its eheqpnecs— 
it sosta bat a shiffinp anml general niilitv us & metri 
toring werk of reference, Which covers within a smi 
arpa a Very liiige mnipe of ttatistical and ober 
амі. Ша, Те Фей for the citrent vear lè the 
twenlv-serenth ond we congrotalate this Тоя oseti 
йшй oat te Having posse па siyer jubilee 


The New Zealand (fficiat Year-Book Гое 4927 
(ened Gol Statistics Officer, Wellington, New Zon 
bash) Guiry 

The Nuw Zealand Officiant Year-itook dw ior- 
whieh is in d» thirh-fHl lasne—hae bearn compiled 


ably useful Tee паш isle атбеги нэр 









to New. Zealand. Detailed chuptére are devoted 15. the 
description, history, eomsitition шш ailbministratiàir; 
simbatical orgettisation. population, olmcation, shi 
pig. тапмак. рине иле, Таіса, weiht amil 
incomes, defence, ete. ob New Zea Three entire 
ly» new sectione have been addled to the current: edi 
uon under notie—rmmemelv on Reals, Legislation andl 
Wealth These add materially-m the meiulnesa of a 
highly meritorious work of reference; which im cont 
prehensive tm its scope and accurata in Ms data; Tn 
fect, all subjects of importance, enriched with etatietice 
brought apetoedath, fimi place im ihe Year Éooh. which 
ie am anthoritative volome foorer one thuneand pages, 

replete with valsable information om afl) natters— 
pelitzzal, cconomüc and amibimtive—riaüng ts 
New Zenland. 


Who's Wha 1927.— (Adam nmi) Chari pisek, Bid, 
Soho Square, Londen) зоту. 

^ highly meriboriogs work of жебесине b thir well 
known anmai. called Who's dia Of the сше 
looks of references, perhaps minin la riore uuful t the 
journalist than thie adim] Ddegraphüral diet 
with which ls incorporated the defunct Мин P 
Women of the Time, Tira ii the scyentvtiih veat 
ot itir Tne, Gnd ike correct down to June, inch. 56 
bræt ja the daábosr ef compiling ати] prts МИЧ 
vau work, which: corrises over three thowsand: pages 
ot Јоан Поет Фуре, that printing has tw begin 
a» curly os Jum The wet pènso wih a mnsetui 
‘itiituors for the preceding ymt, ‘Thi da followed hy 
an anccunt of the oval Family,- ani. riem cung oer 
ooo hingraplics, ‘Ty hinwrephies, "стаді спегайу 
exceedingly comlonam|, are ecvmmte atid informative. 
Tücy give, besides, nachal and Ват" понра. 
Hon wbont the hable, dastes au] Hhbles ef. thé targe 
mumber of personi Wwlinse careers are shetied) Tin 
hook is hme indispensable ta a мата}. {йай 
names appesr i WAS Bhi hot the кенеа ad 
eminent fnüns need cisrefsil revriziom. by cxperte anf 
spocialitts iu current Irdiün aiaia Adilitiona are 
Alec reprtired to make the Laüan T тиштей 
ari ere nmseinl rhen it ie at presmii 





Whitaker's Peerage 1527. (7. Wiitukir § Seh 

Lid, 43, Warwick Lone, Loudon, He Ci a) hir- 
Whitaker's Рт (whith js е оцена. oi jt 

clasa) ш nod only perhaps the cheapest bat tfe mot 





REVIEWS AND NOTICE 


cutwenient werk tor reference. The current йор 
conteins complete tist of Vexrs, Baronets, Krights aud 
‘Companions; including full lets of the lust maw year’s 
honours. The carefal compilation. ate! methodical 
arrangement, Whitt have niway characterised tha 
work, are fully mmintnuimed, while (ov ease of reference 
itun hardly he earasaid The obituary fey the Last 
veut d very inl] «nd ceunglete, Царе Peerage 
ie sk. onis (e chapet mak eb ite cles before tum 
public, hut i» eemvenient shape und bui size mid 
materially qu. ite value and uarfuineéss an om Hinis- 
pensate weork o6 rexdy reference for nll who! may 
baye fo eect information cheering the tith-holders 
и е Н Bunpire, OF the books of ita clase and 
Kind, H shonhl, therefore, lmve a забе circulation in 
Folin, lt ja much to be desired that a work of re 
futence valine with Indium rulers, chiefs; princes and 
апнеа кете coiled ond Henoed onnnalily, modell 
ed ot Whitaker's Peerage, bv some enterprising 
publisher in India or in Great Britain, 


Webster's Ruyal Red Kook, (A. Weteter and Co, 
uu ower St, Damian, Wi) чт 

РЕР Kiera (ed Gk ds the only releresne 
wrk of kmnpeoriance jemeld серай twice a year, 


1 fe the obbes work ol les kind, judging from. the 


fut hit the Jumrry [1997] number ia (be sihi edi; 
icon] Te da dese every Tenuares and Mav, and dee 
Миу Борн аге ugtntabbe datenüed for tie London 
саш. Tes nisi fentures are (e London street mide 
wid quas wp ti about feo pages, followed һу à 
Озаве Hel oof pretiinettt Londen professional and 
business Киез =й feature which will he fomd very 
Well bo qnitchnaers ы: Тафіа: A detailed: Har of 
bddtessee of the reeuients in London, nn z!manack for 
този halis of tie Members of the Towses ol Lords 
und Commons; rhe Govermment: ofnces, clatn, pahli 
societies amd ineittotions, hoteis, pima òf theatres, 
ee form other moefnb femteree of fhe риса, 
and aif correction: tre made mp-todate н! сатгїшїїг 
clisctedt tefore He feane, “The Hegel Red Bool ja thus 
a yulunhle guide whieh wisibore ta Dentes аз the 
Lomáog pablle ratinob biieil io ignore, Tt te the great 
teense wrth to Lenton society, and js usefulness 
de maintained by corefal and judicions revisions twice 
а тиып, 


The Writers’ and Arilsts’ Veat-Nook 1077. ТА aml 
(C Bhet, Lal, p 3 aud 6, Ssho Square, London, 
М. 11. 0027. 

The Wetters’ unb Oder Ywar-Roek je new oy thy 
pueutethH vear of ite fano: Th offers literary aspimnnte 








informatie б ОШ Hiker io e E CHE e E 
eic Ai Goce шанын Mi RO RES 
wtvantage wad Lr chon] ulao Heterest artigtn, composers 
ond every uus who aspites to contribute to journsirm, 
libratnre, art or music. ‘L4sts of paying journal, — 
1ubgarimes and (periodicals—throughout. the British 
Commonwealth au] Ainericu—sue alae of artallastraters, 
publishers, book-seliere, litermry and presa ngoi) 
plitegraphers, ieuding chihs ami societies of author, 
jonrnufiste ond arts, press<curing неты», tratat 
еъ, typi, cmemmtographers, sapplhers for ponti 

and publishers, anid mock other equally msefal lor 

tiom about scale of payment, the stage, the filmer, m 











тэйіо, thu juvenile market, copyright, agreements 


serial nights, torm the stanilard feeit vt Io 
нона баи with Аг literary puriuits or the 
press. “‘Thomgh meani primarily foe Great Briürin de 
will he fomul waliahle for referee eeu dn Тона, 
But rhe ludin verion wili weed curvínl revision by 
seme experi 


The Newspaper Presa Directory 1927. (Со Mitchell 

& Co., Lül; 102 Snow Hik Dofborn Vininct, Londen, 
E. €i 4d. dor? LO" 
Huvinp «con the [ghi m 545, rhe oneni edition 

of Messrs Mitchell’) Newspafer Pee mator a 
the eighty-secou’ annual issue of thi& imi e 
work uf reference: cor Hritish: penedtivad стай | m 
runge ef mformatien i generi wiii ami Acetate : 
quid t enpphes the fullest details abont düe prese 4! 
the Entah Commemwenlth jn particular amd ha М 
the other oontitties dn yetumal, with the тыш бш 
i dh miie highest utility te (rrecaeman, ауе] шз 
алый spaidean, A very interesting bad datformntive 
nitiebe ani Beitishs Eenpire ‘Trute’” omes from йш рей 
sí the Rt Mew L S. Amery, M. Py Secnetinty: of 
Ste dor the Domitia and the Colomies, "wiii 
Mr WS CS Cruwfonl contributes an attiele under Hie 
healing ud "hn o Agbventure dir Crruühve Pulhehyl" 
There at dbo other articles, which particulatly merit 
{нө attention of mivertrsers em journalists. The 
enrefüliy overhanied and we have lighted) проп 
jew misstatements of (art. But the section desl: 
ig with the prema of mia vequires to be 
eurcinlie revised hy wmm ome im iintiorate towel: will 
thie present conditions of the firth evtete in thls 
питу, Making allowance der ghe аав чы 
The Noe Preas oleretore da, ыш the whol s 
tery ereditaldy accurate амі fomprehemdye wore of 














270. 


referime. а aul fave дй єзгє етш 
к Jesu вт pirasanus Чишш the 





Willing’s Press Guide, 1927. (James Willing, Lail.), 
wi King Siteet, Covent Gardin, Londen, WiC. 2} 
1625. 

Wühnys Press Guide, m7, which вё боне in dts 
пуп animal editual, 13 an excellent compris 
record of the press af the Bri lales- Dt alow ves 


lei. oi telegraphic news ani reporting agencies, of 


the qpoenegpa) «ebloamad und donign  pournss aud и 
rariets- ol geeful und mstructmu itutarmanon abost tlic 
lonrth itme of the maim, Jt thos forms à concise 
umi comprélenuwive inicr fo thè pree ol te Uniica 


King tons it particular nmi rimi ef ihe British Corte: 


йашел in general Altogether it te a tveful "os. 
of velerence for tus лиза ошй the advecziset, 
Tiie current edition is thoroughly -aptodaw and is 
dyrt of the иш chumpes in ‘the world of 
journalism. 


The Mauritiua Almasnuac and Commercial Hand: Book 
For 1920-2. (The General Printing mml Slationery Ca. 
Lt, Fori Loua) 1035. 

Fhe Mauritiia Apud: gau] Heand.Hopek fer oinasis, 
which. in ra üftycrehth exition; ie » bulky reference: 
anusal giving complete and securat dam concermng 
this Crown Colony. A. dewiled skesch. of the poston, 
Ebe emrly history af ami ihe places af inerest, in, 
Mauriting, the wilininivtrstion, mamal resources wd 
‘its social, religions, scemifc and. choritahlo rmotite: 
ions fà piren, atai dà followed be chapters stumbled 
with ашина! information on frances, Баана, 
secar тын, same, cheno, commercial Jaws 
and regulative, Тїш industrisl uni] statistizl retara 
cre ol yreat interest and йрй, as SMaaritina ja 
quissing through one of the econontie -cries to which 
a) egticuliur) countries mre sulject which depen, 
ee ee a The agri 
лана Белге ша iz Баана üi reni E nf 
Weforviite Por all titeresiil tn Mauritius. 








KBCHNT GUIDE-hOURS ANT) TOURISTS’ 
LITERATURE. 


The Yellow Uniden tor Epicarsè, Vol E: Paris, lin 
Roni ( Ehimtiton Batterwoth, Ltd, 15, Bedford Sect, 
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The Paris That's Noi fw the Guide Beilis, Ду 
Hust: Went i Mlesare печами * Nen York, U, = AL), 
Tnm 

The Pari That (в Paris, Пр Wati White 
|Charles Scribnesra, Londo ssi Mew Хох, U.S. A). 
dg. 

The Gey Cliy By cA Шр кш Palmer, 

4g. Clintiban Strii, мшш 

rh Yélem Güldis m {сык s Cornanaley anil 
Matcel Воші sre plantil to cavi: three volte of 
pocket size .— Volume I i4 callul Paidi: Thi Bui -a 
Par: aud Normandy — Tür becomul wiil thini wolittum - 
Which, eran preparation, Will dus] ze&pectively with 
Mic Yaliny of the Loire, Brütsny, Venüós; Peripond, 
liordeans and tie Porociam, Southwest tf thy Ocean 
und tle Pyrenhes; wnd with Bargeniy, lew of. France, 
Savor, Lor and the Lyona, Provence pal ihe 
Kiytira, anl Languedoc. The book in cunce:ved un ihu 
манро Хай whalerer clar rou abstam from йшй 
in France, vog nit £41 umi ү (rmt, "pue wu, а 
Writers of ^ti hook exclaim 'Vos wenld dim well 
exon (e tham t» мшш шш шей a темага. 

Ve know Ee well, 1r de bumby (oe sath anil sarli a 
TA Look, here le the menn, Whe {Шш Мите Ирей,“ 
The lioik is, in. faci, sn inüirpenadblg and. «yslemate: 
yulde tó (be rellublg restaursnta of puris, ita Erviruna, 
dnd Nóornuasmdy.— With dà aped utii ШШ гезе, dis. 
metih aml recipes; idtà particnlurs a do wints ena 
(pecu. dishes, HH da iüdeed à ostiis direckorw, 








making ре занй об belection adv, ani tha vilint- 
with fd) thar quany  (annly-prabee] hostels fu 
muceruts im ther charges; Wen completed, "n wil 


Ше ап јез Сениц. р а epicnzes in France. 

Mtr, Bax] Woou's div Parts, that's wot in she Сине 
Koka m поп} ип вхо: genviohook te the: 
гш capital, ою Amrricané Shen they dis goto 
Yaris, but Mir Wem preeetita in bla book » picmre-of 
the pay le o Mitis o. ted tes by Diving Aterian, 
iti society and out. Though meurt chiefly tor «be pelioot- 
ol Anerican іа Бо Pare, i will be cqualty im- 
teresiing and usefu] lo others and will also enable to. 
ише ш plete complete enongh t bring the 
жй Viriilly ia eie who lue fre ween the city, 
Thé book is alio ш supes-gmlde (or IE tontit wher 
wants to ste the Marla net do be fonnd in ihe gaide- 
books. Ht takes one day amb night eb m visir la. 
tho French capital, telling what he оңу жез and 
üoes— not whai Hie guide-bonks ый kiii te do mar 
what he telle lis trithe hue Has dose. Ti ie thus a 
Valnoble sapplement.te the average Parisian а 
Beginning wt the Riis, the peiler ii takem. Ahrongh. 
ihe wocktail hark, лошем restaurants, dresamakers’, 
races, rendezvous; dining pluies, nant cafés ani 





cubarete, to. Mornitattra and the 
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т 
m 








nes nagging Interest aud novelty set the расе 
{a Mr, Woon’ hook whieh <heuld appeal jo all lowers 
ef Far and He gay Ше, 


The Puis (ci da Puri hw Mr Watson White— 


which da enibellislim] with апай Hlustrütkzns aud шафа 


= 4 wihome for every resident in of risiter (o, Paris, 
ùe dur every ond whe Wikhes le might he either.. P 
le planned ais] execufed of ax novel plan. Bach 


chapter contains two ports, The first presenti m a 


EN Way the history of @ чүптшт, "nd serves aa 
й background. 1o: rhe pevond, which 1 x detailed imile 


{ог ranibie through that yourter, Tho hawk: telli 


whar. other guide-bocks dù nòl tel}—-the ға bady if 
lustery, fegead ain) tradition connected „ин ihe 


oldest aod moe tly Faridun section of Whe #ity, 


1i deuda iuc reader throwgh connitees fascinating ant 
mierina birete, and peris aut the exact aces 
where histiry, ponanie, art And {шише жкте ана 
rer Шан еве sinies do dus ршн (ү It is 
written: with & scholis *a geéeursev, anl imunaal èpright- 
Шыя ані Шанара of tyl, hi dà tam who spent 
years im loris digging uni his material from scattered 
"m (Lente monies, miil ttinking’ ti for: the Erst tare 
nadip wiresible We wall strongly — advree 
trovellien tin Daria. taking @ fuitiy Jong may there 
dnl! desirous 0|  explonng: sermuxly the Fresch 
єрїшї, бо dtixke u careful study of ^ir, Миен шешу 
ашыр мошне 1 
Ме. дейи Phillipe m ina iay City las presented 
wceapital guide wo the fun of die fuir im Varia, Йез 
fully witrin lights nnd shadows, the gccies aid lits 
ob the grat Frond metrojxilla—átà cales, riaheiiir- 
ants, theatres, cinemas, mnple. tally, circusen, ditus 
ошак und Latin гатта анты with à dial ud 
Teal patimi Нит and embellished with 
exatllent. slnsiratlone dy we Hense tà artinte ази]. the 
anther hime. It {hns usefull ana tha 
tirage pileta к he ela] al and ТА 
fud a. pince за н Па of all viiliors to Parts 
(ынна 4 having the fhaot ener in the gayest 
sity im the wml -The map nf Paria whith i» 
tel 4 wellednnwn. AMegether Mr. Phillip's 

Cay. (iy dë aw Weal handbaok бот роон bent on 
having thelr mèney'e worth itt Риге арӣ deserves 


wile appreciation. 








Planning a Trip Abroad. fulited hy H. Hnnget- 
Robert Mchride and (o, Sew York, T, 8. Ал 





dy weil put together. | i 
should forme pucy of ihe equipment ot etery troveller 


— in bantrendiug it 





























t3 Burape.: Dn. i readily accessible бори it presente 
all the iotermstion necessary Tor ¢verx те паник 
s tnp to thot cominentt Dretiminary plans wre 4 
шн}: wt equipment wo take, choos, ul жонди 
carrwing. money, рияеритя, um  fnumzipas "ышт 
muiizrs Wat uw he comantared tefore boarding: abith, 
Fortier chapiris ribe ap а батро каусар й 
urrumpenmnts on shipskhoand, iboposal. ob Das. suit, 
feet on ahipbesrd, the bes way& uf E 
m aem md ilis тенттин ut Jose Qut 





Бине; шм е багаш; һы) and | pe et 
eestor “They ls Ueremberdt jetit iy fog the Ainetiest 
teavellee $07 Europe, jt wb һе мшу шабы]. ba 
brswedlerk — (eon Inthe, te whois we liiva much | 





Finding the Worth White io Hurepe, By (ihe triet. 
A. Ri; (borne. Wüneb bv T: Roo Ybarra: {Robert | 
^AfeBrtde and Coi New Work, F5 & AJ. TÉ 

The luxe Mr. Onborne*s writings проп бее! sul 
jects very definitely wern fins adject ората, 
The present véfhimc, ТУГОЙ. w= айпай dial 
Symi yoe mn b om stoa te perfonn tor Abir 
wollte! trayetlar t nimpa & Herria wliich- ihe bet 
54 guldebeuks conne render, by selecting. imiy the 1 
mui Исте places (oe treatment. Wor the vidue 
whe plane to spiestu? ouly а Kimito) tina in Hurope, the 
ben iE be duund fe боп} rurnesrods valuable 
Amppewliona, [0 ie Hee an lieu! уйдш to Europe: Thà 
phat wlien bas bein tierenylily revised аб ене 
Verger liv ibe lhor to teet (he irrnamdle ed tho post: 
wur tort, aiml will Ie fons Bighiv otal (ny all 
irüvellers to Enrope whe deste tee The pick of 
tar "Continent le dm prement ferm Finding Ме 
Worth Whe im Ravepe ds & nxeful мирра: 
the fare Mfr. Grant Allen's damus book called 
The European Taowr 


r 








Wheeler's tndien Guide io. Beilish. Health. Resorts, 
(err, iüinsirubed. (A. OH. Wheslee & Oo, E 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E. C. 4; Шо ш 
лау, сапа, Aldubsahial) ayes, 

The Inlis Giuda la Bela Нашы Дешн ij un 
cxpmedingly Wardour wud eful lundbook m. tlie 
нашу арша mud health resort of Orat Britain 
[ышк annal ak a sical. porinw ef oir антла, with 
the nficiil approve! ol the Parliamentary -Secn 
of (he Orersens Department, i will hai преса ар" 
peeclated and selcomed by those whe wink to onjiy 
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ига», 
numbering over hundred, lesve nothing to be desired, 

while the Jetterpres, though weeessuriv brit one! 
concise, ie orcnmie and informativi Тһе sarrange- 
feni of the text Hà alphabeteal which facilitates Te- 
ference, ond n usefal inilex also conilmces t the same 
etm Altogether Messra. Wheclers deserve. acknow- 
leiginent for their spirit of etiterprize in placing on 
the market (lis wellcompiled ami welkedited guide 
to the ‘health resorts of Oreat Britum. 


every day of theif Tome” leare, The ilins 


‘The Heart of London and The Spell of London. 
Ну Н. V. Morton. (Methueu amd Co. LüiL, 35, Essex 
Street, Leadon, W. C.) 1935. 

Мг: Н. V, Merion їз д lover of London anid his 
dnterpresstion of ite Uphie and aldows is enthralling 
Roth his boobs comprise vivid little essaya which 
throw interceting sidelighia on various paparia nf 
London scenes and siphts, anl these delightful word- 
pictures will гиц all who know London. Не веке 
ihe “heart ol Loudon at the Docks, and thé Dark, 
od in Piccadilly алй Petticoat fume; mm fact, wherever 
there ere Londoners; In The Spell of Londen, the 
usihor roome over the whole of London, finding 
comede am] pathos m aubjects en far npart ae a Horley 
Bitreet apeciaiists” consulting room, the might patroi 
оС the tiver pole aud even Londen rats and dogs. 
Both the books are composed of charming pen pictures 
and make delightfn] reading. 





A Visitte Bombay, By “Ben Diqui'' (Watts and 
Le, Johnson's Comrt, Fieci Strect, London, BH. Ci) 
gab. 

Bombay іе the pute of Endigs The tourist and the 
tan who te to spend his life alike maike their first 
acqnaintance wit the real East there, and that fact 
gives. it additional interest in the: eves of every 
Turopenn. Wiat there is te sec in the city and the 
lesmuns it teaches of manners and matome, of Te- 
lipis belies ami qpreecticee d chtertainingly on 
kraphicziy deseribed in 4 Fist lo Domhay, by “Ben. 
арыі "" It describes bow à rexident showed the city 
to a new-comer, and it deseríbes Binnhey i a most 
Attractive fsshiot. Ne better bask soul] be pet inte 
the hands of any one whe w going to India. Tt emp 
iiia a compen Sen «of. ascful uml Interestimrz iniomis- 
tet eoncernimg the city uni ite inhahinnte, with 
n ful account of Шш tnaánnets atl customs éd the 

1 commrinitie, and of their religious beliefs an. 
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practices, ani i4 thus a capital Hitle pikle do the 


second city of the Hurpire, 


The P. and 0. Pockel-Book. Fourth [sáite 
C. Black Lith, a4, Scho Sounsre, Londeti, W. 11 1536. 
The first eifition of the P. amb 0, Pockel-Bocil) 


appeared in 1532, the second its 1895, the ind in 
1go8 and [he [curth one under notice at The end of | 


the lust yer. It i& a curelullv m thoroughly 
comport am] Boniy geide lor pamengers by thie 
P. and O, Conmpanv's feet stu] conizins information 


of general interest for travellers to the Near Hast anil 


Ше Таг Наві. It is idus à Very useful companion 
вм ronie. Tt also contia especial contributions fron 
the pen. ob experts «on ihe climate, rceonrces amd 
economie conditions of fhe vations comntnes the ports 
of winch are visited hy P; and Ö boats im the course 
ci their voyage. Altogether n. capital handbook for 


travellers: 


“How To Be Happy” (7) In Paris, by John 
Cheovellor, aml fz) in- London, by Victor Macclere; 
() Wy Arrowamith, Londen, Tad, 6 Upper Bedford 
lage, Rassell Square, London, MV. C. a] ma. 


Paris and Ив Enmvirons: Lóndaon and its Environs. 


Edited by- Findlay Muirleénd. (Miüumillan aul o; 
LuL, St Marte Line, London, W. €. 4) pep 
Messts, Atrowsimith: deserve. credit «an. their. enter- 
prime ttt daaustrahg & nre eeries not of qmidedeoks 
hut of tourist literuture of gren excellente) called 
“How To De Happy" in the variate chis of ШЕ 
work The — rarliest batch 
Chancellor's Mow do Ji Happy {н Pati end Mr. 
Victor Maürelnre*s How To Be Happy dm: Londen. 
Ниё of these two delightful Hule volumes telle things 





never toli so wil before. With ii, {нейзй Өө Райе 


or Londen wil] no longer lock af curthined door ami 


wontter whether, with hie wife or alster, Бе Патен 
he will know where to go aid where not to yo, what: 


he can aitond ani} what he cannot, what ie worth sees 
mg and what i nor. "The books gre intended for the 
virtos who go to enjov themeclves and wll where 
ther will profit atu where token advamage of. They 


guide yon to all that is worth seeing nnd warn wow 
ahem? ihe cost, they recomnumd hotelw, quote prices wt 


the various reitairente, point ont the dangers of the 
city each of them deve with, lift the veils from the 
(oligs anil goingeon al the plares of amnecnient, give 
vou an insight into the romance of the Paris anid the 


(A aml- 


comprises — Mr. John 


1 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


London wnderworld, ond. above all, put io the war al 
having ull value for money pemi, The series, when 
coiupieted, will be a potable addition to tourist 
literature and will form valnable supplements to 
gride-books ши hundhooks for тите. 


The new cditions of Mr. Finlay Мита 
Paris and London ате the latest arhfitions to thie 
Hue Guides series, haring been published їп 
1927. This puast-war Apres б Бля (оГ 
travellers, Haued i) Finglish, ii inteniled to rival the 
Euih єй ша э Raedeker’s well-known seres. We 
lave iti several previas issues oof the Flümfustan 
Huviem expresse] amr sensi of apprecmiion of the 
"hine Guiles” weries which now comprises беп 
volumes ‘dealing with Engiamd, Wales, Belgium, 
Eranee; Switserlini and Italy, Without instituting 
any comparison with the English editions ы 
llaédeker'w, i mav be acknawledgrd (Withius reile- 
tion on the German Grm's enterprise) that the "Bis 
Guides are planned on well-casiecived lines, have 
comprehensive &copé nnd are highly meritória puli 
lications. The latest ediliotis of Party aml Lonfon are 
aocarate, compact, filly иренне and withal pre- 
emirenily practical. 





RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 


The Camplete Newgate Calendar. Edited — bw 
G. T. Cmok, Five volnines (Navarre Socicty, 23 New 
Ораг Street, London, W. C. t| 1926. 

Аз а writer (n the Coujemporary Review] pointa 
nut, literature las. always becn indeited to the annals 
Ul gime aml interested in criminals, It ja needles 
lo specify how drmmiatists auch oa Shakepeare а! 
Marlowe were inspired bv. hisrorical crimes and other 
tragcdics. To come to muore recent times, George 
Borrow stated ihat he frt hexmned to write good asl 
kcnume English. from а мацу of Tie Newgale 
Calendar when be wat preparing his own variy werk, 
Celebrated Trias and Remarkable Cares of. Criminal 
Jurlipradence jram the Еа! Recotds to the Year 
Un, in ilz volumes,  Dückens waa very ghul to sec 

Woilttewright, the paisaner, in Newgate prisou, and 
iis Abort stery, Hunted Dosw, жая hase] on an 
inler of thet wech-ctiminal's: career. Oliver Twist 
ia lafgele concerned with thieves, an murder toon 
in Edaim Draod, Bléak (Towic, nmi Mariim Chuzcle- 
wit. Sheridan Le Fanu, Wilkie Collins, Mise Braddon, 
and their conniless euccessors, have mae effective me 
of “the eabject of murder gud) the рустову of 
criminals. Bulwer Lytton took from The Newgate 
Calendar the story of Eugene Arem, which be idealised 


Aha 





iuto his romance ol thai nanie, while Thomas Hood 
ишш айне the same thee ii the wonderfa) ballad, 
Dezam of Euügéno Aram In The Newgate 
Calenday Harrison Ainsworth found the carcers of Tek 
Turpin, Jack Sheppard, and Clamde Du Vall, which 
he elaborated respectively in Rookwood, Jack 
Sheppard, and Тайыр Harland, Prom The Newgate 
Catemtur, too, Thackeray borrowed the stories of 


Elizabeth frownrgge and Catherine, In the first he 


intended to satii Lytton"s Eugene Aram, and in 
the second Dieket'& Ol'ver. Tulit. It mould. Нш be. 
eee that the Newgule Calnday is a veritable ware 
house of mutter of equal interest to the. lawyer aud 
tlie student of füerature. The pew complete editio 
of this store-house of romance, collected amd elite. 
iy Mr. G, T. Cronk, choot, therefore, be welony ta 
u large circio of renders, 


Famous Trials of History. Tiv the Rt. Hon'ble the 
Earl of Pirkenhead; (futchinsen and Co., bil., Pater- 
moster Row, London] 1925. 

Decried by Lord Birkenlend'é unfrivnilly critics 34 
voting but pournmalese, the Famows Trinti of History 
ie tevertheless an interesting contrilmtion alike to the 
literatures of law апи criminology. In thin bmk the 
Earl of lirkenheml in hi« inimitahle manier tells the 
&bory of sotone ol [ho tast historic: trials, Mary Oneen 
OF Scots, Coline} Hex, Warren Hastings, Captain 
Kidd and Rupene Atami Are some of th мна! 
whow {гїлдїн Ме reviews, He has added, too, an 
account of some of the camses celebres. iu which be 
hos himself taker part, ‘The whole Uhrows an Interest. 
ing shlellght àn British legal: history during the last 
three Hhundrel урата. As a auüurvey by ano ex-Lord 


Chsncellor o[ somie of the tiost historie. trinis mi. 


British history, the book carries on the face of it the 
impmmator of lega] scholarship and learning; and it 
i» not only informative but n fascinating work. 


Tria ot Chartes Peace. Edited hs W. Telgm- 
пили! Shore. (чн Hodge md Co, талй, ië 
Bank Strevi, апу, ваб. 


The fast sohime te be adhbed pe that shmirable series, 
calle the “Netahle British Trists te Trials of Cheras 
Pew criminals have been remembered ao lone 
at the urbject of thie hook He was executed In 182). 


Peace, 


bat when crime and eriminnla ore diecmssed Peace te 
even now constante referred to Конай hi» mane 
many legenda have growi up, und, as hi the coe of 
Tack Sheppard, A gowl many of them aye tended. to 





za 
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whitewan his charmeter, Mer, W. Teignmouth Shore, 


who ts reaponsihte for this volume, bas dane EYE 


work, [lor lit abóws Pesee in his truc ligi 





interesting dà uc atudv in criminology, but possessed of 


“every git that pote to make the complete criminal," 
Without one redeeming ttait m bie character, Three 
tras are given m thc hook, that of Tohn und Willian 
Ниге fora murder to s hueh Teacc áfterwards conícei- 
£40. aod the trials of Peace for the Robinson morder 
ond the Hanger Cros omorder All three are of con- 
silermhie ilegal interest. Air. Teigmmedth Shore bun 
petformied fia tasks moit paimstakingls, und the book 
ф& a valnable ailitition te the Nteratare- of erimimdtiogy 
The “Notable Brie Trials" enries deserves to be 
hetter тип иийй lawrers in Таа. 


The Judges and the Judged. Bw Chorles Kingston, 
(Volt: Lane Tlie Bodler. Heaih Lamiot), roi. 

Mr. Charles Kington hae alrendy made his mark 
A 4 cullertoe sni nsrrator ób trial in cort, social 
gossip, legal anecdotes and matrimonial sandals 
His ater) cottribwtion valled he Judges aad the 
fudged is nm exrellent dion uy the wetien, Elis 


present enllectiam of historical crimes and legal furr- 


He aire highly entertaining, hut there ds no oftempt 
ot -atiniveiny the characters with which it denis or iu 
allot jt» proper place t» the Judge in the oeil 


hegemony of society. Tija ie. perhaps, expecting too 


much of » racomtenr, but there can be no doubt tt 
the value of the type cat books written by Mr, Kings 
Wm wool) gain muadi in asefuinesa, if the author 
emild but prote ite depth. with Uie nid of peychology, 
bl the etotimt he -retails anii adorn them by pointing 
Инт inurals. 
Hon may be tacking in thie tepert, there enti һе bai 
ope opining of jts merite on the score of ita being 
entertaining und interesting, 


Verbatim Reprints al Moore's Indian Appeals 


(1853672), Vol. E 


The Code of Criminga! Procedure. Second Edition 
Both edid hy T. Har Rao, Ri ilaw Primme 
Home, Mount Road, Marner); 1936. 

fi jos rüdtter of Chron knowledge that the jude. 
meis of tie Jodticial Committee of the Privy. Comreldl, 
reported: fii Mooh Trilian Appeals, enibekIv the 
ноне ciaasical expositions of the Jaw. of mir conni 
memi are, to ry the tew, fintiy. renywnet for thelr 





nut though ihe wori M comsidem. 


: and experienced judges and that these jody. 


ered} learning and [or their deep, brol and wiber 
distuntion ef lem] principles. lint these Reports ate 
new praticnlly inaccessible, Bor some time рим, 
there hae heen à grost demam] dor sets of Moore's 
Indian Appeals ihe original Volumes of whith are 
tore. To meet thi& need, à verbatkm reprint of ‘Ue 
ctigina! weries in fourteen volumes, on the lines 
on which the Lili Law Report» (1876—1001) wa: 
reprinted in due Tüdius Decisions, New Series, (the 
originali pages. being marked in sithqae types within 
brackets) jp being edited by: that veteran annoiato 
mud oommenintr on ÁAngloinüisn biws, Mr. P- Hari 
Као, В.Т... for rhe- damus Law Printing Hoase of : 
Madms. This cheap reprint ought to find a large 
cireulstion im this comitry, 


The serch edition af Mr, Heri Rane Cody of 
Criminil. Provedurz їз, inileed, welcome, as TET abont 
the enly available text embedving te varons amend. 
ments Hil the wad of зуб. The first edition of this 
work, whith was published in rgis was rapidly sold 
ott und the publishers have, бетеге, ianed the 
sicond edition incorporating ull the mendnenty (ге. 
presented hy às many ds ten ameniling Acts) mp fo 
the eni of. 1926 atil with н ийїї шептщ] index at the 
rod The lure text of thie Hnportuit Act dp this 
neat format will be particmlariv useful tà praetising - 
inwyers for remdly reference; ond we lieve meh 
phase in commending thin thoronghly upethedato- 
text to the notice of the police, the tagintracy, tie 
judictary and tlic Tar, dor purposes if their «daily work. | 


c" Law al Promissory Notes. Dy T. M. Venkatena 
Aiar, EL., la Vakie Снан | 
ae 1' ters, High Court, 
Thin bande volerie of alae ph pages tea кем 
comintitary cn tine sections anid parts of se ctim 
af tue Negotialile: Testrimente Aot ulii deal емей; 
with promissiry motea. Tei thiis беа iris portic 
of phe Act Fronr (hoe eating with cheques and ‘pith 
al exchange the nutlior thas kept jn view the needs 
ef the large clois of rliénis, praetiütloners ate the 
general public who lue Шаба very Hite (w do 
with cheques and fille of exchange, but m good desi 
to do with promiseore totes: THik éerininiv makes 
for simplicity. "l'he. Negoriable Tüstrumetts Act ds sel 
ont in full in Part l; må m Part TT such section. 
and portions of sections as sre applicable ter eae 
когу Hole, The commentary $8 clear, compre | 
aml elneliatiee, embolving the rorresponding powi: 
niata af the Huglvh Act and ihe cane Taw. both 
English aml Indian, em tfe subject. There are three 
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mseíul appendices on Stamps, Limitations and Pyoce- 


ma н кы бан Ый Ош: 


text-book df the subject. 


‘The Law of Minerals in Ancient India. By 
Vpenádra Naravan BHagchi, M-A , SLL. (/Dniverssy Law 
College, Calenttm], тосу. 

Proaíessu U, М. Варена Low of Minerals dw 
исін Ја в кй «иу erudite but alee highly nse- 
fil ew! opportune. The monograph accurately рте» 
dents the history of The Low of Minerals tu тігі 
didi and dà the first eywiemanc work on this eabject 
All -stutemente ‘herein have been amade after а 
thetanghgetug critical examinghon ef Sanskrit iets 


mud ofher nuthientic maierimls. — It places in chronologi- 


сш ardet tho fascinating tory of the use of minerals 
bv thc aucient Indian society mwl wnlicates with 
reference to texts tie position. occupied by metals in 
fiíndu cnlinre, secnlar as well as sacerüdotal. It traces 
be gradun) unfolding of the krmwleige of minerali 
in ndis mmi with reference to wnejemt mines dis- 
proves the. view that precious melals were all imported 
into thia conntry. lt proves that iu Tni Purispre 
dence mima were cetecived as an integral pert of 
Lum amd removes the pepolar misconception about 
the juristin conception of fond in ancient Endin br 
establishing the similarity betwren the Indian and 
English conceptions. Td trices the ancient Common 
Law Indis m» to the respective tights of the киһи 
and the Sovereign im mines and minerals, and shows 
tow the rule chanced with the adeent of the doctriur 
ef theocrelc =wercignty in the gih century AD 
In that comnection it critically genis with the Kentiin 
Taw of inimerala, giving mew data about the outhenti- 
city and date of competition of the extant Kantilian 
ArtheSastea, and trarce the origin of danderights im 
зана оп rextnal materiuls and places m new theory at 
the vexed problem of ownership of land iw anchor 
indi Ti reviews the acing! apatem of the dae af 
qninerais after the sth cetiery A. D. aud proves the 
mdeption of the zum Tile then im the otttive Indian 
antient.. 1: thas ie really a voleable evntrihation on 

an important subject. mated we desire 10 express our 
ense af high appreciation o£ Professor Hagebi's Танат 
aid) research in. producing ao strikingly original work 
markel by learning, scholarship and acmmen -of no 
menm соі, 


A Textbook of Indian Administration. By M, R 
Pülanüe, M: A. (Magonlal Thakordas Balmakundas 
Art» Collegce, Sutat) тоб. 

| Professor NL R. Primiti Temibaak. of [эйт 


Administration ie irankiy a compilation for the Tn 
ne AP rue ene eee 


| һе ан еец 





sheild ци, therefore, ийне 
eintuluzd Metri MMC. 


it appears to have been very well put together. Tt 
ij» emesse, compact and aceurate and traverses the: 


whole range of rhe subject i will be fowml highly 


useful not only by students au colleges getting up the 
subjeri dor their examunation, but ds be fhosc erbers- 


who wiid tike t0 obuun a bird'w-eveiew of the 
Indian constitution 





"IHE EVERYMAN'S 14288 ARY/' SERIES. 


Ty our last issue we noticed the Last batch of 
militans to the “Evre ‘e Library." Stece then 
зат new “Bvervmoen" ‘volumes hare (been 
published, bringing the total. ишег of volume: im 
thet remarkable collection up io fully eight bundred. 
It te an impressive figure; a lifetime's searing for 
many. people; a BHbrary far larger than mos men 
could hope to possess in more capensive foonms. The 
publishers; Mesara. j]. M. Dent and Sons, may жей 
Te congramiuted on ther woteble enterprbe, and 
fur being able to pecseas of a small com this ectie 
the vole «ft which are «n good to handle, so tienthy 
printed, en satisfying, niil «o welleditnl 


The baich which completes the eight апей. 


volumes ad the “Hreryntan's Librare" is elu 





ci the рй Ча йй Бе сое жыры ааваас а 


imve bern eclecte!. Here are books (эг о сїсгү іне, 


Fint ай the bet eemes Forster's Life of Dickens thew: 


rolunes|—certunly among the fret half dome greet 

biographies iu the Bnglish Inngnage—and №. @. Е. 
Жеттоп, зшон hrillnant of Dickens'a critics, writes 

the introduction: Another greni authority on Бонни 

Niteruture, Mir. George Баі игу, writes the intro- 

düction to Sterne Sentiments! [Jowruey ami fie 

fowrna] fo Alisa. Other books which everyone 





@siming ав sequeintance with English iterzhee 
to know are Smollett Roderck Кати, 
William Blake's Porms und Essays, Milton’s Aree 


wight 


afagilia, amd Other Proce Werks оп Нен 
Chrowitte as Used ie Shatecprare's Phry. Then there 
are The Lije of brio Limosim by Henry fryer 
linne; Vasaris Lines of ihe Painless, Scmipiorr, and 
dechitetts foar wilumes; Trench, On the Siudy lof 
Words, and English Past and Present; AnploSaxim 
Poviry, selevted and tronsisied ty Trofessor R. KE 
беюп; А Мет Pier of Sodelv aud Der Writings; 
br Robert heen, and Th; Poy тов. у Captain 


е, 


I 
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Marne Reid, (ne other book, the greatest novel that 
the war profueed, should be included tm such a 
commnepolitan serum» ond »o the publishers have chosen 
ilenri Harhnase'n fs Fes m напе Ьу Prerwater 
Wray, with the title o! Under Fire. This insi batch 
of the “Eyeryman'’s Library’ will compare worthily 
with ile. wolumes that huve gone before. Tt will 
rütich the poor man's littory aod the volrmes will 
4tand up promdiy among bigger, hut not more «entiafr 
His, editines su ofthe shelves of all those who collect 
boska Ter lhe taer of reading theni. 





ON THE EDITOR'S TARLE= MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERATURE. 
We weltone the new cediión ol à terarkabhle 
book, The Embassy 07 Si Thomas Roe |o Indic, 


edited by Sir William Foster, CLE. (Oxford Univer. 
sity Presa: flombay), a6 it few potabile addition to thr 
histerinal literature relating to the reign of Jatmngir: 
The English ambassador Str Thomas Roe was fent 
out by the East Indis Company to carry though tule 
negotiations with Jahangir, His jonrnal, printed bere, 
gives an idea of the diffentiies that beset him, of 
the state of Tndin at that time, and of ITnhangir's court. 
There ik also а копше «ide io Bir Thomas Исен 
eibhassy [o the Grind Moghnl—bow that dignified 
ambassador hai to camuse with Jehangir and receive 
presents of “whyhi hogge" nmd Balrylonish garnients 
wave Of the Mogienls and terned them to hiv coontry's 
service. There is also smother pid more important 
te to hia record of an erly Embassy ta the Hast 
The new cdition of Bir Thomas’ journal and corres. 
pormdence, edited by Sit William Foster ias most 
interesting. Students of Indian afaire (and no one 
can wnierstand Tiritish rule in India who hes mot 
studied the. Mohammedan. administration) and lovers 
of seventeenth century India will prize this newly- 
collated апй welbennotated editum of The Embairy 
of Ste Thomar Roe da fadia s615-19-. 1A da wellvedited, 
printed amt well got-ip. 


"T 


We hove, in previons {kanes of the Hindastan 
Riview, мопед іа terma of appreciation. the new 
serica 4£[ anthologies called "The Angnitan Books of 
Molerm Poetry", imwued br Mesers, Ernest Beun Td, 
of Bonverte House, Picet Street. Lendon, The latest 
шопа to ihi» u»ein] series comprise selections fin 
iix wolinues; from the poem of Burns, Tennyson, Poe, 
I% Stephen, W. J. Tomer and Lord Alfred 

figiae, “The rboice of poems ie jedicionely made 





Empi" of Vijsvanagur, 





ani the series when complete’) will form a notable 
period, Alike for its excellence in selection and 
editing, the series deserves wide appreciation. 


Three notabile translations are lying on our tüble— 
the firat from Greek, the second from Sanskrit and 
the third from Persian, Mr. O. L. Holland has pre- 
sented in excellent rhythmical English a rendering 
of the speech of Demcethenes- “On ihe Crown" 
iW; Mate and Sons, Ltd, Bournemouth, Englandi: 
Mr. B, Verkoba Rao, B.A, of the Mysore Civil: Service, 
has translated into English from the Sanskrit anil 
edited with an Introduction, Semunatha's Champa. 
Kovya called Veasyor? Cheritam, mtuler the tithe of 
Life of Sri WVwyazarla. 1! i» « -valiiable contribution 
in the eiuridatium of the history of the “Forgotten 
The thid book is of even 
greater interest—historieal and literary, Tt ie Me. 
L. M. Crumpa' Lady o/ the Lotus (Oxford. University 
Press, Eombay) which is w tale written in Persian 
by one Ahnmad-ul-Umri а 'Turkonun, dealing witli 
the sirange story of the faithfulness of Rup Ман; 
Queen of Manin. The text also contsind tratinlations 
in verse of 26 poems attributed to Rap Muti, Mr. 
Cromp has rendered hy issning hie translation a die 
tinct service alike to Indian history and literature: 


The Giri Book of Genera! Knowledge (Bvane 
Bréthers, Ltil, Montagne House, Russell, Square, 
London, E.C) iè intended to be of practical utility 
to young pirla abont to (mter into any of the varioas 
carters open to them in Great Mritain. Tt cavera the 
stbjects of home sonmagement, health, genera] culture, 
careers and general information. Each of these, five 
groups iè sgrin snbdivided into many wmialler see 
Homa, and rach section hee heen arranged and written 
by an expert In the kEnowleipe with «which ji desde, 
The book thus carries In its contents the impramatur 
and nmuthotitv of specialists The text, whith P do 
formative and interesting, i etranged im the mm 
of questions and answers. The book will ue enis 
be useful to those whom E ds special] infer 
tater for, but also to others seeking sound and 
cecrrate general information. 


he 





The Theosophical Publishing Howe [Adwar, 
Madroa) have just азме halfa-dozen good books ef 
specia! intert&b to Theosophinlz, hut nfso of general 
interest to others. These are Mr. G. & Arundale's 
Nirerna—an вте еа spiritual and perechological 
жой: Мг, C. Jinarajodasa’e thoughtful coffection 
of essays entitled The Mediator; De. T. 2, Ventis 
Teened's interesting A Чоп оп an aw 
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uxneas called Gods jw Exile; ‘The Three 
Маши, being othe Jubilee Convention 





Berl 
lectures delivered (in December, 1925, at Adyar, om 
the ocemsion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Theoso- 





phical Society) by eminent Theosophists. The two 
other books'are The Руа кекен. Wap of Life by 
Hallie Watters, which is an inatructive «indy of the 
seem of thought known after Pythagoras, pnd a 
capital collection of children's tales called ?veory Gates 
dnd (oll, 


Mr. EL H. Peach—proprietor of the firm of Dryad 
Finndicrafis (22, St. Nicholas Street,  Leiccster, 
England) has done well to put together an excellent 
prose аш] verse anthoiogr, called Craftsman AN, 
These selected readings “in praise of making and 
doing" have been judicionsiv brought together, the 
cover a» wide range of literature [both English and 
foreign) and even privately printed books hare been 
laid noder contribution. The warjons sectintis denl 
with work and life, bewtetanaking «md pottery 
wesving, spitting and cloth-making, building, metal 
work, writing mwl printing, painting аш! woesdents, 
and coutiry-ernits. The scope of the work is thus 
comprehensive and the writers lndented upon рте 
eminent and unthoritative in their own sphere. The 
Гек! dà at exeeedinglv insituetive anthologe which 
will appeal mot only to craftumen but to a large circle 
of general readers. 


Каў, Вердена Chie, by Amy Carmichacl,. (eclar, 
Service and Со, Ltd,, 194, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
lendon) is tie life-story of & well-known depredator, 
н dacedt ef Southern Ind, Raj wae a member of a 
dw bui snH-respecting сане, а aporiaan with д опко 
of humour, with » reputation for truthfulness. His 
lndepemfence creates powerful enemies, und ote 
powrrin! neighbour uses his influence with the local 
police to entangle hin as a member of a gang robbery. 
Raj learns the news and makes goad- his escape toa 
meighbonring mountain jungle and is thas away from 
the clutches of the police whe can do him immense 
har. But his wife Is in tern tortured by the police 
when Raj szrrenüers nid the pollee aguii tortures 
him to elicit & confession. Raj manages to escape 
again and follows in the foot-steps of Robin Hood. 
Miss Any Curmichael recounts Eaj's life of daring, 
feats of sirength, bis robbery of the rich and genero- 
sity to the poor, hie alneere conversion to Christinmty 


and his tragic etd. The book ls written by a Christiani 


missionary who claims to |x Raj’s spititual mother 
ail t+ = lopsl eupporier oí the Hriish Raj. 





AN APPRECIATION. 


Ever since ite foundation in 1990 by Mr, Sachida- 
ponds Sinha the Hindwalan  Krvic o dma 
been maintaining a» remarkably high level of 
excellence. In ment und attractive get op, in 
the diversity of topics and the profonnd 
treatment of them by able and campeteni 
writers this jonttal i» certainly. of à par 
with the best ol. Reviews published in Great 
Britain. The present volume (January, £927] 
ttterka the 271h bear af its highly asein 
eximtence, anid contains as няни, ё host of 
interesting: amd. oriurilating articles, The pro- 
pleni of *'the future of the Inilien States" is a 
nimsterly exposition uf a subject of momentoas 
іпунизашо liv Mro C. Vijavaraghavarchoriar, 
our vetetun politican and ox-Coügress Fresi- 
dent. Tügüallv metrictive is the article on 
“the cultural onjiy of India’ which hee been 
ably funüled hv PFendit Clummnpat, a: 9cbolar 
and thinker of .great repute, Mr. 8. WV. 
Ramanuni's "Village. Fanchayais in India" 
though the substance of m lecture, is the 
product of s highly thoughtful zud. intellectual 
man Wha has viewed the vnius spec ай 
subject with a vision and power of Ў шєт 
rarely found im many, There are muny other 


stimulating zn] suygestive articles, partiealisly 
ганаа | 


the tributes to te Ite Swami, è 

and the one uf the New Omarkharant Find, 
The other articles of mote ore en "The Starry 
Henavens,! "The Anglodernan Reconc 
and ‘The literary work ol Hinin àh уеп! 
Sanakrit dramatiz#ti™ One of the great tote 
worthy fentures of te volume i the -lengthy 
and scholarly reviews on "the books of the 
quarter’ anid the short bet comprehersive 
references and notices of n number of books 
of great valise, In hailing the first volume oli 
the year, we wish for the journal a continued 
life of mafulness and) prowperity, (Daily 
Express, mth March, 1927). 
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INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Pact, 


Aivar; T. R. Venkatesa, Tie Low 0f Promiitory 

Noles : Lis 
nogtan, Way,” The Romance ol the. World. 

Асти, RK. |, Cowada To-day, 1937 E 

Arundale, єз. DA Níreana 

Ashby, Lady and Rate Earp, ie Coming of Baby 

Jugurion Heools of Modgen Pirity 

Baedeker, Karl, Mtedeher’y Giide-Machi а 

Пар, Орешіта “Norawan, The Law of Minerals 
if Ancient ша " 

"Bem Diui" Uit to Бинка 

PBessmr, Anm, Гис Hond or Free 
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Cmok, ©. T., The Complete Newgate Calendar 
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Glasier, J. ‘Brace, The Meaning oj Socialism 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 


Published January, April, July and October. 
POST BOX NO, 2139, CALCUTTA 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Contributions are myited from the general public. 
Communications wherever possible shonld be type- 
written. All matters intended for publication in the 
Hindustan Review must be authenticated by the writer's 
пате and address as a guarantee of good faith. 


The Editor does not undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts unless a stanrped and addressed envelope 1s 
enclosed, 


ORDER FORM 
Пе crai Cms sis 


Aros ee еен 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to "The Hindiiten Review™ (Quarterly) for 
à prrind of. s... and send the next tissue per. V.P.F. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
flumieopathic, Biochemie drugs aud Books received from Gennany 
anil America, 

Dr. Pulliman's Homeopathic Practice us RE Hy o, 0 
Dr. Foster's Homieopathic Domestie Guide we Rs gd Bo o 
Prof, Dr Kulkarni's.— Biochemie Prrsicrider with 

Medica! Astrology and fall iistructions | regarding 

the use of the Porenercr wa RE у б о 
Homeopathic and Biochemic Self-help Revised -~ Re o t2 о 
Prof. Dr. Kulkarni's Electro-Homceopathic Practical 


Guide am o2: 8.0 
Prof. Dr, Kulkarni’s Electro-Homceeopathie Practical 
Guide, cloth bound s Hu з о D 


Roy & Co., Homebeipaths, 
Broacha Bldg. Princess Street; Bombay. 





The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore 


The Oldest Indian Life Office purely under Indian management 
SPECIALITIES 

1. Policies kept up automatically. No fear of forfeiture 
and lapse. 

2. Conditions Liberal. 

3. Management easily accessible and sympathetic. 

4. Financial position of the Company declared sound and 
strong as a result of Actuarial valuations. Decent Bonuses 
declared to Profit-participating Policy holders. 

5. Femule Lives also insured under certain tables. 

6. Insurance Polictes under all up to date schemes issued. 
Energetic and respectable agents wanted al] over India on liberal 
terms, Every patriotic Indian must make it a point to patronize 
"Bharat." 

For particulars please apply to :— 

K, C. VIDYARTHI, 
Manager, Head Office. 


Beautiful, Vigorous, Luxuriant, Lustrous Hair - 

Does vour mirror reflect the charming beauty of a luxuriant growth of 
vigorous lustrous Hair? Or does it show lustreless, dead-looking hair 
whose beauty is speedily diminishing if not already gane? Is your hair 
dropping out excessively? Are you ennoyed by scalp itching or the 
constant falling of dandruff? If so, wee the famous and choicely made 

KAMINIA OIL 

It is invaluable for ladies and just s& much for Brain-workers and 
Students. Heated head is cooled, aches disappear as if by magic, and 
dandruff becomes a thing of the past. 

Made from the finest ingredients, awarded Gold Meda! ot the Mysore 
Exhibition, and in great demand all over the country. 

Price Re. 1 per bottle, Packing and Postage Annas f Extra, 

Price Rs. 2-10 per three bottles. Packing and Postage As. 14 Extra. 

Sample Free on receipt ol $ Anna Stamp. 


WARNING, | 
"Kaminia'" Oil is.sold by all well-known stores trading in every town 
and village. If there is no dealer near you who sells it send your order 
direct to the following address. But when buying from local Merchants 
please remember that there are many fraudulent dealers who try 
ta substitute an Inferior preparation saying, “It is better," because they 
have more profit in й. Do not be misled therefore by such tricks, but 
always insist on getting the Kaminia Oil. 
The King of Perfumes 
OTTO DILBAHAR. 
(Registered) 
Fragrant, dainty and lasting, yet never overpowering, but a subtle 
suggestion of Eastern Luxury and Splendour. 
Otto Dilbahar contains no spirit nor alcohol but it is an essence of 
thousands of flowers. | 
fry Otto Dilbahar and realise for yourself the daintiness of this charming 


perfume. 
Price per Small Phial les „„ 0 8 0 
Do. Medium Ріпа! ai - o 12 б 
Do. Large Phial T ve зоо 


Postage & V. P. Charges As, 4, xtra 
Perfumed Card Que Anna Each. 
P.§.—When buying see the name carefully OTTO DILBAHAR 


5ole Agents— 
The ANGLO-INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, 
155, Jumma Musjid, Market, Bombay. 


Ayurvedic Specifics 
Indian Remedy for Indian Climate. 
We suggest :— 
Brihat Amritaballi Kashya— 
for Torpid Liver, Nervous Rheumatism, Venereal Stains nnd 
Obstinate Skin Troubles and Build ир Your Health: 
Rs. 2 a Bottle. 


Panchatikta Batika or ''Five Bitters''—— 
To combat Malaria, Spleen aud Kidnev Troubles : 
A sure cure for Congh, Cold and Flu. 
Re. l. 
"Charaka" the renowned sage and phvsician wrote— 
"where and while there is Life, and Basaka is available, death 
is impossible from Congh, Cold or Throat Trouble," 
Write for our free illustrated Catalogue. Prescriptions (with or 
without medicine] sent to all parts of [Indis and Ceylon- 
Kesh Rarjan— 
She wires: "Eush me one dozen Keshranjan Oil unrivalled in 
Sweetness of Fragrance Can't do a day without". 
Re. | a Bottle. 
Kavira] N. N. SEN & Co., 
1 & 19 Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 
LARGE TYPE EDITIONS. OF CELEBRATED 
б. М. M. REYNOLDS'S NOVELS 
Ellen Percy or The Memoirs of an Actress. This іа а masterpiece of the author ol 
more interest. than other novels $ Vol Ка. 3 o 


Master Timothy's Book-Case or The Magic Lantern of the World Re, 1:23 
Мау Middleton or The History of a fortune. A thrilling Novel of erippiny Sei. 
5 








Mary Stuart or The Queen of 5cois. The moval that hee token the readers" шай 


айоги : Vola, Re -1 3 

The Soldier's wife, Foremost ani best novel. а lv ome and all. 3 Vol. Ha r Ë 
ürace Darling of the Heroine of the fern Islan Re. 1 б 
Seamstress or The white slave of арава т Vola. Re. 1 ¢ 


(H) з, Колі СЪН бітті, Майга 


DEAFNESS 
NOISES IN THE HEAD AND NASAL CATARRH. 
CAN BE CURED. 


The new Continental Remedy Called “LARMALINE” (Regd.) 
is w sitnple harmless honie-treatment which absoiutcly. cures deafness, noises ni the 
head, exe. NO EXPENSIVE APPLIANCES NEEDED for this new Oiutnient, 
instantly operates upon the aficcted: parte with complete and permanent success 
SCORES OF WONDERFUL CURES REPORTED 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 

Mrs H. Crowe, o! Whitehorse Bowl, Creydou, writes :— 

"І om pleased to tell voa that the small] tin of ointment усо sent to me af 
Ventnor, has proved a complete aueresa, my hearing fs now quite nortial, ood the 
horrible head noises have cessed. The action of this new remedy iust be very 
remarkable, for I have been troubled with these complaints for nearly ten years, und 
have had some ol the very best mmlical advice togeller with other expensive ear 
inatrenents all to no purpose. I need hurdiv &àv how very grateful T am, for my 
liie hua undergone an entire change. 


Try ohe box tiliv, which can be forwarded (o anv aildtess on receipt of money 
anier (ог Ке, 4: THERE I8 NOTHING BETTER AT ANY PRICE. 
Address orders to 


St, Andrew's Road, Deal. Kent. England. 
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Announcingz-— | 

1 A Monthly Mestroted Jonrta] published in America and edited by Hari G, Govil 

*  fformerly editer of the ORIENT Magsrinel. 

€ Devoted to the muta] interpretation o£. Indin and America through writings on 
art, literature, philosophy and ecience—and to the cultural and commercial 
posaibilliiea between India und America, 


є Publishers. andl jontnaliste (Hnglish and Indian vernoculars) are invited b» ec- 
operate with me by sending their publications for review or exchange. 


4 АКТУ свое are advised to keep a daplicate of their MSS submitted to. 
" us Гот рое 


FIRST ISSUE OUT IN APRIL, 1925. 
Annual enbéecription 5 dollars ot approx. Rs, 9. (Foreign inching Tilia), 
Special Offer if yon apply al once. 
SEND NO MONEY—Jest mall a pott cord wilh yomr name ond address, On 


recipi of Hie firri istua yw wiil remit the Special Annual Subscription Rupert g 
(ze) fo the agent we appoint fa India. 


INDIA REVIEW. P 0. Box 505. CITY HALL, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 







The only specific for all sorta of 
painful affections used inter- 
nally or externally. 


TRY 






Single dose relieves 
and single phial worth Led a 
Ke. l/- cures We give absolutely — t, 
Free Trial. Send As. 4 to cover postage. 
GET TRADE TERMS FROM 
ASHRAY & г0., Pabna ( Bengal | 





We are the Sole Agents for ALLDAYS "ALLON" two stroke light-weight Motor Cycles. 
We are direct importers of Accessories and Spare Parte for all Mator Cycles. and Cars. 
We are principal importers of HARVEY FROST VULCANISING products. 
We are specialising in STARRETT'S Mechanical Instruments and Tools. 
We ате supplying everything to the Motarists aml Motor Creisis. 
We are in the liste of Government, Railwaya, States and Docka. 
We are large &tockisis of Tyres, Tubes, Oils ang Gresse: 
We are reputed for PROMPTNESS ani CHRAPNESS: 
We are in the heart of MOTOR CIRCLE. 
We sonld assure vou that you will have every 
benefit fram us, 
| We ahall welcome you to ous shop. 
We arc sure you will be convinced. 
We are in the reach of all. 
We ask you-a trial order. 
We arc awniting vou. 























































WE 
STOCK 


Accumulator and 
parts, Acetyline Generators, 
lamps and burners, Adapters of 
all kinds, Insulating: tape, Air inlets, 
А] or fastener, Aluminium matting, 
Steel Balls of all sizes, Beliings, Motor Body 
fittings, Holts and Nats, Carberetters and parts 
of important makes, Cleaning requisites, Packings, 
мл, ып wire Cange, Gorg Es, Horna olf all ivpes, 
Hoar pipas and clips, Jacks Lampe of all patterns, Switch. 
boards, Petrol Measnre and Carrera, Magnets nnd parth 
Mascots, Metals, Volt and Ampere Meters, Oilers, Puitttz à 

Polishes, Pitton Rings ип Castings, Harding's Revivers, Radorene 
Shock’ Absorbers, Wood Sticks, Radiators for all Cars, Sparking 
= Pluga of all makes, Stewart Speedometer and their parts, Dover steering 
wheels, Petrol Filters and Taps, Spanners of all sires and maies, Cettin ріне, 
“ Tubular Rox Spanners, Screw Drivers, Hammers, Drilla, Tool boxes, Tool kits, Tyre 
C testers, Trie posp ai their acecesories, Tyre Rin, Copper asbestos Washers, 
Steel Washers, High and low tension wires, Soft Copper wire, Chaterlea terminals, | 

| Stepney wheels of all sien, Cylinder bead Gaskets for all cars. Ball- Dearing of all sizes 

and types, Wonder Worker specialities and many other things leading to the Motor line. 
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MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
а 
A Journal of Practical Economic Finance wud Trade. 





Subscription Rs, &)/- per annum. 


The Mysore Economic Journal is publabed every month and contuins the most 
excimive and. exhaustive information an! stuibstics upon current economic eventi 
and problems at home and abroad; tlie position: and ontlook al money; tbe con 
dition and needs of industry; the opportunities for the development ‘of enterprise 
aii! the successful exployment of capital all over the world. | 


The Mysore Economic Journal ie the accepled authority upon all ae "s 


fmmance and trade. Ti ijs of rhe C ткн utility to Governinents, Municip taii. 
wavs, Banks, Insurance and Inünstrial Companies concerned in the movements of 


minney and the progress of Industry. it iof equal value-to Capitalists, large url 
аша, who desire to employ money either teniporarily in the money market of 
permanently in securities of every inr plier. 


The Mysore Economic Journal la the largest, moat cotoplete ond infinential 
єсє Journal published. 


Subsceripiton:—India R3 ÖJ- per animum. 
“ Foreirw Sh. 13/- E 


A specimen copy will be forwarded on receipt of Ke. 1/- postuge st&mps 


ORGANOTHERAPY. 


‘The general nervousness aud nepygus relaxation that followed ihe war period in 
mam, still farther increased) by worry over with the ditninntion of. natural impulses 
demand definite consideration and atudy from every possible angle. It I» dor tiia 
reason m cureíu] study was made of internal secretions and of rhe inter-relation of the 
glands which prodncs thenr and the -mnch deeper relationship with tbe glanda ol the 
scxual sphere and thas give wi a new methot of recognition am] treatment. Ae a 
result of the Dntest investigations and especially from the widely applicable knowledge 
ol the larmones with the demonstration of the inter-relation and reciprocal exchange 
between the various organs of interna! secretions a» well as om the lesb of recent 
etriking experimental invettigatians performed chieily by Bugine Steinach, we hore 
соте tò the knowledge that it fe not nervoms but chemical influences which make np 
ie nature of Sexuality and that, accordingly, the central Rervons syatery bi not the 
prime agent bat is only secondarily influenced through the chemically active products, 
of the иеги] eecretions. As a rranit the scientific meti are forced t0 put this Lack 
of Natural Limpalse upon as entire] new basis, where the coneept of purely nervour 
origi, yields: to that of an importance of emdocrine origin. — Ў 

With this fact in mind early Їп pry Dr. Iwan Bloch authorised a chemical firm 
to produce preparations made up in the rational way above described under the names 
af TRSTOGAN for men and THELYGAN ior women. These preparatima came im 
the form of tabicte and ampules for subestanesse gil intrammacnlar injections. 

Dr. Bacar of Bandrnitz writes thai he had never seen such brilliant resis аз. 
folluweil the use of these preparations. | | 

Literature and further particulars on these preparations will be posted froe cn 
application to P.O. Box 716, Calcutta, or P.O. Box 303 Rombay and P.O. Box 226, 
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WORKS BY CHANDRA CHAKRABERTY 


1. Food and Health Re. 1-8 


"Ebe chapters on food ore well-writhen and they 
vottiam. & large amount of meefnl infomation regarni- 
ing all kinda of our daily food.. The essay on 
"Serl Glini will amply repay ial," 

The Modem Review (Sept. загі 


2, Principles of Education Re. | 


“The book is worthy of Leung in the handa oi 
every educatiunist in the 
—The Unites Indio and Indiam Sfalei rn 1921] 
"The theoretical amd practical aspects of edacution 
are: ably and amalvtically treuted i) the book by 
the unt n he Maharatin (Dec. 9, 1945) 
“The book deserves well in the ads of the bdo- 
cation Department." 
—The [Indian News, (Sept. х, 1933) 
“This littl book ts eile betes 
—Tlig Modern Кете, (ес. тота} 
Re. | 


3. Dyspepsia and Diabetes 


‘The book is written by the author for the edie- 
ested miidleclass brain-workers who generally snifer 
from dyspepsia; it deals with prevention and. treat- 
ment of Dyapepsia and Diabetes and wil prové use- 
íul to the public." 


— fha Indiam Medica Journal |5ept. 1924) 
4. A Study in Hindu Social Polity — Rs. 3-6 
“This is a book which may interest Hthnologists 


Philologists, Bociologisis and eiudenty of comparative 
Helivion, Je ds dk wi historical materials." 


= ha Modérn Review (Tuly, 1924! 
5. An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu 
Medicine Rs. 7-8 


"In the present volume of 625. pages, = ке. 
анн) has iade mia attetupt to RE tal ure 


medical profession. aud the general reader care 
selected materiale for a comparative study of the 
ancient Hindg amd Greek avaietus of medicine in the 
light of modern knowledge. His contention that the 
ancient Greck Schoala of Medicine were indebted to 
the Himin Бех deserves careiul consideration and 





the adduced ш ite favour are pot without 

ce einig The subject-matter of k deals 
ats diferent departments of cine, such аё 
Anatomy, Physiol In 


vlinical wtudiea of diveasea. Therapestics, Surgery, 
Dietua and Hygintic. These have been dealt with 
from the point view of comparufive study and the 
паг hea liberally quoted original Sanskrit nan in 
mrppert of hie views. He has aucerssfally shown that 
not ап PN MEE part oí our p 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
innan body and of the nature and of treut- 
ment ol s | discuses wefe known tà the ancient 
pu luja €» The sitiar Bab dotie a 
to bé comütry by writing this useful book.’ 
-—Llhe Modern Keviemw, (August, 1924) 


"He has compiled a fuüscimatimg and informative 


volume , Which cannot fail to 
to Hinda studeni oar and S who art PITE in 


uie The Medical Times, London, (Mav, 1424) 


“We heartily recommend it» use to those who are 
inter. in the revival of the indigenous svatem 
oe EM de RR a who 
P —The Amtiseptic, (March, 1524] 


6. A Comparative Hindu Materia 
Medica 


Il tinina the botanical tion of aboni more 


descrip 
Шап Soo Indian medicinal plants, their indian wi 





their chemical analyses amd 





Europes ‘tamed, f 
"A micat TI 
amount of information regarding Indian 
to all those interested in Indian drugs." 
—The Medical. Times, kondon, аре, T 
and medical practiLioners interested in the i 
herba." —Indian Medical Record, Avail isu. 
“We recommend it to the English knowing Indian 
parenta,"—I he Indian Medical Record, (Apri, 1924) 
"The book is ably wriiten and carefully arranged 
and is gure to make an interesting Wz for all 
ailention to the peel) engyestions made," 
—The Muslim. Üullaok, (Amguar. to, 1924). 
10. Malaria Rs. 2.3 
“The writer has written comprehensively om the 
students and general public," 
—The [ndlan Medical Journal, (Sept, ущ) 
“The book d worth trading.. li is written ont of 
an enormous uniount of knowledge пеш] all of 
varioga plases of our motional [ife ore tein atts ТШ тог 
unexpertedly so Не secs uid re li 
Europeana, British Included, who visit this con 
and then write aboot their observations. And. "his 
12. Hare Culture Re 14 
Contents; Racial Hlcmente ia India, Poociples: of 
13. The Origin of Christianity Rs. 3 
"It je a wall-excented piece of work and wonld 
—The Modern Review, 
The author reveals an extensive 
a treatment hi d exhanxtiee and in the chapter 
R irietionity with Buddhisin — 
—The Vedic Magazine, Берг н 
"here жаз п time when Christum їп 
anui their preaching meant nothing bni viliicaHon 
of Тїшїн, The Christian — inismionaries alway 
defensive. Bot pow the tables have been tu 
—The Modern Review, (De 
elevating and thought-prove 
eT Ne Servant, 
—The Trulh Seeker, New vere, (Match &, 1924] 
"This i» à book of permanent 


thernpeutic: nae. 
of which are of real value. We recommend 
"This book will be useful ty the Indian 
7. Infant Feeding and Hygiene Аз. 8 
8. National Problems Re. 1 
well-wishers of the country, who must devote special 
9. Endocrine Glands Rs. 5 
subject. The kok- will prove пеші to medical 
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“IMPERIALISM” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH. 


I. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders 
are at present interlocked with the American 
officials stationed among them is not without 
significance to our people. That struggle hus 
been going on for severa] years, and shows signs 
of stiffening tather than of relaxing. 

‘We do not speak of it as ‘non-co-operation,’ 
hit it is a cise of deadlock", So Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Upper House of the 
Philippine Legislature, reniurked to me when I 
interviewed hin recently in Manila, 

The deadlock ia wll the more remarkable 
hecanse it has followed a period during which 
the Filipitio leaders and American officials in 
the Philippines were working in complete 
harmony with one another. In those days the 
Governor-General was recognized as s friend of 
the people, and Filipinos in every station of life 
spoke of the Americans with gratittide and even 
with affection, Now the Governor-General (of 
course not the same person) is regarded as the 
hitterest foe of tlie independence movement and 
Almost every American is suspected of harbout- 
ing designs to exploit the Philippines. 


П. 


A superficial observer ds likely to conclude 
that the change from concord to conflict is a 
matter of the personal equation. Every sign 
extant forces him to take that view. | 

The political party which had conceded п 


limited measure of autonomy to the Filipinos 
suffered a heavy defeat at the clection held 
subsequent to the return of its leader—Pres- 
ident Wooalrow Wilson—from Versailles on Ше 
eanclusion of peace. The nominee of that 
administratiou—Francis Burton Harrison—who, 
ai the Governor-General of the Philippines, was 
giving the Filipinos free sway to manage their 
ülfairs, left the Islands shortly after the in- 
nuguration of the new regime at Washington, 
D. С. His successor—Maior-General Leonard 
Wood—ta cast in an entirely different mould, 
and is determined to use every loophole in the: 
law to force lus will upon the Filipinos. 

The Filipinos, who, under Mr. Harrison, 
were the de facto rulers of tho archipelago, 
refuse to bend to the will of the chief American 
executive. In their extremity they appealed to 
President Coolidge to recall General Wood, atid 
also to fulfil the promise given. by his people 
to render the Philippines back to the Filipinos. 
He lias refused both requests, and even affirmed 
his confidence ig his representative at Manila, 
and confirmed all decisions requiring hia sanc- 
tion, A complete deadlock, therefore, exists 
between the administration and the Filipinos’ in 
control of the legislature. 


II. 


Behind this clash of personalities is, how- 
ever, conflict of interests, Contrary to the itii- 
pression that prevails, altruism does not entirely 


govern American relations with the Filipinas. 
On ‘the contrary, the motives. underlying 
American rule in the Philippines have all along 
heen of a inixed chnracter. In the last analysis 
tle struggle between the Filipinos and 
Americans mist be traced to that mixture of 
The desire to do good to the Filipinos has 
not been wanting, either in the various ndminis- 
trations thot have wielded power from. Washing- 
tot, D.C. since the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from the Plilippine Ishinds in 1598, or the 
American representatives of these administra- 
tions M the Isiands: Every care has, however, 
been taken not to indulge in philanthropy 
toward the Filipinos at American expense, Tf 
my Filipino interest militated with any 
Aniericon interest, idealism has mot been per- 
mitted to decide the American coutse of action, 
Vor have tite Americans been oblivious of the 
"main chance"—to nse 5 significant expression 
Gf their own invention—in tlie Islands. 





Indved, even before the hostilities with Spain 
bal nctoally cessed, Americans, under instruc: 
Hens from Washington, DE., hil iwndertukon 
‘economic aurtevs. Гири усте Hayden, the 
Chief totelligence: Officer of the Navy Depart- 
ment, ha, nnder instructione, reported. on the 

"mitersl und other resources and availability: as 

nüval stations," (*) on August 9, 189%—three 
days hefore the sinning of the peace protocol. 
— "The very day following tho Arnristice—that 
ia to say, on Arnmrst 13, 1595—3 callegram was 
trangmnitted informing Admirsl Dewey that the 
President desired to receive from him any 
impertunt information that he might have “of 
the Philippines, the desirabilitv of the several 
islanda, the character of their population, coal 
ond other mineral] deposits, their harbour and 
éecmmercia] adveantajes, and, in s naval and 
eommercis] rense; which woul be the most 
advantagcons'* [T] 

in teply to that amd a ‘further enquiry, 
Admiral Dewey telegraphed, on Angust 29, 


mm fas Посипмпі бз, 
V pp- 526-627. 

imn Navy Перетин Repett, 1298. Appendix. to 
Navication Department Report, pp. (22-131, nuoted by 
Dr. To T. Reres in kia Legivdtive History oj 
America's Foomemic Роу, Гога the PhilsApine 
Ксена Eniveraity, New: York, 1071), 
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1898, that Loron, the largest island, contained 


Manila, which, in American hands, coll: “Zope 
become one of the finest ports in the world”. 
The climate of that Island was t 





tobacco, It lay "nearest the trode routes from 
the United States and Honolulu" to important 
Oriental trade centres. Subig Bay constituted 


a magnificent "coaling station’ and “naval and. 
This and the other islands also. 
possessed varied and valuable mineral resources 


militiry base'", 


an] admirable timbet. (t) 

The McKinley administration received, at the 
sume time, a report “on the geological and 
mineral resources: of the Islands” drawn tp hy 
Tr George F, Becker, who had been attached to 
the first expeditionary forde despatched to the 
Phitipnines.(2) 

In this circumistanre the contention that 
Americans assumed control over the archipelago 
without taking the trouble to ascertain. whether: 
or not they contained any wealth which eould 
be exploited is untenable. 

Nor can it be claimed that the bait of ex: 
pleiting the economic opportunities that the 
aequisition: of the Philippines would give 
Americans was not held before the peonle in 
order to induce them to:support the McKinley: 
Administration in conserving “the just frnitage 
ofthe war” with Spain, Indeed, while negotin: 
Hons were being ситіса оп in Paris, the Presi- 
dent did pot hesitate to hint, im utterances 
publicly made hefore influential bodies,. that 
trade would follow: the flag in. the. case of the 
United States of America, as it liad done in the 
case of all the European nations with colonies, 
dependencies and possessions. On October. 13, 
1808, speaking in. Towa, he declared that “as 
trade follows the flag it looks very much. aa if 
we were going to have new markets"",(4) And 
according to him, "new. marketa' опен! 
the onlv thing needed by the United Btates, 
which already һай sound money, abundant 
revenue and unquestioned national credit. 

On February 2. 1899, that i& to sav, four 
days prior to the ratification of the Paris Treaty, 
President McKinley wrote, in the course of a 





(i Senat Поси Au 
alt Se ves a ont ёт, Vifiy-Gfih Congress, Tie) 


Iz! Senat frre 
gates * Doruiment (o, Fity-fifth Con E 


рр. 
(3) New York "inei, Octeher 14, 1598, р.б, 





emperate, ite 
people gentle and docile, and it yielded, by 
means of cheap luboür, large quantities of 
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message on the subject of expansion" sent to 
the Christian Endeavour Society of Boston : 

“The expansion of our country mam the 
expansion of our aystem of education, of our 
principles of free Government, of additional 
securities to life, liberty and the purstit of 
happiness, as well as of our commerce and ol 
the distribution of the products of our industries 
and labor'*.(*) 

In. view of these facts, it is impossible to 
accept the claim that the ‘single consideration 
of duty and. humanity’ had moved President 
McKinley to complete negotiations with Spain, 
and his people to assume the responsibility af 
ruling the Philippines. 





V. 


Tr did pot, however, stit the Americans le 
talk of the gains that they expected to make 
through the acquisition of the Philippines. Th, 
on the contrary, paid them to harp npon the 
sltruistic note—io say that they were in the 
Islands only for the good of the Islanders, uud 
that they would retire a& soon as the Filipinos 
were capable of standing upon their owu fect. 
Пу so doing they lulled the spirit af suspicion 
atid hostility roused) by their occupation of the 
archipelago among the sons of the soil, and 
even secured their gratitude and co-operation. 
Py posing as philanthropists they abased the 
Europeans who, they made out, were mere ex- 


ploiters, and puffed up their own pride. 

Men in authority in the United States at the 
time af the transfer of the Islands from the 
Spaniards to the Americans indniged in fnm- 
boyant funguage in giving expression to their 
intentions towards the Filipinos. ‘Their example 
was followed by their successars. | 

President McKinley, who was responsible for 
the acquisition of the archipelago mote thun any 
other individual, for instance, stated: 

“The Philippines sre ours, not to exploit, 
hut to develop, to civilize, to edueate, to tralit 
in the science of self-government, ‘This is the 
path of duty which we must follow or be re- 
creant to a mighty trust committed to ns" [0 

Theodore Roosevelt, who, npon McKinley's 
àesassinntion, became President md subse- 
huentiy, upon the completion af the unexpired 


е я —-——— s 


I New York Times, Fehrnary M UE). р у i 
in} Oastel in Philippine ‘Goverment Under the 
Jones Cow, by Dr. Maxinio N. Kalaw, p. dti 





December б, 1004 : 


 H = Ш" 


as far as is prudent we are alrendy пашай. | 





“Woe are ended veouring to. develop the natives: 
themselves so that tev shall tke a) ever. 
incresing share in their own government, and 





their representatives: to a goyernmental, equality 
with our own, If they show that they ane 
capable of electing a legislatiire which iu Hs 
turn is capable of taking a sane and cffüeiumntb 
part in the actnal work of the Government, they 
can rest asstred that a fol) aid inerensing 
measure of recognition will be given them!" (*V 
William В. ‘Taft, who snececied Rooseveit, 
bad stated, while Governor of the Phillipines: 
“Prom the beginning te the end of the State 
papers which were cirenlated in these Islands 
as authoritative expressions of the Executive, 
the motto that ‘the Fhiltppies are fot the 
Filipinos’ anil that the Government of the United — 
States is here for the purpose of reserving? 
‘Philippines for the Filipinos", fot, their benefit, 
for. ibeir elevation, for their civilization, agai 
and again appears" (a) | 
President Woodrow Wilson, who belonged ta 
a dilferest political party than di] MeKinlev, 
Roosevelt und Taft, paraphrased the utterances: 
of his predecessors in a more fclicitots, if mot 
more ülenlistic plirascology, when he declared :- 
“We ore not the owners of the Philippine 
Tdends: We hold them in trust for the peuple - 
who live In them: “They are theirs for the tses 
of their life. We sre not even their partners, 
lt is our doty os trustees, to make whatever 
arrangement of government will “be most 
serviceable to their freedom avd develop 
ment. {2} 
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The Filipipo leaders wonll have outirely 
lacked political shrewdness I they dil not give- 
prominence to thet and similar statements on 
every occasion possible. Only by. pinning 
Americans in authority to auch benevolent: inm- 
tentions could they hope to become masters i 
their own household, 1 

Political considérations also made it neers- 
sarv for the Filipino leaders to refrain from 
making much fuss over any American attempts 
fo exploit them financially and economically, so 








qm essaye tranwmitted hy Тезеп Roosevelt qo 
ie United] Sites Congress on. December б, цир 
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long as Americans were, of their free will, 
surrendering powers of governance over the 
Islands. To do otherwise might lave carned 
them American ill-will, and possibly cast a 


sinister shadow over the movement for 
autonomy; 


For thèse reasons, the American claims that 
they were in the Philippines for the good of the 
Filipinos, went unchallenged, and even were 
échoed and re-echoed by the Filipino leaders. 

VII. 

There can be no question as to the good that 
Americans have (lone im the Philippines. 

Literary, for instance, has been advanced in 

the Islands at a pace unprecedented in the 
annals of any European Power. If the British 
had shown similar enterprise and ctergy, cent 
per cent, of eur population would have became 
literate over half a century ago, 
Marked improvement has also been made: in 
health conditions. In that respect, too, the 
Americans have acted with greater vigour and 
achieved greater success than have the British 
ім. Сайа, 

Much has been done im the way of building 
public works, and especially in road and bridge 
and telephone and telegraph construction. 

Progress in these and cognate directions is 
all the more noteworthy because, at no period 
«iting the American occupation after the 
establishment of a civil administration, was an 
extravagantly large establishment of American< 
employed to direct the Filipinos. Protection to 
life and property was not insured, for instance, 
hy flooding the police with Americans, nor was 
the collection of revenne placed on a stable 
basis by installing Americans in positions of 
importance. Indeed, the Educational Depart- 
ment was the only one in which a considerable 
number of Americans were emploved—a fact 
which offered eloquent testimony to the zeal 
with which the United States took up the task 
of educating and elevating Filipinos. 


— Before the Americans had been at work for 
many усаг» they, moreover, began to Filipinize 
the public services hy eliminating their own 
n and employing Filipinos in their stead. 
did not proceed upon the principle, as 


the r British in India are doing, that the sons 
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of the soil needed to be rationed in respect 
of the Ingher posts. They, on the contrary, 
refused to recognize any vested interest in the 
service, and held that no foreigner must be 
permitted to occupy any office for which u 
competent native could be found. 

Americans applied these principles te the 
administration of the Philipnines with the same 
energy that thev put iuto the work of edücating 
the Filipinos and cleaning up plague spots in 
the archipelago. ‘They did not confine а ruth- 
less process of replacing Americans with 
Filipinos to one or two departments, hut applied 
it to every phase of governmental activity. 

The Filipinization of the sérviees has been 
carried to such an extent that oll the heads 
of the departments in tlie Insular Government 
(that is to say, the central Government) are 
Filipinos, with the exception of the head of 
ihe Education Department, who also is the 
Vice-Governor. The Chief justice of the 
highest tribunal in the land Jikewise fs o 
Filipino, and three among his eight associates 
on the Bench are also Filipinos, 

Unless the princinles underlying the India- 
nization of our services are entirely changed, 
we can never hope lo attain to the standard 
which has already been reached, im a similar 
respect, in the Philippities. 

The legislature has also been wholly: 
Filipiuized. The presiding officers in both 
Chambers are elected, Manuel Quezon, being the 
President of the Gennte and Manuel Roxas, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, No 
attempt has been made to frame the regulations 
governing the franchise or to cut up the islands. 
into coustitnenci¢s in such a2 manner as cither 
to give Ameticans representation. in excess of 
their nitmerical strength, or to plice a premitnm 
upon racial and religious (or what we in India. 
eall “communal’’) strife, 

This: legislature and the other organs of 
government have been constituted in terms = 
& Meastire known as the “Autonomy Act", 
the “Jones Law", the latter after Sarita 
пшн Jones, who introduced it in the United 
States Congress. It confers only a limited 
nicastire of self-government upon the Filipinos. 
Every bill relating to such important matters as 
the tariff, public lands, timber, mining, immigra- 
tion, currency amd comspge must receive the 
signature of the United States President before 
it can become effective. 
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The: preamble of the Jones Law needs to be 
quoted to show the spirit which animated its 
author and the men who passed it; 

“Whereas, it was never tlie intention of the 
people of the United States in. the. Incipieney 
of the War with Spain to make it a war of con- 
quest ot of territorial agerandizement; and 

“Whergas, it Is, a5 it has always been, the 
purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
Istinds and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stuble government can be established 
therein: and | 

“Whereas, for the speedy accomplishment 
of such purpose it is desirable to place in the 
kuids of the people of the Philippines us. large 
a cantro] of their damestie affairs às ean be given 
to them without, in the meantime, impairing the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States, in order that, by 
the tise and exercise of popular franchise and 
koverumental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assutie the responsibilities and 
enjoy all the pedea of complete independ- 
ente: Thorefore... ..,.,..-+. 

This preamble was. the subject of a furious 
debate while thi measure was passing through 
the United States Congress. The Republicans 
(then in opposition) nade many attempts ta have 
it deleted: but the Democrats refused to listen 
to them. Many Republicans in both Houses 
finally voted in favour of the bill, including the 
preamble. 


The spitit in which this Act was received by 
the Filipinos is shown by the statement which 
Sergio Osmana, then Speaker of the- Homse of 


ERES and. now one of the most. 


important members of the Senate of the 
Philippine Islands made in the Honus. He 
Said; 

"Henceforwurd we (the Filipinos] can look 
upon the American flag not as a symbol of an 
imposed government but as the emblem of a 
nation whose temporary guidance over the 
Philippine people will serve as an instrumen- 
tality for the most speedy assumption of the 
esponsibilities of an independent life''.(*) 


i) Congressional Record дї 
IB, 1916). 
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Emphasis should be laid here upon the fact 
that when the Autonomy Act came into operi- 
tion, Thr, Woodrow Wilson waa at the helm of 
affairs in America, Hig idealism iu. general 
matters and his benevolent intentions toward the: 
Filipinos were well-Enown in the Philppiries, 
Не үй tlie leader of a party which, in the first 
instance, bad stood against ‘the acquisition of 
thre islands ; aid which had professed the inten- 
Don ot giving the Filipinos independence when 
it came into power. 

Every one, therefore, expected that the ad- 
munistration at W auhington, D.C. and its agenta 
ui the archipelago, would place the most liberal 
interpretation upon tle provisions of the Jones 
Law, and do everything to hasten the day whén 
ihe United States could hand the islands over 
to their inhabitants. Mr. Secretary Baker, 
whose Department supervised the administration 
of the Philippines, indeed, wrote at the time 
that “the functions of government have been 
шкен over by the people of the islands them- 
selves, leaving only the tenwous connection of 
the Governor General", 

It appears, however, that another letter was 
sent secretly to the Governor General inviting 
lis nttention to the fact that the Jones Law had 
purposelv invested that official with large 
powers, which he must not hesitate to use; It 
also warned him against raising false hopes. 

This secret letter has been recently made 
public, and. Vice-Governor Gilmore gave men 
copy of it when I was recently in Manila. In 
view of the professions made by the Democra- 
Hc Party, and particularly the idealism of 
President Wilson, it is a most curious document, 
П сап be explaitied юу он the basis that the 


"officinI hierarchy at Washington D.C.—the "ner- 


manent officials," as we should ca] it—did not 
take kindly to the idea of parting with the 
Philippines with: wudue Taste. 


_ Mr. Francis Burton Harrison, the Governor- 
Gener, was, however, n genuine Democrat, 
and chose to act in consonance with the highest 
concepts of democracy, He took the view that 
after the passage of the Jones Law “it should 
never be possible, and it will now never be.so 


here, for an executive to ride ruthlessly over 
the people be is sent here to govern, without 
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due regard for their sentiments and due con 
sideration of their wishes". Filled: with à 
liberal spirit, Governor-General Harrison did his 
best to efface himself from the administratioi: 
in every possible manner so as to give the 
Filipinos the fullest opportunity to manage their 
owt affairs in their own way, aud, through such 
management, to become capabili of sclf-povern- 
ment, He made ose of his veto power only on 
most éxceptionnl oceasions—six in all. He 
pursued the kame policy toward the Filipino 
heads of departments, giving them full scope 
for initiating policies ani supervising the ad- 
ministration. 

Governor-General Harrison- even went to the 
length of creating mathinery—partiy with 
legislative. sanction and partly by means of 
executive orders—which would have the effect 
of making the excentive responsible to the 
legislature, or at any rate, co-ordinating the two 
eleinents of goverument. The Reorganization 
Act, afterwards incorporated as Chapter VY. of 
the Administrative Code, placed all the heads 
of departments other than Education (whien, 
as Alrcady noted, was to continue to be: under 
an American) under legislative control. 

An orgain known as the Council of State was 
treated for the purpose of coordinating the 
exectitive and tegistative bomches.of the Gov- 
ernment, It was to “consist of auch persons 
as may be from time to time appointed anil 
summoned by the Governor-General, who was 
to be its ex-officio President,- In practice it 
consisted of the Governor-General, the heals 
of the departments, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives aid the President of the Senate. 

The subjection of the executive to legislative 

control, and even inerte associution of the 
principal executive officials with the legislative 
leaders in a Council] which mut weekly, were 
dudeed jimovations judged by American Cons 
tititional mud administrative standards, which 
insist upon the rigid separation of the legisia- 
tive, executive and Judicial functions and 
machinery of government. Governor-General 
Harrison was, however, dealing with a novel 
Sittmtion—na situdtion which the framers of the 
American Coristitution had tet dreamt of—and 
he dad the wisdom and courage to deal with it 
in adn "maginative manner. 

7n a eotttitry where tho exeertive and legista- 
tors dre пие of one and (he sanie nation 
the exectitive and legislative organs of goveru- 
mört, octa] in stubs and each independent of 


the other, can normally fimetion without dead- 
locks and even in complete harmony with each 
other, In a lund, however, where the Chief 
Magistrate, with one or more members of his 
Сание, differ in race (rom the men i control 

of the legislature. there is grave danger of the 
two elements coming into. conflict if they are 
left entirely unrelated. 

The expedients to whith Governor-General 
Harrison resorted were necessary if the relations 
between the Filipinos and Americans were to 
be harmonious, and particularly if the purpose 
underlying the Autonomy Act were to be ful 
Пса, Without some device which did mot 
subject the execttive to legislative control, the 
movement for self-government would ‘have been 
nt the mercey of any wilful Governor-General, 
and would not huye progressed ut all, 

Despite its novelty, the Council] of Stats 
functioned smoothly, efficiently. At its very 
first session Sergio Osman, the Speaker of the 
House, was elected Vice-President an the motion 
made by President Quezon, Thoreby he 
became, int Mr. Harrison's worils, “the ‘second 
man” ain Government circles’. 

The Governor-General knew that the агтапре- 
ment was not without its drawbacks, but he 
felt, that, on the whole, 1 functioned well, He 
wroto of it frankly ; 

“The new body drew the executive stili 





closer to the Legislature, and virtually insured: 
the support of any reasonuble executive policy 
It thus greatly onhunc-. 


among the legislators, 
ed the pawer of the machinery of Government, 


On the other hand the Council sometimes dis- 


played that delay and vacillation inherent in 
divided responsibility, 
newer as strong in action as a single executive 
agent, and although the Council wus’ by: its 
terms only an advisory body, its deci 
gradually acquired an nspect more and more 
definite. 

"Although I freqmentiy: offered, during the 
first vear of its existence, to sign a bill estah- 
lishing be law the Council of State, the Speaker 
(Sergio Osmana) always hesitated to press the 
matter in the House, and the hill was never 
introduced. (*] 

Governor-General Harrison — instituted! 
another organ undir the mimo of the "Board 
of Control," for the purpose of exercising 








(^) The Cortierstome of РАШ Andependence 
hy Pratce Barton Harrison p: к : 


An executive Board is 
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superior administration over State-owned con- 
cerns. It consisted of the Governor-General, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate, atid controlled the 
Manila Railroad Company, the Philippine 
National Bank, the National Petroleum Com- 
peny, the National Cement Company, thie 
National Coal Company, the National Develop- 
ment Company, atl the National Iron Com- 
pany, in which the Government owed all or 
nearly all the stock. 

That organ, tao, served the purpose of co- 
ordinating the executive: and .— legislative 
eloments. By timiting its membership to three 
persons, the Governor-General) was able to 
minimize the danger óf secrets leaking out, amil 
also delay ani vacillation in matters submitted 
to it for decision. In giving the Filipinos pre 
ponderance in that body, Mr, Harrison in a 
subtle manner conveyed the suggestion to the 
people of the islands that there sould he по 
subordination of their finaticial and economic 
interests to those of Americans—that, in fact, 
the management pi all the Goyernment-owned 
corporations would be carried on strictly in 
accordance with the Filipino will, 

The policies whieh Governor-General 
Harrison pursued tm the Philippines did not 
commend themselves to «all the Americans 
associated with him in the governance of the 
islands, Some-of them considered that he was 
altogether too weak, When, however, they 
tried to impose their will upon him еу found 
him adamant, He even moved Washington, 
ПС. to define his powers, and secured a miling 
which enabled him to put these refractory 
Americans in their place. 

With the support given bw the Governor- 
General the Filipinos were able to make such 
trogress that after the termination of the war 
Mr. Harrison whole-heartedly supported. their 
claim that the conditions laid down by the 
United States Congress for the erant of indenen- 
dence had been fulfilled. In backing up their 
application, he teported that there already exist- 





ein the Islands “a coverninent elected by the | 








in that view. In a message transmit 
to Congress in то2о, Ше declared 
“Allow mo to call your. attention to the fact 
that the people af the Philippine Islands have E 
succeeded im 1ш g n stable government. 
ince the list action of the Congress in their i 
behalf, and have thes fulfilled the conditions: set- 
by the Congress as precedent to a consideration. T 
of granting independence: to the Islands. | | 
'"l respectiuliy submit that this condition — — 
precedent having been fulfilled, itis mow our ——— 
liberty and our duty to keep our promise to = 
the people of those islands by granting them - 
the mdependence which they so honorably 
covet’. (>) 





XII. 


Before any action could be taken, President | 
Wilsan had to-vacate the White House. The 
Republican Party, which, under President 
Harding, came into power, had other views ott 
ihe subject. | 

The new régime did not refuse point blank 
te free the Filipinas hom American tutelage. 
It, on the contrary, sent out a commission of ч 
enquiry to the Philippine Islands. Tt consisted 
of two comunissioners. "Phe semor of them— | 
Major-General Leonard Wood—was a medical 1 
mat who had spent the best. part of his tife in i 
the Army, and had, for n tin, паегу и ш 
efter the acquisition of the archipelago br the 
L'nited States, acted as a military Governor of. 
a group of tslands inhabited hy backward m 
peoples, Hin collvagne— Mr. Fotles—was 
Governor-General of the Philippines under 
President Tafi, and was superseded by Mr. 
Harrison shortly after Dr. Wilson came into: 
















power. 

As ‘was to be expected, this commision. 
reporto: 

“that with all their (Filipinds) many 





excellent qualities, the experience of the past 
eight years, durme whieh they have had prace 
tical autonomv, has net been such as 10 instify i 
the people of the United States relinquishing 


stfframes of the neonle, which is sunnorted Py an Stbervision af the Goyermment of the Philin- й 


the neonle, which is epihle of maintaining 
order and of fulfilling its international obliga- 
tions", (m 

President Woodrow 





fully eoncurr 





noted In pPhlphhig Gopermment Under fhe 
N? 





Inci Law, 


pine Uslands, withdrawing theirarmy and navy, _ a 
and leaving the islands a prey to any powerful, 
ron coveting their. rich soil and potential) | 


Hw Сөй in. Phitikbive Gorermment Under: ilte. ; 
James Lam, pp $7378. | 
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“In conclusion we (members of the-Com- 


mission) are convinced that it would be a 
betrayal of the Philippine people, a miisfortime 
to the American people, a distinct step back- 
ward in the path of progress, anda discreditable 
neglect of our national duty, were we to with- 
üraw from the islands and terminate our 
relationship there without giving the’ Filipinos 
the best chance possible to lmve an orderly and 
permanently stable government.” 

Shortly after this report was made, Major- 
General Wood was placed at the head of the 
Philippine Government in succession to Mr. 
Francis Burton Harrison. He begun immediate- 
ly to take exception to his predecessor's policy 
of letting the Filipinos have [ree sway in the 
administration of the islands. He objected {о 
the association of the legislative leaders with the 
exccntive—considered the Council of State and 
the Board of Control illegal bodies which were 
trespassing upon his preserves. He was opposed 
to Government conducting financial — and 
economic — enterprises, Certain unfortunate 
transactions into which some of the Govern- 
mentowne — corporations 
already given him umi his colleague on the 
commission, Mr, Forbes, the opportunity to 
attack them, and. after his inauguration as 
Governor-General he began to. fnd wava and 
meane to sel) them tò private interests. 

Governor-Geniral Wood found, however, 
that the Filipino leaders in control of thé two 
Houses of the hegisluture were not prepared. tà 
vichi ground to him witliout contesting every 
inch of it, In an article of this length it is 
impossible to relate in detail even the major 
incidents in the duel between the two, Suffice 
it to Say Hint his- insistence upon interfering in 
the administration of the various départmerits 
and even with the Municipal Government oí 
Manila, amd his free tse of the power to veto 
lcgislutive meastiires, resulted in the resignation 
of all the members of the Council of State. 
That single stroke deprived him tot only af 
the services of Filipings . who, as tirada of 
Gepattments, were carrying on the superior ad- 
ministration of the archipelago, ht it also cut 
him off from the men in effective. control cf 
the Howse of Representatives and the Sénate. 
Nothing daunted, he put in motion machinery 
to have that organ declared Miren St irn 
and isstted an execntive order abolishing the 


Board of Control, 


had entered had 
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The cleavage between the Governor-General 
and the legislature created difficulties for ‘the 
niministration, The Senate had been given, 
by the Antonomy Act, powers of confirming the 
mote important appointments made by ‘the 
Governor-General. ‘The legislators also possess- 
el the power of the purse. 

Governor-General Wood soon found means to 
get over these difficulties. He utilized military 
officers tó help him in various directions. He 
made civil appointments needing the confirma 
tint! of the Senate at times when the Senute was 
either not sitting, or was about to rise, so that, 
pending the consideration of that body at the 
forthcoming session, his appointees would carry 
on ad inicrim. He did not hesitate even to 
appoint men whose appoitinents had already 
been rejected bw. the Senate, or to appoint 
Americans to posts which had therctofore beet 
held by Filipinos, and for which duly qualite 
Filipinos were available. 

Loopholes in the financial] clauses of the 


Attonomy Act enabled General Wood to. anap 


his fingers ini the face of the legislature, ji 
that body failed to pass au appropriation for 
which he hud asked in precisely the terms: in 
which he wished it, he revived corresponding 
items passed ina previous Budget, and thereby 
forced his will upon the people over whom. hic 
had been set to rule, 

While I was in Manila I was given à long 
list of financial irregularities of which- the 
Governor-General was accused. I, however, 
refrain from reproducing them as they will 
increase the bulk of the article, which is already 
long. 

Every move made by tlie Filipimos to indice 
the President or the United State Congress to 
intervene in their favour has, as already noted, 
failed. The Governor-General continues to go 
on his way rejoicing. 


XIII. 


Tt is, of course, quite conceivable that had 
Dr. Wilson not been defeated at the polls and 
lind the Democrats remained in power, the 
Filipinos might have got their independence, T 
am personally inclitied to donbt that that would 
have happened. The principal reasons for 
which I take that view are these : 

The war resulted in giving the United States 
of America great wealth. At the commence- 
mont of hostilities it was a debtor nation. Now 
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the whole of. Europe is im its debt — So are 
Jopan and many of the British Dominions, 

This wave of prosperity has greatly strong- 
thened the American bias toward materialism. 
Going hack recently t the United ‘States after 
on absence of seventeen years, I was greatly 
strnck with the disappearance of the idealistic 
spirit ever from those circles in which it used 
to prevail during the years when I resided ш 
that country: 

The “Big: Iuterests’’ in the United States 
arc opposed to giving independence. ta the 
Filipinos: That is particularly trie of the 
American  imdustries which consume rubber— 
firms engaged in making tyres, linoleum, etc,— 
which between them absorb four-fifths. af the 
world’s annual supply. Investigation has shown 
them that the rubber plant thrives in certain 
islands comprised th the archipelago, and they 
are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own centro], os thot is the 
enly wav in which they can outwit the pro- 
ducers of rubber in Ceylon and the Malay 
Straits Settlements, where the application of a 
scheme of restriction of output has Jed to a 
consiersble rise in price.(*) | 

As the industries expand dm the United 
States, and the system of mass production. tre- 
mendonsly incresses: the output, the need for 
new markets hecomes claimant... Control of the 
Philippine: tariff, which the Philippine legisis- 
ture cannot change withont American consent, 
enables thc Americam manufacturers and ex 
porters largely to monopolize the Philippine 
murket. 





"See the панч aree ^ “Ameri сонне 
Pottery, in the Piilippincs'* in Welfare (Сасина). for 


Muy, тоў, 
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The retention of the Islands under American | 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose 
inasmuch as they He near the trade routes 
contiecting the New Worll with the Orient, and 
can be utilized asa jomping-off ground for the 
acquisition of the Chinese and other Eastern 
markets with almost limitless: potentialities for 
the absorption of American: goods markets for 
which Americans are hankering. 

The domination of thi Philippines puifs ap 
the pride of thy prestige-loving American. It 
makes him feel that his , people, too, are the 
arbiters of another nation’s fate, Contact with 
Europe during the war, and tiu acqnisition of 
wealth during and after the conflict, love 
resulted in the development of these tendencies 
to a degree undrenmt of by stay-at-home Indinns. 

Americans who call themselves: Democrats 
are as much affected by these, or at least some. 
of these tendencies, ns Americans who delight. 
ii proclaiming themselves as Republicans. The. 
movement for freeing the Filipinos from 
American tutelage has, therefore, received à 
rude ect-back. 

The struggle in which the Filipino’ leaders 
amd the Amerecaus are at present interiocked. 
shows, for one thing, that a legislature com- 
posed of members of one race, which lacks 
cflective control over the executive, composed 
of men of another race, cannot. work harmo- 
nigusly.: nor сап it be the arbiter. even in 
respect: of affairs in which it is supposed to 
possess autonomous powers; It also demons- 
trates the folly of entertaining the hope that 
through the establishment of conventions and 
cxtra-lcgal organs a subject people can graduate 
cut of their tutelage to another people. 
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ITS CAUSE 


AND CURE: 


Ry MR, 


1. The Problem stated, 


In curtain things it is necessary to begin from 
the most elomentary things of life: ond work 
upward. An illustration will show mv meuuing. 

3 


C. F. ANDREWS. 


In the year rozy, I found myself ino con- 
fused intellectiial state, which the psycho- 
analyste call the phase of the ‘anxiety complex.’ 
The very slightest thing bocame a burden to 


| 
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me; involving atixiety, and this anxiety could 
not be shaken of. ‘Therefore, when 1 was in 
England; on the Kenya question, it was 
necessary for me to go to two specialists about 
AE First the mental specialist tried to cure 
in his own wav by psrcho-atalesis, sceking 
$5 mpi Deck to sonic shiek df anxiety, 
possibly in my childhood, which had remained 
norelicved. He asked me tò go tod first-rate 
specialist of bodily functions also. ‘This latter 
apecialist soon discovered something that was 
wrong with the digestive organs of my. body, 
and he assured me that i[ it were possible for 
me to get my body altogether sound, thon шу 
mind would cure itself, "Taking his advice, I 
adott found the benefit. ‘The ‘anxiety complex’ 
was relieved, not bv direct mental action, but 
by indirect bodily section. "The body cured the 
“sent. 
— "This at once ser me thinking about India. 
For India suffers constantly from this very same 
‘anxiety complex" in many different ways. This 
fact is written im the faces of the people, One 
can see it even in the feces of children; for 
while the tiny children’s fnces in. Indis are tn- 
doubtediy among the most beantifel iu the svorld, 
with an intellectual expression developed, such 
as one secs nü whore che (I im writing from my 
own experience ss a traveller in very many 
lands), vet at the same timo thorc is far too often 
the anxious lock which betokens care, suffer- 
ite, and premature sadness. They have even 
from their very  babyhood this ‘anxiety 


Tt is true that this nervous tension may be 
relieved by a mental discipline: and few people 
have pot themselves more fully under the control 
of spirit than the people of India. "The prae- 
tice of yora, in one form or another, has wrought 
in Tndin patience and endurance in niversity. 
1 would not for a moment minimise that great 
achievement. But if there are physical 
factors, which also stimul in the way and can 
easily We removed, then it ts waste of precions 
eliergy to neglect these factors and pluce too 
much stress upon the mental factor, At least 
both methods; of mentai cure and physical cure; 
should be tried simultaneously. 


Human nature tas a tendency to mm to 


extremes, The West has cultivated the 
plysical factor to the detriment of the spiritual 
nature in man, The East has cultivated the 
spiritual ani mental factor to the detritient of 
the physical Tt is a futile waste of energy. for 
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the East to condemn the West, or for tho West 
to condemn the East, What is needed, on: both 
sides, is self-correction of internal abuses. | 

In this article, I should like to set forward 
before Ifdinn readers, some of those things 
which appear to me to retard the physical health 
of the educated classes of India and nlso of the 
village populations. "Phe remedies that 1 shall 
suggest gre not impossible or impracticable 
They are very simple, -They need the goodwill 
of the people and a steady perseverance in order 
to carry them through. We have recently 
mourned the premature death sf one of the 
greatest of Tudian patriots, Deshhandhiuw Chitta- 
ranjan Das, just at the height of iis. personal 
magnetic power of influence as a national leader. 
A short time ago, we mourned the death of 
Lokamanya Tilak. Before that we mourned) for 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. ‘The life of Mahatma 
Gandhi has twice been preserved almost by n 
miracle from premature death. O!-frealth gms 
always to draw very close to Indian leaders and 
most of those who are working teday, are work- 
ing against physical odds which some times 
starrer one by their severity of strain. What 
does it all mean? Are we going to bring up a 
new generation with no better physical stamina 
than the old? Ave we going to he contunt with 
an average Indian life of 26 wears for every iii- 
dividual born in India, while in’ Now Zealand 
every child born into the world has the average 
probability of living to the age of so years, 
that is to say, more than twice sas jong? Can 
we.nfford the terrible waste.of such short-Hwed 
human existences? Can we allow the vast ac- 
enmulation — of — knowledge and spiritual 
experience in India to be blotted out by death, 
in cach generation, even. hefore it. has reached 
its flower, and long before it hus reached its 
fruit? 

I will take a@ little-known instance of the 
tragedy of premature death, to explain. my 
menning, There are few more ‘long-lived 
families in India than the Tagore family iu 
Bengal. ‘There is also probably mo family: in 
the whole world that has possesecd stich an uim- 
failing. inheritance of portis. This heritage - 
was going on from father to son, im a wonder- 
[ul succession; and there was the prospect of. 
long life in addition in each generation to make 
the heritage of genius fruitful. The youngest 
son of Rabindranath Tagore clearly possessed 
this hereditary genius in. a remarkable degree. 
Hut just as it was beginning to bud, an attack 
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of cholera destroyed this almost poríect young 
life, with all its promise-of fruitiulness aud. ali 
its ‘youthful prospect af a long career of poetic 


genius, Yet cholere is a disease, which hus, 


entirely been st&mped out in most modern 
countries owing to moderi sanitary arange- 
metits. Persoñally E tever ever thought about 
cholera until Peime to India, But in India I 
have known it to my cost and have narrowly 
escaped death from it, Auother young Hengali 
poet, Satish Chandry Roy, whose poctic genius 
wis probably equal ir dts early promise to that 
of anyone living itt the world to-day, lad his 
own life eut prematurely. short by sminoll-pox, 
another. entirely. preventible discase. 

I dé wot intend ig this article to take up 
the While question of the prevention of disease, 
though thut itself is a vital part of my- subject 
mid I shall deal with ft: Rather, I wish to 
point out certain. factors, which to-day are un- 
doninedly adding to India's physical weakness 
atthe very time that the West is increasing its 
own physical strength. It is this terrible dis 
proportion: between the East and the West,—a 
disproportion. that is becoming quite alarmingly 
greater, not less, in its intensify—that makes me 
long to try to do something to adjust the 
balance. For, if this physical factor is not in 
миме ways rectihed, the oppression of the East 
by the West is certain to continue. Nay, more, 
the oppression itself, like a vicious eirele, «ill 
involve India in still renter wekness, 

Among All tbe lenders of Indian public opi- 
nion with whom | have conversed and consuited 
I have not found one who isnot unaware of the 
extent of the danger. Bur, at the same. time, 
I dive found thot up to the present, there has 
been: very little careful analysis. of the. causes 
whieh have brought about the physical degenera- 
tion: What is needed is to work out in detail 
the way in which by simple and natural methods 
the evils of physical weakness can be met and 
then to concentrate omn these methods of pro- 
vention. For there is кшй more depressing 
and futile thun vague general talk anil nothing 
being actuslly done, In the next section, I shall 
enileayeur to concentrate on one single suliject,— 
the efect of opium cating and smoking on the 
Wath of Tndia,—and then afterwards I shali 
Like trp other. issues in their tui. 

Let ame say definitely and unmistakably at 
flicontset, thit T sm by -no means muxious tn 
set up mere nhysical health and. culture ns-an 
ideal in itself, tà Tie followed at all-costs: There 


chemist's shop, just as E should do in India, and | 


‘chemist would not give them to me without a 
doctor's prescription, because they contained | 
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ate many, especinily im the West, who have 

made physical culture their God, and they bow: 

down and worship it every day of their lives. 

Such men ore inclined to become, what Brown 
ing calls; 

‘Finished and fomite clods, untroubled by a 
spark.” 

I have no sympäthy with these But, on the 
other hand, to destroy pliysical health through 
careless and insanitary Habits, to suffer fran. 
ill health solely because sufficient precautions: 
ate not tuken—ihis 18 madness. A type of the 
‘finished and finite clod’ may albo bè reached. 
along this line of neglect, "The body can always _ 
be a useful hanimaid to the spirit; it shodld — — 
never be the spirit’s muster, But it tends to 
heeome the spirit’s master, (i) if loo much at- 
tention is paid to ft, so that physical culture is 
made an ed of life it itself, (ii) iF woo fittle at- 
tention is paid to it, so that {Н Пе! ami 
disease obsess the mental vision and make the 
bodily weakness exacting even to the soul, 















Hn. The Opium evil. 


When I was in England a short time ago, 
I hada slight illness just before I was about to 
sail for India. So 1 went to the doctor bout 
iband asked tim whether T might take with me 
some ‘Burroughs and Wellcome's' Dovers. 
Power tabloids, so that I might have them with 
mi oti the voyage int case of eontiuned diarr | 
He gave me permission, amd I went de the 





asked for some Tovers' Powders. But the 


about one-twentieth of a groin of opium. I was 
obliged to go all the way back to the. doctor 
to get a medical prescription, When I went 
again to the chemist he gave me-a very. small 
bottle of tabloids., I asked for the doctor's pres 
cription back again. He said to me; "No, L 
cannot give it to you. This doctor's preserip- 
tion has to be files; T£ you want another Dott he 
you will have to get another prescription from. 
the doctor." 
A slight incident like that made me under- 
stand what extreme care was being taken in 
the West in order to. prevent the bodies of 
British citizens from being poisoned with opium, 
At one time, as we know from De Quincey, i 
wns easy to obtain this dendly poison in 
English chemists' shops. Coleridge, the Englisli 
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poct, ruined his whole poetic geniits in cense- 
quence. Now the “Dangerous Drugs Act’ has 
made it-se dificult to obtain it that 1 had to 
go through all that trouble before I could get 
even one-twentieth of a grain. "The people of 
the West learnt the lesson iti good time. They 
have taken warning and are now finally and 
securely protected against this poisonous drug; 
it is not possible to get it for love or money. 

Another incident may show the situation in 
the West more conmpletely. A short time идо, 
the wife of an English officer, who had lived in 
India, was found dead in her room in a hotel 
iu the west of England. It was found that she 
had poisoned herself with aspirin. At the 
Coroner's inquest, it. wis stated that in India 
through lier ayab, she had been in the habit 
of purchasing large (quantities of opium and had 
become an addict. When on her return to 
England, her stock. was cxhausted, she had tried 
to get it from the shop, in the same way as in 
India, but had been refused. Instead of opum, 
therefore, she had begun to. drug herself with 
uspirin. At last, owing to excessive quantity 
taken, she had met her death, 

This story, again, brings quickly home the 
physical evil which comes from opium addiction. 
It sliows, how, in the West, everything possible 
is dune to prevent these bad physical effects, 
while in the East nothing at all is done, The 
evil is allowed to remain. Revenue is taken 
from it to pay for the working of Government. 

I think it was the Chinese delegate who said, 
at the Opium Conference at Geneva, that if the 
West wished to give a positive proof that ler 
design was to keep the Eust for ever in subjec- 
Пой, then she could not show it in a more 
definite way than by continuing to make 
revenue out of opium consumption in the Kast, 
while forbidding even a single grain of it to be 
eaten, without a medical certificate, in Western 
countries. He said that cven if such s 
Machiavellian policy were not actually intended, 
yet in practice, it almost came to the same thing. 
For the West was actually keeping the East in 
subjection. by its settled opinm policy, owing 
to which the Eastern people had been wenkened 
айй debilitated, so that they had been easily 
conquered. 

Let me tell one more story, А Chines 
sailor im Singapore, a short time ago, wert 
openly into a shop in: that British colony and 
smoked opium there to his heart's content. 
Every packet, which he purchased, had written 
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on it, ‘Government Monopely Opium.’ He was 
as free to do this, as he was free to purchase 
tobacco. Butthis same (Chinese sailor went into 
a shop in Liverpool to smoke opium. ‘The shop 
wis raided by the police while he wes there and 
he was caught, The shop-keeper was sentenced 
to 10 yeurs' penal servitude and the Chinese 
sailor had to underge eighteen months’ ngerous 
imprisoument. 

Does not such a narrative as that bring out 
in a striking way the difference between the 
treatment of the West in thé matter of opium 
and the treütment oi the East? Imagine the 
astonishment of the Chinese sailor, after finding 
every inducement given to him to smoke opimm 
in Singapore, a British colony, then suddenly 
ai Liverpool to be imprisoned, with eighteen 
months’ hard labour, for. doing exactly the 
same thing! Surely such ип extraordinary 
difference of treatment ought to make ts: 
‘furiously to think’! The simple fact fs, that 
while the British Parliament is scrupaiously 
auxious about the physical] fitness of it& owti 
people, it has no scruple at all about allowing 
these poisons to be taken and ihe whole 
physigue to be ftuined among ibe conquered 
reces of the Kast. Nay further, the British 
colonies make money out of the process! 

But let us turo (0 India, Ihave seen, with 
my own eves, Indian men and women literally: 
scrambling and pressing one over another, in 
order to pay the money st the opium shop 
(licensed by Government) so as to get their 
opium dope, with which to poison themselves. 
I have visited villages in Indis, in which every. 


single family had its opium ым» and opium 
caters. 'lhess people were rendered perfeetiy 


useless by the opium habit for any honest work, 
| have seen the whole Assamese people, who 
tke opium, being surely aud steadily pushed 
backward hy the Mymensingh immigrants; who 
do nòt take opium. They have pressed forward 
into the Brahmaputra Valley, because they are 
physically more robust. Meanwhile; thè Gov- 
ernment has gone on making. larger and larger 
profits. out of the sale of opimm, and a grcat 
part of the reventie every. year has been obtaitied! 
from the opium sales. 

When we come to examine the different 
provinces of India, one by one, we find some 
remarkable facis about opium consumptliat. 
Taking the whole of India, the average con- 
sumption of opium is not very seriously in 
excess of the League of Nations index Rgure- 
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That figure for norma! consumption, after the 
most careful computation, js reckoned at 6. scers 
per 10,000 of the population. "This mcludes all 
the uses of opium for medicinal and veteriáary 
purposes, with an ample margm to spare for 
extra consumption for medicinal purposes. in 
кпу emergency. Most of Western powers do 
not come nearly up to that amount, im. their 
averure consumption. Nevertheless this. ratio 
of 6 seers per ro,ooo people is not considered 
excessive by the- League of Nations. Let us 
analyse the Indian: conswmption. 

(iver large areas of agricultural India, the 
people: are very  abstermious indeed, The 
average consumption tm much below the League 
of Nations index figure, just as it is in Europe. 
But, os the other hand, there are very serious 
excesses in certain important districts, and these 
make the average consumption for the whole of 
India as high as 12 seers per to,coo, or donble 
the League of Nations index figure. | 

H) In Asam, as we have already seen, the 
rite af consumption is appalling, Instead of 
the League of Nations figure, 6, we have tlic 
terrible. figtires, 173, 180 and 337 seers per 
10,000, for cerimini districts: The average con- 
sumption for the whole of Assam i8 52 per 
16,000. Among the Assamese race itself, the 
figure. is. nearly. 150. 

ii) The Punjab has some very black spots, 
especially near its centre: Ferosepore District 
reaches bo per 10,000 and Lahore, Ludhiana and 
Amritsar are also excessive. Probably the 
habit came from Rajputana where the consump 
tion is nis) very high. Ajmere has sa per 
ro,000 and Delhi has also 53 p«r 19,000. No 
doubt the ріш cotistimption at the Moglial 
Court increased the evil both at Delhi and in 
Rajputana and also in the Punjab. 

(Git) In Sindh there are same very bad 
centres, averaging about so por 10,000, These 
inchule Hyderabad (Sindh), Karachi and 
Sukker. y 

(iv) Gujarat has many black spots. The 
Panch Malials is the worst, with a consumption 
of 60 seers per 10,000. Tlic industrial towns in 

Gujarat all hàve a high consttmption rate. Tut 
I shall mention this factor later on. The con- 
sumption for the Bombay Province is as high 
85 22 seers per ro,000. 

(vi ‘The Godaveri District has am opium 
eating population with a ratio of б per 10,000. 
The same is noticeable on the Rast Const at 
Ralasore and Puri. The habit probably came 


from the emigrants returning scross the Bay 
of Bengal from Malaya and Singapore, _ 

(vi) Calcutta has an evil reputation of its 
own. Its-index figure ts тад per 10,000, 0f 24 
times the amount sanctioned by the League of 
Nations. 

(vii) When we come tà Burma, we note 
that the whole province consumes opium) at the 
rate-of 25 seers per 19,000 people, "This is very 
high tate, only second to that of 





Mergan where the Chinese labourers dwell, gees 


a cousumption of 147 pet £0,000 and Rangoon 
stands at 108. This excess is due. alniost 
entirely to the Chinese labourers who come 
over. Opium sales are forbidden to the 
Burmese, hut in order to get cheap Chinese 


lahour for the mines, his opium treie is iow- 
ed among the Chinese, and the revenue is 
It is difficult. 


enlarged by the protits {гош it. 
to comlemn too strongly such a Goverment 
svstem. 


(viii) In the Raputana-States there con. be- 


little doubt that the opium consumption 16 
excessive. Malwn, where opium i largely 
grown, is a source of- infection, mot only to the. 
neighbouring States, but, through the Marwari 
traders, (who smuggle opium with their 
merchandise), à menace to every part of India. 
l1 have íound this very opium. from. Malwa 
smuggled into Assam, | 

(ix) In the industrial centres, the consttmp- 
tion is in very large excess and the evil i$ u 
growing evil. I have already noticed the high 
паше for Bombay Presidency, which i8 the 
most industrialised province of India, There 
is. the terrible practice of ‘doping’ the little 
babies, This custom among  millhands is 
almost universal ond the death rates rist ic 
cordingly, Since India is, in. many parts, 
becoming rapidly industrialised, this opium evil 
i$ certain to become worse and worse unless it 
is immediately stopped. In one single decade, 
е орип consumption among mill-hands- m 
Bombay and Ahmedabad went up by over 
noga per cnt! 

[have given a brief analysis of afl the facts, 
It should not be difficnit for any patriotic Indian 


to discover from them what terrible damage is 


being done to the physical health: of his own 


cnuntry by this terrible maffe in poison. If 
the West continnes for several generations to 
preserve iis physique entirely free from this 


opium evil, and the East at the same time 
becomes more and more adilicted to it, then, 


м 
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how will it ever be possible for the East to 
шел thy West on equal terms? 

We have a conspicnous cxample: in Assam 
Lefore our Gwn eyes. Onlv three centuries ago, 
when: Assam haud no experience of the omum 
cvil, its inhabitants were so strong, plivsicelly, 
that wien Mir Jumia come against them with 
the pick of the-Moghal Anmy, ‘they fought hun 
ima pitched batite and overcame him, "Though 
he stayed near Gauhati for over a year, he was 
never able to conquer Assam, and his anny 
retired, ut last, defeated by the Assamese. To- 
Way ее very Assamese people are being 
driven ddt by the immigrants from East Bengal 
who are free from the opium evil. 

A story will best tell the tale iml conchide 
this. section. Two ol my old pupils from Santi- 
niketau had taken up farming operations on 
vacant Lind near Nowgong in Assam. When 1 
went there to preaile over the Students’ Con- 
ference, my two ol! pupils came to me and 
kel me whut they should do. ‘They wished 
to eraploy Assames: a4 agrieulturista, but they 
were lazy aud would do по work, anil insisted 
on having as ‘dope’ of opium every day, On 
the other hand, tHe Mymensingh settlers; who 


dil not take opium, were strong, industrions 


ami active. I toli] them tut, whatever 
hippendd, they. mist mot encourage the evil 
opitmm habit. 


This is a parable of East am] West, The 
‘East in China, the East Indies, and Шш many 
paris of India, hog become physically depute 
rate, owing to the opium habit—Just like ‘the 
Assamese. Ви thè West isso carefully præ- 
‘tected, that, it iè now absolutely. free from. the 
opium vice. How can the East ever stand up 
to the West, on équal terms, unless: this «evil 
opium habit is abandoned ?- 

— Ttwus my duty to see the Opittin Enquiry 
Committee Report for Assam through the press: 
Therefnve I cán write with full knowledge 
abont it. It provides the best aiswer to 
the Government of Inilin’s: position af the 
Geneva Conference that conld possibly һе 
given from Гаа. Бог the Government 
of India declired throngh its representa. 
tive- at Geneva, that there Svas practically no 
smoking of opium in India outside Burma: 
But we have now the evidence of this Enquiry 
Committee, which. shows that nt lst one- 
third of those who take oplum in Assam use It 
for stoking purposes, and that it is almost 
universally smoked in the tarlier stages of 
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opium addiction. Also we have now at hand, 
quite recently published and’ circulated, the 
Government of Assam's own Report vibich is 
called the *Bothzm Enquiry Coniniittee Report,” 
ond we read in the pages of this: Government 
Report itself, that so p.c. i$ the probabile esti 
mate of opium smoking in Assam. Facts like 
this ought to come like a bombshell into. I 
findings of the International ‘Conferes 
Geneva amd its permanent advisory Hoard. 
They will be the most telling answer to the 
Government of India’s representative's declura- 
tion at Geneva, and they will fully justify the 
position taken up at the Conference by the 
American Delegates. 

Mot only, m this new Congress repert, are 
startling figures given for opium smoking, 
entirely ontitradicting the 
India's statements, but 
the Government ‘itself hus provideil with 
regard to  opiüti — addietiem, entirely con- 
triulicting the position taken op of Geneva 
by. tho. Government of Iudia's representative, 
when he declared that excessive opiuni eating 
wus йа negligible factor in Indian social life: 1 
Wish he could have come up to Assam before 
rong out to Geneva, and seen the village we 
liave visited, where every single person in the 








village, of adult age, and even some young: 


children and women, were confirmed opium 
addicts. “To give only one Governnient statis- 
tic: while the League of Nations’ index figure 


ik 6 seers por ten thousand people, the Sadiya 
Frontier: Tracts constimes 237 seers per ten 
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people, is not excessive 


opium smoking and eating, it would be dificult 


to know what excessive opium addiction meats. 


HI. The Opium evil in other Eastern 
Countries, 
I have written above: ahout ithe evi 


effects of opium on the Lidian population At 
various centres and T have tried to show the 
nmxing бегене if this respect between the 
West and the East—ihie West boing protected. 
from the opium: evil, while the Bast is exposed 
to it with full force: Furthermore, the. West. 
has heen taking revenue oat of the very vices 
of the Eastern peoples, and othen using. that 
revemie to build up its own power arid to kee? 
the East permanently ina state of physical 
weakness. In this matter, the whole of the Est 
stands or falls together. When one ern 
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India cannot b iei нд кч Eoi iin the 
opitim polson while- sending it abrea] to weaken 
the other countrics of the East. For in pliysi- 
cally weakening other countries of the East 
with opium, she is weakening herself, 


Warren: Hastings’ policy, in. 1770, when the 
opium monopoly came tmder his own cantrol, 
was to weaken the surrounding Eastern uations. 
He'was brutally frank about it, He explained 
ina letter to the Directors, that opium-growing 
Wis a most profitable widertaking, because И 
enabled the Stute which preeiaced: the opium, to 
protect its own subjects, while sending the 
epium poison abroad in order to make profit 
‘ont of the vices of neighbouring kingdoms, and 
thus weaken their power of attacking the Com- 
pany's Indian possessionis. 

— "This utterly immoral policy of Warren 
Hastings had remained, with certain modifica- 
tions, the settled policy of the British Govern- 
ment during the süincteenth century. Onlv 
tit Very recent yours has the moral conscience 
of England revolted against it and forced the 
Government of Tudia t0 relmquish a lucrative; 
bit profoundly wicked traffic. Ir is ftot at all 
a pleasant thing to remember, that, for a whole 
century, the British Government in India forced 
the opium poison on China nnti] China was 
physically weakened and its moral stamina 
undermined hv this drug. The site traffic, in 
tle East Indies, hus been a patent cinse of 
keeping the whole af the East Indies subject to 
the different foreign powers of Europe, For it 
is Indian opium, which has been one of the 
most potent factors in. debilitating the virile 
papiilation of the many millions of Chinese ont- 
sie China, s that, as long as they get thor 
daily opitim dope, thev will never tliink of rising 


ond claiming their own independence from the 


Foreign Powers. 


The troly horrible fact to eantemplate ts 


this, that the opium which originally debauched 
China, and also (hé opium which ia still 
ebsüching the Chinese population outside 
China, lias al come from India The British 
Coverniment in. India has obtained mnch of the 
money for its military expedition; against 
Burma, Afghanistan, and even against China 
itself, out of this yearly revenue from thë opinni 
traffic 





Therefore, it is not possible for Indians to 
say: "Let ts deal with our own domestic 
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- problemi; but Yet us inake ay much revene ay 


inevitubly dehauched ourselves. The Law of 


less cotivineinyr, 







we can, outside India, from our opium exports.” 
For thal was Waren Hastings’ policy, and # 
is not only profeundly immoral, but alse 
suicidal. For the evil of the external! traffic is. 
bound to react upon India itself, The Law ul. 
Karma is absolitely invincible und inevitable iy 
Its consequences, | 


Let me show one single example, AN alou 
the Fast Coust of Tia, facing the Bay of 
Bengal, there are black spots whith may be 
called opium infected: diarios, While hè — 
population üf the Muilras Presilency as A whole 
hordly takes opimme ot Wit, in the Goduyeri Deli 1 
ihe opium consumption is as high ss 65 rs 
per ro,000 of population. Wliat ts: the TE 
for it? "Phe reason is, tht the people of this 
district tmve gone backwards and forwards 
across: the Hay of Bengal for seasonal labour 
emigration, amd have brought back this evil 
onium habit with them. But the opium evil оп 
the otier side of Dae of Bengal, in Malaya umi 
Burma and Singapore, was fostered and ete 
couraged һу export of opium from India, There 
fore, while following the Warren Hastings’ 
Policy of dehuuching our neighbours, we have 





Kurtin hos had its effect. The wheel of Karma 
has come round full circle mil hit ua, And 
Justice can only add: “Tr serves yon Tight." 


But there is another argument which ino. 
[ will stutc it as follows: —[t 
the East is to meet the Wit on equal terms of 
physical strength and health, it i no Japat 
fone [where opium іа prohibited), or India. 
alme, or China alone, or thé Kist Imtics ali 
or Westin Asin alone, that mist met with 
Hie organised ‘strength of. Europe. Asia mnst 
наи] together. Tho countries of. Asin їйї 
have a common hasis of streneth, Thoy may 
not, 1t is true, actually combine. Bur they must 
fot destroy onc another or debauci one another 
Witt poison, Therefore, it has been fatally, 
Tuinonsdy, witkelly wrong for Tadia to debauch 
hoth the Chinese people ín China, and the 
Chinese people outside China sith. opium. Г 
T know that it will be said, that now it fs is 
Chinn's own respousibility ; that China is 
growing ophmm herself ; that all the military. 
tlisasters of China today. are tlie to this internal 
opium traffic, ‘There if truth in that, But 
who originally forced Ching in self«lefence to 
grow its owm opium? Undoubtedly the British 
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Government in Ниш. 
cally proved again mid again, and it has been 
shown without a shadow of doubt that the 
Hritish Government during the nineteenth 
century forced opium on Ching at the point of 
the bayonet and fought two ‘opium’ wars with 
China in which China was defeated, Then and 
then only (id China begin to grow opium in 
large quantities iu  self-defence. "But," it 


will be argued, “that is all past history. India 
does not force opium on China now: There 


is truth again in that, but not the whole truth ; 
for during the time when China was making 
one.of the noblest efforts. cver mide by any 
nation to get rid iof the opium poison, —ihe 
firitish Government in India continterd to supply 
opi to the millions of Chinese ontside China 
and these opium smokers continually weakened 
the prohibition movement in China itself. Still 
further, opitim manufactured mito morphis was 
poured into-the North of China, via Japan, and 
this also helped to break down the Chinese 
morale, whieh had already wrought such 
wonders of. reformation. 

[ have been nt different times to China and 
L hayo very many friends among the Chinese 
people, whom. TI love and admire. T consider 
the Chinese to te one of the greatest moral 
nations iù fhe world to-day, in spite of all that 
ds printed in the newspapers about them, The 
village population of China is still morally 
sound. One thing has painei me most of all. 
The hittertess agninst India on account of this 
opium traffic i¢ rising every day among the 
Chinese, They put down their own misfor- 
ines to Indin. I have tried, again and again, 
te point ont to the Chinese, that the Indian 
people themselves are not to blame, hit only the 
Tritish Government, which directs the policy, 
They will not listen to that exctse “Why ap 
nnt the people of India," they ask, "refuse t6 
handle at the ports the ocium which goes out 
to dehanch the Chinese? Whr do not ther 
refuse tò grow it and produce it aml manmi 
factnre it for export? Why are they so passive ? 
Why dè wot Inilian members in the Legislative 
Councils protest against this imiqnitots form 
ef making revenue out of the misfortune of 
neighbours s9 friendly as the Chinese?" 

Dean assire the people of India, that this 
rising tide of popular feeling im China, which 
ge growing lügher and higher every day, will 
not stop at the British alone, or the Jananese 
lone, or the foreign Europeans alone. Tt will 
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soon reach the Indians also, if Dniliats are 3o раве 
sive as tools in the hunds of British exploitation. 
There are few people mare disliked in China 
than the Indian police and sepoys, who) are 
in the service of the British Government, and + 
who often adopt the hauchty bearing of their 
masters. At Geneva the China delegate was 
litterle wounded by the taunts of the Hritish 


delegate, Mr. Campbell, who represented 
‘India’; ‘India’ was openly arrayed against 


China on this opium question. ‘India’ insisted - 
on making its own. revenue out of the Chinese 
in the Straits Settlements and elsewhere by 
lling them Indian opium. ‘India,’ at the 
League of Nations, would not agree to the pro- 
posals which the Chinese delegate brought 
forward in order to stop tbe iniquitous traffic. 
Even if it be argued that the Indian people are 
not responsible, bat ouly the British Govern- 
ment, that answer will not satisfy Voung China. 
For Young China is wite-awake now, and the 
history of the part that Indian opium played 
during the lust century in China's demoralisa- 
tion is being learnt in every school im the 
country. India and China are slowly but surely. 
drifting apart. ‘This is one of the most unfortu- 
nate- political facta of the day. 

"But, surely," it may. be said, i) conclusion 
“ore you nol wandering away from your 
subject, which i& India's pliysical weakness?! 

My answer is: No, T am mot wandering 
away from my subject at all, India's weakness 
is China's weakness, Chinn's weakness {s India's 
weakness, when faced by the overwhelming 
power of the West "The opium, grown im 
Indin and exported to the. Chinese at à huge 





profit, is a weakness to India, both. moral 


nhesical. Ti is producing “had blood’ between 
India and China. At the time when India and 
China should stand together, to resist the 
exactions of the West, India and China, owing 
tj this nefarious opium policv, are more 
antl more standing apart. That fact makes 
India: physically weak and China also physically 
weak, Instead of combined strength, we have 
divided weakness. 

Again 1 repeat, the Law of Kamm t- 
invincible. “As a man sows, so alan shall fe 
reap.” India cannot go on making yearly 
profits out of the “ale of opium to the Chinese 
without a terrible retribution. Therefore the 
export opium traffic mist be stopped, gs well 
as the internal trafüc in Tndia itself 





INDIA'S PHYSICAL WEAKNESS; 


IV. The Malarial Scourge. 


At) extremely important. chapter may be 
found in Dr. Norman Leys’ recent hook on 
Kenya dealing with the tropical diseases which 
kill] prevail in the coliler climates. He 
distingitishes between (iseises such as typhoid, 
scirlet fever, and the like, which may have a 
very sérions effect on Titalth at the time but 
lave no permanent evils behind, snd diseases 
such as hookworim, пиала, Sleeping sickness, 
andl the like, which are continuous m their 
poisons and leave the body permanently 
wesükened and dchilitated so long as the 
POLS remak: 


Dr. Norinan Levs goes on to show that such 
permanently debilitating diseases have a cum 
lative effect upon the human system, gentra- 
tion after generation. At present, the Tropics 
must always be inferior as a place of residence 
to the colder climutes of the Earth, ust perhaps 
sa mucti becanse of their enervating heat, as 
because they are the home of these fly-borne 
diseases which undermine the whole human 
system, But the ваше writer goes on to point 
ont, that if these yery serious diseases cspecial- 
ly malaria, could be permanently cured, then 
health in the Tropics should not be any less 
vigorous than health in the colder regions 
This is un optimistic view, but so much has 
been done quite recently to show the possibility 
of permanent prevention of malaria, cholera and 
sleeping sickness thit it is not too much to hope 
‘that these diseases may give way before the 
advance of medical &cience, just as leprosy at 
last ts proving curable and preventible, and 
diphitheria as à deadly disease has been. almost 
blotted ont. 


To show what can be done by applied 
science, | will relate what has happened in the 
Malay Peninsnla. In the district around Swet- 
tenham the malarial scourge wis so deadly that 
Heath tates of over 200 per 1000 per аппиш 
were frequent. Three million pounds sterling 
had been spent. over the port atid the surround- 
ing district, im order to make it a healthy place 
of call for large steamers on the wiv to Singi- 
pore. But the malaria was so terrible in its 
effects that even the labourers could not be 
found, at Ligh wages, to continue the work on 
а Лаке scaly. They dreaded the place, which 
hud become a death trap. Turopeans, in spite 
of all methods of protection, died just as fast 
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as the indigenous labourers. At last the 


Goverument decided to abandon the mmdertak- 


ing. If they had done so, ail their capital 
wold have been wasted. 


Hut as a last resort, Sir Malcolm Watson 
was called in, who was the miedical specialist 
it Malaria. Chiefly by means of sub-soit-drain- 
are he changed the district so completely in 
ten years’ time, that now the whole arca; of 
Port. Swettenham is non-malarial and extra 
ordinarily healthy. The harbour ts becoming | 
one of the most flourishing im othe Far East. 
tt is crowded with shipping, where it was 
empty before. What can be «lone in one place, 
can certainly be done in another. It has bee 
proved, once for all, that malaria is a preventible 
disease and that whole districts may be freed 
from the malarial scourge in a similar manner. 


Let wa see what malaria does to create phy- 
sical weakness: First of all, it kills off every 
vear, in the flower of their age, lacs of jog 
men and women, of India, |t appears to be 
peculiarly deadly in its effect to those who have 
neariy reached middle age. After repeated 
attacks, they succumb, owing to the failure o£ 
powers of resistance. Out of all the people in 
the community, it kills.off those who cau legst 
easily be spared. 

But this is by no means the most evil effect 
of malaria; For-even if the disease is not fatal, 
it leaves behind poisons in the blood which are 
very Tately eraidicated altogether. They go on 
enfeebling the individual and making him wot 
fot serious mental nmd physical effort, We can 
now prove, under the microscope, Но the 
blocd. of the malaria-imfected person deterio- 
rates, With the deterioration ‘of the hone, 
there is not only a deterioration of the body, 
but also of the mentül faculty. Puer 
it has been proved thet even where there may 
bey no attacks of fever, owing to the blood being 
immune to the poison, yet even there, the cost. 
of such: immunity has been n heavy one. For 
the blood has not remained so full of vital 
energy. as that of those who have never heen 
attacked. Life has to be lived at a somewhat 
lower level. The brain also is not so active 
and vigorous as before. 

Historically, it hos been shown that, the 
Greco-Roman Empire declined at its very 
centres of Athens and Rome in a great measure 
owing to the spread of malarial fever im there 
vicinity during the first Christian conturics.. 





ttude of the whole of India, 
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This fever sapped the mental energies of those 
great races of antiquity. To-day, the same 
malaria] fever i& sapping, over vast areas ôf tlie 
country, the mental energy and the physique 
of the people of India. "The disease is spread- 
ing, rather than retreating before the advance 
of medical science. 

Yet it is curable and preventable. Very 


large: areas-of the Malay States have actually 


been cured from it and set Iree from itt. The 
Panama Canal State in Central America has 
Meen mode almost wa health resort. The Suez 
Cana] zone has also been set entirely free. 
The Gold Coast of Africa and Sierra Leone, 
which nsed to be called the ‘White "Man's 
Grave’, are both now comparatively healthy, 
Italy һи at last been almost entirely set free 
from the scourge. Greece is nearly Hberated 
from a» danger even worse than political sul- 

But while all this great and successful pre- 
ventive work has beet carried on elsewhere, 
practically nothing has been done in India. 
Here things еге actually going from bad to 
Worse. Where I live in Bengal, I have seen 
village after village depopulated, owing to 
malirin, етеп during the last five years. 
There is much. talk, but every littl preventive 
work that is effectual. There сап be rio doubt 
whatever, that the vital energie: of one of the 
most intellectual races in India anre being 


sapped by the malarial poison, In the Punjab. 


also, and in the United Provinces; large new 
arenas are continually being mfected and the 
disease spreads, In the Bombay Presidency, 
things are hardly any better. 

What can be done? 

In the very first place, the obvious thing ts 
to get as soon as possible » malarial survey 
An analysis needs 
in he kept up [from year to year, showing 
district by district, the incidence of the malarial 
evil. Every village, in &n infected area, should 
have a spleen-rate chart carefully kept of all 
ita children, Things should no longer be 
allowed to ro ón in the blind and haphazard 
way that prevails everywhere at present. 

The second thing to. be done is to inspire 
Courage and hope into thy people in the infect- 
ed districts. From our own experience in 
Bengal, quite wonderful results can be obtained 
by enlisting the energies of the children, teach. 
ing them how to clear away jungle, to clean 


and disinfect tanks, to fill up pools where 
mosquitos can breed, and generally to improve 
the sanitation of the village, We had a truly 
remarkable result close to the Asram at Santi- 
niketan, from such simple measures. "The 
spleen rate in one village was brought down, 
in 4 single year, from So to шо. In connection 
with this ‘scout’ movernent (which is independ- 
ent of the afücialised ‘Roy Scouts’) we have 
leen able to arrest the malana epulemic in 
village after village and the healtli of the. whale 
neighbourhood has almost visibly inércased. | 


The third thing is, to get Sir Malcoliu 
Watson and his assistants; who really know 
what to do, and how to act in order to clear 
ott the malarial moequites altogether from any 
district, to come over to India and advise us: 
Indian doctors should also be sent to Molayu 
to make a study on the spot, of successful: anti- 
malarial work done out there. It is a standing 
disgrace to the District and Municipal Boards 
of India, that the first bedy to employ Sir 
Malcolm Watson in India, hus not been one 
of themselves, but the Doom Douma Tes Coni- 
pauy in Assam, The knowledge of a success 
ful experiment such as that of Malaya is know: 
ledge for the whole world, like the diseovery 
üf the law of gravitation. 

The fist thing, that I should like to suggest 
it} this article, is the need of personal hygiene 
an the part of those who live in infected. areas. 
The imperative necessity of a mosquito net 
must never be neglected, A solution of mug- 
nesinum sulphate to bathe the exposed parts of 
the body after sunset will save the skin from 
many bites and neutralise the poison also. 
Citronelle or the oil of lemons may also be used, 
The utmost care should be taken to see that mo 
mosquitos are in the net when it is lowered nnd 
that there are no holes or outlets, Some neté 
that are need are far more mosquito carriers 
than anything else, Lastly, if there has been. 
aly seriotis biting by mosquitos in the night or 
m the evening, five wrains of quinine should at 
once he taken in order to stop the injection 
establishing itself in the blood, There ure very 
simple personal rules, but if they are carefully 
obeyed they máy save the physical health of. 
many people. AA wholesome and nourishing 
dict and a thorough evacuntión nre. idzo- nbeo- 
lutely necessary to prevent the onset of the 
disease, where it is already lurking in the 
system. 


Only think for à moment how glorious it 
would be, if India. wete freed from malaria, 
just as England and France freed ! In that 
case, millions of Indian Children, both boys 
and girls, would: be leading happier ‘and brighter 





For, of all stie Сзан that take their toll from: 
Indian childhood and youth, malaria is the 
worst. 


THE PLACE OF MAN. 


By Ma. NaGeNDRANATH GUPTA. 


In the evolution of the human race the 
variots units comprising the human family 
have wot moved at a uniform pace, When tho 
Aryan conquerors and colonists came down 
from Central Asia and Kashmir into North- 
Western India, the tract of comntre subsequent- 
lv known as Arvavarta and now called the 
Punjab, there were primitive tribes living m 
different parts of the country, Mention ts 
made of them in several ancient Sanskrit works 
Some of these sboriginal tribes are stiil in 
existence but they have been left practically 
untouched by Aryan civilisation and others that 
have followed it, Elsewhere, a8 in America 
amd Australia the contact between ii complex 
anit aggressive civilisti and — primitive 
barbarism has resulted in the extinction of the 
primitive races, When therefore we speak of 
the development of human Intelligence and 
ingenuity we refer to certain favoured races 
only, dowered with an intellect superior to thit 
of other sections of the human family. The 
achievernents of these races are the heritage of 

To the dawning intelligence of man the 
phenomena of outside Nature as seen by the 
naide eve did not appear deceptive oF 
fallacious. To see is to believe and man 
accepted the evidence of his eyes without 
hesitation, To him the earth appeared at rest, 
fixed and flat, and the centre of the universe 
round which the sun and moon and the stare 
ate revolving, He accepted the obvious 233 
the palpable as- the truth, unaware that his 
eves were being decelved. Equally obvious 
was the fact that man was superior to all other 
created beings an earth, so that he considered 


preted them as T 


himself justified in designating himself the lord | 
of creation, ‘The Taliney about the earth being 
the hub of the universe and the stars revolving 
round it has been exploded, but man looks | 
upon himself-as the lord of creation. raw mote. 
than ever before. It is not that he has no 
notion of beings superior to himself, for the 
poweriul imagination of the early Aryans aud 
their distant cousins in Asia and Europe 
peopled am imaginary heaven with a lost of 
celestial beings, winged ond otherwise, deathlesd 
and superior to morals, 

At the ‘back of thi Aryan, Gresk and 
Roman mythologits is a vivid and virgin 
imagination, intense, poetic and human, seeking: 
to explain every phase and phenomena of 
nattre by the personal cause. The daily 
miracle of the splendour of sunrise and the 

glory of sunset inspired tlie. conception of the: 
sin-eod who drives his fierv chariot borne by 
flamc-flecked chargers athwart the heavens, In 
the mythological age kings mid warriors 
claimed to be descended from the sun and the 
moon, and the myth is not yet obsolete, Every 
display of the energy of Nature wus accounted 
for by the conception of a controlling divinity 
so that myriads of gods and goddesses filled 
the pantheon, Resides the smiling and рейсе- 
ful phase of Nature there is also her stem and 
terrible aspect. The rage and roar of the 





storm, the flare and Nash of lightning, the rall n 


àmi. reverberation of thunder, the awakenin 
ami eruption of a volcano, the palpitation and 
quaking of the earth, the trailing and mystify- 
ine Бий of a meteoric shower fill the mind 
with awe, and the imagination ef man inter- 











tations of divine wrath їй 
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ot imest. He imagined that as an Armed man 
throws the javelin so the unsecn arm of mighty 
Indra, Jupiter, hurls the thunderbolt and the 
god of winds rides the storm. 

Even in that age—call it the pagan or 
heathen age, if you will, we need not qiarrel 
with words—some races established their 
‘supremacy as conquerors ond btilders of 
empires, Базі апа west, north and south, 
swept the tide of conquest. The Aryan 
monarch, ambitious for the imperial title, let 
loose the sacrificial forse which roamed at will, 
and every prince or princeling who ventured to 
scize It was vanquished and. had to pay. tribute. 
The Greek conqueror overran Asia and crossed 
the Indus. "To the chariot of the Roman victor 
m8 he entered Rome in triumph were chained 
vanished princes and captains, At this 
distance of time, with the perspective of the 
pest to quicken the sense of proportion, we 
realise that the mightiest empires were incre bub- 
bles that rae and burst on the silent and swift- 
fewing waters of Time, The pomp and 
splendour of empire pass as the echo of. the 
tinkling cymbal on the dying wind. Теге is, 
however, a subtler, wider and more enduring, 
though invisible, empire—the empire of 
thourlit, Greece and Rome had their share in 
the building of such an empire, but the most 
notable contribution is that of the Aryans, 
who settled on the banks of the Saraswati 
which has disappeared along with the people 
who nale it so fumos The far-fling borers 
of the Aryan empire of thought embraced every 
departinent of the ‘intellect—the profonudest 
and snbtlest philosophy, the closest and post 
searching speculation into- the mystery of being, 
epiés that remain unrivalled for loftiness р 
conception and wealth of imagery ani) detail, 
marvellous appreciation af the beatities of 
nature, poetry and drama nvgurpassed їн 
whole range of literature. These uniquely 
gifted people have left no architectural mon 
mong, mno spectacular wonder of the world, 
nothing in masonry or murble, but they have 
beynenthed to humanity wondrous palaces of 
thonght, ‘towers of fables immortal fashioned 
front mortal dreatns’.(1) -The stateliest race in 
the march past of the nations the Aryans 
exalted the thinker and the teacher above the 
king and the warrior, Kings put aside their 
crowns and kingdoms os o child throws away 





b] Walt Whitman—Lenws of Gras. 








з broken bible, and materialism never 
established à hold upon the people. One can 
almost Fancy the aroma of thought still clinging 
to the caves and grottoes and the primal forests 
of the Himaluvas where the Rishis mueditatesd 
and sought enlightenment. 

In the course of his spiritual and intellectual 
progress manu did not rest content with conjuring 
ир a number of minor divinities. Tt slowir 
dawned upon him that there must he an 
nitimate nnd supreme source of all creation and 
this brought about the comevption of the deity, 
the creator and sustaimer of the mniverse- and 
all things, animate and inanimnate, upon it. 
Objective 1m suggestion the concept of God is 
in reality subjective, апа that is why the con- 
ception of the deity varies so greatly among 
different peoples. There is the conflict of belief. 
between a personal god an impersonal Gail, 
How, for instance, can onc reconcile the con 
ception of the God o[ the olil "Pestame:t with 
the God of the Vedanta? All conceptions of a 
personality, Himan or divine, must necessarily 
be finite, whereas tlie CMS PURSE of the deity 
svnchronises with the Infinite. In the vocabu- 
lary of the Aryan thinkers the affluence of 
words is as remarkable a8 the subtlety of their 


meaning, but almost everv attribute of the 


deity ends in a negstion, because tho Infinite 
is elusive and cannot be compassed by positive 
and fmite attributes: Everything in the 
universe has a beginning; most things to our 
knowledge have an emd: Therefore; Cod has 
neither a beginning nar an end. How can we 
adequatele conceive the Maker who tranecends 
evervihing he has made? 

In the profundity and breadth of Aryan 
thought lies the secret of the tolerance and 
catholicity of the Aryan faith, What ниста 
how one worships his Maker, ог whether one 
aecepts or rejects Him? Let each ane follow 
the truth os he realises it, Jet cach one he 
suffered to seck the light as he will. Veihas 
pati, who denied God, was n revered Rishi, the 
Buddha who rejected the authoritv of the 
Vedas was an avatar. If the universe ia wide 
should faith be less wide? There-is no record 
of an Aryan Socrates being offered a cup of 
hemlock to put an. abrupt end. to the natural 
term of his life. If man conld have realised 
to the full that there is one God. and. one faith, 
no matter hy how many hames the. deity is 
designated, ot how many religions men. may 
profess there wonld have heen no war of 
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religions, no crimes would have been comnitted 
in the name of religion, and no religion would 
have been extolled to the disparagement at 
another. If men bad not been jealous of thiir 
God and their religion the world would have 
been very different from what it is, and many 
a- cruel chapter in the history of religions would 
not. have beet written, The conclusion is 
irresistible that man's conception of tho deitv 
and his idea of religion are defective. 

"The greatest and must revered teacliers of 
humanity have insisted upou peace and gool- 
will among all men, but has this teaching been 
followed even by those who regard such 
teachers as their*saviours anc the incarnations 
of the deity? A figure like that of the 
Buddha or Christ, barefooted, homeless and 
Wearing. the garments of the poor, moves. itt 
ameenecious majestv. through the vista of the 
ayes, but have the passions of humanity and 
ihe antagonism of the nations leen stemmed 
by their teachings? The memory lingers in 
reverence on these lords. of compassion whose 
heart-beats recorded. every pang of the travail 
and agony of humanitw. 

Men have believed that in different eycles 
of the world's history when the earth groaned 
under the weight of the evil wrought by mat 
certain of the elect of the human race, the 
immaculate and the unsophisticated, have 
appeared among mern.as God incarnate. “The 
Hhuznvadgita and the New Testament hear 
testimony to this belief. Far be it from any 
one ta téfer to this belief with the faintest 
suggestion of irreverence. What faith has 
estullislied rœson muy not dislodge, nor a 
captions spirit, question. But the expectation 
is justified that so marvellous a amitack: should 
make for the uplift of the whole tice, that the 
inanifestation of the Supreme Being in the 
fish should carry the whole of humanity а 
long step forward along the path of spiritual 
evolution and cach succeeding day should find 
man neater to his Ged. Has this expectation 
heen realised.—Let ihe red pages of history 
ntswT. 

— "This world of ours, on which we live and 
have our being, it iF now, known, is only п 
minor planet, and the sun itseli—that dazzling 
luminary which gives light and life to the 
cürth—is merely a star of the third. magnitade, 
Is there no life on the other planets that form 
jart of the solar avstem? Speewlation has beet 
busy about the probability of life on Mars; 


supposed to be large canals on that planet, ^ 


brihant romancer thas narrated ай imaginary 
accomnt of the descent of the Martinis on the 
earth, how а few of them moving on curiously 


contrived machines that looked hke gi 


| 
s 






stilts conquered à part of the earth. ‘The 
obsession of the writer of fiction is the same 
as that of the hewer of air empire: there b 





the same dream of conquest, the same Inst for 
blood as if all created ‘beings whether on this 
earth or clsewhere have no other aim or-object 
i life. 1f at any time communication can be 
established between, Mars and the earth it will 


nndoubtedly add te the store of human ktow= | 


ledge, but wil it in any wav influence human 
conduct? Aecording to one theory of an 
esoteric doctrine the spirit or soul of man passes 
{тош one plamct to another, thus establishing 
jhe planetary chain. Tt is man first amd man 
always. ‘This ingenious. theory does not mete 
tiom whether there mre any living creatures oti 


the other planets; Obviously, these planets | 


exist merely as. a convenience for the smil 
of màn to fit from one to. another, 


Beyond the plancts and the solar system - 


human imagination and human speculation 
bave not. travelled. But the whole solar system, 
is only an infinitesimal fragment of the 
universe even os we see ii, ‘There is the wnat 
void of interstellar space and beyond the stars, 
immeasurable, unsenlable,; unfathomable, the 
abode of eternal silence aml impenetrabi 
glean, wherein there fa no whisper of breeze 
nor breath of Ше, The imagination reels as 
it attempts to contemplate this limitless expanse 
of nothingness, the unbroken silence that holds 
the antenatal darkness of the universe: Amd 
the suns that move rownd and round amidst 
this encircling gloom, are they mere nnattend- 
сі beacons of tight wasting their effulgence 
upat infinite darkness that will mot be ilmnina- 
ted? ‘The most powerfn] telescope cantiot 
focus the lesser bodies in: the starry firmament, 
but is it unreasonable or extravagant ta assiime 
that cach of these distant suns, many of them 
much. larger than опг own sun, has other 
planetary bodies revolving round them ini their 
appointed orhits? Tf the stars or suns can he 
counted by the thonsand their satellites: or 
planets other than those we know ean he well 
assumed by the hundred thotsaud. Арон, 
myriads of planets must be habited, for it i& 
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inconceivable. that they are mere arid, lifeless 


spheres rushing through space, And this life 
may be infinitely varied; amazingly simple, or 
incredibly complex. Neither does dt neces: 
sarily follow that this multitudinows life is a 
mere replica of life as known upon the earth. 
Even on our little planet many species of 
animal life have become extinct. ‘The huge 
saurians that mover sluggishly in the ooze and 
slime of the young earth, the towering mammoth 
and the mastodon, and some other species 
Of animals and birds. have vanished, while the 
milestones in the road traversid by the human 
race are marked by the bleaching bones of 
extinet types of humanity. In the many 
worlds. beyond our ken there may be many 
Species and mes of living beings: differing 
radically, physiologically ond intellectually, 
from the beings within our knowledge. ‘There 
if no Wuestion of mythical beings created by the 
Iniagination of man, hemgs beautiful or 
fantastic, glorious or hideous, but all conceived 
with the human body as the model, We are 
not concerned with a figment of the brain but 
with probabilities based won substantial dats. 
If. it is probable that there are numerous 
worlds other than our own it is equally pro- 
hable that those other worlds are also habited 
und they may contain beings equal or superior 
to the human race. 

We may zo further, What certainty is there 
that the entire universe is-visible to us? How 
do we know that the telescope does not mislead 
us n8 regards the extent of the universe even 
as our eves delude ns abont the fixity of the 
earth and the movement of the heavenly bodies? 
Are all the sturs within the гапе о апу 
telescope? Is the earth must favourably situnt- 
ed for the observation of the universe as n 
whole? Is it not coticeivable that some far-aff- 
planet revolving round another «un may offer 
à better point of vantage, and un observer from 
such a place with an instrument to aid his 
vision may see stars and planets invisible from 
the earth? Who shall draw. the line where the 
created universe is at am end? ‘These unsolved 
problems overwhelm the mind and. baffle- the 
imagination. And still man continues com. 
placently. to regard himself as the. lord of 
creation, whereas by far the greater part of 
creation is ünknown to him. 

The evolution of a race signifies. constant 
and continuous advancement, steady und persis- 
tent endeavour, a perpetual reaching out for 
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ап ileal, an unflagging upward movement 
along the intellectual and spiritual planes, It 
is a double process of acquirement and abandon: 
ment. As man goes forward along the path of 
progress he should shed the frailties and the 
evils that hamper him and tend to drag him 
down to w lower level. And with every onward | 
step he should acquire fresh strength, strength af 
character, strengtli of purpose, sirenpgth to 
resist and overcome evil. Mark now the pro- 
gress of the race. Modern civilisation has 
doubtless added to the material possessions of 
man, Many inventions of science have revoln. 
tionised the conditions of modern dife: Distance 
is no bar te the rapidity of ttavel or swiftness. 
of communication. On the: other hand, © the 
primitive savage and fierce instincts of man 
have developed at an alarming mte: ‘The blood 
lust is fiercer than ever and the resources of 
science have been explored to invent insiru- 
ments Of wholesale slaughter, Tri eatlier times 
a battle or à war was decided hy the loss ofa 
few thousand fives and the sacking of a few 
towns, Now when the height 6f civilisation 
hes been reached a war may involve millions 
of life and the rutis: destruction af large 
cities and historical inndmarks of architecture. 
Compared with modern. warfare tlie ravaces of 
a Zulu impi were child's play. Tris no longer 
a battle between two armed hosts, but the 
blind dealing of wholesale death from a dis: 
tance, blending in one red ruin the armed and 
the unarmed, peaceful civilians, defenceless 
women and chihiren: Death leaps out from the 
bowels of the earth and тиене up from the 
bottom of the sea, it drops from the Sky and 
comes cashing from long distances. 

Has man any reason to he gratified by these 
triumphs: of civilisation? Earth hunger; or 
the desire of fonnding an empire is keener 
than in ancient times. "The dream of settling: 
international differences by arbitration still 
remains wdream, The contradictions in human 
nature arè becoming more emphasised as Hine 
goes on. Nations that have won liberty and 
prize freedom aboye evervihing els do not feet 
the slightest hesitation in depriving other 
peoples of their liberty. "Now аё in ancient 
times the strong. domineer over the weak amid 
every issue between twoi mations results ins 
trial of strength. In the übstraet, no amhitión 
can be finer than the yearning for inntionuliem. 
Every nation has an unquestionahle right tà 
grow to its full stature and to attain to freedom, 








Hut is there any instance in Eas d vic 
any nation has rested content with the status 
of a free and independent nation? A fres, seli- 
contained шиї strong nation may be expected 
io. remain at peace with its neighbours and 
the world, But freedom once won and strength 
consolidated a mation proceeds forthwith to 
deprive other mations of their freedom and 
launches on a career of conquest. It may hold 
off its hunds from a strong tieighbour, but will 
go larafiekl for the acquisition of fresh territory 
und the conquest of weaker peoples. Man 
himsel violates at every sten the law that he 
lays down for his guidance. He denies to 
others what he himself strives most to attain 
and thy nations which have regarded liberty us 
their protidest possession have never tired of 
seiring thë liberty otid tands of other nationa, 

What is the main defect of the luman 


character that retards the progress and real 


evolution of the race? Tt is unquestionably 
nun's pride; arrogatce, vatity, the sense of 
Superiority, ani the egoism that never deserts 
him fora moment, A fine distinction has been 
made between what is regarded as the higher 
quality of pride and the lower one of vanity, 
but it is really a distinction without a difference, 


for it either case jt gives шап an exaggerated 


notion of his importance and invests him with 
& superiority to which he lias no real claim, It 
has been wisely und wittily observed that 
concur is to human nature as salt is to the 
scs. nó tine knows low H came there, no one 
knows how to eliminate it(1) It is no more 
possible lo eradicate conceit from human nature 
than to sweeter: the saline waters of the sen. 
Can the analogy be pushed further and can it be 
asserted that as sait lias existed in the sea since 
the creation of the world so pride has existed 
in human nature ever since the creation of man? 
Merhons it isso, perhaps pride is of later growth 
&nd has grown with the other foibles of the 
himan character, 
uot very far removed froni the primitive man 
24 aly from the highly civilised. The North 
American Indian Braye on the year path was 
ie Vain of his war paint and. aurede of feathers 
as Peau Hrummell in all his glory wis vain of 
His clothes and his wig. The hideons and dis- 
figuring ornaments of svage women owe their 
origin to (he same instinct that produees the 
litest Paris fashions. This vanity has been 


tr) k. wW Ba deed af Ihe Hreakiast Table. 





But the instinct of vanity is 















rebuked i the highest and grestest teachers of À 
humanity with very little effect. Let us con- 
cede, to proceed with the argument, that pride L 
18 а higher quality than vanity. The proide: 
race of men were probably tlie Romans, “When 
& Roman said, Romanus sum, I nm a Roman, 

he uttered g sentiment of the highest: pride 
But even in their pride all Romans were not 
eqial, for the patricians looked down upon. 
the plebians with undisguised disdain. What 
may be pride in one man may become vanity 
im another, and the two forms. of weakness 
really overlap each other, 


li the pride of man were confined to great | 
deeds or remarkable achievements: there might og 
be some excuse for it although even they it — 
would not be justifiable. A man of genius, - | 
à great writer, orator, or statesman, a successful — 
шап of business, a victorious general, Ше | 
founder of an empire, may think he has ја 
cause for pride, biit the humiliatng and im- 
partial irony of inconsistency in human nature — 
makes mat proud not only of his virtues bat — 
of his vices as well. If s successful writer is — 
proud of his fame a successful and much юса, 
after burglar—songht by the police—is equally, 
proud ef his notoriety, The curd sharper is 
proud of his dishonest winnings, the voluptuary 
glosts over his vices. "The causes of pride may 
be different but the nature of the feeling t3 
the same. Men who are good of great. should 
refuse to share such u feeling with the wicked — 
&nd the depraved, for it places. both on the | 
sume level, but this failing is: common to al | 
humanity just as the sen all over the world. d a 
impregnated. with ваг. 


What shal] we say of the insolence that | 
makes one human race despise unother, the 5 E 
pride of colour or the absence of colour, the 
contnmely of caste, the daily ignoring of the 
accepted fact tliat ‘all men have one Maker? — 
What race has been influenced by the teachi | 
that all men are brothers ami equals? Prid 
аз the imagination of man has well conceived, 
wus the cause of the downfall of the most 
powerful archangel from his high estate, but — 
with equal truth it may be said mournfully of 
mun: How art thou fallen, Lucifer, Son of —— 
the Morning! j 

And yet the mind falters in closing the out- —— 
look of the humin race on а note of despon- "n 
dency. We have in view Dumanity in the 
aggregate, for individuals mav have wot their 
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emancipation from the frailties besetting the 
human race. On a dispassionate and careful 
consideration it is undeniable that so far as his 
fuilings and defects are concerned man lias 
been dragging a lengthiening chain through the 
munv thousands of years tliat he has movel 
on this earth What hc has gained in onc 
direction he has more thau lost in another, and 
the balance now weighs heavily against him. 
Nevertheless, the faith that is begotten af bope 
is 1 us and we ate teluctant to believe that 
mun has actieved the beat of which he is 
capible. and he can rise no higher, Who can 
rell what the future, near or remote, may bring? 
We are, after all, creatures of little faith and 
less vision, It may be that at some future time 
unforeseen by man there. may be a mighty moral 
upheaval shaking, human nature to: the roots. 
The chain that fetters him may snap and tot 
muy stand forih truly free—free not from the 
yoke of another, but from the more insidious 
aud more demoralising bondage of elf, the 


chain that docs mot fret the flesh but holds 


the spirit in thrall, the shackles of pride, the 
clanking chain of superiority. And so, light 
of heart and step and alert ól cyce tian may 
march forward to the fulfilment of his destiny 
ere Iris race be run 

For the one immutable Taw of creation is 
that nothing shall endure for ever, and every- 
thing that hasia beginning must have an end 
Muitipte life may last longer than individual 
life, but the race penshes as certainly as the 
individual and in the eternity of time no hour 
glass marks the passing of feos, Early types 
of the human race are a5 extinct as the dodo, 
Where nre the Egyptians with their lest secret 
af cinbalming the dead and rearing the Pyramids? 
The atcient Greeks with their folly equipped 
intellect, the flower of their superb) manhool 
and the matchless beauty ani grace of their 
tiaidens, the Romans with their victorious 
lewions atl eagles, their unequalled pride and 
gehievement, the Arvans with their bonndless 
wisdom and their dauntless quest for the truth 
have 411 vauished. We recall with wonder and 
uümiration those-carlv stalwarts of the. human 
race, the warrior caste of the Aryans and the 
wikings of Scandinavia, men with magnificent 
brawn and brains, whose. peers can no longer 
be seeti, As they have passed so will other 
races pass and vet others will follow until the 
Пиппап гасе will have lived out {ts destined 
dength of life. 
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Science has taught us of dead stars whose 
light detached from the source is still travelling 
through. space. "With a star die the lesser 
іне revolving round it and deriving their 
life from it. A time may come when the sun, 
the centre and light and life of the solar 
system, may flicker oui like à rushlight blown 
out by the wind, and, stiultancously all life 
will cease on the plancts, which, released from 
the power which keeps them in their orbits 
will hurth through space and dissolve into the 
clementa] atoms that calla] them ito bemg. 
A convulsion of even such o colossal magnitnile 
will leave the order of the universe undisturbed, 
and no nipple will be- caused in the immediate 
of space by the wreckage of the solar system, 
The Jaw fulfils itself both ways by the act of 
cohesion and creation und the process of dis 
integration and dissolution. 

‘Time is thus an element that cannot be. feft 
out of consideration im the evolution. of the 
human race. Mau lias not got all time gt his 
disposal for the attainment of hia highest deye 
lopment. If he were less satisied with what 
he has achieved anl iore conscious of his 
failings he would Bind himself on the right path 
to the attainment of his goal, Не. шей 
strength not to usurp what belongs to another, 
bit to stibdue the evil im himself. He needs 
hurmilitv, not stadusd or worni às a garment, but 
imate; unconscious, pure and fragrant ns ш 
flower. Development by antagonism will not 
bring: about the salvation of the race, for it- will 
sirengthen the passions and prie of man so 
that his foot wall slip at every step on the up 
wani path of progress, 
the plucking out by the roots of the baser 
part of his dia! nature that man can emancipate 
himself and terminate the servitude of self. 
Let ts cherish the hope—it may be only a 


dream—that in the fulness of time, ont of the 
sirge mul swirl of circumstance will emerge a 
месо 


rice clean-limbed. and clean-minded, 
tained and seH-restrained, with power over it- 
self and over evil, perfect in moral discipline, 
purged of the laser instincts that taint human 


nature, full of gentleness and full of thought, | 
reverent towards all life in creation, compassion-- 
nte, tolerant, plumbing the mystery of being 


with unerring precision. Then will man truly 


become—not the lord of creation, for that i8- 
an arrogant phrase, but the perfect symbol, the 


Мос. ата fragrance of the efflorescence of 
creation, 


It is by climination, 


м 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN. WESTERN MUSIC. 


A SURVEY. 


By Miss Racma Devt. 


Wester art-cxpression seems to have 
exhausted its souree of inspiration. Painting 
and sculpture, having mastered every possible 
means of expressing the visible sense world, 
have sought diversion in cubist and futuristic 
cfiects, which are generally ugly. and repellent. 
Musie toù, represented by such leading expo- 
пеп о theorem and sound-making as Hin- 
cemith and Schoenberg, has become highly un- 
peasant, torturous and laugh provoking. 
European artists, having brought about. this 
hupaasse, are searching in all directions for a 
wey ont, 

The truth is that all art is grepiny for a 
mediom af Divine expression. [t is the inter 
voice that is struggling to be heard. The mere 
imitation uf mature, the evocation of emotional: 
ism, the iuterpretation of desire, achievement 
and the sufferings of mankind which have been 
the objectives of art in pamting, sculpture and 
music, are slowly giving way to new standards 
which aim to interpret the internal world of the 
soul rather than the external world of mankind, 

Just as alinost cach day brings forth some 
new scientific achievement in the Beld of indus- 
тареш во we find new experiments in the form 
Of music, painting and drama being. presented. 
Each experimentor is а magnet that draws many 
disciples and imitators, and the outcome is а 
deluge of art<expressions in as many different 
directions, 

(hie of the most interesting of these is the 
New syste of music which has been introduced 
in New York and in Europe as well. Tt is 
called the "Thirteenth Sound”, This musica! 
system is hase on intervals sináller than the 
remitte and js creating considerable comment 
and discussion in music circles. 

Mr. Julian Carillo, is the inventor of the new 
svstem; n Mexican by birth who received his 
musical edücation in Mexico. While he was a 
violin student he camceived the idea of small 
musical intervals and after considerable experi- 


ment worked out a system which divides the 


octave iuto o7 sounüs instead of twelve: This 
he did in the year rgs. At Uiit time be 
stated, “One need not be n prophet to affirm 
that withm a few vears all fie sounds of fhe 
chromatic scale will be used fu the form of 
chords, that is to say, simultanconsly,” which 
statement was of course ridiculed at that time, 
Having foreseen the fate of the twelve tone 
system, he conceived the iden of saving the 
world: fram the awful monotony of snch miitsical 
conceptions by introducing a new system which 
would do away entirely with whole tones and 


semitones. Mr. Carilo has had a very credite 


able career as professor of harmons, orehestral 


conducter and composer, antl his new exposition 


ln musie (deserves sound consideration. 


The basis of his system, the sixteenth of 


tone and the notation: of tfiese sounds, required 


the abandonment, of the okl muscat graphic’ 


system, that ts, staff, notes, keys, flats, sharps. 


‘He has. evolved a. system of iumbers which 


éxazetly indicate the microtone to be played, 
Only one written line is required for vách ins- 
trument, excepting the piano, organ and harp 


which required two lines Special instruments: 


have been built for playing these factional 
tones. They are harp-citara, octavinu, and 
horn, Violin, cello:and a special guitar are also 


used. ‘Thousands of new scales can be played 
ou these instruments, and each composer can 
One such 
scale is of the following tone-intervals ; 


have à new scale entirely. for himself. 
A. M 
14, 54, 11, 31, 4. For harvoenization «uch 
fraclienal tenes as 34, 36, 315, 35, "4, Tig, 
Te, 14, 91a. "5, 84 ure us 
The thirteenth sound -system 
received with great interest in America. Mr. 
Stokowski, eminent orchestral conductor stated: 


Trist gs certainly: a5 the tone was divided iuto tlie 


half tone, the half tone, I believe, will be ngait 
divided into quarter, eighth and sixtcenth tones, 
bringing immeasurable new resources to music. 


One of the most mature experiments in this 


direction is the musie of Carillo, the Mexican 


has been 
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composer..I have studied this music with Mr: 
Carillo amd find that its inner construction is 
truc to itself; beneath an apparent complexity 
lic simplicity and a fabric of well-balanced 
totial-relation. Mr. Carillo clams no more for 
it than that it 1s an experiment and an attempt 
at anew departure, and it is in that sense that 
we present it to the public." 

What the future of this new system will be 
munet pow be predicted, But that the time has 
come for nu entirely new medium of musical 
expression is a self-evident fact. The, Thir- 
teenth Soin) system of Mr, illo is winning 
interest everywhere, and ns recently been 
intrextiiced into Russia. 

Air, W. J. Henderson, promment music critic 
gave an account of à recent performance in the 
Vew Tork Suw as follows: 

“Before beginning Mr. Carillo’s composi- 
tion Mr. Stokowski caused several of 
the soloists to deliver slowly scalea in 


whole half, quarter, eighth. and six- 
teenth tonces, He also had played some. 


much more interesting scales, such as 
that in one and a quarter tones, which, 
when given out by the guitar, was cap- 
tivating am! suggestive of delightful 
melodic possibilities. A double glis- 
sino in contrary motion on the harp— 
not the familiar instrument bút the 
liarp хйћег, опе ша flat like a table 
ап resembling the common rither— 
was so beautiful that it evoked ap- 
panse. Om the other hand, the execed- 
ingly melancholy wai of the horn 
emitting a scale in eighth tones won 
langhter,'' 

“All of which signifies little beyond what 
might be expected in the wav of reac- 
ions to astonishing curiosities, As a 
composition Mr, Caritlo's concertino 
inevitably amounted to almost nothing. 
The man was éxpéerimenting with new 
material and could not rear a structure 
with it bocanse its structural principles 
had not yet been clearly perceived, 
The composition resolved itself into. a 
good deal of passage "work, using the 
various intervals: ‘The few ti ait- 
tempts at thematic formation could not 
go far. Bitt there were some extra- 
ordinarily Белан) and haunting 


chords and some instrumental combi- 


Nations of promise. » 


USTAN. REVIEW. а 


While speculating on the future of Western 


music one cannot help observing the sad state 


of music in India. Will the discarded carcass 
of the twelve tone Western musical system be 
left for India to feast upon? With the popu- 
larity of the abominable harmonitm incressing 


in India, and the persistent efforts of Hindu 


writers an music to fit the Hindu system into the 
Western twelve senii-tone octave, the future looks 
dark for Hindu music. When the 22 srutis of 
Hindu music will have become understandable 
to the. Western world, will India be plodding 
alon satisfied with a distorted Hinda music 
which is certain to result from the slavish imita- 
tion of Western uittsical forms, obout to be 
discarded ? 

Hindn music has a rich melodic heritage | 
horn of deep spiritual experience which Western 
music entirely Íncks, and will not. be: able to 
evolve. until the West has matured spiritually. 


Hindu musical | instruments too are capable of | 


producing microtones and beautiful meend o 
glissando effects, which the Thirteenth Sound. 
system attempts by sliding through very small. 
intervals. 


In India today the great reverence and | 
for ihe true scientific musical 


appreciation 
system which the aucient Arvana perfected, is 

gone. Srutis belong to the dim past. ‘The 
scientific principles embodies! in the exquisite. 
Hindu musical instruments with their rich 
overtones especially voticeable in the уйш, 
tambura and tabla or mridanga, are forgotten, 
And musicians and auditors alike are consclons 
only of pleasant sonuds, without asking why or 


wherefor. 


[t 1» quite certam that the nncient Aryans | 
knew the lows of sound and heard the harmonic | 
series of overtones. They bag the / sruti 
system on this. scientific foundation and fashion- 
ed their musical instruments to produce srati | 
microtones. Today however Hindu professars 
ire busy writing books on Hindu misic. cot 
taining Jong impressive passages abont Westie” 
scales, semitones, harmonies, vibration, fre 
quencies, eic, most of which information is 


entirely irrelevant nnil has little to do with 


Hindu music proper, 

А Е coniposer, Mr. D, Ruilitvar, 
recently pointed out in urticle which apy P. | 
in India just how simple it would be to t€ 
duce the mysterious 22 «mutis. Tis Yautrachions 
Were as follows: “Take a string e over 


a board and pluck ever-i nereasing lengths 





па. 
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siting, We get thus a4 series of descenili 
toties. 
regularly xav, 1 inch, 2 inches, 3 inches, etc., 
up tó 44 inches, we obti д perfect descending 
harmónie series. Such an instrument of tone- 
ificasurement known for milleniums is usually 





called from its Greek name: a monochord. If 


then we take our monochord with its movable 
fret and pluck successively the lengths of string 
mensured by the series of edd nimbers from т 


to 43, we get twenty-two sounds which are the. 
However for prac- 


criginal twenty-two srutis. 
tica| pürposes it is easier to start by plucking 
22 inches of string, then 25, 14, 25, 26, etc., un 
t6 44. This gives us the twenty-two. ratis in 
the More recent sensé of the term, which how- 
ever i» not really that of nisical interval, but 
of lengths of vibrating string, or in БЕНЕН al 
iis nf Vibrating matter or substance. 


“Tt is therefore possible to recognize the Hindu , 


useat svstem and restore to the ragas their 
correct intovatians and Spiritual potencies: 
Perhaps thew Bindu music will make a real 
cóntrihttion to fhe music of the world. Hindu 
niitsiciins are astonishingly adept at producing 
Grace, glisssande and rhythmic cffects for in 
advance of anything that Europe can hope. to 
produce for some time to come. Yet, Indian 
music ts being suffocated by the. distorting in- 
fluence of the harmonitrm and Western sense of 
pitch, Tt is trae that Western influence crept 
inte Hindu misit long ап, perhaps ever at the 
lime of Alexander of Greece. There are great 
‘gaps in the history and exposition of music, hut 
there is enough available data to begin with. 
Certainly Western music at present has nothing 
o tach Tadia. 

OMr. Canile Tilinself helieves that the twelve 
“ини суйе ot Western misie 18 un(uestionably 
broken and that the new microtonal system is 
infinitely richer, and more powerful than the 
present Western svstem, He believes tiat it od 
possible to hear and üpprecite sixteentlis of 
tones, for he says that almost certainly ‘there 
exists in our ears the harp of Koenig, an organ 
which ia said to have more than ten thousand 
cords, cach one of them corresponding to 3 
sound. Ty training these cords, which are 
perhaps atrophied by disuse, one might hear 
perfeet]e even the most subtic of the new 
sod. | 

Mr, Carillo was asked to found а special 
, fnstitue to teach his new music and now New 
“Work City “has the first Conservatory in the 


H we increase our retary? lentus 
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World where quarter, eighth and sixteenth tones 


can be learned. He hopes to have a symphony | 
ürchestra group with special instruments to give 
performances of his works from time to time. 
Who can say what this new system may bring 
to the music of the future? Mr. Carilio las had 
the courage and conviction to demonstrate a new - 
microtonal system and no one doubts his sincere 
desire to contribnte through music to the spiri- 
tuu], угоне of humanity. 

Senor fulian Carillo, fonnder of the тзн 


Sound Musical Institute of New York City, 


where lie instructs in his own system of sixteenth 


tones, as well as modèrn Western music, WAR 


kind enough to give me the following interview 
expressly for your Review -— 
New Youre, 
March 28th; 1927. 


‘“T have a great pleasure in sending you these 
few words in connection with my new mitsical: 
system of the 13th Sound, You will notice im 
them the acotstic point of view of this misie! 

réevoltition which pursues a лину, and corses 
quently noble ideal; to put al! tlie races of the 
world into a union. of affection by means of the 
sound! Tf hecanse of ethnic ane political arp 
ments all the peoples have separated from them- 
selves this mitsical revolution of which T am the 
promoter will supply wonderful means in order 
that we may Ix ‘spiritually united | At the 
present ‘moment’ three principal musical cultiva- 
tors can “he ‘observed. One which the svratem 
eliborated by the physiques treats to realize. 
Other which las practised the finest tempered 
sesteni for more than 200 years; and lastly, the 
primitive races who sing and play following 
their natural tendencies and where it ts imposs 
ble to find any symptom deserving the title of 
musien? civilization. “The revolution of the 14th 
Sound which will give to himanity the infinite 
sd of an absolutely pure music will. not 
permit the disorders to continne into the king: 
dom of the wind: T studied the history of the 
music as far as T could in order to know stirelv 
how big was the progress of humanity in that 





branch of knowledge, As the result of these 


studies, T can offer to the worl! the absolutely 
pure music in my Musical System of the am 
Sound, Tn the vear of (Вас, bheing o pupii of 

Acoustic-Harmony and violin in the National 
Conservatory of Music in Mexico City, T 


sncceeded in dividing the tone În ré mints. The 


teacher was speaking about the lonzitudina! 
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produced the octave of the sound of the entire 
string. I interrupted and asked him if it was 
true. The teacher received paternally that un- 
respectful question and told me that it was 
absolutely scientific and an imdonbtedly certain 
law. From that moment my spirit became tur- 
bulent with the desire of producing thew. sounds 
by means of divisions and subdivisions of the 
string and, when I left the class, I went 
immediately to make experiments. Soon my 
hnger reached the limit of the possibilities 
which my violin could offer me and T recurred 
in & knife's cutting edge and could hear without 
effort the sixteenth tones between the notes G 
and A of the G string. That was the base for 
the revolution of the 13th Sound.—a поте 
which symbolizes the moment in which the 
twelve tones system was broken. As soon as I 
had the necessary technical knowledge received 
tm the Conservatories of Mexico, Belgitm and 
Germany,, T shirted the revolution, Tt is un- 
necessary to tell von of the results that I have 
obtained in public as well as in the press in 40 
concerts given in Mexico and in the United 
States, because, fortunately, vou have been 
witness of the recent ones, in Town Hall, anid 
lastly at Carnegie Hall. My system of mttsical 
graohic of the rath Sound received its technical 
sanction on March q in Philadelphia, the date 
en which the eminent Stokowski, the most 
conspicies conductor at the present time, played 
my ''Concertino" for violin, violon-chelo, french- 
horn, arpa-citara, octavina and guitar, based on 
quarters, eighths and sixteenths tones using the 
revolutionary score in which keys, notes, flats, 
sharps and naturals аге not ised. As you see, 
the revolution of the sth Sound fas heon 
completely radical concerning the graphic, for 
it has nllified once for all, the confused graphic 
problems which had heen the result of twenty 
eenturies of cffort of humanity, The following 
sims have heen substituted advantazennsly - 
staffs keys; notes, Mats, <liarps, and natürals 


SCIENTIHIC Васе 


“The revolution of the 13th Sount beran to 
develop with the elements which it found in the 
old system the temperate: but with the sixteenth 
tones, the incorrections of the tempered system 
are reduced to its minimmmn T know that the 
tempered svstem has по svmpathizers in Indis, 
for which T congratulate vou aud T want von 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 
divisions and that half of the length of string 


to give im your first article, my hearty congratu- 
latiots to the musicians of your country, The 
musical system of the 13th Sound is quite right 
i its purpose of getting rid of the tempered 
system. What à great fortune when that 
happens! Soon the tempered system and 
instruments will go to rest in fellowship with 
stalls, totes, names of notes, sharps, flats, 
naturals, etc. This is the first time that I make 
publie declarations in regard to the tempered 
system for knowing as I know the musiciatis' 
psychology. I realize what would have happen- 
ed 1f, on beginning this musical revolution, U had 
made such statement, T had to conform myself 
on formulating my theory of the 13th. Sound,— 
to announce the catastrophe without giving any 
technical] details to explain bow it was going to 
occur. I said:—'""The rsth. Sound will be tfie 
beginning of the end and the point of departure 
of a new musical generation which will succeed 
in changing everything for there will remain not 
even s single instrument of those we know 
to-day; all thc instruments will be insufficient 
tó produce the cnormons number of sounds 
which we are going to use." ‘The ‘Theory of the 
tath Sound conquered in a simple experiment, 
uinébly-Srzen sounds dp onn. Өсте, amd these 
ore the bases to pp as fur as nobody else; hefare 
os, hes dove not only in practice, but even 
m the charming legends of your country. 

"UI know that in India they Rive great 
importance to the scientific side of music and 
hv some informations I have, 1 also know they 
use the physiques’ system, a system that the 


revolution of the 13th. Sound. does. rot approve 


entirely for it contains more than sixty per 
cent, of mistakes. "lhat.of Pythagoras jx more 
pure and nevertheless it has fortv per cent. 


Of false sounds and for this reason the rath 
Sound will not accept it, Even more, T have 


already a system absolutely pure. te offer to 


the musical world. Such a system will be 
introduced into practice little by little im order: 


to avoid professional and mercenary upsettings 
for they have as. basis the tempered or the 
plivsiques’ systema, 

"Europe is already nneasy abont the r3th 
Sound revolution and. she will be even more, 


when she knows that my system hos already 
reached the Conservatory af Leningrad ns well 


us the Institute. d'Efat of the same country— 

Russia, | 
"We wil succeed by means of the 13th 

Sound in uniting those million and millions of 
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huma beings so inclined ts nysticism | and 
meditation and we wil] succeed lso in approach- 
ing others: those brothers of ours divided among 
the conquerors who have carried onu their 
swords blood amd sufferings, and by some philo- 
sophers who have encouraged hatred with their 
teachings. Sound has strength епопић to unite 
‘humanity without blood, er hatred, or suffer- 
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ing. This wonderful element carries with: it 
the greatest strength: snyvsiery, Then let us 





ise mystery (@ benefit humanity with its 
хисси", 
Каятан тїн the The ‘Thirteenth 


Sound Alasical system emy be жесш! (Тош the 
Secretary of the Thirteenth Sonnd Musical [nstitmté, 
Mr. A. Vallerrasa, Ge Wea цул St., Now Va 
Che, E. S. À 


MYSTICISM IN MODERN ENGLISH POETRY, 


By G 


Ruskin speaks of ‘‘masked words", which 
"wearing, like chamelcon, the colour of the 
ground of any man’s faney, lie in wait and 
rend hint with a spring from it." He warns 
hs against them, saying “there never were 
creatures of prey so mischievous, never diploma- 
tists so cunning, never prisoners so deadly, ач 
these masked words; they are tlhe unjust 
stewards of all men's ideas." One such word 
i4 "mystic," Some emplov the term as the 
hest compliment they enn pay to any piece of 
arb or poetrv, to any phase of religion or philo- 
sophy which in their view has attained the 
"viddy heights of perfection.' Others mse the 
word it an ewphemistic way for describing a 
thing as. being outside the pale of, if ‘not 
opposed to, reason, Others agam take it to 
mean 'dreamy" . ‘weird’ oor 'spectral', while 
others still sceme to regard it as some occi 
charm the meaning of which ought never to be 


questioned. In short, its import sema infinits- 
hy variable as "the shade by the Hight, quiver- 


ing aspen maide." 

То dispel this variegated] enchantment, to 
shutter this ‘dome of many coloured glass that 
stnins the white radiance’ of truth, the same 
author prescribes n device which reminds us of 
Keats" story of Lamia. Fix your intense gaze 
upon the “masked word’? like the baid-head 
philosopher," Apollonius, and the mask at 
ence drops aff and reveals the word in its naked 
truth, Looking thus intensely at the present 


immortality, 
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word “mystic, we discover in it W family- 
resemblance to its original Greek ancestar 
"Mucin" meaning "ta close’ (lips or eves), 
and implying silence, The latter is a near 
kissman of our Sanskrit Word “Motrnam,"” 
Now it at once strikes us that the root ticas 
of "imvstic" mest refor to the appearance ot 2 
ard or hermit rapt im meditation, and tliat 
auch description as 1t gives 18 Ghvicusty external, 
without any indication of the character of inner 
personality of the saint. His attitude of 
"silence" accompanied by the closing of 17р: 
or eves may be interpreted in more than one 
wiv: It may be a method of discipline corres- 
ponding to “‘Monnamudm" of onr Yegis; it 
may be ime to the man being immersed in 
meditation; it may result from the trance of 
ccstacy — Y ogasamadhi—which the Sadhak seeks 
and attains. Or this "silence" may bhe construed 
aymbotically as “‘the one sole language f 
the only true utterance of the 
infinite’ as in Назора farewell suving- "ihe 
rest is silence" ; ar it may bctoken the crown 
of wisdom, as in the “Philosophy of: Silence” 
which Carlyle i is said to have preached in several 
volumes. It may also have some bearing upon 
the person. that uses the word. It nav indicate 
the state of open-monthed wonder or the cati 
stillness. of fiat unbelief; the hauteur of 





superiority or the cantionsness of suspicion, nn 


the part of the nninitinted towards the “mystic”, 
Such are the possible implications of its 











original réot-meaning, Now if we can have au 
hikling futo what js 1n the minds of those, upon 

"whose Hps' the wonl is often heard, ша if we 
then try to relate that to its uriginal meaning 
and iniplications, we will be iu a position to 
канде {һе mentality of those over whose minds 
it Has “assumed the “wnijust’ stewardship." 
Fortunately the latter have: furnished os with 
3 more ar less definite statement of what they 
mean by tliis term. "'Mysticism'', savs Professor 
Seth im an admirably representative article їп 
the Encyclopadia Britannica, ''appenrs- in con- 
nection with the endeavour of the human mind 
to prusp the divine essence or the ultimate 
reality of things; and to enjoy the blessedness 
of actus] communion with the Highest’, ‘The 
first part he calls its philosophical, and the 
secand its religious side. To nchieve the former 
the mystic resorta to contemplation and intti- 
Hon. The latter he secks to accomplish ‘not 
through any external media but bv a species of 
ecstatic transfusion or identification in which 
the individual becomes in very troth, partaker 
of the Divine Nature. God ceases to be an 
‘abject to him and becomes: an experience’. 
“This ta the ecstacy” the Professor reminds us, 
“or the mystical swoon which appears among 
the Hindoos, ‘the  neo-Platomsts; and the 
medieval Samts''; 

How ani why to this two-fold experience of 
ana the name "mysticism" came to be applied, 
it: i now pertinent to нуге, “At the very mt- 

get, wehave to hote that itis. Western coinage, 
first come inte vogue regarding the Medieval 
saints and neo-Platonists, and extended) Inter 
‘to nearly all the Eastern атат of religion 
er philesopliv there being: im fact no (distinction 
hetwecrr tlie two; and that none of the so-called 
"mvstica'" ever recognised that üttle or applied 
obo themselves or to fellow-members af the 
еп = һе Greek ond Jewish vations lind, 
‘admittedly, nothing of mysticism in them, 
“Nenher the Greek hor the Jewish mind’ ays 
ethe «same Professor, “hent itsclf readily to 
emrxticism;’ the Greek because of its clear ond 
"sunny taturlism, and the Jewish heease of 
"its rigid miotinthelsen, ahd its tim towards 
worldly: -realssm and statutory ‘ observance” 
Aristotle who explored every pins’ af the know- 
‘ ledge never dnce approached the mystical and 
"ever Plato sought ta discover the ideal state 
stather ‘than ‘any eniritral secret, Tree the 
"hwe vitw-noints, "rmmele fhe «аяа! ar 
Tuftaical- tini the уса] stand at opposite 





extremes, The latter starts from God as the 
süpreme- reality und looks npon thé universe 
and even Man аз but ‘the illusory medium 
wherein that sus ob Truth -is refecta "as 
thigh а glass darkly’ The former on 
the other hand tikes its firm ‘root du а 
and the world of sense os the immela 
Reality and imugines Cod as a porsoma 
though higher than human who SE 
interests. Himself in mundane affairs snd 
responds: to faith, prayer and worship. [t 
1$ natura] therefore that “only with the-exhans- 
tion of the Greek and Jewish civilisation 
mysticimm became «a prominent feature in 
Western thought", But it would not be: fair 
to consider ''mysticism'' as the after-math and 
exctescetice of a rotten definet culture. The 
reason for its synelironising with the decay of 
the Jewish or Classic epoch Hes deeper, [t is 
to be found in the religion ushered in by Jesua, 
which had the closest affinity with the great 
faiths of the Fast such as Vedantism and 
Buddhten, nnd differel' funduméntalie in. its 
m—— orthodox: t¥pe. “One nay 
hüzard iu guess that were it not for ihe füith ütul 
reverence acoused by His miracles, Jesus would 
have been almost the first to be styled a 
"mystic". "Tt may seem strange, hur néverthc- 
less it 15 2. fact, that the soul of Christianity te 
propounded by Jesus like that of every great 
Eastern religion was incomprehensible to” the 
renerality of the West, who though baptised ms: 
Christians, had inherited the Greek or the 
Jewish temperament and were fed npon the 
natiratism of the ore or the reatism of the other. 
But individuals md Smul sects there were 
amen them, who entering the heart of the new 
religton nil itek in the spirit of Jesus, shook 
themselves Tred of the word shackles atid 
claimed to see the kingdom of Heaven кїїп 
ipon the earth, and to Hold common with 
God "Himself There ale) spifüng tp übother 
body of pins Christians, ph losciphieally-minded, 
who sought to give the doctrines of the Greek 
metanhvsician u spiritual interpretation’ Ganso- 
nant with thet religitin. Naturally therefore 
these saints and these neo-Platünisté. cond not 
be easily comprehended bw thé бойоп ТК. 
each of whom regarded them in Pis own wiv.. 
"There were some that bindir adored ther, боп» 
fessing inability at the same time: to 

their teachings. Others’there were, whol it- 





ing their sincerity, doubted the truth nf” heir 


professions and. considered them misgniiled. 
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here were. others ‘still who, thorougtily dis- 
leved- their veracity and condemued themas 
congeiaus, clients. АЙ ої them found in “mys 
c" a haudy word to indicate their respective 
side amd were agreed upon using it as a 
suitable. name for the above-mentioned personis 
and sects. When, iater, they came into contact 
with the great religions. of the East aud found 
them of the same feather, they extended the 
use of the term to the. latter also, It would not 
therefore be far wrong to suggest that. this 
term | was bom of the fundamental difference 
Letween the Bast aml the West) and that its 
vague, indefii initeness was dleliberntely utilised by 
the latter to euphemistialle express itai u- 
capacity (0 comprehend, if tot its want od 
belief in, the Eastern religious viewpoint; 


Besides being used for the theologians and 
philosophers whose spiritualism the lay men 
coll not, understel, tHe word has been in 
recent ties applied by the West to the poets, 
especially the lyric poets wha manifcst a highly 
intuitive or spiritual роу, It is with these 
lutter that this essay is chiefly concerned. So 
carly as 16th Century, we can find un instance 


—though somewhat crude one—of what may be - 


termed ‘‘poctica] mysticisin'’. in Shakespeare's 
ittsinuation against the ‘rival poet *- belleved 
to be Chapman—that he fs tanght by spirits to 
write aboye a mortal pitch, that ‘the proud full 
aai of his great verse! is propelled byo “his 
compeers by might," and that he is mightly 
“oolled with intelligence by affalle-familiar 
ghost". 


The most striking instance of the poct-ny Stic 
in the 1808. Century i8 Hlake, Like the above- 
mentioned “rival poet’ he. also claimed to be 
inspired by super-human intelligences and 
spitits of dead men, and his poems full of 


symbol and allegory, enl] upon mim to enm. 


out af rhe "prison-house of sse," to hreak the 
'mind-forged: manacles: of abstract moral law" 
and thereby to realise in the eternal world of 
‘imagination’ the ‘Divine Image" formed of 
“Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love,” 

In. the early. 16th: century a whole movement 
—the Romantic Revival—was honoured by the 
general application of this title, and within the 

school, the pocts that achieved special 
idee in this, line were. Wordsworth, 
Coluridge, - Shelley . and, we may, add, Keats. 
The two former instituted, a kind of Nature- 
worhip, but it was not, Pawtheism, it was to 





generally misunderstood. 


Maw!" says he "is a (iod though in the 
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them ouly a Yoga for eslising the Highest. 
wi is tius described by Wordsworth : | 
mtie breath of а. corporeal frame 

And even the motion of oor hunien blood 

Aimoss «uspemled, we ate mid asleep 

in body, und become a ling Soal; 

While with an eve mmle quist by the power 

Di harmony, atid the deep, power. uf Joy, 

We me mig the fife of tling", 


"мш 1 hove felt’ continues the ваше рос, 

“A presence thug disturbs me withthe joy. 

Of elevated thoughts; s» sense sublime |. 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose presence is the light of the setting suse, 
And (he round exean amd tse living sir, | 
And the bine sky and in the mind of man 

A owtion and a spirit, ihat impetis 

AU thinkimg things, all objectis of ANY thought 
And Tolls throngh all things.” 





Shelley is a modern edition- of the. neo- 
Platomist. ‘To the same sober critic steeped. im к 
classicism, he seemed like '"'a beantiful dnefice — 
tual angel beating in the void his luminous 
wings im kaim". 

The keynote to his poetry is then 
T Ideality'' ; 

‘The ine remains, the many change anil pas 

Heaven's light fae over shittes, curth's shadows Hy i. 

fife, like. a deme o4 manyccoloured. glass, | 

Staines the white radiance af Eternity, 

Unit Deal trumples it to fragment") 

Keats is tle most ardent votary of Beauty, 
Since beauty. is the common stock-ii-ttade of 
every poet, Keats has escaped being dubbed al 

‘mystic’ But his use of “Beauty” has been 
It is tot physical oF ^ 
even symbolic beauty, though his descriptions. 
of ‘beauty, are predominantly objective de B р 
the “Principle of Beauty in all things” that hs À 
adored. “Beauty is Troth, Truth Beauty" is 
his refrain, 

The Hrownings are too intellectual to be 
obstrusively mystical; vet such is their philo- 
sophv in essence ; in their poetrv, the marriage 
of pliilosopliy with religion becomes’ complete. 
The perennial theme with Robert Browning is 
the immortality of the Soul, and its eee 
God-ward mirch | through. infinitude-. of f 


ec Pl: tonie " 












gemi 
Time's wheel runs back or stops; potter. and, | 
clay endure." The burden of Mrs. Browning's - 
song is Loye: But it is not, individual obj 
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love. Itis—to parody the phrase of. Keate—the 


principle of Love in all things which she. seeks. 


to celebrate. “How о 1 love thee?” she asks 
nnd herselE answers ; 
"p deve ies tọ the depth anid (пш and hetgit 
My soul cnn remeh, when fceling out of sight 
For ilr cte ol Being and Ideal Groce." 


Emile Bronte though styled on agnostic, 
пішу віро be classed among the mystics, Her 
"Last Lines" disclosed a conception of Gol 
very much akin to that f the East. “No 
coward soul is mine” says she: 

"Типо canh and man were: pie, 
And ams und universes coised to be, 
And thou were left alone, 

Every Existence would cxist in Thee". 


Rubaiyat ui Uimarkhiayyam is ondoubtedly 
the poetica) expression of Sufi mysticism. Ly 
brushing aside systematic philosopliy and all 
kitty riddles of the whence and the whither of 
Man’ = destiny, and drowning all doubts and 
distempers in the cver-brimmung Cup, Umar 
shows the closest affinity to the cult of Bhakti. 
Particularly his prayer to Love to sing beside 
him in. the wilderness and thus transform it 
into Paradise i& very much like the pearning 


of the Gopis for Sree Krishna's music iu the 


forest of Brindavan. But how Fitzgerald hiu- 
sof interpreted the poem we do not know for 
certain; and it is probable that Omar's seeiing- 
ly Epicurean doctrine of “‘Eat, drink and be 
mietrv^' attracted. him more than any mystical 
suggestion; 

Among the modern American mystics, two 
poets deserve special mention, namely | 
and Whitman. In the former the approach to 
the Enstern systems of philosopliy із more 
studied and conscious. Though a staunch evolu- 
toni, he found God the ""Over-Soul'" to be 
the very heart of evolution. which is simply God 
“objectivizing lima", 

“The duniverse" save Emerson "Is 
because Hec is ote"’, 

"He Ше axis of the sar; 

He is the sparkle ol the spar; 

He is the hourt of every creature 

He is the meaning of every feature’, 


Walt Whitman thongh not a professed 
Orientalist like Emerson, reveals in his poctry 
ihe closest spiritual affinity with the East, One 
öl the many mystical experiences he had is ré- 
corded in the “Song of Myself. ‘Whatever 


оце, 
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it was" says his biographer “it brought him 


permanent conviction of the infinite Sane 
of every abject to the awaketied soul, abso 
intuitive certainty of God, of immortality ei 
a purposive plan running ihirovgli creation, and 
of his part init." ÒF all the Western poets he 
seems to make the nearest approach to our ideal 
of Jivan mukta. He professes a psychic. power 
to puss in vision to and through time and 
space and to feel and, assimilate into his life 
die ugonies as well as the ecstacies of the world. 
He "understands the large hearts of heroes ;" 
his is “the disdain and calmness of martyrs ;" 
he is “the hounded slave;'" mid then hi says: 
“1 шш ип acme of things accomplished, and 

l am encloser of things’ to be 
My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs, 
Un every step Litnches of ages, and larger bunches 

between the etepe; 
AM below Huty travelled, and stil 1 mount ated 
mouit s. 





Суса ferrit] wy calle ......., I 
Por room to dme, aters kept aside iu their owri 
FER seror)? 

In another poem he declares : 
"From this honr I ordain inpeel kosed of limits 

and imagmary Hier, 
бош while ] Jt, my nwn muster total atid 
| inhnle great dranghts ol apace, 
The Hast om the West ere mine, the North ani 

the South: are mine". 


One word шау here be added shout the 
mysticism of the contemporary Irish poets 
chief among whom are ALE. Yeats und Cousins. 
The Celtic race to which "they belong excels 
every other in its great gifts of vision and 
colonr sense. Their poetry therefore is aglow 
with bright deeply significant visions and: тез- 
plendent dreams. They yearn to end “this 


sorry scheme of things entire, and renioulil it 
nearer to the heart's desiro", 


“аам that the world were a ‘casket of gold, 
Thè wrong of nilovely things іа а wrong too 
great; do be toli", 


is the wail of Yeats. The Vision Beatific 
which if realised, imparts by contrast a poignant 
pathos to the loveliest’ sight in the outer world, 
the Inner Light ineffable the like of which 
never shone on sen or land, the illimitabie Ocean 
rolling for ever round the little islet of our life 


lj 
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aud “tinting all things with ifs eternal hues 
and reflexes’, are everywhere gleaming through 
their verse whatever be the theme legendary, 
allegoric or historical. 

Coming nearer home we must naturally ex- 
pect o plethora of mysticism in poctry. "India" 
says Professor Seth in his characteristic vein, 
“has always been a fertile mother of practical 
mystics and devotees ; the climute itself en- 
courages passivity, and the very luxuriance of 
vegetable and animal life tends to blunt the 
feeling of the value of life’. Whether we agree 
with his reasoning or not, we may in substance 
accept his conclusion.  Ddeed the words 

"mystic" and ‘mysticism attained popular 
currency here, since the Nobel prize won for 
Tagore’s poctry à world-wide recognition. On 
that occasion he was unanimously hailel as the 
greatest of mystics by the West which fell into 
écstücies over the new vistas of vision and feel- 
ig opened out to them by his muse; and we, 
as behoves a ‘subject people, echoed the manner 
of the. applause. Hut-there have been a few 
among us however, who could not join mm the 
general chorus, not because they loved and 
idored EKabindramath's poetry any the less, but 
since they could not understand why it should 
bc styled mystic. After a minute study of 
Tagore’s-works, they could not honestly find in 
them anything of mysticism" so far as they 
understood the import of that term. ‘The fact 
is that Rabindranath in spite of the unmistuk- 
able Western influence over him, is but a lineal 
descendant of Kahir, Chaitanya and a lest of 
other Vaishnavite Thaktas, In his poetry 
India’s divine wisdom and philosophy with 
which shew ling fed her children cver since she 
was ushered into existence find sweet and ctear 
titterance. His love-songs are redolent of the 
memories of Krishna and Goris, 
religious meditations bring into fresh luht the 
heary truths of the Upanishuds. Almost thc 
sume may be said of that bulbul of India, 
Sreemati Farojini, in whose unpremeditated 
tiolodies India's immortal dream sings itself, 
and of that- meteoric genius, Haritidranath, 
whose setaphic muse is soaring in the high 
altitudes of India's spirit-skies. But after what 
has heen said before, nothimg would seem. more 
natural than that the Wet should consider 
these and other Indian poets as resching the 
very actie of mysticism, 

After tracing in very brief outline the in- 
dividual traits of the prominent poet mystics it 

2 





ond his. 


would now be of interest to study their chief 
common features and account for their exis 
tence. A conscious turning away from Ше 
world of sense, and defiant setting at naught of 
all tradition and convention, a lalf contemp- 


tnous disregard of the ordinary ethical standards, 


and a stout denial of the potency of reason, 
constitute the foremost characteristics of thë 
mystic school of poetry in the west That 
“there are more things in Heaven and Earth 
than are dreamt of in our philesophies" is a 
doctrine they always love to emphasise. “‘Tear 
asunder the mind-forged manacles'* says Blake, 
"and enjoy the wisdom and bliss of Etermty"". 
"Here is the test of wisdom” Whitman pomt 
out: 
“Wisdom. is tot finally tested in hios, 
Wisdoan ennnot be passed trom ome haying tt to 
пни пос шуни lit, 
Wislom a6 of the imil, ja nist suscepi nie wi proni, 


t» ds mwn proai": . 


He says clsewhere, 

"For pur soul's mystic «evoluüiion | 
“Not only the right jretitied, what we catt evil 

жін» реб." 

He further declaims: 

"Alkans I 

"Allana! from all formules! 

From your formules, €) baieered ami materialistie 


e 


А frequent resort fo vague Teter, and 
symbolic imagery in describing the spiritual 
experiences, and an almost cxalted proclania- 
tion of the absolute, indefinnble anture of the 


latter may also be taken to characterise the 
The "Littl 


writings of these  poct-mystics, 
Lamp” antl the Tiger’ of Blake, the "Seastell" 
unl “Mountain-echocs" 
"Malvan Harp of Coleridge, thè “Potter's 
Wheel” of Browning, tho “Open Road!’ of 
Whitman, the “Gardener ond the "Crescent 


Moon" of Tagore are w few of the numberless- 


symbols utilised by these poets to express the 
dap spiritual. truths: they: have. realised. The 
language employed to describe the intter 15 
purposely vague, indefinite and sometimes even 
inconsistent, For, does not Tennyson sy, 

"Words like Nuture half reveal 

And Half concen] the son) within?" 

Blake “sees a world im. a grain of sand”, 
Wordsworth feels “‘a presence’’, "a sense sub 
line of something, “a motion and a spirit’, 





o Wordsworth, the 
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Whitman ''swears'" to ns “there arc divine 
things more beautiful tham words can tell". 
Describing the “progress of souls", he says: 
“They po! they go! I know that they go; 
but I know not where they go; but 1 know 
they go toward the best-toward something 
great". 

S Shelley speaks of "the awful shadow of some 
tiknown power floating unseen among us’ and 
describes it as: 


“That fight whose emule Кіе the oniverse, 
That Beanty to which all things work and move 
That Benediction which the eclipsing cure 

Ut hinh con-quench act, that sustaining Lore 
Which, throngh the web ol Bemg blindly wove 
B* man and beast aml earth anil air and «ea, 
Burus bright oc diui as euch nre mirrors ud 
The fire for which all- titir", 


Coleridge compares all atimated nature to 
organic hare diversely framed, 

“That tremble into. thoaght, a o'er Шош sweepes 

Mastic and vast, one intelectmal breeze, 

At once the Sool of exch, ond God of all". 


Even Byron in his "interviews" with Nature 
lays claim to mysticism and says: 
| “айел! 
From all 1 muy be, or have bern before, 
Yo mingle with the Universe, and feel 
‘What I can ne'er express, vet cannot all conceive”. 


‘The: reasons: for the prevalence of these 
characteristics among the mystic poets are not 
far to seck; and they indeed partially account 
for the very use of the term "mystic" in their 
case, It is within the knowledge of every one 
who knows anything of Yoga, that the Sadhak 
before reaching the ultimate goal hs to pass 
through all the above-nientioncd stages. Hence 
the fierce antagonism to the experience of the 
senses and to the sway of reason, the trampling 
ander foot of al) conventional ethical stanilards, 
the description of all their experiences in weird 
symbol and vague, suggestive phrase, the lack 
of restramt, the reckless abandon to momentary 
impulse, that charmecterise these pocts point to 
‘one central fact, that their realisations of 
Truth have been partial, unsteady, transitional, 
and. clearly below the acme of perfection. 
‘This may be due to many causes. "Тһе 
aisence of Gurus (spiritual teachers) such 
as flourished in ancient India, whose 
personal coutnct [s indispensable for sound, 
spiritual training, the gross ignorance on 
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our part, as regards ihe efficacious means for 
the speedy achievement of the spiritual object, 
8 шск of proper enviroment or popular 
encouragement for such расеі, the irrist 
ible sway aml irrepressible consciousness, in the: 
moderns, of passion ond personal cgo the com- 
plete abandonment of which is the prime- con- 
ition of attaining higher knowleédge,—these 
may chiefly account for the above-meutioned 
imperfectness of realisation. Added’ to’ these 
is also the difficulty due to inadequacy of the 
inngunge to describe: spiritual experiences; In 
the first place the very nature of the tatters 
such as to defy sll human attempts at 3 full 
clear and exact definition of them m any 
janguage, And strange to say, the English 
language the most adaptable and highty develop- 
ed in every other branch of human knowledge 
is unlike Sanskrit, far froin efficient as: f 
malim ef spiritual expression. "The extreme 
difficulty, for instance, of finding apt synonyms, 
or even of giving adequate explatistious, for 
such common spiritual vocabulary in Sanskrit 
as Yoga, Dharma, Tatwa, Bratinasakshutknra, 
Muya, Satchidananda, gots to prove the point. 
No wonder therefore if the poets living under 
modern conditions of life and wielding such ait 
huperfect instrument 4s the English hu n 
find ‘all spiritual endeavour an uphill process; 
o continual groping in the dark with but an 
occasional glimpse of the far-off Light, and do 
not aspire for a clear, full and impressive: ex- 
pression in treating of such things. There ts 
equally no wonder if the lay readers of their 
poems receive the impression of an airy, elusive, 
dreamy, indefimible: something, or, may be, 
nothing, amd regard it as the fittest. attribute 
of all mystic poetry. | 
An humble appeal to the contemporary poet 
mystics and to their renders may not here be 
ent Of place. Our study of the ancient poet. 
philosophers. of India convinces us of one 
characteristic in them, namely that ther never 
eet down anythitig ot which they had not full 
anil perfect personal knowledge. This is the 
reason why their utterances always strike home 
nd produce lasting impression, That example, 
wotld it not behtve our modern poets to copy? 
It oniy ther confine themselves to things thev: a 
have known perfectly nnd realised ut first Hand, 
their expression would be less amibiguous. and 
more impressive than it is at present. “There 
m s wide difference" as Ruskin reminds пз 
"between elementary knowledge and superficial 
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lge—between a firm beginning and a 
cele smattering "Tf “a little knowledge is п 
dangerous thing’ it fe doubly dangerous in the 
spiritual reslm where nothing is demonstrable. 
We must also remember that to the beauty aud 
power of poetry nothing is so fatally injurious 
is want of self-restraint, vagueness of thought 
and indefniteness of expression. "Athwart ihe 
dreary, boundless clement of hearsaying and 
canting, and twaddle and poltroonary’’, the 
pocta. voke must come as ature’ 8 us 
ethanating ““from the mner Light-sea and Flame- 
sea, Natume’s and CTrath'á own heart" Of 
every theme the poet handles, he must be able 
to ussert, "this L-saw aud knew; in the sum of 
my life, this was the thing marnifes! to me—this 
the piece of tric knowledge or sight which my 
shates of sunshine and earth has permitted me 





to seduce." Would not the present бау а 
ol mystic poetry be- also. well advised not tu 


mistake the poet's imperiect knowledge and 


- 


obscure expression for his -souring "above a 

mortal pitch’? and thus prostrate their powers of 

understanding, but to study it intelligently and 
fo critically appreciate it by comparing with 
the ancient treasures of spiritual lore, which are 
mother India's proud heritage? Moreover, 
from all that has heen said in the course ol this. 
essay it must be evident that the term “mystic 
ism” though full of significance, is by no means- 
a happy choice, and may yield place to another 
word: Jess confusing, more direct and pointed, | 
The present writer would япевсзі, for a substi- 


tute the Sanskrit word "Yoga"; but others may: 


perhaps light upon o more ‘suitable: express! 
for the sanie. 





TO A MAN IN MARS. 


Ву Мк. С, 1. R. SásTRI, Hsc. 


My Desk FRIEND, 


ft is only recently that we have come to 
know of you, that is to say, not of you exactly, 
for we have not yet located vou, but af the con- 
ditions nf your planet, from which we noturally 
infer that yon also exist. It wald һо а бие 
thing if. vou did: for then we could correspond 
with one muotler and compare notes in regaril 
lo our different worlds: As it is; we ktiow verv 
little nf yours, and von, provided always: that 
von. ure a living entity, ‘and tot merely a con- 
jecturá] phantom, imuch iess of onrs: for it 
stands to reason that if you knew anything of 
your brethren down here, you would long ago 
have made known the fact. Taking things as 
they nre, however, it pairis me to think that you 
evince so little interest im our affairs, while we 
simply die to know os much of yours as we 
possibly can, Whereas voir are ns mute дя А 
stattie, we are literally panting to shed a my, 
for your behoof, on matters of this world, Not 
that we have no business of our own to alterid 


до. But our nature is altruistic and we wouldn't 
keep you in utter durktiess if, by any chaner, 


we conld flood the chambers ol vour minil with 
light, We have our own affaiss to mind, it a 
trie, but we have just ne asta E, 
to cleanse the Augean stables of your ignorance. 

Of course, we have abundance of fim going on 

all around nus: but we want you to share it ith 
"s. Adventure isin our blood : and though: we 
have come unto n: vast inheritance, we want to 
explore “fresh woods and pastures new." 
have not yet-sat, like the mythological gentle 
man, so long upon a rock that we have grow 
to it: our Hmbe are still capable of movement, 
and we itch to stir ourselves. to some great 
achievement. 

Our earth is à enrions planet, all things coin- 
sidered ; nnd Т ailvise vou strongly to cultivate 
An. jaberen in it, Your time, T asire vot, will 
not he thrown иду. You will find it more 
iustrnetive fim yonr own paltry ‘world: 
Éxcise my irreverence, but, compared to ors; 
vour world cannot but be paltry And that in 





We 


> 
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шоге wavs then onc. 1 do not here speak of 
bulk. There is nv virtue in mere bulk, There 
may be no solidity in bulk at all; it may contain 
only u hali-perny worth of bread to an intoler- 
able deal of sack, T mean that our world is an 
extremely Лу place Livelimess 18 И 
principal feature. We ore so constituted that 
we cannot, for nuts, put mp with the least 
Huiness: like Falstaff, we forswear. thin pota- 
tions: We objure dulness, as Christ abjured the 
devil, to get behind ws: We crave for fin, ever 
at the risk of our lives; we thrive on it, a the 
malaria) parasite thrives. on human blood. It 
is all very well for s» certain class of men to 


"hold the mirror sip! to à course of plain living: 


and high thinking. Let them lead such a life 
that have a taste for it: ae have recourse to 
ether wars. Like Sydney Smith's “onion mt 
ihe bowl of salad" excitement forms the chief 
ingredient in our Hives: We are made of the 
stuff that deplores the cankers of a calm world 
and atong peace: “Ei T ial been borna corsair 
ùr a pirate," thought Mr. Tappertit, "I shoubl 
have been alright." Most of us think so, too. 
This craving for excitement, indeed, has 
almost become a disease with us We watt fo 
he m the thick of the crowd: the more we jostle 
and are jostled, the more we like it. We would 
not, if we could, miss even the least hit of ш; 
with us, it is "very stuff o' the conscience." 
The speed with which we are rushed is rice 
incredible | ver there are (those who complain 
that itis very slow. The truth of the mutter 1s 
that our nervous organization is in a state of 
utter derangement That is why we want to 
drink iu excitement at every. pore. 
Recently we had a war on. Of course, as 
usual, it was to have been the last war ; m war, 
in fact. to. end. war, It lost much of its 
hideousness- as those who were responsible for 
it vouchsafed to us that it weuld, ultimately, 
introduce peace oti earth and good-will towards 
met, Ít owas, in a way, u blessing ; it was te 
make the worki sfe for democracy ; It was to 
mike possible another Биеп о саһ. Та short, 
ib was the most humane thing, under the 
circiimstances. Anyway, that was the impres- 
sion that the politicians create. And, you 
know, they were “‘all, all honourahle men." Tt 
would huve been rank heresy to disbelieve them, 
By the way, I wonder, if you have thot breed 
among you? Is the si] of Mare congenial to 
their growth? You, se, we are strangely 
ignorant of the conditions that obtain there. 
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Vou imust have wars: no doubt ; just hy way of 
recreation, if for nothing else. We regard Mars 
as the god of war ; and you would be lacking 
in a sense of humour if you were deficient in 
the chief article of your own produce. But, of 
course, stranger things have happened. Coming 
hack to my question, have yon the race of 
politicians on your circum-ambient heights? Tf 
you have not, von have missed a rate treat. 
Down here, they are more or less the staple food 
upon which: we thrive. Vou may, in ease you 
io not steck the cunmotlity, require some sort 
of description of them, Well, tasks have to be 
faced ; and though IT anv not a politician myself, 
and cannot speak from inside knowledge, T shall 
try to convey t6 vod as Accurate an impression 
of them as is humanly possible. 

Politicians are neither fish, flesh, nor rede 
herrmges: they don't come under any exact 
definition, ‘They are neither black, white, nor 
chocolate. They ore not distinguishable by 
гасе, colour, or creed. Severn! species of men 
(not much resembling one another) are classed 
under politicians, —as mongrels, curs, shoughs,, 
water-rugs, and demi-wolves are all clept hy the 
name of dogs. Every country possesses them, 
to 4 greater or lesser extent. Their essential 
characteristics are the same everywhere ani ot 
all times, “Age cannot wither, Dor ‘custom 
stile’ their infinite varioty- Without them life 
would become, in Hanilet's words, “weary, 
stale, fat, and unprofitable.” They have some 
common traits: they are the devil's finger in 
the cauldron of affairs, stirting wp strife between 
nations, Wars owe; their existence mainly to 
them, Of course, they are full of soft words, 
In fact, if you are to believe them, they are the 
very milk aml cream of human kindhess ; and, 
if they had their way, they would transform the 
whole workl into- a- paradise: The pity of it is, 
according to them, the rest of the work! Is not 
actuated by the same generous motives. Un 
fortunatelv, however, the shores of. men's minda 
ure now-a-ilays washed hy an unceasing tide of 
secpticism : and nobody's words, lest of all the 
politician's, are taken at their [ace-value, ‘Time 
was when they were regarded as sacred: you 
doubted them at your own soul's peri. But 
the well of people's faith has completely dried 
up. They had given the politicians @ very 
extensive rope. But the. politicians failed, and 
failed most miserably, in the hour of their trial 
When they wanted the people's help, they 
paraded an interminable string of noble senti- 


ments. The moment that help was given, there 
was an end to their eloquence: sometlung, 
apparently, had stuck im their throats. It 
proved, in the end, to be only a put-up job ; 
and. the truth slowly dawned upon the peopie's 
minds. ‘The politicians had once again played 
(heir Humermorial] trick—and had suceecded, It 
wis now the people's turn. 

The much-boomed war ended—as wars have 
ilways ended. It did'nt, as promised, pave the 
way to eternal peace, If anvthing, it paved the 
way to even greater wars in the furure. The 
wheel fad come full cirele ; and things renmin- 
ed just where they. were—much worse thati 
they were, ‘The wound was not healed : it was 
intensified. 

If you want me to sum up, in one word, the 
exact nature of the world’s mind just now, it 
is this: '"Disilusionment", We have lost 
all illusions: the pendulim has swung to the 
other extreme, There is no believing i any- 
thing or in anybody. The war has knocket! 
iHe bottom out of all Utopias. In the shifting 
samls of men’s minds, no structure of the 
human imagination stands firmly. The centre 
of gravity has shifted—from iütense belief to 
even More intense dis-belief, To the average 
man of today, things аге simply wel, 

Well, it lus ever been so. We always feel 
that we have dong o mighty fine thing, and 
then, lo! the truth of it flashes upon us just 
when our exultation is at. its height, Some- 
thing or other pricks the bubble of our vanity— 
and. everything is reduced to mere soap ani 
water: Deo you fancy that our world has pro- 
gressed much. since, first, it was sent rotating on 
its axis? Of progress in the real sense there 
has bemm: none. We huve been groping in the 
dark ever since the Arat man was created, or. 
as thy evolutionists would аме Н. омет since 
the first man emerged from àn- antliropotd. ape; 
Our feet don’t rest on any solid bottom. For a 
few days, a certain "epoch-making'' discovery 


E 
holds its sway, and then, like a fired rocket, 
falls to the. ground in marv-colored partieles. 
“Our little systems have their duty ; 
They have their day, and cease to bet, 
They make a slight sensation, and then dis 
appear altogether, They are like the bird that 
flies out of the dark void into the te 


barquetisg Tal and out iuto the void once. 


more. [In fact, most of otr so-callid discoveries 
are nothing ; sometimes they are even contrary 
to the truth, Finally, we come back to the 
paint from which we originally started. We 
are like the revellers iti Mr: Chesterton’s poem, 
who “went to Birmingham: by way of Beachy 


Head". and in the end did mot get t 
Birmingham. 


Vou will have guthered from all this that 
we of this earth live in -a world of make 
believe. Down here, in Long-fellow's. words, 
“ Al) things are not what they seem", We are 
all like masked figures in a patitomime; 007 
real selves are hidden from view, Не succeeds 
most who pretenda moat: alb titat is needed is 
to talk loud and push your goods in front of 
vou in a big enough barrow, Of course, there 
are some that loathe this pretence, But they 
cannot help practising it themselves ; else, thoy 
would go under. 
others use?" 
hand of good fellows amongst us mingle their 
wüters in the broad stream of human vanity. 

Such is our werkd; [ can but hope that 
sours is mutch better. T also hope that, you 
exist and that all these words have not been 
addressed to the void. Do tot, however, be 
imder fle impression that I have exhausted. all 
information relative to our orb. 


"Bur there is niatter. for a second rhyme; 
And I to this world add another tale”. 
Yours truly, 
Homo; 


“Were it not better done is- 
And so, even the still, small 
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THE ART OF USING GOOD ENGLISH, 


Help for the Writer and Speaker, 


By MrR. W. 


Sometimes a bock can be extrmordinarily 
helpful for the student, and sometimes it 
can be very confusing anil puzzling. In read- 
ing some books, the error 38 in the choice mate 
by the sindent; for when he selects a book 
which is not suitable for the kind of work he 
wants most to do, he may perhaps be delayed 
it arriving where he wishes to go to. While 
lio really good work on the art of using English 
isa waste of time for the student of this difficult 
language, it is certain that some books are very 
mach more heipful than others. And when the 
student is one whose mother tongue is not 
English, it needs all the more care to select the 
most immediately helpful works. 


LIENING ENGLISH AS A STUHENT, 


The five volümes* which have been chosen 
for this notice may all be recommended in their 
different departments us beg among the best 
available. Each one of them deals with a 
miethod of using the English language im a 
special manner. The first mentioned volume, 
on The Fine Art of Writig, is an extraordi- 
arily able and sympathetic pièce of work. 
evidently by one who is at the same time an 
accomplished scholar as well as a first-rate 
teacher. No book, of course, is equal to the 
presenee of thc living teacher; but we fcel quite 
certain that few teachers or even professors of 


“The Fine "E ef W riting : far Mose who {гаен i, 
fhe FL Robien BShipherd | (PRD, Harvard) Да 
by oe nd Compan’, prior 24. 6d. London: ani 

ew 
ү f eim mat Гонга - How fo carm оа Ып 
the pen. By Albert R: Bull, Pulilished by Sir Tanor 
| & Some Та. Тине, рсе 4s. 6d. 

The A- B. e i Shl Slory Feiling, aud Free lance 
Јов W. D. Powmunmn (with Танас ия oti 
writ imos еы, ee liehed hy Austin Royer, 
Aigats London, Price 23. 

The Art of Extempore S ous, pr, Hoe Do altain 
eucy of е By Harold Ford; MA LD, 
CL. Published by Herbert Jenkins, — Londen, 


The Ari of Preaching. alao by Нага Рой, same 
puhlisher, price si Ed. 





G. RAFFE. 


English could study this valuable work without 
obtaining material help im Шет work. It is 
evidently compiled mainly with a view ta 
assisting young teachers in their dilhenlt. task, 
so that it is not suitable for the young: айс 
in India who has only just matriculated, but 
the В.А. ог other holder of a degree will cer- 
tainly not fail to find it of we. Actually we 
believe it to have been written for use О 
American schools and colleges, but as the 
problems of teaching or learning English are 
much the same all the world over, such a line 
piece of work as this should by no means be 
neglected. Professor Shipherd wisely reinforces 
his method with the written opinions of nimer- 
ous writers of all kinds. He gives a very 
complete section full of the most definite ins- 
iructions that he can find from some of the 
world's best writers, Tf those who use English 
daily to express their minds of to carn their 
living cannot tell the student how to do it, 
Шеп, we may Ask, “who can- toll him?" 

This most orderly and careful presentation. 
commerces with a number of "axioms" and 
opens the genera] views of the fubject. li ts 
followed by a« section on "'materials’’: that is, 
the books which the student ix advised to read. 
to help him. 

Nort “methods” aro examined and hire we 
are givert reasoned and careful opinions ss to 
the value of the varions class апа lecture 
methods of teaching and learning; ‘This is thie 
fullest of the sections, and it wives, from A to 
4, the whole process of teaching English in т 
school or college, so that any young: teacher, 
who can write well himself, but is im some 
doubt about his teaching ability, can by care- 
Iul study af this work become poss essed of n 
method that has the merit of having been: well 
tested in practice over many years. ‘The only 
caution necessary is that such a young teacher 
in India must not fail to observe the vital difer- 
ence hetween teaching a linguige to those born 
in it, and to those who must acquire it later. 





THE ART OF USING GOOD ENGLISH 


АЫ 


The quick and able brains of Indian students 


will help him to overcome: this trouble very: 


soon. Dr. Shipberd’s work is aimed at putting 


the tmiversity student in command of a fair 
ability in the use of English, and there: his 


work ends. From this brilliant scholastic 
volume we may proceed to another phase of 
the-art of using English, 


AvrHoxsHIP ARD JOURNALISM. 


We can, having obtained a good command 
of English, turn it to account im order to carn 
a living or perform some. other useful purpose 
in life. In this interesting volume by Mr. 
Albert full, who is himself à versatile and 
accomplished journalist of long experience, we 
find an excellent introduction: to help those 
already reasonubly proficient in Engish, and 
who. propose to set about the further task of 
writing as a journalist, For many ressons; it 
is fur better to guin some experience аз а 
journalist rather (han try to write a book to 
begin with, Not only will the experience of 
writing апу comparatively short. length 
articles and notes give him that pecuhnr turn 
‘of his ability which is produced by the neces- 
sity of condensing his expression within .à 
given space, but he will have learned something 
useful about "the murket'" for literary work. 
Let it be said, that if a man can write at all 
passablv, amd he can obtain the essential skill 
to select the right subjects and the treatment 
of them, which the public find of réal interest, 
then he is well on the way to becoming a site- 
cessful journalist. It is not a bit of use to try 
and compel the public to read a lot of dry and 
academic material in which there is displaved 
no vital quality, That sort of thing may do 
when otic has to write a thesis for a degree, but 
it is of little further use. In short, the writer 
mist present some information, some news or 





views, in a marmer which he is certain from 


oxperiencé will be of genuine interest to a 
number of readers of the publication for which 
he is writing, 

— "Mr, Bull is an able and interesting guide. 
He has “been through the mill," himself anil, 
a4 8 book for the beginners in journalism, there 
is nothing lacking in his work. Considered 
fram the point of view of the advanced writer, 
who has already recorded some success, and 
desires further information, there mre one oF 
two points rather scantily treated. Among 


getting a. staff job > writing a short story and z 


writing, which is often z very тещи 


with freelance work, and the author's Бийя 
















these are tlu- important subjects of Dook reviews 
and drumatic criticism. We do not think it 
proper to dismiss both these iu merely a few. 
words, for often a writer who may be an 
amateur ut writing, but expert om sume patti- 
cular subject, may bé requested to write a Te- 
view. It i one thing to be fanubar with a 
subject, atl quite another to present m cam- 
petent review of a book. Consequently, we 
meet sometimes with a competent writer hand 
at work, reviewing books regularly, among | 
which there ure bound to be some subjects of 
which ke knows very little. This can be seen 
in one of the important London Sunday papers, 
to give an actual example, where a certain _ 
writer each week occupies one or two columns, 
each time on-a different kind of book, | 

Some help to the unskilled writer, an how 
to desl with a book; would be helpfa) in a work 
om journalism, and the same may be said für 
dramatic criticism. It is not easy, admittedly, 
to write good, interesting, aud just dramutic 
criticism, but often the young writer may have 
some opportunity, and a page or two devoted to 
it would probably have been useful. 

But this work is amazingly full of informa- 
tion, and ranges over such subjects asthe fornit: 
tion of style; finding a marketi writing 
articles and leaders; interviewing notables ;- 





also long ard serial stories. Then we get help 
on writing for young people ; and for wri 


| tinge 
novel; and even a littie on advertisement 





brauch of literary work. Finally the author ideals. 


methods, aud. thus rounds off a useful little 
book, which, costing less than {шее гиз, 
May very well be the meins af amma a 
hundred rupees a month in a very short time. 
This book mokes a definite attempt to help the 
young writer to find his foothold in the world 
of literattre—and to he paid for stopping there. 


WRITING SstORT STORIES. 


Now we come to another interesting volunie 
on much the same sort of sithject except that 
it lays more emphasis on the short story md a 
little less on nowspaper journalism, Mr. 
William Dodgson Bowman is not «o well-known 
by repute to us, but that means nothing, fer 
many capable journalists hardly ever sign a 
line. They are quite content to work far a qood 


the ‘dew ins here given: 
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salary, and for this they willinglv forcpo the 
üatural pleasure of seeing thom nume frequentiv 
printed as the author of som articles. It is 
evident that he is a practical jourualist, for any 
wrnrter of experience can see dt once if anyone 
who attempts to explain journalistic work 
knows what he 1s writing about, 

This volume is arranged in three parts. 
First the author deals generally with the art of 


writing. Like ull our volumes under survey, lic 
insiste on "clear thinking ss the basis of good 


writing." His comments on style and diserip- 
tion are adeguate and accurate. Then he tells 
us. something about "how to succeed os a 
freelance. journalist" which the present writer 
may be permitted to say from experience js пог 
the castest thing m the world to do, but 1t brings 
the great reward of being one's own mister, 
under the thumb of no man amd no firm, This 
book is also one for the beginner. It explains 
very clearly what the editor wants and why he 
wants it—amd how to supply him. Then he 
tells the man who possesses some special expert 
knowledge how to utilise it bv selling work on 
it th written form. The third section, ou "How 
lo write short storica," brings us to the principal 
pr of this book, and some very neeful advice 

is given on numerous points in very clear 

rud The English student who follows 





who has some 
norma] amount of natural talent ; and à good 
amount of will power to continue at tho work 
until proficient, cannot fail to gain great benefit 
from his study of the book. It mnst be 
emphasised that one of these five. books are 
works merely to be read once only and then 
pùt aside. They are all books which demand 
and ierit repeated reading, until the entire 


tontents have been firmly grasped and applied 
dm our actual practice. 


ENGLisH AND THE SPOKEN WORD. 


Not less important than writing gool English 
is the ability to speak good English, Very 
often the two facilities on together but not 
always. The present writer, through constant 
practice, is able to speak as well (or ill! as he 
can write, but this is not so with many. writers, 
even those of the first rank, Bernard Shaw, for 
example, cun speak as fuently and as interestiig- 
ly às he can write, as the present writer hus heard 
him many HON ДЕНЕ Н. СЄ, Wells, thotigh a 
very fine writer, is quite un indifferent speaker. 


This is samewhat strauge, &c Wells was 





qualified at the Royal College of Science, ani 
nattinilly had to lecture. But С. H. Shaw was 


nevera teacher of a class. He became a speaker 


because he is very argumentative and would 
never Бе quiet, because he always felt it 
necessary to express himself in every possible 
way H. G. Wells, whọ is & more personally 
sensitive man than Shaw, aud hus bad o much 
more unhappy life, seems to be ill at cose when 
speaking in public, though in private conversi- 
tion he is a fluent und convincing talker. 

Sometimes a first rate opportunity ds put 
before à voung man, just becuuse he iè known 
to be an cloquent and convincing speaker, 
Now, it is riot possible to become a good spenker 
in five minutes, Almost anv man can learn to 
speak -passably in public, with more or less 
success, but the real leaders of men) mnsat he 
more, they must be craters. A good speaker 
becomes one only bv constant practice in apeak- 
ing. It is mo more possible to learn how to 
speak from books than itis possible to |earn to 
swim or ploy cricket. Nevertheless, a good 
tencher, either personally or throngh the pages 
of a боо, may offer a mass of excellent advice, 
amil this may hasten the growth af such real 
talent os cach individual nimy possess, 

In this way we can heartily recommen thee 
two volumes by Professor Ford, who ix not 
merely a men who has written a book just to 
sell, but a teacher of experience who has put 
all hé-can in written form in order to lielp thosc 
who cannot obtain’ more from «a teacher for 
themselves. Unlike the works previously 
Mentioned, these two are not new publications, 
but they are new editions. The fact that so 
many have sold is à tribute to the value of 
them in their practicnl advice. 

His work on Extempore Speaking reiterates 
much that has been said concerning writing. In 
truth, the art of writing on paper is merely à 
mode of addressing one's thought to a distant 
audience, with the great privilege of being able 
to correct a wrong word before the message {5 
finally despatched. Amil speaking in publie is 
much the same as writing thoughts on paper, 
though the tongue must be ready and the mind 


active, for a good speaker is slways thinking 


one sentence at least ahead of his spoken | 

which he must do in order properly to frame 
his sentences. Dr. Ford very properly empha- 
sises that there is a great need for fluency of 





AN ELEGY 


ideas as well as that of Innguage. This is а 
поши to which the attention of some Hindu 
speakers may well be directed. They soan 
acquire, through their naturally retentive 
memories, a great command over the words of 
the English language, but the fluency of iden, 
amd still more important, thc orderly organic 
connection and proper atrangment of ideas, is 
net’so easily mastered, and it is in this respect 
that they sometimes fail. 

Extempore speaking, like any other art 
which seems to be dome at a moment's hotice, 
isin fact only possible after a long perikli of 
preparation in the acquisition of techrical skill. 
There must be great: skill attained us a speaker 
of words, which is. then applied to the subject 
hrought up. There must he some considerable 


IN ALABASTER 


skill attained by experience, аа ап organiser of 
ideas in general, which is then applied to the 
arrangement of the ideas. under discussion. 
With these two faculties well combined, a good 
speaker cam succeed, Dy, Ford gives a large 
amount of pointed advice in liis book, which is 
further reinforced by the later volume on the 
Art of Preaching, though this is intended man- 
Iz for the Christian preacher, the same arguments. 
apply to those who desire to use their oratorical. 
ability in any kind of propaganda. 

Both of these works have met with a very 
guod reception generally, and we can admit that 
they really deserve it. By equipping himself 
with these few volumes, for 9 matter of fifteen 
rupees, the student of English will do himself 
á great favour. 


AN ELEGY IN ALABASTER. 
By MR: A. S. WADA, M-A. 


“Tt is the combination of « many beantics and the 
perfect manner in which each. is snberdinated to the 
other, that makes ep à whole which may challenge 
comparison with any creation of the human mind: їп 
the whole world.” 

Рет, 
y, 

One of the minor tragedies of our life is that 
the realisation always falls short of the expecta- 
tion. Which husband, for instance, has found 
liis wife all that his fond imagination had Timned 
her to be while he was wooing her? Again, 
which people or country, book or play, piece of 
music or work of art has quite come up to the 
expectations we were led to form of it from 
hearsay or reading abont it? AT, all without an 
exception seemed to lack something which we 
longed to see or possessed something else which 
we would have much wished they had not 
possessed. "Vet every true rule of life has and 
must have an exception, and so this minor 
tragedy of life has an exception—and a grand 
and magnificent exception at that. And the 
exception is the ‘Taj. 


The Taj is a poem, more truly an elegy, 
composed hy some still ingtorions Gray 300 years 
ago in line and curve, instead of in rhyme and 
metre. And in these yoo years many have 
fieard of that wonderful elegy in alabaster and 
tmany more have travelled half the world across 
to scan its magic verses, but none with any 
artistic instinct or poetic feeling has ever viewed 
it without remarking how much the reality has 
surpassed the most extravagant visions they had 
formed of it from seeing glowing pictures of 
reading enthusiastic deseriptions of it. 

And wherein lies the wonder of the "Tai? 
Does it tie in the fact that iH is an open book 
written in a Inngnage which can be read off on 
the instant by all, taught or untancht, whether 
af narrow of wide sympathies and hailing from. 
enst, west, north or south? Or is it heeartse ites 
nerfect proportions, pure beauty of line, aud 
simple grandeur of conception mark it ont to be 
the chef d' oeuvre of hinman architecture * Or, is 
it because. as Havell thinks, it embodies n n 
rich sviibolism “all the melodies of the religions 
faith of India which the people had sung for 
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1,060 years im that ünclent land?" Or is. it for 
the reason that it is volume the pages of which 
arrate à tale, the greatest in the emotional 
‘compass of тоси tale of faithful Jove and 
sorrow Without end? Of is it fhe ease that it 
is more titan п mere beautiful picce of architec- 
ttire—an animated work of art which possesses 
an individuality onexampled in the sphere of 
kuman creation? Or, finally, does- the wonder 
of the Taj fie in бе fact that it stands: as a 
magnificent monument to Eternity жой 
Etheriality in a world where all else bespes 
triortality and mere mnateriality ? 

The first four qualities have combined to 
таке the Taj a thing apart, but it is the last 
two that have made it a wonder of the world. 
All other buildings ail over the world look what 
they in téality are—mere inanimate pieces of 
structure, some displaving sound architectonics 
as the Pyramids, others magnificent imagination 
ав St, Peter's, still others wonderful beauty as 
the Parthenon or subtle craftsmanship as St. 
Paul's, but they one and-all, are as dead as the 
stone or marble, wood or brick of which they 
are made. ‘The Taj alone lives, Tt alone seems 
to he a living organism possessing n soni and a 
personality almost huiman in М9 pathos and 
passion, ahnost divine in its appeal and instira- 
tion — At all times of the day and the night it 
scems to he Inid іп а deep trance, brooding over 
the Ines of something that enn never he recalled 
nor ever he replaced. But at no time is its 
unique personality more strikingly manifested 
or seen to greater advantame than at sun-set time 
when it seems to he possessed hy the very apirit 
of Sorrow, atid then in that solemn moment it 
appears to the eve of the imagination as if it 
Wére weening ond het tears. seem actually to 
aireamh down the finshed checks of its dome. 
However, H ikat the dead of night under the 
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Juminotts haze of the full moon that it presents 


& truly mystical aspect. It then stands trans- 
Rgured from а теге marble monument of 
Sorrow Inconsolable inte an enchanted ара 
ef Love Immortal. 

Again, all other structures rise solid and 





aubstantia) from the earth and rest heavy and 


firm on it, while the ‘Taj seems scarcely to touch 
the earth and we feel as we stand admiring it 
that we could stretch ont our hand and hold 
it up in the hollow of our palm, so wendrously 
ght ond aeris] its appearance is, In fact, as 
we look at it from a distance from under the 

dark silhouette of the entrance archway, a 
strange feeling creeps over us as if we were 
looking set at some earthly structure “uprear’d 
of human hands" but at some celestial creation 
"nprais'd of fairy fingers," that had by 
accident floated down to us from its higher and 
happier homeland to which, we fear, it would 
once again sour ир апі vanish like a vision. 
Verily, verily it is, as it hus been often called, 
a dreim in inarble, too bright to 12st, too wonder- 

Iul to be true. 
No, it is— 
"not an Architecture, 
Hut the proud. passion of an emperor's love, 
Wrought into living stone which — 
gleams and soars 
With body of beauty, shining soul and 

thought, 








As when some face 

Divinely fair unveils before our eyes, 

Some wer beautiful unspedkably, 

And the blood quickens, amd the spirit 
lcaps, 

And wall to worship bends the unvield'd 





While breath forgets to Kreathice— $ 
So ts the Тај", 


“SO YOU'RE GOING TO INDIA” 


хүн. 


Perhaps the first and most.impo;tant qucs- 
tiun for consideration is that of outüt. What 
і» опе Lo wiar in a tropical elinate? — 

What is wanted now-a-days for the Indian 
cold weather is with one exception exactly whut 
is wor in. England. The exception, is of 
cours, the beac-covering. But do not be per- 
suuded to take a head-piece with. you from 
Londen, Whe you reach Port Said invest a 
couple of rupees in a cheap path with helmet 
which will do for the Red Sew aud to 
land in at Bombav. You con then di 
cord if, and at any go] shop purchase 
one that is of the prevailing fashion. 
Soctety in Bombay or Calcutta prides-itself on 
being quite up tothe latest London style. The 
only difference is that suits are made of rather 
thi material thay at Home. At official or 
other functions when the soldier or sailor or 
political officer appears in uniform, the civilian 
wears the regulation frock-coat amd silk hat. 
When I say that suits shauld be made of thinner 
material than. is worn ut Home 1 ani speaking 
of Bombay and other places within the tropics. 
Remember (hat Delhi and Northern India in 
weneral are well outside the tropics, and the 
winter is really cold, The sun hes a sting in 
ithy day; but æ fire is indispensable in the evei- 
ing, and a sharp frost in the early morning is 
quite common. A warm overcoat is very 

It is as well before leaving Bombay to 
engage a travelling. servant. who can speak 
Kuglish, At any of tbe hotels a trustworthy 
intelligent man can be obtained without diffi- 
кийз. Like a courier or a dragoman he will 
eave the traveller much trouble in dealing with 
Poolies, or railway porters, and the Jehu who 
drives the nondescript vehicle which in this 
curious (sic) comtry does duty for a cab. Station- 
bonia and guards of course know English 

well. but again and again whether on the. rail- 
ways or at dawk-bungalows an interpreter will 
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ln found most valuable. Railway travelling in 
India is very comfortable, though the dust will 
permeate the best built carriages. Everyone 
travels first-class. The ordinary ticket includes. 
sleeping accommodation at night; bit you must 
take your own pillows and rugs with you. 

These will be found very useful at hotels, where 
the pillows are frequently the reverse of soft, 

and bedding, beyond sheets, conspicuous by its 
absence. In the railway сарае there is: 
always lavatory accommodation. On most of 
the mail trains there are dining cars, and there 
are refreshment rooms ut the prinċipal stations.: 
The time-tables are a little confusing. at first. 
Tlie day commences at thidnigħt, aud is divided 
mio twenty-four hours; so what we showid call) 
6-30 p.m. is shown as 17-30: Luggage, except 
the personal eflects which the traveller takes: 
with him in his compartment, is olf weighed 
and registered; and a receipt is given which 
must be produced: before the luggage is handed 
over om arriva] at one’s destination. "The 
chatgc for Inggage is rather heavy ; but the fare 
for a frst-cluss ticket is Ойу а penny à mile. 

An English sovereign can ‘be changed апу- 
where; but outside the Presidency towns 
ап English bank note wohl oniy be cashed 
with considerable difficulty, Sometimes it 
will be found that on reaching the station where 
you ате to Jeave the train your travelling 
servant only comes to oxsist you in rolline tup 
your rigs, and so on, after a tiresome detay: 
This is not lia fault, poor man. “Their class. 
passengers are: locked in- their carriages until 
their. tickets have been collected. (No longer 
the case—Ed.}. 

Hotels haye immensely improved of late 
years. ‘They are nearly always run on the 
American system, the charge being. so mach a 
ilay for board and lodging, whether you take 
all the meals that are provided or mot. Tle 
tariff is generally six rupees, or eight shillings 
s dav. (The usunl charge now-a-duve averages 
about à pound .a day —Ed ). Tt ts iust as well 
to send on à wire beforehand 10 eurage rooms: 
It is easy to have one’s linen washed anywhere | 


tut the dhoabi or laundry man oceastonally plays 


strange tricks with shirts and collars. A cate 
Һар for doiled linen is indixpensiliie to a 
‘traveller, 
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The itinerary that I am about to suggest cam 
be completed in a couple of months without ex- 
cessive hurry or fatigue: І have assumed that 
the traveller is going to the Durbar at Delhi, 
and that before leaving England he hos urranged 
for accommodation there. If he has neglected 
this. precaution 1 fear he will find no place to 
lay his head within sore miles of the Imperial 
city, I need hardly pomt ont that to se the 
whole of India in two months is quite impos- 
sible; and I have left all Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula untouüched. As visitors will 
presumably land at Bombay, and will wish to 
sec Calcutta, they will inevitably have to cover 
süme nf the ground twice over. 

To Bombay the Beautiful may well be 
allowed three days. There is much to be seen: 
but above al] things do riot omit to hire a steam 


lmuinch and visit the island of Elephanta in the. 


upper reaches of the harbour, and explore its 
famous cave-temples. ‘Two or three days may 
be spent in a trip to Poona, the old capital of 
the Mahratta empire, The journey only takes 
four hours, The railway up the Ghauts is a 
marvellous feat of eugineering. At Poma drive 
through the fascmiating city to the hill temple 


of Parbutti, whence Baji Rao, the last of the 


Peshwas, saw his vast armies shattered 
by an English force ot the battle of Kirkce 
it 1517, Етол Poona back to Bombay ; 
wid now we wil proceed straight to Delhi. 
There are several rontes to choose from; but it 


is as well to remember that the line through 


Rajputana involves a break of gauge at 
Alimedahad. We are not likely to spend less 


than a week at Delhi. The sights to see in the 
splendid city. of the great Mogul emperors are 
past computation; and T will not attempt to 
describe them. After the Coronation it would 
be as well to go further north. before making our 
way towards Calcutta. I would suggest a 
couple of days at Amritser with its polden 
temple and interesting carpet manufactories, 
and the same amount of time at Lahore. Here 
we ste the oli fortress of Runject Singh and 
Kim's gun (ín front of the museum), whose 
possession signifies dominion over India, Tf 
possible we ought to visit Peshawar and. the 
frontier, and glanee at the gloomy defiles of the 
Khyber Pass "This may occupy five days. 
Now we retrace our steps and take the mail train 
for Agra. To allow Wess than, four days for the 
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sights of tliis city of cities would be unpardou- 
able. Do wot forget to drive a few miles to 
Sicundra, tlie tomb of tbe great-emperor Akber ; 
or to visit the superb: mausoleum of Itmad-ud- 
Daolah, just across the river from Agra: Next 
to Cawnpore. One day will suffice for the mutiny 
relics—the terrible well, now surmounted by a 
graceful marble monument, the massacre Ghaut, 
or the memorial church. These things have to 
be seen, but we do not care to linger over them. 
A short journey takes uis to Lucknow; and to 





this scene of gloriotis memories we cannot dë- 
vote less than three days. Do not omit the 


tablet erected by Englishmen to the memory of 
the Sepoys who were faithful unto death in the 
great mutiny. From Lucknow on to Benures— 
the very centre and pivot of Hindoo supersti- 
tion. ‘The temples are very holy, and singularly 
repellent. The most important thine to do at 
Bebares is to take a boat and proceed down the 
Ganges from a point above the city te the 
Dufferin railway bridge. Tf the ‘streets of 
Benares are uninviting the view from the river 
of the mosque of Aurungzebe, over-looking irt 
contemptuous insolence the Hindoo shrines by 
Which it is surrounded, is a sight worth comitig 
along way to see. Benares need not detain us 
for mare than two days. 


ХІХ, 


Now we go straight to Calcutta, the great 
city of a million inhabitants which has sprung 
up under British rule on the site ofa little 
fishing village. Four days we spenil here, pot 
omitting to see the beautiful botanical gardens 
across the Hooghli. From Calcutta it is (one 
hotnden duty to undertake a journey: of about 
twenty hours to the hill station of Darjeeling, 
and gaze upon the eternal snows of the mighty 
Himalayas, Be prepared to face extreme cold 
at Darjeeling. "The gound may at this season 
hu deep in snow, In three days we are back 
to Calcutta; and it may he advisable to rest 
here fortwo days more before restiming ovr 
travels, The climate of Calcutta in January is 
peculiarly crisp and delightial; but early in 
Brun the sim begins to resume its pitiless 

ret. 

Our next halting place on our jonrney to 
Bombay is Alluhabad, unless we like to stay 
fora day at Gaya to see the wonderful Buddhist 
pillars. These are well worthy of a visit: but 
there is no hotel here. You must trust to the 


doubtful liospitality of a dawk-bungalow, Or 
Govermment rest-house; Ат Allahabad the 
chief’ object of interest is the fort of the 
Emperor Akber, now garrisoned by British 
troops, situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of the dark Junna und the yellow 
Ganges, If the traveller is wearied with his 
Journey he may now. go straight tò Bombay ; 
but I would rather take him back to Delhi, noi 
indted to stay there, but to make his way 
through the romantic chunus of Rujputana. 
Jevpur will be the first halting place; but do 
tot fail to stav for a few hours at Alwar (no 
hotel) to see the famous armoury, and the 
wonderful architecture of the Eajah's palace. 
There isa nice little hotel at Jevpur; and the 
roec-tinteid city with the palace od the winds is 
singularly fascinating. Seen by moon-light it 1s 
suggestive of fairyland. We niay spend three 
days here with great advantage ; and) on one: of 


these enjoy a delightful expedition to thean- 


cient city of. Amber and the palace of glass T 
do not know if the ordinary traveller can bind 
any accommodation at Ajmere; but if be has an 
introduction. to the railway officials, and they 
allow him the use of a suite of rooms in their 
comfortable rest-honse, s short stay dn. this 
interesting city is advisable. | 
Now we come to a place which mist on no 
gécount bé passed by. "Phat is the hill-station 
of Mount Aboo. We alight at Aboo Road 
Station, where there is s good refreshment 
room, und then drive wp the hill in a ronga ot 
curricule. ‘The road is an excellent опе; and 
the drive takes rather less than three hours. 
The scenery ds absolutely delightful; ond the 
Dilwara temples, with their exquisitely carved 
niarble roofs, are amongst the most remarkable 
of Indiam buildings. There is a good hotel on 
the hil; und we can enjovably spend two ar 
three days in this picturesque mountain retreat, 
Оп our way to Bombay we must holt at 
Ahmedabad. There is much to sce in this 
flourishing citv. There is, or sotie værs ago 
there certainly was, mno hotel; and the few 
rooms in the dawk-bungalow may be ocenpied 
But there is a refreshnient room at the milwa 
station, and though а couple of days would not 
be too long to do Ahmedabad, vet if arrange- 
ments cannot be made for passing « night here, 
it is pessible to see the chief buildings in a few 
hours’ drive. Except where I have specified 


the contrary there are hotels at all the places 


that I have mentioned. And now with the 
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shert journey te Bombay we have completed 
cur grand tur, Ifyou sid np these days and 
nights yon find that they come to u tittle 
less thun two months. . 

Ш there is suy time at your disposal in 
Bombay before the sivamer takes‘ you to England 
I recomiend one small expedition that is 
eutirely off the beaten track. "Take am eiry 
morning trait to Botivi, about un hour and a 


half from Churel Gate Street Station, und 


(lunee make Your way for abont five miles by 
o very rotigh track through picturesque jungle, 
nil wou will come (to the far-iamed: Kenhery 
caves, The name is a misnomer: The s 
called caves are im factam ancient Buddhist city” 
carved out of the solid rock. several hours. will. 
be: needed ло explore the halls of sudience, 
chapels, dormitories und tefectories, most of 
which are-orfamented with extranmlinary stone 
carvings. The visitor must take his commis- 
sariat for the day with him. This though a 
short journey will, L fear, be found a fatiguing: 
спе. The Bombay hotel people will probably: 
he able to arrange for some kind of covered. 
liudlock-eoach {гїлї orivli to the caves: but the: 
traveller will be bumped to pieces over the 
оцы tock, Онша he ds prepared to walk 
acveral niles cach way it would not be advisable 
t undertake the expedition. Cooles t0 carrv 
the luueheon basket are сизу procarable. 
Outside Bombay Harbour there i an ish 

named Kenhere. I have known visitors to sail 
to His island, and in vain ask to be shown the 
caves! | 

ХХ, 
Camping os NDIA- 

O£ all the deliglits offered by à visit to India. 
perhaps. there is попе more enjoyable than 
camp life. 1t has s peculiar. charm of its owt: 
which is difficult to convey to those who have 
never tried ii, but ii is a very real charm and 
enlike any other, There are muny varicties of 
life under convus. To begin with, (Were is the 
"Wildly Hilsrious'"—that of tlic big тёш}, 
when Indians collect in their thonsands 
some religions ohservamce bent, amd the white 
teüts.of an. English encamptnent spring "up ake 
overgrown tropical plants under a beautif 
mango topar which for the rest of the year is 
deserted by all but a few wandering men and 
beasts. Then for a week or ten days the asto- 
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nmished.old trees garc wonderingly at the trans- 
formation scene below them; their slumbering 
letves orc awakened at carly dawn by the lond 
crash of a cannon, followed by curious but iis- 
parting sounds procecding from instruments of 
various shapes borne by a partv af perambulat- 
mg men. Chu ds the signal for the tents to 
unfur| ikeir leaves, and adl] day long amd far into 
the night the irees watch the flocks of strange 
birds with brilliant plumage and gay voices 
that fintter from tent to tent, and “‘chirp and 
twitter twenty million loves," Secondly, there 
isthe "Plachlly Artistic" variety, when two or 
three tents are pitched in a small grove far from 
the haunts of men, and day after day slips 
away ina pleasant oul-of-doar existence, with 
nothing eventin! to mark the time, and vet 
without one dull moment. Bot the lest and 
mest enjoyable af all is the third variety, the 
“Purely Spartiog."" Te qnote the Poct Laureate 
оГ Виа], 

“Accented ehelter underneath the bough, 

A well-atocked jiec!, a trusty jam, anil thon 

Beside me shooting in. the wilderness 
Ah! Wilderness «were Tarmiime епу," 


Aud, if, as seems probable, the poct meant to 
indicate & shootmg-camp iu. Behar, in that most 
periect of climate, the Indian cold weather, the 
writer is most heartily in agreement with him; 
for, given a comfortable camp, well pitched in 
шш of the dew remaining fine ald mango topes 
that have managed to escape the devastating 
axe of the Opium Department's contractor for 
chests, congenial companionship, sport in plenty 
at one's very door, it is then that one realises 
in perfection the jeie de vivre. 

Of course, the objection has been mady that 
when in Indis it would bé waste of time to 
devote oneself to anything but big-gamie shoot- 
ing; but this has been satisiactorily answered 
by the etort that tiger shooting is 
both difficult nnd costly to get (unless, ol 
course, one happens to be a Roya| tourist, for 
ahan are provided dozens of tigers which ‘have 
den “ringed" for weeks previous to the shoot, 
aned have as mnch chance as if they were shut 
mp iu cares), aud also cntaila much hard wark 
ead discomfort. On the other hand, the best 
of duck shooting ja casily procurable, nnd has 
йшшу advantages. For instance, the «duck does 
not Claw nor lite, and is exevedingly good to 
eit; indeed, a жый caso gourmet hus com- 
pared a “whiteeyed pochard'*—canked 4 
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lulf-an-hour after being shot—to the famotis 
eanvasback of Delmonico, greatly to the ad- 
pueri ine demie PPS ee Een 
Sp GIN sees an йып sight- 

The jheel, the scene of the day's sport, is 
still lialf-veiled by the mists of might, and dimiy 
described through 1he gaury screen are: the 
waving weds, the ghmmenng water, the silent 
fights of spectral birds, and a phantom fleet oi 
boats drawn up to їйє shore: Not a sound 
bevond the occasional guttural note of a belated 
duck breaks the silence, and that but seems to 
intensify the ghostly silence of the fairy-scene— 
such at exquisite study im greys and silver йе 
Whistler alone could immortalise, Then, as the 
landscape changes. from grey to green with 
Eustern suddenness, the picture flashes into 
view: tal) trees which fringe the shore, a broad 
expanse of rice stalks standing dame two dect 
above the surface, and. in tlie centre of the fles] 
a sheet of water which would he open but for 
the thousands of duck squattering along the 
Bariso A glorious sight! But the sportsman. 
must stil] possess his soul m patience for ifa 
shot were fred before dle sun is high every 
angle bird would ‘he off to pastures new. ‘The 
time soon passes, however, in discussing the 
noble choia karri (so necessary a preliminary to 
à long duy's sport], and the probable bag, and 
m overhanimg the various paraphernalia, 
кїйє to à degree, and consisting of à long dug- 
out for each active participator; a heap af paddy 
Btraw, em which the shooter reclities at ese; a 
вип, а сопре і hundred cartridges: (No. 6 for 
choice), and a handful.of No. 4 wire cartridges. 
for extra long shots; and, lasthy, a stalwurt 
mállah atmeod with his ten-foot poli 

The signal for the start ts piven, the ропе" 
embark, the »allahs push off from shore, and: 
mach, taking his own line, poles silently and 
swiftly through the poddy stalks towards the 
open water. A few minutes of thrilling silence, 
and then with the first bang there isa roar of 
wings, nnd an extraordinary: sight is witness 
The blazing апп is fiterally hidden lw the 
wheeling myriads of ducks of every kind and 
Wescripton. A few more shots and the packs 
begin 1o split up, aud the business of the day 
bios d commenced. t is the prettiest spart 
imaginal ic, interesting in th: remarkable 
variety of shots which offer themselves; birds 
rising by twos and threes in front of the boat, 
ctoss-shots, and hirds flighting down thè wini 
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at the pace of an express train; and, morcover, 
it lasts afl] day long, with the exception uf an 
hour's interval for lunch and. to allow the birds 
to. settle down mid fresh ones- to come in. Such 
days are, indecd, to be written in red letters in 
life's calendar, and the rapture of them is indes- 
cribable—it iust be experienced to be fully 
renlised ; bnt, xs a feeble testimony, the actual 
details are given of a bag which was obtained 
hy four guns in two successive days, White- 
eyed. pocharils, (our hundred and seventy-seven ; 
reil-erested. pochiards, twentv-one; teal, seventy- 
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By MR, G. COOPER, A.T.B. 


The Sunday press contained parngraphs like 


tliis :— 
“British Norik Borneo (Chartered) Com- 
bury. The President (Sir West Ridgeway, 


the Vice-President, and Sir John. Hewett have 
issued to shareholders of the British North 
Bornes (Chartered) Company o circular expres- 
sing dissont with the policy of their rotlesguce 
on the board, and asking for proxies In. support 
of a motion they will bring forward that the 
annual meeting be adjourned and a committee 
formed to investigate and report. on points 
enumerated.’ “(1) | 
— While-the daily press elaborated tlie incident 
in a munner of which the following is an 
example :— | 
“A> Chartered Company's Affairs. Tt will 
probably come as a great surprise to shire- 
holders i in the British North. Borneo (Chartered) 
Company that serions dissensions have arisen 
among the directors, und that the President (Sir 
West Ridgeway), Vice-President, and Sir John 
Hewett are opposed to the poliev of their 
colleagues, who number four, The difference 
of opinion arises from the change of policy in 
dealing ‘with the accounts, as. shown in the 
report, but the moment ts also considered) appar- 
tine for reviewing the financial policy of the 


dn "Sunday Expreri'' ogbh November, 1925. 


simplicity ; but, after making allowances for the 
















five; cotton teal, thros; gadwall, шше: 
shovellers, six; pintail, "tar: whistling teal, 
two; saup, two d bill, one; and sui : 





cite, total, nix hundred and ndo, Рофи 
арен. 
The aleve-mentioned bun-vizant has. toll us 


how to conka wild duck. ‘Just drag your duck — 
enee slowly through, the kitchen. in front ET 
hot, ¢hear fire." "Phe recipe is heroic in its 


exaggeration induced by an Eastern sun, it may 
be admitted that the fundamental iden. is correct. 


past, amd accordingly gt i$ pronaseil that a com- 
mittee be constituted to curry throngli u- special | 
investigation, With this object in view the | 
President aud his two colleagues on the: board 
solicit proxies in their favour, and they. will 
moye an adjournment of the gencral meeting. 
Such a request ns is made by the president 
синни be ignored by the shareholders, aml we 
recommicnd them to aign the provics in favour 
of him wold his colleagmes,""(+! 4 
These activities were, no doubt, im some 
measure due to the necessity af passing the 
dividend—altheugh that has never been a rich 
cnelikl—hut «urelv. the suggestion that the 
pesilinn strprised the shareholders was tants- - 
mount to inferring that. they had taken | no 
interest im the Company's affairs and history. 
Now a further development has taken place. 
‘The press of July aoth contained -the official 
report of the Seth half-wearly meeting, which 
тєшї дв under:— : 
“British North Rerveo (Chariercd] Company, 
The 87th half-veurly meeting of de Rritish 


E "Daily Eepiver’’ seth November, M. 
i The recent’ figures are 7 — 
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North Borneo (Chartered) Company was held 
vesterday in London. 

Anjor-Generg] Sir Weill Malcolm, K.C.B., 
DSÖ., (President), said that combining the 
figtires for London and Horneo they. found. that 
the total receinta for fhe year amounted to 
f440,342, which, with the exception of тозо, 
was the highest figure ever reached in the history 
of the Company. Не therefore considered that 
he was justified in saving that when ther coan- 
sidered tlic state of trade in many parts of the 
world, and the disorganisation of the important 
Chinese markets, which especially affected 
Sandakan Residency, ther hal canse for satis- 


faction. Expenditure over the samo perio] 
amounted to £323,236, giving a surplus of 


firyz.T07, ms against £107,236 їп тоз. 
“Such reports.as they had for the first part 
of the current vear showed a furtlier substantial 


expansion: it revenig, notably in cttstoms 
receipts, That seemed to indicate further 


improvements im Не ртокрегіу and purehasinz 


power of the people, which conld mot fail to 
be beneficial to the country and also to the Com- 
pany. Tt meant, indeed, an improvement in the 
property of the Shareholders. 

"Tn 1625 North Bornes had exported five 
Himes the quantity of rnbber it exported in. 1915, 
mid last year rubber renresented two-thirds of 
the valie òf all exporta! That showed how 
important it wis that ther shoni йота ther 
caill to attract and assist other forms of tropicsl 
prodtce. 

""lhere wers-inüiceations that others besides 
themselves were beginning to realise the perssihi- 
lities of British North Homer. 

‘The report and aceonnts were manimousde 

And ate n more illrmminating report: of these 
lines :— 

NIEMAND ror Youxonn Trexctors. 
halders tole weatnsh foro elderly ттен. 

"Cin the motion for the re-election of (wo 
directors nt vesterdav’s menting of the Tiritisth 
North Borneo (Chartered) Comnatny п. stimre- 
holder proposed the rejection of the resolution 
He said the shurcholders wanted some younger, 
more virile, aggressive, and ct-ahend directors, 
ond with all die tespect he did not think thot 
the twn members who came tp for re-election 
Were an asset to the Company. 

“This view found: warm. snnpart among the 
shareholders, and.on a show of hands the re- 
election of Sir West Ridgeway was defeated. 


AXhare- 
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The directors presseil fir а poll, the result of 
which will be annoticed at the adjourned 
meeting of the Company in « fortnigtit's time. 

‘There was a large show of hands against the 
re-election of Sir John Hewett, and the Chait- 
man said that as that was the case he had Sir 
John's: authority to withdraw his mame. 

Sir West Ridgeway who served in the 
Afghan War in 1878-50 and has since held 
important appointments in the Diplomatic and 
Colonial Services, was born in 7844, He is 
a director of several rubber companies, being 
Chairman of four of them 

Sir John Hewett, who served in the Indian 
Civil Service and was Licutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces from roo7-23, was born 
in 1824. He gives his recreation as Cricket," 

(Daily Mail—aoth July, 1026), 

To the general public, no doubt, to whom 
the coumtry- itself has always been one öf allur- 
ing mystery and romantic fable, these little 
troubles wil) come os. something of a disillusion. 
As, however, the territory is one which in the- 
net far-dlistent future will play an important 
tole om the stage of Far-Eastern politica, it їз 
perhaps a3 well for the attention of that public 
to be drawn to it, even by incidents of this 
nature. 

The British North Borneo (Chartered) Com- 
pany was formed in 189r, and the present 
capitalisation is ns umler:— . 


1,852,186 In Ordinary Shares. 
1,640,860 ae 5%, Deboutures, 
28:05606 u 4, Certificates. of 
| Indebtedness. 
161,366 ,, ‘Treasury Notes (at 11 Газ Газ). 
$4,170) a Deposits 
making the no memm total of £3,825,718, 


Al ila foundation,—or. shortly -after—qwmder 
the title of. "The. New Ceylon" was published 
Joscph Hatton's more or less official descrit- 
Hon—"from officia! and other exclisive informa: 
tion" the title page states—anl the rosy can 
parisons he makes with the teihheuring island 
of Java prove how high ray the hopes of the 
pioneers : — r3 

"In twenty-five vears the new system 
madropied the revenue, paid off the seer 
hanged the vearly deficit to a large vearly sir- 
pins, trebled the trate, improved the administra 
Hon, diminished crime and litigation, gave 
peace, seenritv and affluence to the peonle, 
combined the interests of European ani Native, 
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unl, more wonderful still, nearly doubled ап 
Oriental popiilation, (4) and gave contentment 
with the file of their foreign conquerors to ten 
milliong of a conquered Missulman race. The 
only English aim it did not attain was, what 
the Dutch. hd no wish to secure—the religions 
&md mtelleeual elevation of the native.” 

Further ón lie says :— 

“Authoritative reports, surveys by experts, 
and scientific: analyses of soils demonstrate be- 
yond dispute that Imtish North Borneo offers 
advantages to planters and colonists not sur- 
passed by the most favoured and popular 
countries of the tropic." 

After forty-two years the trade figures of tliis 
Eldorado wérc:— 


Revenue £357 404 
Expenditure H 34,779 

- Imports 770,087 
Exports 1,273,485(5]). 


ind the amount! of outside capital expended enti- 
hot he accurately calculated. Much of tt got 
little better return than thè ill-fated "manganese" 
proposition in Marudi Бау. Its tobaceo planta- 
tions were, although finally moderately. success- 
ful, built up on a record of repeated disasters. 
When rubber "boomed' last it was left more 
or jess to “nurse the baby", 
development work in nearly half a century may 
be- considered nezHgible—rso miles of railway 
miming along the coast line ond about joo miles 
of rowds of various kinds, mostly third class. 
Tt is difficult to make just comparison ir 
this ¢nse, because no other tropical chartered 
territory was ever developed tinder quite such 
favourable conditions of climate, products anid 
communications, The nearest that can be 
found would be the Royal Niger Co., whick 
received its charter a year later, and surrender- 
ed to the Crówn twenty-five years ago a4 terri- 
tory itt every respect bettor surveved, developed, 
ond administered than the British North Borneo 
Company cay claim to control to-day. "That 
territory, too, possessed a far worse climate and 
covered sx very much larger ores. Strangely 
enough, the late Governor-General of n 


dal The latest figure& for British North Horne are 
352, Baj 
(4) The, prewar [tyra figures were 7 — 

Revere (10207 

Expendimre 555.491 


inp INE 


The amount oi. 


was for a short time Governor of British sz 
Borneo, but in his many references to the East 
it cannot be: traced that he has ever favourably 
introduced the subject of that district's progress, 
There must be some reason for the backward 
condition of British North Borneo and it docs 
not appear, from the publications of the Coti- 
pany themseives, that any blame cun аас {0 
the climate or the qmatüral reseürces of the 
country. Where, then, can it-be looked for bat 
ir the udiministration? ‘The record of this 
Compatiy, in fatters econonile, jà a steunga mix- 
ture Of hidebound conservatism and ‘wanton 
caprice Tach new Governor with new ideis, 
cach new Resident anxious to make @ name at 
tle expense of his predecessor's, these are diffi- 
culties that every, tropical colony has had tà 
contend with. "Phe others, however, have had 
the weight of commercial opinion—unofficial 
though it might be—to contend with, and s 
modus vivendi has been arnved nt, 
seems to have been hut a happy hunting ground 
for: the faddist in. red- tape, who resents tho 
opinion of the expert, oven in matters of which 
he is entirely ignorant. 

may be quoted : 
(1) In building the one small rail wy Ше 


opinion of thé surveevor and engineer” 


in charge was overruled by political 
officers, with a result that contint- 


ally recurring experditure has been 


involved owing tà "wash-outs in the 
Padas Gorge. 


(o) The State Bank, for which the services: 


of professional men were specially 


engaged, was looked npon by the 


Treasury Department as within their 
sphere, and 28 2 convenience whereby 


the consequences of errors in. estje 


mates might be temporarily avoided 
by loans (bearing по тр) ont of 
deposits. ‘These ¢ 


been utilised for the benefit of 


account holders in the period of 


financia] strimgeney What immeditely 


preceded the Stevenson restriction. 
Such a use of the funda 


scheme. 
would have been donble advantage- 


os fo the state, in that immigration 


wna practically suspende, and tlie 
RACES of maintaining the 


of the agricultural poptilation: ü mu 


one. However, the influence of the 
pormunert official won the day. 


Romvo. 


Two instances of this 
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‘Nor hus the removal of the Government 
headquarters four (imes been conducive to con- 
tinnity in the administrative policy, quite apart 
from the expense involved, and it is to be hoped 
that the publicity that will be obtained as the 


| m 
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result of the present controversy will produce in 
the end a condition of affairs under which this 
rich und beautiful territory can. develop its ré- 
sources ОП bound economic lines, | 


CHINA'S HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


By Me. F, Hapianp Days. 


Tt would be a long nnd fascinating story to 
write of the holy mountains of the world: of 
Olympus and the Himalayas where Zeus and 
Indra sojotirued: of Биш where Jchoval 
commmuned with Moses: of Hiro where Gabriel 
appeared hefore Malimmmeid, nnd of mountains 
Ні Јата and other countries which were wor- 
shrpped- as gods and goddesses, | 

“Twill Hift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help" ts full of wisdom, for 
Tumy religions lenders have withdrawn from the 
valleys and plans, from the cities and. towns 
to ascend alone some mountain where Invine 
Light has been poured upon them. Tt is not 
difficult to conceive why ‘certain mountains are 
holy. ‘Their beauty, strength, serenity, their 
lnfty approach to Heaven téclf, their great heads 
crowned with stars, or catching the glow of 
dawn and stinset would be mote than enough 
te stir the imagination and reverence of those 
susceptible to the beautiful. 

We ‘are told that if we have faith we car 
remove mountains: If we have wisdom as well 
as faith we shall jeave them in all their glory, 
for the holy mountains of the world have 
brought jov and not sorrow. "Phey hawe been 
wind-swept,. cloud-hrowded altars where the 
Gods have communed with men, We realised 
these things hindreds of vear ago more clearly 
than we do now, Many have lost for ever the 
inner meaning of a holy mountain, "Phe old 
enchantment of am atncieut peak, rich in divine 
tradition, conveys nothing, md instead of 
gesociating it with peace and happiness we some- 
times talk of "a moimtain of trouble," 

China's far-flung Wall lias not kept out the 
ted. tide of revolution. The Dragon ‘Throne. 
once a power to conjure with, ts now no more 


[LS 





,battle-erv. We turn 


than an empty, dusty seat. The ‘Imperial 
palaces in the Forbidden Purple City are 
deserted. The imposing names of those halls, 
gates, doors, columns, such as Supreme 
Harmony Нац, Glory of Virtne Sigu-posts, 
emphasise the tragedy that has fallen upou the 
capital of the Flowery Kingdom. Ne light 
shines upon the marble sundial in one of the 
courts. No Emperor asenda at dawa thu 
Temple of Heaven to plea for the welfare of 
his people. Gone are the mandarins, the 
simplicity of Confucius, the profundity of Tao, 
the love. of art and poetry. The Chinese 
Dragon,” whose existence depended on ancient 
tradition, was smitten by the Manchus, 
assaulted by the Republic and finally slain tw 
the hammer and scythe of Karmkhan who waits 
to claim China as the “Ren Sister of the Rust." 
to-day fron her conflicting generals, from 
stillents shouting for "'freedom'' and from 
&peetaeled Chinese wirls Screnming- their Red 
Ve lo those peaceful dava 
when men lived by ihe ethical wisdom of 
Confucius, bv the teaching of Buddha, or 
followed after devout Taoists who spake of the 
Elixir of Life. The Chinose Dragon was then 
a symbol of might and glory. He gave his 
countenance to the Emperor, hig name to the 
Monarch’s throne. He who reigned in China in 
those. days was not known as. Emperor of the 
Celestial Kingdom tut as tle Ruler of All-Relow 
the-Sky, and he received this dignity not of his 
own strength and wisdom but becanse he 
derived his power and authority from the 
Supreme Deity, Vast-Heaven-Above-Ruler, The 


"The Evoletien of the Dragon, hv G Rifo Smith: 








| were claborate. Tt was- to 


CHINA'S HOLY MUUNITAIN 


Emperor sought advice from his ministers, tut 
m a much more real sense he depended upon 
the guiding hand of China's God. He was to 
be found on ‘Iai Shan, the Holy Mountain, and 
oniy the Emperor could commune with him. 
The origin of that belief is shrouded in 
mystery. AID we know is that from ancient 
tines T'ai Shan was considered to be the one 
spot in Ching where the Supremo Being brought 
peace and prosperity to the country, ‘There is 
uo record of "a still, small voice, no hint of 
a swift vision of Hie face ond form, Indeed, 


the first reference to a Chinese Emperor’ s: 


escent of ‘ai Shun wis-sinister, ‘There was 
great secrecy about the ceremony, and those 
who accompanied the Monirch mysteriously 
died after witnessing the Emperor's invocation. 

À muiber of pravers addressed tò T'ai 
Shun's God have heen preserved and ther 
reveal ‘the religious conception not ol ane 
man, but of a people; not of an epoch, but of 


many centuries.’ The following is the prayer 


of Chen "sung announcing his accession to the 
throne in the tenth century : 
UO god, von bring to birth: all things which 


shall reach maturity, and you keep concentrate 


within yourself oll supernatural energy, "Vou 
are the perpetual symbol of the бази 
territory; you sssure to ull peoples and things 
peace and calm; and a thousand generations 


have verily found in you thelr support. Now 
i L by right of heredity, have been invested with 
! the supreme power, With respect [ accomplish 
"le sacrifice and recite the Prayers, O gad, 


will vou enjoy the one anid lend ear to the other : 
ahl my denasty ''4 

It was during tlie reign o£ this pious Emperor 
that the famous Letters froin Heaven, alleged 
Communications from the Supreme Being, were 
found on ‘Mai Shan. They were inscribed on 
jade tablets, buried on the Sacred Mountain ani! 
the Jade Temple built in their honour, Sith a 
Manifestation of divine — blessing — ünturalle 
impressed the people of China. Petitions were 
sent to Chen Tsung imploring liim to offer à 
special sacrifice on the Holy Mountain, and on 
Edict was issued decreeing that the desire af 
his people would be fulfilled. 

Preparations for this great visit to Tai Shan 
| bea joyous as well 
ae n devomi ceremony. ‘There were hands of 
+d Chear Miror, hy Floreoce Aynscongh, 
-tTa Chan, Manogruphis ilun Cule Chingdi, by 
Попал Chavantes B 


i | | 
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sunguig aud dancimg women, bells uud “sonorous i d 
stoncs , amd tho Lhmperial Message wus writteti 

оп jade tablets and filled with gold. On the 

пррошіні дау a long imposing procession left 
the palace at Pien Liang. While the Son of 
Heaven sud twenty-four oficials ascended the 
Holy Mountain women sang and danced. The 
Emperor wore a special robe, and strings of 
pearis adorned his cap, for the pearl wus con- 
sidered to be the mystic symibol of life, When 
р 


' 
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he approached the altar the singing and danc 
ceased, Thousanda of eyes were fixed upari a 
tiny figure of the. Emperor on the motntain — 


peak. In silence they watched him seal the 
box containing his: message:and place it within 
a stone coffer, They saw a cup reverently raised 
and knew that the Son of Heaven had partaken 
of the sacrificial wine. He moved toa great pile 
oi wood. Fire leapt into the night sky, and 
with the apword tush of flame thousands at the 
mse of the mountain shouted und danced and 
sang. lt must have been a wonderfnl spectacle, 
ior as soot us the pyre wus lighted myriads of 
torches glowed from peak tobase. Guards stood 
on the Pilgrims’ Read, thy ancient way to the 
summit of D'ai Shan, and handed down a tablet 
inscribed in red, and birds and wild beasts, 
sent us offerings, were released. China's God 
had been pleased to accept the. sacrifice offered. 
hy his divinely appointed ruler, for a violet 
cloud hovered over the altar and a yellow tighi 
shone from the sacred coffer, We ure told that 
when the: sum rose npon that memorable soene 
the disc appeared doubled and “a clond of 
five colours floated above.’ a 

More than nine hundred years have passed 
since that sacrifice was performed, and the’ oli! 
codtly ceremonies have been abolished. Somè 
thing more than. physical change has fallen проп 
Mai Shan, for ‘that mountain has mow lost its 
menotheistie — significance To-day women 
ascend the Eastern Peak, prostrute themselves 
before Pi -Hia Yun (Chun, Goddess of the 
Colótired Clonds, and pray to her for offspring. 
The péople, with no Emperor to intercede- for 
them, invoke lesser spirits, and сш for. length 
of days or for restoration óf evesight. T'ai 
shan, once the voice of China's God, the -iver 
of life snd prosperity, Lecame in course of time: 
the Pince of death. "Ihe mountain still übotinids - 
with monuments and shines ind: temples, but 
its spiritual glory lias passed away, Dark clouds 
have fallen upon Chinn and the power of her 
Holy Mountain gone for ever, | 
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THE AVATAR. 


By Nir. R. D. PAUL; MA: 


Under this arresting title the ‘Christian 
Literature Society for India have published the 
second of the series ef. Indinn Studies, planed 
by that Society under the scholarly editorship 
of Dr. A. J. Appaswamy, The author i$ Mr, 
V. Chukkurai, В.А., H.L,, formicrlv élitor of 
the Christian Poltrioi, Mr. Chakkarai is known 
throuchout India a5 aon ardent nationalist ; but 
to the majority of non-Cliristians: who kuow him 
only gs a politician, his intense devotion to- Jesus 
Christ will perhaps be a surprise. 

The origin of the book is: somewhat interest- 
ing. Early in tlie. year 1922, there wis begun, 
in the columns of the Christian Гато of 
Madras, a controversy on the question of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. 1t hegan with a letter 
{rom a correspondent who sought to make a 
distinction between. an incarnation and ац 
Avatar, and who tusintuined that Jesus was an 
incarnation of God but not an datar of God. 
Incarnation was taken to memi God manifesting 
Himself in a particular man, while Avatar was 
taken to mean God Himself comme down and 
iting a man. The validity of this distinc- 
tios was questioned by the editor of that paper - 
while the correspondent's.attack on the Divinity 
uf Jesus incited others to write against it. A 
volume of letters from. all over South Indio 
poured in, showing thereliw. that. the whole. af 
the Indian Christian Community was moved, 
For the first time in its history the Indian 
Christian community was provoked inte thinking 
nbout the very fundamentals of its teligious 
belitis, These letters were however mostly 
destructive in their nature. ‘The need for sone 
constructive thinking cn the subject was patent ; 
und Mr. Chakkaral, as editor, began a series af 
articles wiiler tle caption, ‘Is Jesus the Avatar 
of Goad: a series whith ran to nearly à 
hunie articles, though latterly under ifer- 
cnt headings... The present book is a collection 
of these articles carefully revised by the mithur. 

This accident that the book is a compilation 
of articles written during a controversy has Jed 
to a tather curious result, In that controversy, 
it was armned that the Gospel according to St. 
John was not ‘historical,’ and that it shonld not 





Gospel was wholly left out of account; 


be used to prove any ‘fact’ For example, whet 
discussing the question whether Jesus did br dill 
wot claim to be the son of God, it was argued 
that any words of Jesua fownd in the Four 
Gospel shotild not be used in support of thi: pro- 
position that be iid so claim ; because, if was 
argued, the words put in the tni th of ] pests m 
that Gospel Were not these actually spoken by 
him, but are merely coinages by St: John put by 
hun in the mouth of Jems. The controversy 
was carried om on this basis and tlie Fourth 
This tus 
mute the present book Incomplete, If the {кюк 
hmi been written iw any other cireunistamces 
the Fourth Gospel would have heen freely teed 
At least, just as the writer devotes a chapter to 
Jesiis in the Synoptic Gospels, he would very 
naturally have devoted a chapter to fesis as 
depicted ig the Fourth Gospel. And on sich a 
subject ss the Avatar of Ci] in Jesus, the 
Fourth Gospel, the ""f»uanakasda of. Christian 
Sadhana'" se the author calla it, wohl hove: 
helped the. author tromendonisly ;- not oily as 
being one of the earliest expressions of the: 
Christian experience of Jesus but also as ome of. | 
the most valuable. Rut from this our author 
has been sadly excluded by the above mentioned 
circumstances. 

Rut even so, we have here an excellent book, 
valuable as one of the very first attempts to 
interpret. in terms of Indian thought the fact 
atid the experience of the Incarnation. It is. 
not a mere philosophical speculution. ‘The 
author is one on whom the fact of Incarnation. 
has impinged with romarkuble effect ; one whn 
has found in his own conscious experience Tests 
an /lvgiay of God ; on everliving presence; п. 
power oble to save fram sin, This experience 
it is that the author attempts to interpret. to 
others in terms intelligible te the Indian mid: 

This being so there is nothing in the hook 
to witch the most orthodox can take exception. — 
It is the Church's oft-iterated: position that iss 
мси to be defended and explained. 

But this very thing is likely to discredit the 
book in the eyes of a certain class of Hindus. 
One fancies cusily what Maheshchandra Ghosh, 


SUS THE AVATAR 





the Christianity-Specialist of Bengal will say 


about the book. He will not believe a 
ord of the experience that is described 


in the book, He will want philosophical argu- 
ments to prove that Jesus sas the Avatar of God. 
That Christian experience right down the cen- 
turies lias found him. so will hardly make any 
appeal to him. That, in the Christian consctows- 
ness, Jesus hes been found to possess all the 
attributes of God. and that the God of the 
Christians is a being very like Jesus, will be ax 
argument tmacceptable to people like him. By 
curious perversions he and а set of people would 
detract even from the human personality of 
Tesns and would fuin make him out to he a very 
imperiect man. "To such the book will be a 
veritable stiimbling-block. 

But to those who are willing ta accept 
evidences abont an experience as they would 
have evidencat abot a concrete occurrence ; 
std to those who are prepared to concede that 
spiritual experience is a surer guide to the 
perception of spiritual truth than mere intellec- 
tual speculation, the book will make a sure 
appeal. | 
"The book begins with à statement of the 
problems of the Incarnation, The question who 
or what Jesus is has got to be answered by 
tking into account the religious foundations àf 
our experience of Him; and not bv mere specula- 
tive thought. Right through the centuries, 
Christological speculutians fave arisen out of 
е constraining necessity to give expression to 
the Chureh’s experience of the living Christ 
Hence the first step in the attempt to understand 
the nature of this person of Jesus Christ із to 
analyse the experience of Him recorded by the 
earliest of his Bhakias in the New Testament 
The presentation of Jesus in the first three books 
of the New ‘Testament, called together the 
Synoptic Gospels—the earliest record we have of 
the earthly fife of Jesus—is first examined. 

The humanity of Jestis is next taken tp. 
Jesus-is the only person in history in Whose case 
there has been any need (o emphasise the fact 
that He wasa himan being. At the same time, 
‘His hmmanity ia as ‘transcendent and mysteri- 
ous ша His Divinitv." For example, Jesas 
praved ; but his prayer life was mot a confession 
af imperfection, the expression of a conscious 
ness of falling short, as it is in all imman beings. 
The purpose of our Lord's prayer is "eergpped 
up in impenctrable light." But one thing is 


clear, namely, that it was intense, unique and 
intimate communion with God snd n self- 
consciousness of am intimate relationship with 
Him. 

Similurly the déath of Jesus was not like the 
death of other human beings. 14 possessed, trot 
only for Jesus" disciples, but to- Jesus. 
Himself, a peculiar significance, Jesus fale all. 
throigh his life that (:) his denth was & noces 
sary sequel to; His life; (2) it was mot the 
inevitable end of life (as it is im the case Df 
other human beings) but a veluntar laying 
down of it; (3) it was rot imposed on Him 
by His enemies; and vet, (4) in spite af the 
inner compulsion Which drove to His 
death, the intensity ef the horror und grief: 
that everwhelmed him as it drew near is 
something mysterious. The comsciousness that 
His death waa ivtimately connected with. the 
real accomplishment of the purpose of His 
life, thy establishment of the Kingdom, and His 
claim that He is giving His life a ransom, for 
many ; and that it was to be the opening of 
a chunnel in the heart of man whereby Divine 
Bhakti flowed into the history of Humanity, this 
consciousness makes His death absolutely 
different from the death of every other human 
being. | | 

Thirdly, the sinlessness of Jesus is another 
mysterious clement in His humanity. The 
sinlessness of Jesus is nota proof of or the result 
of His Divinity; but is clearly an item. of His 
humanity. Humanity as we Know it iB of 
course, not sinlese, but Jesus by His sitilessness 
hes shown ts that the norm of humanity (бв. 
«inleasuess, |^ 
Fourthly, the miracles af Jestts form another 
torious item of His human life. They are 





ni 


intimately connected with his life and. form an- 


integral part of it. Thoy were performed by 
Jesus purely out of love: In their performance, 
He required the. co-operation by faith of the 
persons on whom they were performed; and 
their performance cost Him much effort. And 
Jesus pointed out that the tmiracles were 
manifestations of the operations of the Kingdom 





of God, and were to be prerogative of all those — 


who are members of it. 

So much for the mysterious humanity of 
Jesus, as depicted in the Gospels, Now follows: 
an examination of the experience of the early 
Bhaktias, as related in the New Testament, "The 
first great experience to be reckoned with is 
the effect of the Pentecost. After this occur 





rence, the coming of the Holy Spirit as it is 


called, we find that great transformations of the 


moral character were effected. It is clear in. 
éyery page of the New ‘Testament that the 


disciples felt. that their Lord, whom they Had 
seen facend to heaven, пай not left them, but 


by some anysterious process had come back ia 


live in their hearts: The question therefore 
‘arises, whet is the comnection between the Holy 
Spirit and Jesus? This is answered with the 
startling proposition: The Holy Spirit is Jesus 
Christ Himself taking. His abode within us. 
This is cleariy against the accepted notions of 
Western theology, Yet, in the New Testa- 
ment, the name of the Holy Spirit which wus 
energising in the Christians, füactuated. between 
Spirit of God and Spirit of jesus. St. Paul 
expressly identifies the Lord with the Spirit. 
This wes in accordance with the spiritual 
experience of the early Christians. They felt 
that this dynamic, this consolator was Jesus 
Christ come back into the world of men. Aud 
‘yet the fact remains that the Spirit anil Jesus 
‘gre not identical. The Spirit has definite fune- 
‘Hons te perform. Tt is evidently, in its nature, 
beth personal and impersonal, In the Fourth 
Gospel, the Spirit is represented ив the Consoler, 
the great Guru; and Revealer, he: the Spirit is 
endowed with the attributes of a personal 
consciousness. In the Acts И wouid seem to 
be regarded:as а kind of influence or force, In 
the carly Chirch no mun was a Bhakta who lind 
not received the Spirit, The Spirit is the organic 
principle of Christian life and thought. The 
Spirit has vet another function. He i& the 
witness, the Saksin. The Spirit that we know 
of in Christian experience talks of the things of 
the Lord and reveals them, As the witness of 
the Spirit takes us heyond itelf, it would follow 
‘fiat it is not the object of worship. Nowhere 
de (he New Testament is there any injunction 
dhat the Christian shold pray to orf worship 
‘the Spirit: and іп the early Church no worship 
«y prayer is offered to the Spirit. He is, ав it 
Were, the ambassador of the exalted Lord, and 
onle displays His will and activity. 
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The second great experience fo be peckoneil 
with is this most. outstanding feature of 
Christian experience, that we can no more think 
of God without Jéesue Christ than we can think 
of Jesus Christ without God In Christian 
experiente, Jesis is the very image of God, and 
God Himself Jesus exercised the prerogatives 
of Divinity even during His earthly lifes ated 
exercised them by an inherent nicht: not by a 
derivative. right or commission. Here {в the 
refutation of the argument based on a distinction 
between on Avalar und ап incarnation. Jesus 
was mòt o person to whom God pave certain 
powers; but He was God Himself. As proof of 
this, the right which Jesus exercised in bestow- 
ing on man the toye of God and to display this 
love as the deepest nature of God, and as the 
regulative principle af God in relation to inen— 
this fight was found by the earliest Phakiar ta 
be not un external thing bestowed on Jesus, bui 
gs it were the very lite blood of Ни being, 

In the expression of these experiences of 
Jesus їп their fives, the early  Bhaktas were 
no doubt ‘aftuenced by Jewish tllonglit and 
Greck philosophy. After an examination how 
far these Influenced them, the author deals with 
the two tdeas of Immanence and Transcendence, 
and points ont how these aré reconciled m the 
Incarnation of Jess; and closes the book with 
a suinthary of the couchrsious arrived at in the 
discussio. 

‘The book is 2 valuable owe. It i5 one of the 
first attempts to think out the fundamentals of 
Christian belief in the light of Indian thought, 
with the background of Hindt religious experi- 
ence, and with an eye to what ideas Hinduism 
can give towards the clucidation of the Christian 
mysteries, But the greatest value of the hook 
lies im the emphasis it places on Christian 
experieuce as a stre, if not the sole, basis of- 

Cliristian philosophy. No «ane who has not 
experienced Jesus in his own life, no one who 
has not felt His canstraining love and His over. 
whehming power in his own spiritual experienec 
can speak with any authority on the Incarnation 
and its kindred problems. 
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NEW ERA IN HYDERABAD. 


Pror. G. R. ABHYANKAR, B.A., LL.B. 


The ultimatum which was sent to His 
Exalted Highness scents to have a very good 
effect. The Nizam climbed down. The firmati 
issued about limiting the exaction of the ob- 
noxious levy of Nazarana -shows that the 
screw ts pinching: The secoud firman tssued 
about hearing all complaints through. depart- 
mental ‘heads and not directly as before also 
points that decentralisation гі attempted to be 
introduced in: the State, Lord Irwin is dealing 
with the situation with a firm hund though 
covered with velvet gloves, No fuss ie un. 
necessarily created and apparent formalities are, 
sernpitlousdy respected. The creation of Sir 
Kishanprasad as the figure-head of the adminis- 
tration indicates the same policy, We are 
however glad that strong men from ontside are 
unported ito the State asrvice to correct the 
abuses oof the administration — Lieut.-Col. 
Chenevix Trench as the heal af the Revenue 
and Police Department, Mr. Taskar of Coorg 
‚вв Revenue Secretarv, Mr. Rustomji гав. ‘the 
head of the Custome amt Mro Armstrong as the 
head of the Police are no doubt very capable 
officers and we fervently hope that they will 
bring order ont of chaos, We have however to 
point out that à mere substitution of u foreign 
agency for the domoralised local service would 
not bring about complete satisfaction, His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam has shown himself 
sharmitghl> inconsiderate a a ruler capable of 
holding the scales even in his State. By his 
higotry, by his moslem rcuthusiasm, by his 
Anti-Hindn inclination anil rapacions policy he 
hes mode himself thoroughly odious. to his 
nus Ninety per cent of the population of 

Hyderabad sre Hindos and thyy all feel ns 
though thev were aliens in their mother land. 
The Government of. Lord Irwid lias: heon:show- 
ing to this exalted despot more attention and 
more politeness than his deeds deserve. Be 
that ТЕ may the central fact which is to 
be noted is that the administration nmust be 
national in character, It is mot so ot present 
in Hyderabad, The tenor of the present 
changes docs not indicate that the attention of 





the Government of Tndin: has been drawn to the 
teal grievances which are harassing people at 
large in the dominions of the Nizam. They 
are abont the judiciary, the Star Chamber 
Character of the Court of Wanls, the police 
silministration and education, Government no 
donbt have invited Mr, Justice Riley to preside 
over the Pinga. Commission but the High Court 
of judicature at Hyderabad is manned by 
judges chown more er less on: comma 
grounds. Out of seven judges ounlv one i 
à Hinds. The personal law of the Hindu 
subjects, nearly oo per cent. of the popu- 
Intion, is heme administered by this High Court 
every day and it is extremely strange to find 
that only one judge has been appeinted who is 
conversant with the customs, rights: and ideas 
of the Hindy popolation- Drastic changes arc 
necessary, Цу the first place the judges must 
be all qualified and secondly there must be a 
due proportion of juges who may be cafled 
experts ani] who muy be able to adjudicate im 
cases reluting to various aspects of hw. Na. 
body моши advocate thut there should be a 
complete elimination of the mostent clement on 
the Bench. But regard being had to the nature: 
of litigation tie present proportion deserves 007 
by coinpletely reversed, This eu) ms 

equally. tà the whole of ihe subonti | 
cary which is manne! purely оп communal 
busts. The every day life af the population 1 in 
the Hyderabad State is materially effected hy 
the judiciary as is the case in every: country. 
The indiciary must inspire respect and confi: 
dence in the litigants of the State. But there 
is à lamentable Iock oñ these qualities in the. 
whole judicial Department of the Hyderabad 
State. Tf the Government of India can indent 





capahle men from. such distant quarters as Й 


Quetta, Calcutta, Mudras, Coorg and Nagpur 
what diffeulty there is t0 find capable men both 
from the Bench and Bar in British India? | 
Where there is will there is the way, We 

therefore earnestly a ] en behalf of the 
Hyderabad State Ж Ша to His Excellency 
Lord Irwin to take the reform of the judiciary 
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in Haud immediately. With п capable Chicf 
Justice, with a proper proportion of distin- 
guished Hindu lawyers, with a dite supplement 
of Moslem jurists the High Cori in Hyder 
bul would function properly and would ипраті 
justice which is now practically denied to the 
helpless people. 1f the Court af Wards is kept 
under the direction and control of such a High 
Court the Star Chamber methods of usurpation 
and. exploitation would immediately disappear 
end vested interests of innocent citizens would 
retiain sectire. A thorough investigation of the 
usurpations of the Court af Wards department 
ia absolutely indispensable and is one of the 
most crying needs of the situation. Hundreds 
o respectnble families have been driven te 
utter destitition and poverty by the rapacious 
policy of the Nizam, The Piaga brathers are 
not the only victims of the despotic rule of 


the Nizam. [t is the duty of the sovereign 
power to redress the grievances of this mist 


ire class in the State. If the Commis 
sion like the Piaga Conmision is permanently 
constituted to examine all cases of Estates 
brought under the management of this depart- 
ment it would confer lasting benefit om various 
aid snd respected ‘fatnilies. Similarly the 
suberdinate judiciary reqttires to be ‘over: 
hailed and Manned by competent met belong- 
ing to the State irrespective. of their religion. 
The attention of the Government of India iloes 


not sceni to have been adequately drawn to this 
chief tromplint of the Hyderabad anbjects. 
Lord Irwin's Government has a special respon- 
sibility. ‘The substitution of the foreign cli- 
ment im the service should mot be open to any 
insimuation that the Government. ol India want 
to holl the administration. winder their control 
and provide appointments purtly for English- 


men. In the time of the father of the present 
Nikam almost all Heads of the Dèpartmetits 


were Europeans, The present Nizam inibned 
with Aligarh Infltience turned them all dowti. 
A mere restoration of the status que anfi should 
nob be the only ann af the Government of India 
at the present juncture. It woul) be purely 
selfish and devoid of all statesmurship if 
European clement ts substitute] for, Meslem 
^ne. The present misrule in. Hyderabad should 
not be used for official natronace by the 
Gavermnent of India, "The Government must 
nee this occasion to ensure satisfaction: of the 
subjects who ure harassed in iunumerable ways 
during the last ten years. Unless the present 
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policy óf reforms is actuated by this high motive 
it would bo considered as merely the revival ol 
the grabbing policy of political exploitation by 
taking advantage of the discord between the 
rulers atid the ruled. 

In view of the chromic misrule in Hydera- 
bad amd the utter moral deterioration which it 
has brought ahout, and the high communal ten- 
sion and estrangement prevailing there we du 
not object to strong European element being 
introduced in the service of the State. Büt it 
is equally necessary to bear in mind that along 
with ihe European clement, a strong Hindu 
element in the service, though belonging! to out 
side is indispensahld. Unless this is resorted 10 
the aim of reform of ensuring good administra- 
tien und ‘putting ott end to maladministration 
would not be accomplished. ‘The Police Depurt- 
metit siso has the каше unhappy tale to tnfold. 
Incompeteney, rank corruption and anti-Hindu 
feeling pervades the service, The police are 
the custodians of Hfe and property i the 
State, Numerous instances uf serious offences 
undetected are freely mentioned. "The file in the 
residency would supply abundant matetial for 
the reform of the Police Department, We 
hope Mr. Armstrong will purge this depart- 
ment of its impurities and inspire H with that 
purity which may lead thetmhappr subjects to 
consider the police as their ‘siviotirs. The - 
educational department dacs not seam to have 
attracted any attention of the Government of 
India. Primary education is even denied to the 
unfortunate Hindu subjects. Money is lavish- 
ly spent on Trdy education but even private 
schools imparting education to the Hindu popi- 
intion are mithlessly smothered, [EF the real 
figures spent on Urdu schools and primary 
schools for the Hindu population are. published 
they will disclose 4 lamentable tale of how 
rudiments of knowledge ure denied to the 
Hindu population. It is considered do bea 
solema dhity of every civilised Government to 
afford facilities for the education of its subjects 
[t is also considered equally obligatory that 
primary educution should be imparted through 
the medium of vermactlurs of the schoolgoing 
children. But the exalted despot is not pleased 
to confer this simple blessing upom the chilktrem 
of fis Hindu subjects: What could he more 
grotesque than this? Next to protection through 
Ње judiciay end the: police, | education ds 
піѕо the most indispensable necessity of life 
for the subjects of every State, Is it too 


а. 


THR POETS CORNER am 


much therefore to implore the Paramount 
Power io dome te the resene of the people 
in their ferlorn condition?) We are quite 
süre -that the other officers: imported into 
the State service will do their level best 
to secure maximum efficiency of the depart- 
ments entrüsted to their care and remove all 
the degeneration which has corrupted them. 
The whole question at present in Hyderabad 
is One of good Government which means in 
other words a Government which would. ensure 
the preservation of the Hindu population. 


The Hindu population has im the first place as 


a condiHon precedent for any achievement in 
lite, to live and preserve itself, And after 


: ‘Dekel dur hail" 


these securities are guuratiteed it catt aspire for 


higher things à4 swarsj aud. responsible govern 


ment, which ideal Iooims distant in the horizon. 
applies more fittingly to Ње 
Hyderabad people “im their’ aspirations for 
swaraj than is really the case in. British India. 
Mri Care once hitmourously remarked "T shall 
not dig for the country. I shall first live and 
then die in the service of the country’. The 
Hyderabad «subjects and more especially the: 
Hindu population have in the first place to 


solve the problem of self preservation. and decent 


living. Amd having solved this: God willing 
they can aspire for the noble ideal of swura] im 
their motherland. 


THE POET'S CORNER. 


Tailini: The Nautch Girl. 


Rings oni ler fingers, litle glittering rings, 
Bells on her toes, little tinkling things, 
Diamonds and rubies on her nose, 

Heads of the amber and: strings of thé -pearis 

Cover those seductive breasts 

That sway like the lotis 

With the rhvthm of the danco, 

Frail veils of the vellow' and gold and Kreen 

Cling tü: those atm legs that 

Tremble with the quiver of the strings 

Siiki and the vina, fites and 1hie cvmbals. 

Ier body hath. “ihe: fragrance: af intenice tar 
ktoras, : 

The scent of the бана КоА, the sandal hovers 
in het hair, 

Powdered with the dist of gold. 

7] oke the Wack Onyx. | 


Lips fall blooded with the juice of the betel, 


Finger tips dipped in henna. 
She floats like а fairy with the dance of the 


Her eves ure 


ong, 
She twists like a snake, turns and twirls, 
Oh, "Tailini! thou үт of all Же loveliest 
. nauteh girls, __ | 


mtm aul і 


8 


| 
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ARABY.* 


Oh Araby ! sweet Araby | 
Delicious land of mine! 
Fl pour thy praise from out my mouth, 
As flows the ungrudged wine, 
Oh Araby ! sweet Araby ! 
Where long my fathers dwelt. 
All their. jove for, thee is: small 
By that which T have felt. 


Qh Araby! sweet Araby ! 
‘Thow land. of mytth and spice ! 
Thy ¢desetts-awell and; boundless. sands 
My roving thoughts. entice. | = 
Oh- Araby | sweet Araby | 
Home of the glad- sumrise ! 
Ud gladly trace thy golden face, 
Ard gaze ón.thy sunset. skies. 


Ob Arby ! 4weet Arahy- 

„да о the bulbi! hird, 

Of singing sweet and dancing feet, 
And the softest, music heard | 

Oh Araby Lawet Araby | 
iMystiċ land of charms, - 

Of genii and sarcerers; 

And "knights with gotden arms. " 


"From the "Thousand and One Nights.” 
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Ob Araby | sweet Araby! 
Choice realm of those who sigh, 

With love-lorn lines, a heart that pines, 
And a soul for love to die! 

Öh Araby! choice Araby I 
Home of my own true maid, 

Whose eyes are bright, like a desert night, 
With a gleam that cam never fade! 


A. H, C-E. 


Sing to me your little song, 

Wher the days are warm and long, 
When the evening shadows creep, 
And Nature seems but half-asleep. 


А. Н. С.-Р, 


THE BOOKS OF 


A DISTINGUISHED ADMINISTRATOR.* 
By Sm P, S, SIVASWAMY AIVER, K.C.8.T,, C,LE. 


The subject of this biography belonged to 
the class of civilians wliose connection with the 
administration of India is hereditary. His 
father Sir Henry Durand was a distingiished 
soldier who held many important SPORIS 
in India including that of Foreign Sec 
the Government of India nnd ending with the 

Lt-Gowernorship of the Punjab. Sir Mortimer 
Thirand was by instinct inclined to the profession 
af arms ; but his father, who had suffered from 
the predominance of the civil service, decided 
that Sir Mortimer should join the civil service 
which, in his opinion, offered better prospects. 
The Foreign Secretarvship of the Government 
of India was one of the plums. of the civil 
rr MÀ 


P Sir Percy Sykes 





"Sig Mortimer — Dirarid. 
(Cassell and. Co, Ttt... Tone 
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SONG OF THE ROSES. 


We grow on the hillsides, we bloom on the 


plains, 

Unfolding our hearts to thë night's siren strains, 

—Lkhir hearts fraught with fragrant devotion and 
hiiss,— 

To iure the sweet sün-beamis- they bring us 
His kiss. 

Reds, Whites and Yellows, Black-princes all 
thrive | 

Among us; no mundane false pride doth us 
drive | 

To quarrel and wrangle for honour and place; 

For worship’s our duty, In serving our grace. 

When hands stretch to pluck us we silently 
pray, 

‘Gur thorns may not prick.” Lo! when carried 
AWAIT, 

Tho" biceding, we smile with the rapture of 
pain :— 

Love plucked us; to die for Love's aake is our 
gain. 

C. J. M. 


THE QUARTER. 


service, as it still continues to be and it was tlie 
dream of his life to fill that office—a dream 
which came to be realized when he had only 
been 13 years in the service. "The promotion 
was rapid, but Sir Mortimer Durand was one ot 
the most talented members of a gifted family 
and had no difficulty in making his mark in the 
service and rising to distinction. He had a 
large knowledge of the frontier problems of 
India acquired by his employment in the Second 
Afghan War as Politica] Secretary to Sir 
Frederick Roberts and by his carly service in the 
Indian Foreign Office, The Foreign Depart- 
ment was than in charge not merely of external 


affairs but also of the Political Départine nt which 


deals with the relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian States. 
important the appointment of Foreign Secretary- 


ship was and is to this dey may be gathered 


from the humorous Fio of Lord Dnfferiti- 
Speaking to a high official about Mortimer 


How 


” 








a4 


-anybody else in the Government of India. 
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Dhiratnd, Lord Dufferin said;— "Durand is a 
splendid fellow and I think he likes me, for he 
is beginning to let me into the secrete of the 
Foreign Office," Durand was a splendidly 
built typical Englishman who believed in 
working hard aud plaving hard, who always kept 
himaclf in exéellent condition and who believed 
in the high destiny of England to conquer, 
civilise and rule over all parts of the world. 
The ora of expansion of the Indian Empire had 
not closed before he severed his connection with 
India. He strongty favoured the annexation of 
Upper Burma and when the question of the dis- 
posal of Afghanistan was considered during the 
Second Afghan war, he favoured a policy of 
annexation. Sir Frederick Roberts recommend- 
ed the division of Afghanistan into provinces 
ruled by Govertiors subservient to the Govern- 
ment of India. Sir Alfred Lyall was in favour 
of the disintegration of the country, but Durand 
condemned disintegration anl advocated annexa- 
Hon. It is curious to reflect that in matters of 
foreign policy the high officials of the Govern- 
ment of India, who claim a monopoly of wisdom 
by virtue of their long service and personal 
experience, ure pot infrequently more tiahle to 
error of judgment than the British Cabinet. 
The Imperial Government decided in favour of 
leaving the country in the hands of a strong 
indigenous ruler and handed over the Govern- 
ment to Amir Abdur Rahman. The adoption 
of any of the policies advocated by the atthori- 
ties on the spot would have entailed mitol 
sacrifices on India in men and money and would 
have hung a mill-stone round India's neck. 
One of the most important achievements of Sir 
Mortimer Durand was the delimitation of the 
boundary between Afghanistan and the unsettled 
turbulent coutitry Ivimg to the west of our 
North-Western Frontier, a country which might 
be called ''no man's land," the inhabitants 
of which are to this day cking out a precarious 
subsistence from thelr inhospitable country by 
raids upon the rich fertile provinces of the 
North-Western Frontier and the Punjab. The 
Durand line marks the limit of Afghan 
eovervicnty on the east, but does mot connote 
the exercise of internal control over the tribes 
cn the eastern side of the country. Sir 
Mortimer Durand's term of office as Foreign 
Secretary was full of momentous decisions and 
he was prohably more responsible for them p 
achievements were briefly summed up by. Lord 
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Elgin when Durand left the Foreign Office to 
accept the post of British Minister in Persia. 
Lord Elgin wrote:—"'Besides the protracted 
and critical negotiations which have resulted m 
the settiement of the boundary and improved 
relations with Afghanistan, we have had to deal | 
with many matters of the highest importance 


among which may bè mentioned the settlement 


of the boundary between Afghan, Turkistan and 
the Russian Dominions, coupled with the nego 
tiations conilueted with the Amit om the occasion 
of His Highness's visit to India in 1835; the 
conquest, annexation and consolidation of the 
administration of Upper Burma: the altered 
relations of the Government of India with 
Kashmir, the reconstitution of the Gilghit 
Agency and the extension of political influence: 
in Chitral, Hanza and Nagar, tbe negotiations 
with China relative to the Sikkim border, the 
institution of a British Protectorate on the 
Somali Coast and improvement of British rela- 
tions with the tribes rommi Aden, the negotia- 
tions relating to the boundary of Burma with 
Siam and China and the association of Native 
States in India with the British Government in 
furnishing troops for the defence of the 
Empire.’ Altogether it is a record of fine 
service open but to few services m the world. 
Durand belonged to the imperialistic type of 
Enelishmen who with pride i their port and 
defiance in their eve consider themselves the 
lords of the humankind, Tt is open te serions 
doubt whether ín spite of their long experience 
they could really understand the feelines and 
thoughts of men of other races than their own: 
We wonder whether Durand would hove felt 
happy in these changed times when the Indian 
has begun to formulate and assert claims to 
mitalit. In connection with е Пете Bill, 
which gave rise to a most violent Anglo-Indian 
avitation thromhout India that furnished a vali 
able lesson to Indians in the art of public agite- 
tion, he wrote that it was a useless and mis- 
chievoóus piece of claptrap on behalf of the 
Rengalee Babus, that Lord Ripon know nothing 
of India nnd was filled with a desire to raise the 
natives in any wav he could and that his line 
was to go with the native in everything and 
despise European oninion. He wos horrified 
to find that Lord Ripon's Private Secretary was 
in  eonstant communication, written and 
tereonal, with the editor af the Атта Pasar 
Patrika, a low seditious scoundrel who wrote 
treason and the fonlest billingsrate isme after 
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issue: ‘He advised Lord Riponm to refuse an 
interview. to. the elitor:-and he remarked. that 
the real native looks calmly an from the dis- 
tance, wondering whether the English are mad 
and caring nothing for the supposed privileges. 
The obsequious. noblemen of India and’ the 
humble ryots who prostrate ,themselves before 
the representative of the Almighy Sirkar, are 
the ren} natives of India who count in the eves 
of Anglo-Indian officials and the Indian who 
ventures to claim equality of opportunity for 
service in his own country and maintains his 
self-respect is only the spurious article. Sir 
Mortimer Durand feit that Lord. Ripon was most 
harmful in his dealings “with our own subjects” 
and that he had done immeasurable mischicf, 
It is.characteristic of. the mentality of this class 
of offiriala thst they seldom. undertake the 
trouble af self-examination while they are keenly 
alive to the foibles of others. | The defect in the 
law which was sought to he remedied hy. the 
Tibert Bill stood in the Statute Book for shout 
40 Fears and it remained for the reformet legis- 
lature to abolish rarial distinctions. 

He believed that the Amir Abdur Rahman 
résarded him as his creat enemy, sapnarently 
withont instice, and he remarked that the Amir 
was madly iealons of his independence and was 
arrovant and susniciovs as Afehans always were. 
Rut tet vs see what Durand himself thought and 
said about the Amir. Tn 188i Durand expressed 
his conviction that Afchanistan must some day 
become British am] that if he lived the nermal 
time. he should ses that day.. Between him and 
Lord. Thifferin, the Amir was snoken of as a 
'uranve streng creature, At the durbar at 
Rareeinind) the: Amir made m speech which 
сапвей. mich enthusiasm ands he sid same 
остин Terand,. ss interpreter, was obliged 
carefully ta horke | "The Amir promised. to Iefo 
the Ceverment. acainst the chiefs. of India, a5 
the British were come to helochim in. Afrhanis- 
tan and. he mressed Durand. «to eclore this. 
erand was of course onite, justified in burking 
such <a nteposternie: promise. That the: Amir 
had wood orooniis for treating Durand as hostile 
ishim is omte clear. Sir Porer. Sykes very 
тай points ont. that in and abont 180: the 
Pritish were eteadily advancing; the Khoiak 
Renee was tennelled and the railway, station 
it at Chaman s nointed  unmmistakahly at 
Eandehar ond that there wes a scheme afloat 
for the conetrertion of a railway line from 
Quetta to Siestan, Need we wonder that in his 
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exasperation the Amir wrote to the Viceroy : 
‘Where is the frontier line of Afghanistan ? 
Make up your minds aud let me know. the 
worst." In 1893 Durand complained that the 


Amir would not come to meet the Viceroy like: 


an Indian Chief. If the Amir had no confidence 
in the friendliness of the Foreign | T 

there was ample ground for it; 
membered, however, that the standards of 
dealing to be, applied to Oriental) Chiefs are 
regulated first and foremost by the supreme 
necessities of pue’s own country and nationality 
and that till recently the principles of interna- 





tional law were held to be inapplicable. to 





dealings with non-European and non- 
powers, 

Sir Percy Svkes has (done well in allowing. the 
subject of his biography to speak for himself 
almost entirely throughout this book. Sir 
Mortimer Durand regularly kept a copious diary 
and wielded a vigorous pen, He was a man of 
fine culture and his style is characterized by 
verve. and literary taste. His -sketches of 
scenery, men and events are graphic and 
chomming. Two anecdotes will bear quotation. 
When he first cxme out to India, a lady told 
him that when she first came to India she lay 


awake expecting the mosquitoes and when the 


iackals began howling, she said “there or 
are." “When Durand went to 
Catholic friar, who demanded a subseription ta 
his monastery, was told that he could not expect 
Protestants {o. subscribe to a Roman, Catholic 


institution, The friar replied that the monks: 


пише а special point of praying for the conver- 
qun af f e, чүн English. 


tr tle vit 
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i РОО К OF WESTERN INDIA.* 
| ів volume comes eos the рей. of a well- 
known folklorist ani . anthropologist, who: has 
deveted much.of his time, during the course of 
astay of thirty. vears in. India, to the nepiected 
subject ,.of - Indian. folklore. ;« and. has. already 
cemtributed several Volumes. to the subject. Tt 
may, be pointed-ont) that Sir James Fraser, and 
other. western. folklorists. have. euríipus! v. enongh 
“shomhay Folie m Row Enthoven, з СТ. bite 


1 rr 
atthe Indian ‘Civil Servite, Oxford. T'nicixite Pres) 
ipai Py 355 Cloth 145; eed; ч 











t mist baie: 


America, a 





Ф 





left out.all mention of pas from their surveys 
at. thus subject. T 

In the introduction Mr. Enthoven informs 
us how his interest in this almost mbknown 
field of Indian life was first awakened ; and 
how after many years at the request of the 
Bombay Branch af the Royal Asintic Society, he 
issued two volumes “Folklore notes of Gujarat’ 
11914], and “Folkloré notes of the Konkan"' 
(19015), compiled from the material collected by 
thé late Mr. A. M. T, deed "The two 
volumes — hurredly — compiled... contained 
much that needed revision. It Wis thc desire 
of the Society that they should be completed he 
adding the results of similar enquiries in the 
remaining portions of the Presidency... 
Returning im 1020. ...... T was abe with the 
vattahie assistance of the educational authorities, 
to complete these notes by collveting fresh 
material,......., The presènt wirk is à compilation 
of the whole of the materials this collected.” 

The volume consists of an intrehiction and 
twelve chapters, dealing with the following 
aspects :—{i) Nature, and Ancestor worship, 
(i) Spirit-possession and scaring, and the rites 
connected with them, (iH) Totemism. (an tx- 
tremely important clinpter), (Fe) Evil Eye, 
Witchcraft, and Dreams, (2) [Tisense Deities, [vil 
Wormen's rites nnd (vif) Village, Field, and 
other rites, It also has a very important 
appemdix of over ninety questions on Folklore, 
for collecting materia] in. various parte of Tndin. 


given by Mr, W. Crooke. 


Tr ig mot casy to do justice to this volume in 
thie course of a brief review. It js itself a com: 
pression. of an immense amount of materials, ami 
hence the number of questions dealt with is very 
large. An adequate notion of the book can 
therefore he formed only by perusing it. А 
few points only mar be mentioned here, Mr. 
Enthoven suprorts the late Sir James Campers 
theory that “the elaborate rites practised hy the 
Hindus at the time of rreenauev, birth, adoles- 
cence, marriage, nnd death." ate based on the 
notion of "берага. Reevriling 
Totemism’ Mr. Enthoven desires to trove by 
comnaring the resnits-asccrtained b= Folk-lorists 
m BReneal and in the Central Provinees with his 
owni that there must-have been nm common 
totemistic relicion iin Indie. before the Аттап 
invasion, since the restlts obtained are similar 
in each of these nrovinces= These are but a 
few pointsiof interest 1n this. volumes: The book 
is very wel] printed and the get-up fs excellent. 
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on the necessity vr art. 


. ART-AND.ITS CRITICS yi 


i l 
Е Я 


The amaning and sorrowful fart a -this 
What a йу 
lies in that alone, on the accepted place ot art 
in our modern life! And yet 1 am compel | 
to admit that tle mul оғ the isolation of ano 
from life, in the mind of so many people, ie 
dine as much to the artists and their isolation 
ai to the other people: We are given seven: 
escavs, by six writers, who were apparently in- 
the hahit of conference ou their topics, and 30 
thrashed them out somewhat before they got tà 
paper, The result 15 n delightful book, for i in it 
is said much that needs saying, cven if as nich 
more is omitted, perchance by the same kind 
of tenderness which caused Clutton Brock to 
write more directly for a Fabian pamphlet (ome 
of-his best) thaw in the more turgid pages of 
the Times Literary Su bblement, where none but 
à conservative soul may ‘write what he siticerely 
feels “The first essay, on Arf and the Escape 
from Radality, is a thonghtin) emphasis onthe 
individualism that is necessary in brt, bat which 
ja best when Gevoted to service rather tham 
selfish aims, Consequently he must needs break 
ü lanes with the Freudiaus, for he cannot find 
si much “suppression” -ds is necessary (fo 
support their chief theory: He finds: the vals 
of art in the. shaping. of the artist as weil: us 

the тай of a work of art. There iè not 
enough distinction in writing om art, C think; 
between artists in essential action, and the work 
of art that is its resnlt. Compate science with 
the work of science; religion with its result, - 





children, customs and manners of .a nation; and 
Wie tay arrivent some. better; understanding as 
te what ort miost essentially т. E 





ia» shale too. fearful, that many artis donee 
realise tliv relation between religion. anml art; T 


fcc] sure that many more do feel it than he 
roalises, not perhape among the fame ep 
amang the youngormen, in whieh-T see. infinite 
йу тоге hope: Mis imitation nrt and thoologve 

that have got. most. confused, amd he who: 
escapes. from wither is free of botli. Т am glit. 
tn note that tle scope of art considered: is wider- 
than the prevalent trio. Rrock lies envisaged, 
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myth, epic, or theology or philosophy with its 3 
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whether consciously or mot, T cannot tell, the 
philosophy of Heraclitus, or the same thing as 
Bergsonism, of all things iu flux, into. his 
-wision of art as the actual process of creation— 
he paraphrascs—again I do not know ii 
consciouslv—worda I remember from some old 
Egyptian manuscript—I think the “Book of the 
Going forth by Day" in the same paragraph. 
Realising the necessary core of existence as 
experience, he sees that im art, both practice 
and experience contribute to the common end. 
In that Ties the apprehension af thè mysticism 
ef art: im creation and contemplation ; in action 
ond quiescence. | 

Dr. Dearmer writes well, 28 we expect. of 
him, en Christianity amd Ari, again battling 
against a belief that T, for one, never possessed ; 
that: Christianity was inimical to art. Tt is 
theology which is the letter, that destroys ps 
confining, to-day more than ever. 

It was not mti] it became a State religion, 
four hnndred vears after its condetisation and 
restatement of Religion, that it then became orte 
of the world religions, and that the icanorraphy 
of this religion of love and joy became ‘diverted 
‘te опе sorrow, and reabsorbed into its inner 
circle some of its carly teachings. Tt was then 
that the image of the suffering Christ réolaced 
the former image of the reigning king and the 
good shepherd, and the essential positive foots 
nf the authentic teaching regarding this life, 
reflected by the transcript to suffering in this 
life for iInbiows joys to come. No religion has 
ever been opposed to art, and even the Mosaic 
tradition, blindly copied by the Moslenm result- 
ed im observance of a misunderstood conception 
of art: 

There is much more for reflection in Tr 
Dearmer's scholariy pages. T hope he will 
print more of such work—it is needed, "The 
Asi of Movement" has alo much of value. 
The response which Mr. Duncin-Tones siva Es 
yielded to wrt is in three forms, which according 
te litm ares Imitation, Imagination, and Ара 
we: But he follows the false Ture of beauty, 
and loses the thread. Perhaps the trinity is in 
imitation, creation, contemplation; of hody, of 
mind. of soul, ‘There js. falsity in using some 
words; that dangerous  word,—dangerons 
hecanse Wejefined: “instinct,” creeps in Man, 
save he, instinctively resuonds to God by ritunl. 
By nature hé makes his address. Rut he does 
the one by tuition, anit the other by art, "There 
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must, at first, be meaning and reason, mot mere 
blind reponse, which signifies nothing of value 
tie mind. 


Mr. Malcolm Spencer, writing on the 
"Puritan abjecliou io ari" makes, I think, an 
error on saving language is representation | it 
is like ether arts, symbolic ; but this contextual 
crguiment is very sound, ‘We misinterpret. if 
we suppose that language can convey amy more 
infallibly—precise — meaning." And again, 
“when art is banished from religion ив a serious 
allv, it returns as a mischievous sprite—with 
meaningless — prettiness—banal emotion..." 
Мг. А. W. Pollard's most absorbing contribution 
on the Artis! aed (he Paint, finds me im entire 
sgreement, and 1 feel that he has a real under- 
standing of truce art, perhaps the better for not 
heing in it gs a worker himself- T hope he will 
write a complete book, and that soon. Mr. T, 
M, Murry's exsay is tinged with literary mystic- 
ism, with some of the faults of modern literary 
talk, of words abont woods, instead of things, 
even as the priests argue about theology, instead 
of discussing religion. Perhaps Mr. Orage 
wonld have got closer—perhaps not—to art as 
the thing in itself. Then we turn finally to 
Dr. Dearmer’s concluding essay, on The doctrine 
af Falnes, a notable picce of work. Shades of 
William Morris and Ruskin! Gather round, ye 
people, for here is a goodly fight! He takes ир, 
heftily ond well, the Encyclopedia Brittanies, 
and, so far as ‘Aesthetics is concerned, heaves: 
it into the Thames! We are to get back a real 
understanding of art—of real art—of art for the 
ordinary folk like you and me, And he makes 
lay of the ostentatious patronizer of religion 
whe “litters wp our churches with tablets of 
what he has done to the glory of his God, and 
in. memory of Sir Giorgius Миз, KRBE” 
Well, let os start, atid clear out some of the 
rnbbish, mostly Victorian, that infests West. 
minster Abbey, dragging back the only memory 
of byv-gone nonentifics та 


To say Twas delighted with this book would 
he insufficient; it is a profound joy te find that 
there is nt least one group of active people, 
speakers and writers, with a quite thorough 
grasp of the spirit of real art, intent on getting 

mck its real place in the heart and-mind of the 
nation, for this is no smail thing even to 
imagine, and a yet greater to do, Here, i 
seems, ja the anthentic mantle of Ruskin, of 
Motris, and Crane descended, and I trust that 
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everv artist who is concerned for art, rather 
than merely making money, will lend his nid. 


The book is oue to be read by all who care. 


auything of any art, new or old, and even morc 


by those who care nothing for art, lacking 
inderstanding, for there they will find озени 
аше. аи], 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT LITERATURE ÒF TRAVEL. 


In Unknown Arabia. Бу Март К. E. Cheesman. 
НСл 1926. 


In his in Unknown drabia Mayo Chessman tis 
produced a work which is a notable contribution to 
the literature of Aralian exploration and travel, As 
Major-General Sir Percy Cox points out in tho iure- 
word he has written to the book, Major Cheesman's 
expedition—the incidents aml results of which are 
recorded fm the book ander noticce—was planned to 
aurvey am mexplored tract of Eastern Arabin, amd 
the scientific value of the work done by him in the 
domain of ornithology i» lestified to by so eminent 
@ tuturalist as Lord Rothechild. But the book ia not 
confined to- scientie reaulis only, it geographi- 
cal abd archeoloyical inieresta afe very rest bi 
reason of the anthor having prepared himself сагс 
fully for the jourüev by preliminary tranmung anil 
(dy. The result fe "a. valuable contribution Ww 
our store of knowledge (to quote Sir- Percy Cox; 
ш the domains of Arabian geography nud archeology 
These, however, are things of bnt especial interesi Фф 
the &cientiat, ihe geographer am! the archesbogrist 
The general reader ja omre concerned with Ше 
narrative than these, Неге ааш, ote hi fno raison 
te complain of, The three famous books of Arabian 
travel in Hnglidh are Раштат 4 year’) journey 
Hough Ceniral amd. Kaslesu. Arabia (r364),.— Doughty's 
Travels (n rubis Deserlà (1598) and Philby's The 
Heart pf Arabia (ig22), "To these must now be added 
Major Cheesrunn'a In. Dnknomn Arabis as an interost- 
ing amd fascinating recon! of desert travel under- 
inken under most trying conditions, and carried out 
in tfe face of niet difficult circumstances, with a 
putience and peraeverence which compel ndmirntion. 
The story is rendered more attractive by reason of 
the anthor’s displaying a keen sense of humour. We 


«нии to those interested in Arabian travel am 
careful study of. Majur Cheesnian's book, £n: UnknouW 


Arabia, 


Chinese Central. Asia. Ву С. Р. Skrine, LOS: 
(Methuen & Co,, Luh, 30, Essex Street, Lor 
W.C. 1926. 


Mr. C. P. Skrinc i a son of Mr, P, H. Skrite 
of the Indian Civil) Bervice, who retired im tho 


imetke of the dast century a» Connnissioter of a 
Livieion im fiengal amd ie still enjoying green old 


age. Lis eon—the author of Chinese Central Asta— 
has followed im lua father's footsteps both in. join 





ihe indian Civil Service and also. as a traveller aid 
lus produced, im ile work under survey, @ notable 


book of imel, which is ап account af Ше nnd wwe 





wt Kashgar and of travel among the mountaina mdi 
deserta of Chinese Central Asia, "Ihe author and hia 


m trekked [runi Kashmir uerus the "Rool ot thè 
World" to Kashgur im 1922, und returned, partiy by 


a djierent conte, in meng Desides visting Xarkand, 
Klhoizn, Keriva, Aksu and many: other Lrterestitg 
eh олень, they explored a beautiful and previously. 


&nknowrm tineouininous region from лих бу аюб 
feci — high. Mr.  Skrine  &tenchea — lightly tipon 
achedlogy und history, ond describes, mostly front 
регин ohlscrvniion, ihe manners, ocustonis, —€—— 
titiors, folklore, poetrv and popular saving» of its 
inhabitants, whose language,’ Hasteru Типтїї, he 
&tudied. бї France —Wonnghusband contributes ш 
short tut interesting Introduction in which be bringa 
ont е many merits of Mr. Skrine's book. Apart 
from tim excellent letter. press, the book is embellish 
ei with a frontiepicce in colour depicting « Kirghiz 
bride trom Chincee Pamirs, and ie enriched with five 
panonuunze, two. mapa ond ffty<me ilinstrations, 
Ar, Skrine’s work is a metiteriona addition to the 





му 





|." — 


literature of Cenimi Awan tovel and deserves wide 
appreciation, | s 


Oo the Trail of the Unknown: 
(Thorton Butterworth, Ltd. 15, 
Landon, W.C, 21 1925. 


One the Trail ef tte Underan dà an excellent work 
ep Soot Ameren travel. Па talented — author, 
Мг. уои, за (ина much exploration work in -South 
America, opon whieh country he te regarded ця шп 
uutheritv. In this book he presents й graphic record 
üf his recent expedition. throngl Ecuador ond Brazil, 
where ba spent a vær exploring volcanoes that 
beretofore һай never been trodden by the foot of man, 
and “traversing Jutiglea knowl only to the savage 
tribus who roam them, Mr. Dwott. sivio carries the 


By G.-M- уой 
Bedford Street, 


teader through every Чаап of his udventurous 
journey with anermpg precision, from. the craters of ' 


volennocs im duc tigi Andes diewn to the sweitermnp 
| le in the plains below, We climb the snow-clad 
slopes of Sangai against inconceivable odds. We -are 
thrown amongst the Jivare Indians, uotorious for 
ibeir- propensity for shrinking tmman. heade; then 
ain we are whirled down rapile on rickety raite 
which savage hands hove built im retorn for heads 
and fish-heoke. The whole mokes a valitahle contri. 
bution іо вт knowledge ol paris oí the world ol 
which ne other written record eximts The illnstra- 
one froin photographs taket by the anther are 
nele original, atiording -intimate glimpse into the 
lives of Indian tribes, Alwqether Mr, Dyott’s On the 
Trail of thy. Coknuwe is a) aplendid огах to 
the‘ literatnre- oal Semih American exploration and de 
withal m vivid and graphic descriptive aceoitit of the 
üutlor'a- remarkable journeys. 


_ Europe in the Looking Glass, Шу Robert. Ryton, 
(George Routledge & Sot, Ltd. Wroadway Howse, 
fi, Carter Lane, London, Ec) 1935. 

One had come, latterly, to regard cach successive 
trive) book: recording ‘motor drives" with increasing 
distuare; Then Mr, Robert TDwron went nbroad «mi z 
ensal hroliduy, and! returned: to. show the world what 
ahe- driver's reflector hed shewn him. Here it no 
 rumhnce rehented for the hundredth time—rathet a 
himoon cnjorment of continental mighi-cinba, The 
mithet pate the accepted. Peamine throigh theif paces, 
alal diey pais Mla tent, atampa themi an the relira 

nthe Hoprese ofa white-hot wire Finally, ander, 
шен, he iresiden anny! distinguish” the growing hope 
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ol ibe modern generationi towmr] the formation of 4 
Reropean entity—that shall -cotrsolidate Empan eivi- 
tatron, and ahall hold 3t, not apalet, Í dur bove, all. 
oherss Such kre asme ol the intpressione which. the 
reader is apt lo carry from a permas) i Sir. Hyrat 
wrlt-written book. Tb ds stated їн а «hort bgt humorous 
prefatory mote that “thie book makes no puretemeinmts 
to literury merit" and ''H is offered ta the poblhe ti 
the sole hope that the public will buy it". Im spite 
of the decluraticn to the contrary, ‘the hook possesses 
literary merit and ihe public ahoukl ley this book 
#2 work П оС sound "reflections of s motor drive: 
from Grimbsy to Athens." ‘The descriptive sketches 
of Athena are fill of interest. 


Beyond Khyber Pass. By Lowell "poss, Mol- 
chinem & Co, Ltd., Paternoster Row, London} 19%. 
Mr. Lowell Thomns is « well-known Ametican 
traveller whe itt his book called Beyond Куат Pass 
destihes his adventinres and obeervatots i Alghinls 
tin,- the wild, mettitain-guarded votnir ir Central 
Аша. No ‘stranger син. get through the mighty 
Ehvher fsss, which extends for miles, without the 
permission if the British, who guard : closes. ut 
the Indian border, uml of the anthorities of Арнан. 
inn at the olet cni who do uot vet welcome ‘ont: 
smiem, bot Mr. Thomas had, after iww veira 
sunggle, succeeded i^ arming dünne with all 
manner 4f offcin] permissions und credentials, аш 
he got through Khyber, ond then through: rhe gates 
nf the warlike Afghans; and spent weeks going about 
the comity, His. book under wotice ie a) vivid 
acerht of lis journevs in that lami. He wns accom. 
panied by Mr. Harry Chase, the phétographer, who 
ting gone with Mr: Thome into so mans sitonge 
places carrying his caméra and hte mation picture 
oot, And the beok is accordinyle (Muestrated with. 
photographs of the very first order The result iw ans 
excellent combination of (ext ani iMuntrations Me 
Thomaa) lmi travelled pretty well ‘all over the worhil. 
He knows how to get abont in апу country wintever 
the difficulties, and he has s remuirkable babkground 

of experiences that helps him to see the significant 
things at well aa tlie alriking things, And he tites 
im a quick, colourful narrative in graphic: stwie that. 
makes hfe booke casy to reai nnd hard’ to прен 
We vommend this npto-dnte’ deseription of "modern 
gphanisinn, whith since the collapse of the oti 
Turkish Benpire, i» the’ most powerfal Mohammedan: 
[тте Statt im the world smd the progres and. 
dteveloptient of! which is hound. 


d to be of interest to 
tüncafed Тайата. =j] TETTMLT И 
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e 

(Duckworth X Co, 3, Henrivtta Street, London, 
WC] mes 

Mr. Thomas J. McMalinft—the иши of. Th 
Orlent J jand i a well-known Ansirlian puhlicist 
Who has бак in the benk nmler notice the more 
vetiows aspects of the Eastern problem, along with 
presenting cxcellent descriptive sketches of Chiti 
and Japan. He insists that the gigantic power of the 
Orient his to be reckoned with us a matter of first 
importance to. civilisation, Have America, Australia 
and Europe, he asks, seriously considered their 
policy in this regard? The powers oi the Onent have 
been dreaming uml hoping; to-day they are contem. 
plating freedom irom the dominant power of the 
white races; it might be by means of diplomacy, it 
might be by pusaive resistance, armed insurrection 
or the atretigthening of Eowtern rxligiess, И is do 
make ihia aspect clear thai the anthor has written 
thie book, aa he fcele that. a beiter knowledge of 
Мазі peoples and conditions will result in: increas 
іп журиу алі шим be the first step towanls 
solving the present problem, a problem tiat may be 
nne of vety exiatener, The long series of illustra. 
tions helps to give a true view of the Orient which 
Mr. . MeMahon fom, His work sbenlil serve to 
arouse public interest in a realisation of the great 
nmioverent agitating the Haat айй the Far East. 


Palestine ond Pamela. By Edith Buckmaster 
(W. Helier & Sons; Ltd, Cambridge) 1926. 


‘Lady Buckmaster saya în her preface to Palestitiz 
and Pantala “This contains the imòrnmitirm È shohi 
like to have had in my bead whilet in Paletine" 
‘Anil her book [a q plensamt, gomipy and entertaining 
suppleinent to the atiinary batiddeok fo Pulestine 
апі саннан логін informations for the traveller an! 
a tee of inpreasbens of that emberi) conntry, 
sympathetically noted by a keen olieerver of ‘life. 
‘The boak purports to be a ehat with the tnberrned 
oh the Holy Lend" Tt is clear that the anthor єт 
joved herself ond has tried to pass the plemssre oti; 
ith uo «mall anccesé. Most of ihe book is about 
things not trily Palestinian: the joumev, foreigners 
генше та the Holy Lend and sach Hike. There te 
a useful sketch of the History from which pearly every 
опе сап Tear sediething. Pamela Вегасі? ia quite 
mnneing fo rem] about but tbe best thing im tre 
heck ie fe American's explanation of the miracle of 
walking on the water, On the whele, it is = bright 
book of travel. 


From the Groves of Paim, By Hella © 


Woolf (Mrs. W. T. Bemihori), (W. HeHer & Sane, 


Lil, Cambrülge) iom. 

Alrs, Sowtborn'& Гром (бекш oj Palm. compres 
feminating sketches which reveal at inner Enowledge 
amd mnderetanding ob life ur Ceyloti mud India Prom 
prøve to gay the author tumeles om every phase of 
liig apent amidst the mystery om! güarsenur of the 

Mugen ‘The book olers a glowing  bepression of 
the grest Temple at Mailurs—the Hall af a Thaisa 
Cfi li describes in кїтїї latiguage o trip down 
ihe Kelnmiva River to Negombo. Them it веба out 
the dnvsteries, Eastern honstkeeping, tie jove mid- 
brors. Next we afte presented with a itisqminition 
ot} favourite Eastern flowers; Then follows o grephic 
portraral of ташу davs im Colombe, Lest het not 
legas, there js a dissertation on the unchanging East. 
The ground traversed ts thus interesting, These are 
some ol the tòpics the anthor chogses to write about, 
Her ensy: «tfe, lappy quotations, am! fond of amusing. 
mmectote, make everything she writes diclightinl to 
teed. [tte a book to tead опа re-read, 


With the Prince Round (he Empire, By Charles 
Turki, (Methuen & Со, itd. at, Essex Sireci, 
Lotion, WC.) 1o35 

, Lüh, 425, Soho Square, Londiin, Wa} tot. 
Ње are both meant for poprilar reading: Mire 
Tarkey's WH the Prince Round thé Empire is frankiv 
a compilation tied on Mr, Douglas Newtona Weri 
ward with the Prince of Wales; Mr. Eversrd Cotes 
Koen under with the Prince, Sir Herbert Russell'u 
With the Frince fa the Rast and Mr. Ralph Peaki“ 
Snthwont He, The anther does mof eem do fave 
miim] TUM the Prince to Weel Aiia he Mr, Fy 
Ward. Price, bat his heck fa well prt together amt 
Rives ina ehort compass an aeconnt of the Prince s 
tours {п Canada, Awstraloale, Toia, Afries and South 
America, Miss Helena Sehoti'a Cure horata Mla = а 
wellillustinted, exéeflent papnlar eketvh of the pow 
republic of Central Europe composed «Ё Ванна, 
Moetutia, Slovakia om] Silesia Te is toth interesting 
and instrüctive and ahiouM appest (5 ldarpe circle ed 





RECENT HISTORICAL LIIHRATURH., 


The Ordeat of Civilization, by James Harrer 
Robinson amd The Conquest of Civilirsiben, by Janus 
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York, U.S.A. ‘and London) 1520, 


These two recent publications of the great Areri 
cnn frm of Harpers arc motable coniributions to 
historical literature in general and to thal of the 
development and world-wide diffusion of oar present: 
Has institutions and ideas in particular, Жо modern 
scholar has done more to make history a living, a 
vital and a. fascinating subject that) Pref. Robinson, 


"the distinguished author of The Mind in the Making. 


Thia new volume is Professor Robinson's mest lmpor- 
tet work: ‘The result of mere than a qnarter of-a 
centore'’s research, it alliws scope for thie play of his 
brillistice and origitaliiy on. that greet period. af 
History extending from the {nll of the Roman Empire 
to fhe era that has succeeded the World «ar—thus 
covering a period of fifteen, hundred venras Eliminat 
ing vost deserta of irrelevunt detail, Professor 

ghinson focuses oor attention «m man's dramatic 
Неее with forces and events which have really 
shaped his destiny—tien, the master or the victim of 
great economic forces; the daring creator nf- worlil- 
wiide commerce; the literal whe fonght for culture, 
enlightenment and scietwe, of the reactionury who 
feared light, Finally we see the amozing results of 
one of the most important events in the whole histary 
of the world—the bivention of the ateam engine tapidly 
followed by the feversh civilization of today. Tt 
would thos be observed that treated in thie way the 
story of man’s past tinkes on a new siumibcance. 
Striking new aspects of the Dark Ages, the glamorous 
Renaissance, the epochs of religious warfare, the 
French Revolution and the subsement agonies and 
nphesvals that have bromght about the civilization we 
know today ore revealed. 18 8 а graphic and illuni 





nating martire and a contribution to history ot 


extraordinary valne; Professor Robinton’s thoroughly 
sp-duie and lailiant sketeh {а ponite Lo attpersede 
the old manuale of anl text-booke on the emi di af 


Civilization, an it ia by far and away the best com- 
pendium of the subject availuide In English. 


Professor Breaated's present trentixe—calied The 


Comguest of Citilieutton —lrét saw the light a= à texi- 


Pook in rg, nder the title of 4uclent. Times und i 
hont the. English-pesking: worid 
an the beat еа sketch af Ancient Europe 





and iħe Near East The work has been now thorough- 


Ty. recaet, folly overhanted, enbstamiaile enlarged and 

te-christened og The Conmgieat of Chillication, which 

in certainly, a more appropriate tiile for it, A gifted 

writer, am eminent historian und an. archarolog|st who 

Һан spent years excavating refics of ancient civiliza- 
f 


= 


tion, ‘Professor Breasted is perhaps better equipped 
ihan any Living scholar to write the first great phapiter 
im human history. Beginming as far bark in man's 
dark past as archeologica] reveatch сап penetrate, 

Professor Breasied has reconsirueted a vivid picture 
ef primitive life and ol man's terrible abd dramatic. 
atruggie for the rudimentury knowledge that evei. 
tually mede civilization possible, from the earliest 
Hires to the fol] ol the Romai Empire. When the 
first written records àf mun appear, the tenipo of the: 
human dramma beceotries more rapid. We ees how, the 
alphabet was devised and writing developed. We 
watch the migration of races, the rise and the fall of 
the civilizations of Egypt, Crete, Greece, Rome antl 
the East, the Roman domination, and the birth and 


apread of Christianity, the development of the. Eastern. 


Hmpire—all of man‘s activity, how be worked, playan 
worshipped, fought, travelled, and mmole his living 
from primitive times to the foll of Rome, This 
brilliant survey of the first social, intellectual anit 
artistic achievements oí men must rank with the 
ünest historica] writing of osr day, and Кш ont- 
tine to receive that great sppreciatinn at the hands 
of students and scholars which R se richly merits, 





History of Western Europe. By James Harvey 
Robinson. Two Vole. (Ginn and Company, Pub- 
linhers, Boston, .5.4,, and London) 1925. 

Froleseor Robinsan—whee Ordeal of Civilization 
we have noticed above in terms of high apprech tinn— 
is responsitle for another no [ese excellent text-book 
called History of Шанти Которе. Th orígitalty 
appeared some twenty years back on a smaller scale, 
and hay been, for the purpose of the present eclitina, 
thoroughly revised, judicionsls enlarged and. folly 
brought up-to-date and Hened (in a ипичке format] 
by the well-known American firm of Ginn and Com 
pony. Writes by a scholsr of emiuence ШШ] 
distinction it possesaes all the merila which we bave 
learnt to associate with ocontrilmiivns al American 
acholirship to. histories!  Hteratsri—aceuracy, tof 
péndionsness, clarity anid)  impartinlitv. The first 
chapter which desis with “The THstorical Рой of 
View" ts highly instructive. Tt ie followed br a 
&ketch of ‘the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
and the subsequent. history is traced till the present 
day, The last three chapters sketch ont m bold 
relief the probleme concerned with the "New Con- 
ceptions of the Worlit we Live In," "New views of 
Man's Natore and Traditions” and "Pluns for Better 
ing Fintan Relations," fotiowrd hv a thon 
voking Epione and neeful emqyestione for farther 
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reading on the subject. Altogether Profeeang Rubin: 
enti's History aj. Western Enropy is the beet sketch of 
European history from the fall of the Western Ramon 
Empire til our ow Hines. 

# 


кышу «зш. Bv W. A. R. Wood, 


(T. Fisher Unwin Lt. 
иб, 
"We offer a cordial welcome to Mr, W. A. R- 
Моо а Hirlory of 5inm--irom the earliest times fo 
Ehe усаг 1732, with o eammary of subsequent events, 
There are few couutrics in ihe world morm interest- 
ing than Siam—the only surviving independent 
Kingdom of Sonth-Easiern Asia, amd Mr. "Wood'a is 
the first history of Siam ever poblished in a Huropean 
lumpusge it traces the progress üf ihe Samem mce 
from the earliest ages unlil a comparatively teuer 
period, and brings together” much uselm] information. 
The anthor, who hes been a member of the British 
Conamlar Service in Siam for thirty yesrs, possesses 
ati intimate krowledge af the Slarmese people and 
langiage, and has thus been able to study the ali 
chronicles of Siam aml! varions neighbouring contitrices 
ite the original. He has sacceeded in collecting iti à 
eral! compos all the most interesting facts connected 
With tbe history of the Kingdom of Stam and rendered 
a distinct service to that country. There are plenty 
if descriptive books giving glimpace of the life and 
istome of (hs Simmrse people ol to-day, tuit по 
atudent of Tar Enoxtern peoples and politice can 
afford to be without this record of the Siam of the 
port, ench- ma ie now made avnilabic tn Mr. Wood's 
‘book, ‘The book comaine a good map, as well as 
several illustrations taken from paintings by modern 
Simmene amieta, li Boa maker for regret that the 
mithet did fot cire te carry on bie history to our 
owt times. We hoped that (although he considers 
himself nnütted for the tz«k) a second volume will iu 
duc cenrse appear from hie pen, The book shonld 
become the simidini work an Rime istorv, and it 
richly merits appreciation 


CLH: 
Adelphi "Terrace, London) 





Рош Centuries of Modern Iraq. Ty Stephen Hems- 
lev Longrigg. (Oxford University Press, Bombay 
and Боа) го26. 

Of the territorial changes and, political develop 
ments in Ania de to the trestics which followed: the 
Great War, perhaps the most important was the 
constitution of the Turkish Provinces in. Sescpotamia, 
miter the old bot recenily little ased mme of fran. 


réwders and the want i» now completely removed by 


the publication of Mr. Longrigg's Four Centuries of 


Modern frag, The book deals [and is the first in апу 


language to deal) with the whole tract irom Mardi 


to Basrah under Persian umd Turkish таей LT 
from: the sixteenth to the nineteenth centüries incli 
aive: lis merae range from the ишіи harratives 
of carly Huropea lateri 
Stambul, from ihe Eam India Company records w 





anpoblithed (and hitherto utrutilized] munuscripts of 
Turkish and Arab chrotiiclers. Hver* studet of 
present-day Iraq may find here his basis of history; 
in patticulur, the Mosul question ean һе judged for 


the first tine in ite foll bearings, atid ab “also many 
of the political problems relating to Irag which are 
almost daily coming wp for consideration; By writing 
ani issuing his book, the author haè rendered a 
notabile cnütribution to the history of an important 
conniry of Western Asia during the last four 
centuries. 


Atlantis im America. By Lewis Spence. (Earnest 
Benn, Lil, 8, Bonverie Street, Lenilon, EC. 4) 1926. 

Mr. Lewis Spetice's Atlantis in America ie a valm 
able contribution to American archeology in thii 
volume, the author, who has given many years of 
consideration to the subject of American urchavobogy, 
brings together an overwhelming ament of evidence 


to establish kia contention that the culthites af ancient 
Mexico and Central America were affshoots from the 


civilization of the enbmerged continent ol Atlantis, 


The proof is ret forth in a clear amd popular manner. 
and (a the core: of his argument the author draws. 
npon traditional, archeological, biological and жуш 
bellca] material of the mæt varied and attractive: 
natnré, supplied in may enoes from evidence hitherto 


untouched, Howseever, one may diller from Mr. 
Enence's conclusions, his book is ane which по student 
wf the anbject can afford to neglect, for it i» trulv 
indispensable hy reason of its very great ntility and 


the remarkable scholarship which the author has- 


lroupght to bear upon it. 


The Liberation of Mankind, By Hendrick Willem 


Van Loon, (George Harrap $ Company Lil, Parker 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.,C, 3) 1934. Pu 
The Cusioma of Mankind. By Lilian Kichler. 
(William Heinemann, Lid., London) 1913: 


e 


Tn the circumstances an up-to-date sketch of the dui 
iore of Iraq wae badly needed by Engfish-knowitrg | 





Fr 
| 
| 
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Mfr; Hendrick Van Loon—auihor of The Story of 
Mankind—has now. composed a Historical sketch of 
man's struggle for the right to: think, entitled The 
Ciberatiog of Mankind Apart from, it M. book is iti 
effect a strong plea for liberty and tolerance in all 
epheres of hummn activities. Taking as his text the 
flicimm of Quintus Aurelius that “the riddle of exist- 
enor iè too grent that there shonld be only ome mad 
leading to an anewer" and that of Spinoge thai “the 
truc end of the State is Liberty," Mr. Van Loon traces 
the history of hinan freedom (n varies spheres froin 
the time of the Ancient Greeks to the preset dav. 
The book is hot howeyer «6 pinch « history of justina- 
(honda m8 of ideas. At the end of his survey the author 
indelzes in some ittteresting reflections of which the 
following is a fair csmple:—"The human rure is 
possessed of almost incredilile vitality. Ii hoa aurvived 
theology. In dne time it will survive industrialist." 
Altogether the book i» highly augwestive, 

Lilian Hichler's hook called The Customs of Man. 
kind ану atpplements the avernge history of the 
origin amd development of human civilization, Tt 
detaila the story of nini from the very dawn àf 
fife, through harbaristi, civilizstion, medi valisti, and 
moderniam, and brings inte selet whe  vicieaitniles 
throngh which the humum rare bas piesci. A brief 
geographical survey of the whole work! familiarisirg 
the reader with the names of wll peoples and their 
locality em the globe is also supplied which will be 
found exceedmply useinl ty the reoder, Lastiv, the 
origin aml development of amnsers and cnstonis— 
wedding nnd funeral rites, etiquette of the dance, holi- 
lays, formality of calling, dress, tnble mannera, ete. 
are vividly described. The hook iw thue an excellent 
repertorr of very weeful information, 


A Short Story of Western Civilization. Be А. P, 
Hattershey. (Francis Hodgson, 9o Farrington Street, 
London, BC. 4! 1926. 

The Adventure of Man. By Т. (C. Fisppoli 
(Christophers, 23 Berners Street, London, W. т) 1035. 

How the War Regan, (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd, 4o Museum Street, London, W.C. т) ро. 

Spain 1479-1758. liv Martin Home. (University 
Press nd Cambrilge, Armen Corner, London, EC. 
1016. 

Witkin (he compas af Jess than 250 pares, 
Mr. Hattersley has eoccessfully attempted the task of 
sirveving the origin and growth of Western civit- 
tion, The book is professedly a dient of information 
accessible in larger treatises, nnd indyed ns ànch it 
should. be acknowledged aaa oonmmendable effort to 


popularize accurate knowledge Aa a astndent'a text- 
book, Mr. Hattersley's Stork History «af Тезеги 
Civilization will be found highly useful ünd informe 
tive, 

Mr. Happold's Aventure of Mun is à graphuc 
portrayal of human civilization, and i» well iustrated. 
Tt purports. to be whe shortess history of the world anid 
іж à maritorious sketch, which t primarily intended 
for bore and guis di de lucid, maple aud grderty 
ae presenta an interesting mürraiive òl the exwents 
(md inckients of History. By concentrating epon 
везе facts, avoiding unneeexsapy detalla and pas- 
mg strict garil pò accuracy, We anther has році. 
вц exrellent Bttle text-book lor beginners of ihe smily 
ol history, 

Hew ihe War Dagan contattis extracts front. tle 
diary of evetite between the ord ond soth uf Poly told 
style] 1914, kept by Baron Schilling at the former 
[mpera] Russian Foreign Office, Tt woe poulilished by. 
the "Red Archives” Deparment of the Russian Soviet 
Government and clearly indicates how the mutual 
suspicions and fears of she Greut. Powers hronghr about 
beostilities, The literatmre of tic Greg War jp already 
very large, bet for reasons which are obylous, the book 
under survey will be jmuly regarded ns a notabile wddi- 
tion te tbe hiblicgraphy of the wubject, for it j& ru 


of the few books that Tift the veil and show we the 


scents enacted before. tlie. fortial declarations of. ilie 
War. 

The late Mr, Marti flume's cuatrihution do the 
Cambridge Historical Seriey, called Spain урут 
was orünuallv isnod ве far tack us» DA£b and has heen 
Irequent]y reprinted, elnie it Ts jusily. regarded aa nat 
miy д textbook bnt a standard work on te subject 
it déote with, We weloome now a reprist of the third 
vdition, revised hy that competent scholar, Mr. Edward 
Armstrong. Iti ailmittedly the best short ekotch of 
the period of Spatiieh! history it covers. 


RECENT WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant, Pht), 
(irnest Benn Lid: Bouverie Honig, Fleet Street, 
London, EC) тоз: 

Contemporary British Philosophy, 2» Vois Titel 
hy J. Hy Muirhead, LL.D. (Geotge Allen & Umwin 
Lid. 40 Musenm Street, WoC. 4 1025-6. 

Ог, МШ Таап Slory of Philosophy iè ap 
interesting popnlar aketch dealing with the Баев аня 
opinions af the Atester philosophers—amanget others 
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Socrates, Plato, Aretotic, Bacon, Spins, Voltaire, 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Spencer, Nenzsehe, aud 
tergan The anther bea preecoted the quintesscnce of 
the striking, thongins of Hiese and other great phik+ 
ecplogal wots aml work them into mm exposition 
which ta af once accumte ап wead. The book does 
тий purport to be = complete history of philosophy 
hut èo far ae И goes it exceedingly well humamites 
jihilosplic dneowledge by centering the story of 
apecnlative thought around ita dominant personalitien, 

The twe volumes that Dr. Merrhbend has edited as 
Confomporary Rritisy Philesonhy gre highly wsefel ani 
instructive This beok aims at giving a picture ai 
the varions züocentents of philoesephical thought їп 
Great Britain ni the present tithe in the warda of the 
writers who are their Wading representatives. The 
cmtributors state, cach im due own wny, what they 
regard as fundamenta] m philosophy. Thua it is au 
Important contribution {© inodérn plhulosephy. Manv 
of the writers have added a starement af the chief 
iffnences that hnve ied them to take an interess in 
particular probletm& qnd to adept particular lipes in 
Ihe solution of them—which renders the work all the 
mire interesting. The hook thne forme a unique 
mami ol the ranita achieved ly contemporary British 
Phiksophetrs, anil offers a onmpendionns sketch of 
malere Ntitish Philosophy. 


English and American Philosophy since IAM. ПУ 
Arthur EK. Roger (Тһе Мастан Company, New 
York) цу. 

The Fitieih Anniversary of the Ethical Movement 
187541826. (D. Appleton & Co, New York! 1025. 

Mr Rogera's English and American Philosophy 
nucg Top deals nat with the technical problem of 
philosophy bet only with those central and iluminat 
mg poit» of view which cunatitute a man'y philo- 
вару" іп the dintinctive sense, The anthor discusses. 
cach chool of philayophic thought that has flourished 
ance 15oo Hi BDritmin or Ammwriea, nnd states cleatly 
afi! ably the views of the Waders of фаг school 
He frankly confesses that ihe book ie designed to 
recomend one particular attitude , namely, tiat the 
bhusintsa of philoeophy is to clarify anil to bring into 
harnwony the fitndamemu! bellefe that are ан 
in omr normal homan inieresta, and that bhis r üre 
to, thm meeli of living furnishes the touchstone by 
whith along ihe aanity of philosophical measonings 
and conclusions can be tested. — Making allwvance for 
ihe anthora point of view, the work i» a useful and 
instructive sketch ol tho subject t deale witb. 

Tn his Fiftfeth quniverrary of the Efhical Moe. 
mun! Felix Adler, the founder of the movement, 





reveula the impulse that gave the moyetent its hitth, 


and expounds its principles and aima. Seventeen 


atlier ethical lenders are represented with astubiegra- 
phical sketches, with peras, and characteristic 
pubsages selected frat their writings, or, in yome 
comm, With articles specially written. fur this lok. buck. 
in May, i575, ibat pioneer thinker ani religious 
teacher, Felix Adler, founded the Ethic Movement 
Sinwe that tite it» influence on religions thought and 
inspiration. has been profound. Jt has broken mew 
and sugniBcant paths i the felis uf cdüncation and 
Congress on Moral Edscatien held at Londoti in 1938, 
at which eighteen countries were represented. Its Icad 
їп tencinent house reform, in jotroduction of district 
torumg for the poor, and estublishment of the fret 
free kindergarten, arc indiqitive of i achievement 
and ideale. Thee volume furnishes a chramele of the 
tifty years of the Ethical Movement and af its signi 
fcamt place im religious develgmnent to-day. Hure m 

a book that will prouve. of high interest us furnishing 
à тезршо of a moit important ood highly effectual 
moral development of modern times 


A Course in Philosophy. By G, P. Cotiges, PD. 
IG. Bell & Sons, Ltj, London) 1935. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By G. T- W. Patrick, 
Ph.D, (George Allen & Unwitt, LEL, 4o Museum. 
Street, London, WC.) 1936, | 

Ur. Conger'a 4 Cour im Philosophy ia one él the 
best am! moe useful inirodurtory tbodks to 
philosopbical studies. Min divided into thre parta. 
Fort one leaded "The Distinctive Marks of Philos 
phical Probleme’ ia particularly intended for 
beginners. Th raises giestiona and suggests problem 
rather than enewers. Port two ін called "A Brief 
Survey of Philosophy” aml i+ a compact and clear 
summuary of the subject. Part ihres ended "Au 
Analysis of Philosophical Theories" discusses with a 
remarkable felicity the four chief divisions of phile 
sopliical aturdics—epistemology, metaphysics, normative 
асре. пай qhilwophy of religim. There are 
appended nmeínl appetulices of which the third 
peesents a select bibliography ol abont onè- hundrad 
volumea, not вири ralled “s working Hbrary , of 
philosophy," The vehune thua covers & lurge ground 
and will be found highly useful by the student of 
pliilosophy. 

Im. Patrick's [niroduri(nw ia Philxseplry b. cot 
paratively peaking, a more rlemuentury würk than 
Tir, Conger’s book reviewed abore Tt da intended us 
an introductory text-book in plillesonhy fos college 
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mm] uuiversity xindents and в» а guide boük for the 
echetal render whe woul Hke to Sul his way into 
thi» interesting held of imquizy. 10 ie susy amd simple 
anid seis forth no syste of рупору; ‘nevertheless 
the book is not wholly impersonal, for the author 
has not hesitated to indicate bin own views ond to 
palmi bt the direction from which light seems to him 
to come, Though the purpose of ilie book is ‘to impel 
to think arl nob to satisfy enquiry with n system, 
atl] ib teaches ctiongh of philosophy ba start the 
beginner on tight lines: -Select ‘bibliographies are 
sppended to each chapter to enable the student to 
follow up further studies with odvantage. Altogether 
it b a capital Introductory mannal to philosophical 
etoily, 


Adventures in Philosophy, Ry J. ©. Wordsworth, 


(George Allen & Unwin, pil, дь, Masewm Streel. 


y wE 1) 1025. 
oder Thinkers and Present Problems. Bv FE. 
A Singer, PLD. (George G. Harap & Co., Ltd., 
24}, Parker Street, Kingsway, Leniden, W.C 3) 
1 
x j, C. Wordawnrth's book called Adventures rm 
Philosophy ia a series of essays dealing with some of 
the chief problemas of métaphysics, und beginning with 
a ücfenée ef that somewhat nnpopnlar pursuit. The 
first part of the book ш mainty comitractive in 
character, arid not only attempts to pat ab clearly i 
possible the metaphysical views of the author, int 
indicates their consequences from an ethical atait 
point. The lnter chapters idipcuss twò of the imos 
important developments in recent phikeophny, those 
associated with the names of Hinstein and Bergson- 
Pia, the author considers bow far religion, especial» 
ty The Christian religion, is affected by the concIusions 
reached eartier I the book. It would thie be seen that 
Mr. Wordiworth's hook i« à useful discussion of past 
and cutest philosophical problems 

Dr, Sinrer's Modern Thinkers and Present Pro- 
Манна ба ай approach fo the problems of modern 
phileophy through ita history. ‘The studies of the 
seren moderi thinkers treated range from Giordano 
Erino (XVIth century) to Nicteache, “The great 
naines,” writes the Author, “mipht, if moments had 
names, be those of moments in ench man's history." 
Tt there be disifliefonment in the heieona drawn from 
a study of these great thinkers—freedem: and chili 
hood faith to be intenderet, cherished hopes te be 
tibandoned-the anther in bis closing chapters offers 
«према 9 а goal. These chapters are historical in 
iher арй, and, Hie tbe others, meant to flluetrate, 
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not ió demonstrate or nHirm. "They too would stand 
for moinenis of anv thomehtful Ie, and will have done 
aH ther were intended to do i[ they inform such a Tie 
with aod give it i sense ol attachment to the world 
tat has pone before atd is gung on sronnd wo” 
The book throwa considerable fight оп current philo- 


sophical problema reflected from the historical ‘hack- 


grounds, and is thee doubly instructive. 


Individualism and Individuality in the Philesopliy 
of Jahn Stuart Mill, By © La Stteet, PhD. 





house Publishing Comuny, Milwankec, US A. naf. 

Dr. Bireei'a Pudividualism and. Jrifshinallty im tha 
Philosophy of Jolm Stwart Mill is an excellent short 
study of w great anbject wil hringa into striking relief 
the salient features ad Mill's contribution to thè imdi 
clilualistic theary. Apart from it, the book forme at 
exceedingly n&eful introduction to the etudy of Mills 
philosophy fi genemi ond merits attention at the 
hunds of stndents of the subject: 


TWO NOTABLE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, Edited by J. BL 
Pury, M.A, PRAG SUA Cook, Litt Ty; et 
Айс, MLA. (University Press, Cumbrid 
England). | 

The Modern World Series: A Survey of Historical 
Forces: Hdited by the Ri Hon'ble H. A, L. Fisher, 
M.P, (Harnest Benn, Ltd, 8 Douverie Sireen, B.C.) 

he Cambridge Univeraity Presa hoa lately embark- 
єй проп one more monumental enterprize in publishing 
a comprebenaive work which, from its encyclopondic 
character, is necessarily the product of co-opemtive: 
effort, Th is the Cambridge Auclont History of which 
the first «ix volamer hove reached m» by now, We 
have reviewed the earlier three wolutes in termm of 





ир appreciation and ihe three latet volumes fully 


sustain tlie deservedly high reputation of this magnifi- 
cent work for scholarship anil «spirit of arientifle 
reaentéh, The fourth volume (whith has r1 maps and 
6 tables ond plana) deals with the bletory of ihe 
ancient Persian Empire amd jti relations with "the 
West" of that period; white the fifth afd the sixth 
deal with Greece slime—particolariy Athens ‘ond 
Macedon, The fourth bikes wa into the very miiie of 
the emrrent of Greek history. From the beginning of 
the sixth century B.C. onwards we have a miope or less 
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coilinuons story of the principal sintes in Greece, ani) 


a more Ot less accurate knowledge òf the maritime 
conditions and political relations which existed both 
in the ewstern and in the western portions of the 
Meiliterrznesn world, when the hour came for the 
supreme struggle between the Persian Empire aud the 
Wés which isthe moin theme af the present volnnt, 
The Persian Horpire i introfloced by the late Dr. ©. 
Buchanan Gray, who describes ít» srigiu and charneter 
and its organisation uter Darius, while Dr, M. Cary 
writes of ihe Scythiam Expedition and the fonini 
Revolt. The growth of Athens from the tinue of Sabot, 
throngh the period of Бе Тутан und the refortna 
ol Cleistlencs, f deat with by Profesau Alcock- ani 
Mr. H. M. Walker, A survey, by Irufesaor P, N. Ure, 
ol the leading cite: of Hellas, excepting those of 
Greece proper and Sicily, ahowd ms how the stage was 
aet for the imminent struggle. The story of the 
Persian Ware themáelvrs is told by Мт. Ј А. R 
Munro and Mr. Walker. One chapter, by Mt. К. 
‘Hockforth, ie devoted to: Carthage and Sicily; two, hy 
Professor E & Conway, to Italy in the Etrawcam Age; 
while Mr. & Cason describes the extant remains of 
Htruscan act et ite ill-paid debt to the inspitatrcti 
of Greek artistic ideas. There is, paleo, a chapter om 
£ninmge fram its origiu to the Persian Wars, by Dr. G. 
T. Hil; and im the last three chapler ii reviewed 
what the Greeke had achieved in thought and jn 
értistic creation by the beginning of the fifth century 
D.C. when they were about tò enter on their mist 
brilliant age. Arconlinglre, their Hiternture, their 
mýitery religions and preSeeratic philosophy and 
their early art are aurveyed by Professor Bury, Mr. F 

M- Comiord, Mr, J- D. Beasley and Мг. р. б, 
pela "he book ia thad o highly merilorions and 
comprehenalye aceonnt of the period it desis with and 
dà a verlünble monument of lewrning. The lest two 
volumne dealing with the history of ancient Greecv, 
we shall review later. 

Messrs, Benn'a "The: Modern. World Series'—edited 
by that well-known scholar, the RÈ Hon'ble H. A. L 
FPisher=is one of the imat notahle enterprises in 
modern publishing. The atm of thie commendable 
venture |» to ртотійе a balanced enrvey—with mich 
historical iIinttrations as may he pecessary—ol {һом 
m economic and imiellectwa] forces апи tenden- 
cles, which are thonkding the lives and destinies of 

ary states. Treland, Germany, Norway, 
Аана. Turkey, Hngland and France have been sn 
(аг dealt with by apecialists in their subjects, Of 
these the one of moat Interest to un ie fle: volame 
deating with India by Sir Valentine Chirof which 
was reviewed at jength and in terme of appreciation 
by Sir Sivavwamy Aiver in the Hindustan Review 





phüoemix arisen from the ashes of the most reactionary — 


work! waft, The authors of the buck are sb well 
























ES D 
| 
But. al! the volumes [n thi series are equally exco d 


вок тасыма смог coc а 
wade te the volume dtalimg with Turkey and Russa 8 
The velume an Turkey is ont ol the met протони. 
in the Modern IForld Series, which has been jus 





Tad Diis beat ИЕ sod wal. Oe nd: dne n | 

the future à vital factor im determining British: foreign 
policy, Apart from her international significance; a 
study- of the new. Turkey, this bewildering R сап 






of Empires, must һе of peculiar fuscination ae ome af 
the mos: remarkable developmeitts arising cnt of the 


qualiied—Mir.. Amold Toynbee is well-known jor 
his writings on Turkish life and history, and: Me, 
Kirkwood has had an intimate personal equat. 
ance with tbe conttry in the throes of ds. reconstrocm | 
tinn—that their book thuat Шахе а шше, ашу. 
Simileriy mithoritative is the volume on Russia. 





hie інда, ule | 
knowledge 2b ана ав da, ao far má I know, — 
substentio? than anything sccomplished їп Варна 
sims: Sir Detinl€ Mackenzie Wallace first published 
his famous book iu :8875"  Ánd Mr. Fisher is right- 
Both authors were eyewitnesses of the ‘Russian 
revolution, and M. Makeew played an active part in 
Russian politics from тоох бою тоту, when he mirceeded. 
Prone Lvolf as Presulemt of the. Afl-Russian Union of 
Zemstves, Later he wan 4 memher of the € iti 
Assembly. “The attempt of the teo sulhnes | to tell 
the tmth abont Reset," conics Mr. Fisher. "ie 
obvious upon every page. And since the гелйег da f 
itivited neither to condemn nor te extennato, bat 
simply bo understand, thie volume воша be fend 
when thousands af polemical treatises om Russia hare 
passed inte eblivion " No student of Ensslan oF 
Turkish affair’ can do withost these volumes, and the 
ecrics (ae a whole) is Indieprnaable to ihote desirigi 
of grasping thotonghly current international affair 





SOME GLIMPSES OF INDIA AND CEYLON, 


Yes, Lady Saheb. Ry (Grace Thompson Seton. 
(Hodder und Stourhtou, Lbi, Lomjom) 1935, ——— 

Leaves from a Viceroy's. Note-Book. Be (the lote). 
Marqness Curzon, of Kedleston. (Macmillan & Co. 
La, 84. Martin's Street, London) 19:6. 
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Indian Dream Lands. By Margaret Mordecai. 
lG- P. Putnam's Sons, Ltd, Londen and New York, 
U. S AJ m6. 

Ceylon: The Land of Eternal Charm. By Ali 
Fond Топа. (Hutctinen and Co., Ltd, Paternoster 
Row, London, HC.) то. 

Mrs. Seton, well known ulresdy as fhr author of 
A Wetton Teaderfoot in. Egypt and Chinese Lanterni 
has written a hook on lndis calied Yes Ludy Saheb; 
packed fall of more daring adventures thon fall to the 
Jot of the average nuns, let alone the average woman, 
Bhe went on foot inlo the heatt of the Imdian jongles 
tn search of a “killer” elephant, with already eighteen 
homan dives lo its credit. Her path day ihrough a 
jungle swarming with reptiles, and Her experienies 
soon incladed 9 nurow cempe from a snake. At am- 
Other time she wos lest jn the jungle during a terrific 
storm, and the shelter at which she Вау arrived, 
soon had Hi roof removed by a cvelone ТЬе апі" 
interests, however, are not restricted to the thrills of 
the outdoor life. Ms. Seton i» ^ &ociologiat of 
repute, and her hook makes a valuable contri- 
baton to the social problem of the women of Indin. 
Her views uw those of an Americon are the more iti 
teresting oe being on onside and impartial observe: 
tion of the relations of the Indien with the English. 
пип. She teoriile an illeminating conversation with 
Mahatma Gandhi, an) hears in her tern the great 
Nationalist's views on America. And not east anion; 
ber impressions are those which she gained of the 
Hina character, a» ale read И day be dey jn the 
кегш who accompenied her off her travels, acd 
Whose typically impassive and imenitional reply to 
тану © lier qnestióna, farms most. aptly ihe title tà 
her book. Thos it her pages Indis Та ш Шш éd 
Leeming cis and sent jonples, of trifllant society, 
of white men and brown, Piikit, Mohammnedans, 
Christine—what more interesting corner, ahe natüaral- 
le asks, Of the world than India? In this peréonal 
conti of a woinen's wanderings itts described with 
rare subtlety and charm, From tiger hunt in the 
jengit jo intimate commanings with the awakening 
women of the Hart and talks with feaders of the new 
governmental order, Mrs. Seton has gone iar beyond 
a mere description of what she saw, She has reveal- 
el the fall charm and thrill of the conntry; the 
iner meining and probate ontcome of various move 
ments and the stirrings of the people alike in 
political anmi other- spheres aW- activities. The 
peruaal of Mrs Seton's book will undoubtedly cnn- 
daer to а belet appreciation of the state of affairs 

Lévis from a Vieeroy's Note-Book fa 9 podrhirericn: 
work, which thas did not have the advantage of à 
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rirefu] revision at the hands of its witthor, the late 
Mariuess Cimon, Buf we aré pone the des» plt 
hat these sketehes—serappy on they on—Kave seed 
ihe Tight of day; for they ie all пстер and well 
written. These aro theie merits, thes detict ie their 
innate Correniunivsi, а fréquent matiifesiation ol 
which is the ose of thet very objectionalde word 
“tative In pluce of “Indiana”, Hut the «ties ate, 
inileed, elever amd such ss wil] artes artention. The 
dinner ài Goa, at which no Portuguese bnew English 
nor any Britisher knew the language of Caiena, ie 
well hit off Even inre interesting ie (he story id 
how Breadith—the sole survivor of the Delhi Mutiay 
cpisede—entlinsissucally cheered the Speech: ifelivered 
by Lord Curzon when investing hun with ai insignia. 
The uuihor of these miscellaneous papers, describing 
his travels and wlfventures in many fates, i eich 
more attractive personality tan the high and mighty 
statesmen whi тшй Пий with an iron hand for 
seven yeurs.. Most. of the imridents recorded in this 
cüMeciion of essays book place before he ascended 
the Indan puli. They give па the self-reveating 
portrait of a vé nan whose natural outlóok on 
life has not beer distorted ls high office anid üfmost 
unllnited power. Wi hüve here tei МЕ нета 
ruler oí subject millions but mither a man ol wile 
"rmpauthiea, genial humour and very keen — 
And the paper on “Inscriptions anil На” is need) 
A perfect mine of deliciota atwurdities that we gre 
almost inclined to overlook the questionable (aste 
that prompted its insertion in ihe ‘tolune Here ja 
a description of the Indian widow, which Leni Cereni, 
tere йе took from a newspaper report of foreniic 
Plognuencé in the mofussil:—"Your Honotir will be 
[єнє enomph to otiserve that my client ix m willow, 
A peor chap with one postmortem son... . À widow 
wi thid country fs net able to eat more than one med! 
s Hav, of in Weat elest clothe: or io look after a 
mun. Бо, mp poot cient has Hol such physic ot 
minm] as to he able (o assault the Instr complainant. 
Vet he has (been) deprived of ome of fer more 
valuable leather, the feather of her йоне; My 
[сип friend hina thrown wel an argumenr ad homtiry 
проп шу teeth that iny client's witnesses mn only 
her own relations. Bni they are not pear relations. 
Their relationdhip la. oniy Меме рое... Ае 
регпаїпр thie ehtertultine — volume ane imè по 
diffienlty im agreeing with Lord Сига! literary 
executors that tiv travel aketches are remarkable alike 
for thelr charm, their sieh, their duformaticn and 
their stele. Altogether Leaves fw a Piret 
Note-Book їй a work of valuable Information dui 
great interest g^ 


Mrs, Mordecai is-evidently an Ameritan lady who 
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Tecently paid w wisit to Tndim std the impressions o 

which she tas wecorded im her book сай! i 
Dream Landi, As its title indicates the guthoress sees 
{тїп her perspective) India as n imnd of romance 
und «he does tot therefore deal with the political and 


ecamamic emilitiems of the country—the India pulsat- 


ing with the тояр ai a mew lilo, striving after 
her self-expression in (ntellectaul, moral, polities? and 
economie sphere of thought and activities, ond 


vibrating (толи end to eml with a spirit of renniesance, 


with Jofte aspirations for responsihle government. 
UH; the Iria we have thes «ketche:) ont in a few 
words, Mrs. Mordecai hos to aay nothing, as perhaps 
she horaclf saw tiothing of it suring ie course of 
her visit, Bit she seems to have опе тош! the 
braten trucks in Indi, Berma ond Ceylon aril 
graphically deseribes the scenes and eights she wit- 
messed with a sympathetic insight which is, indeed, 
gratifying, Her book ís thus à Series of word 
pictures offering vivid portrayale of the lights anid 
“Майот of India: tite and conditions as chiefiy mam- 
feeted in her splendid and magnificent architectural 
remains am] monmments, The picturesque snrrouni: 
ings and scienic eSects of sach cities as Colonibo, 
hambar, Jaipur, Delhi, Agri, ‘Henares, Calcutta 
Ratgonn and Mandalay ute bronght by ber, in her 
churminy portraitures, inte striking relief and the 
book will make interesting reading slike to those 
Who know Indis by means of personal visite and those 
others (unlock ones!) who laye not had the good 
fortune of fnaking ler secusintance except thentigh 
the mudinm of books of travel, Anung the Пат, 
$$ a means af education ti tlie stay-at-home westerners, 
fies, Mordecai's Indian Dream Landi will ўну 
occupy a prominéeti phe an a work which i mer 
only excecdingiy praphie im ite sketches and vivid 
in ite word-paintings, hot is withal imerked! by à keen 
appreciation of Indian outlook ай пау. Taken 
few whole, it is w notable contritiation ty the Titera- 
ture of modern Indian travel, 

Mr. Ali Foad Toulbe ls an Hgvptian who is» the 
English redactor to tle Cabinet of tho King of 
Egypt, Born im Ceylon, he deft (hat comniry, їп 
tjr, aa A boy, telurned to ft it the sumer of 1021, 
üfter an interval of twentyfour years, On his return 
hot in ro:5 he wrote è book bat which was moe 
рина tii) lant year. In remy he paid ret another 
visit 10 the lam) of his hir ami on his return to 
Egypt inptoved his original test of. 15:2, which (now 
so revised) hag uppenred onder the picturesque title 
nf Cevian :- Tha Lund of Eleina! Chav. The Wook 
M exceedingly well embellished with a a 
number of excellent photegraphke reproductions of 
Wie scenes and sights of Cevlón, wich materinlle 


woleanoes, There. i$ à map of 


edd to ihe interest Gf the letter-press. ‘The text is 
written. in: commendably good English, the intricacies 
of which the author hes evidently mastered with 
success, Mr. АН Богд Тоша ss one who waa barn 
and spent his childhood in Ceylon іа tboronghly 
familiar with that. country and is, iu fact, n lover 
of his “‘mutive’ lund. He is a patriotic Egyptian but 
b ao im his mentality am -enthneigstic Ceylonese. 
Hence fhe statement of Mr. L. BH. Bilare—in the fore- 
word contributed by him to the volune—that "one. 
can help nothing im these pages, not only the love 
cd Ceylon, but also tbe passionate love od Egypt". 
The same authority stables that '"4he descriptions of 
Ceylon life and. scenery are faithinl'*, They are jot: 
only faithfol—as the present writer oun. testify, from 
persetial experience of the Golden Lanka—tlut they 

are also charming and iu the pages of this beck 
Will be found wll the interest which in porniar. 
imagination justly attaches to Ceylon, 





The Japan Vear Book. 1926. Edited by Professor 
Takenobu. (Japan Wear Hook Office, Tokyo), 1020. 

Thy japan Year-Book—which was frst hantad In 
t9o5. and is mw in it» twentieth шипы edition—& 
ну acknowledged a» a standard work of reference 
and i ts all the more creditable that it is so, since. 
i i» a not-oHicial publication. Put shortly, it fs an 
up-to-date and comprehetisive cyclopadia of general 
information and garetteer of Japan and gives {һе 
fullest particulurs—statistieal, economic, political and 
tducotionyl—about that country and the Japanese: 
territories, Thus i is ate indivpemanhle work ot 
ftlerenée fòr all interested in the study of current 
Jüpanese problems, — After 625 pages of solid informa- 
Шов арен а Біо diferent subjects comtes & long 
"Who's Who in Japan," a business diteetory, an 
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“| 


appendix on 1ештый and social institutions, mid а. 


further directory which ioetusles а hopping and even 
à gsstronomic  secthmn. There are mips, tabh 
statistics, all that n man m want; an outline of 


Japanese history, and a chapter on earthquakes ЕТ 





*Olemnoes, one of the milway BHnes саный» and 
projected, and another of the rivers in midille Japan. 
which have btydroelectric possibilities: The text ol 
the Year-look covers a mass of Ипрогїшїїї statistics 
about Japan ond Japanese territoriés. Tt las been 
prepare! by Professor Takenotm, who hae: been in 
charge of the work from dta first emne. twenty-one 
sears ago, and who deserves our hearty felicitations 
et tuming ort vier alter sear mo adinirable and wee. 


і 
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ínl.& referente nnzal, the Hike of which ts not te 
te found im omy other Asiatic союшту. 


The Anglo-American YearBook 1827: (American 
Chithher of Commerce i London, 8, Waterloo Ploce, 
komijn, S. W, з.) 1023. 

Тїшїн Н not Ukely 10 he nf meh sse t rewiderits 

in їла, the ngo Imerican Yedr-Boek id none tlm 
Mss à reference work which would be indispensable 
to Americanas tesident in Great Britain, Besides con. 
temine. sei) directores, it meludes: a resilential, 
profession! and commercial jist of Americans and 
American buns honses oni their agents in Great 
Енш тй Баһ houses and whew agent) i 
America; also an Anglo-American ‘who's who". It 
cmnfaifis muth uaeful information ou British ond 
American trade relations — Wie welcome the revise] 
enmmual edition, for ile curret year, of tiw Anglo- 
merican Fear-beok—the previous dasuea of which 
ave been notlied iti terma of appreciation in the 
Hindustan Review. The editors have done their work 
ef selection, omission ith) olieration jJudicienisly, with 
the restii timit thia arum] publication ie now u ricst 
teen refefeneée book amd deserves wide apprecintion, 
like Jor its excellent arrangement und up-to-date 
inlornistion on matters of interest both to the British 
mmi] the Anericans The mformation about Hritish 
trae and commerce—thongh primarily designed for 
Americans—will be found po less useful by. merchants 
and tradewnen im India, interested: in the: anbpect. 
Altogether, a 
(eserves eppreciation and nbo a Inge cipemlation in 
the Hruglsheknewing world. 


Joternational Year Book of Agriculiural Statistics 
for (975-20. (The. International Institute of Agricul. 
ture, Rome, 15916. 

‘The Yaem-Book іавоей be tho Irüurernational Trsri- 
tute of Agrienlture, Rome, i» am pithoritative publica. 
wong їп that it is compiled in collaboration with the 
‘agricnivuc) end wtatistical departments of the various 
countries, in which detailed data on the enbject are 
mule opvailahle. The conprelerisiveness Н the 
volume con well he realied when it i» stated that 
it ie arrayed with figures dor various countries 
ютеп tse apportionment of ereas mand production, 
trode apd prices of m chief agricultural preducts, live 
ptock, ferilliners and ofher chemica] prodüct» usefal 
in agriculture. The cortent Yrar-Boeok da on improve: 
inant on its predecessors and the Inelitute deactves 





capital work of teference which 
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praise (cr ihe publiratium af an Ananal whieh $& not 
only msuthoritstive but also of immense salue to. the 
agricultmrist, the journal and the stabesmar, Now 
that consilerable attention by being poli) in Tide 
to the development of the ugricultural resources of 
de country uml а Royal Commision ia шеш 
examining the problem im all its bearings, {һе 
International Fear Hook of Agricultural Statiilics onglit 
to find а wide спан amongst those interested 
in the expansion, development ной improvement | of 





Heding agriculture, 


The Constitutional — YearBook — $8927. (National 
Unioni&t Association, Palace Chambers, Brülge Street, 
London, S. W. 1) 1937. 

The Consilieliona] Yéar-Booh i to the иө: 
Conservatives Atd alao, to all seckers after inforna- 
Hen about the Puriy an excellent guide. Por the 
object it desires do serve, the Comsdllulional—which 
i» nów in the lorty-first veur ol publication—íis a work 
af preal utility. Its seope ie chiefly politica! and it 
aollers a cheap ond Hendy reference-book of facts gnil 
начы hearitg on topica of current interest. Ib is 
carefully revised und its pages may be trusted to 
supply nefol ond accurate information, A. publicist 
who desires to be im touch with the movements uni 
developments of the three leading political parties in 
‘ont Britain should keep om his bhook-ahelf the 
ninna] editors of the Laboor Y'ear-Boch, the diberi 
Year-Book and the Соната Veur-flbok, ench f 
which is Highly useful. The coment edition of the 
Conslitutionu] is replete with мре intori 
rogariiiiig datz abont Kritisi political. conditions from 
the Conservative alainipolnt, The stutivtiral sectim 
lina been tenieelled andl facta are now given which 
cannot burt facilitate the task of the readers in the 


study of current economie problema. It iy compte. 
hensive in dcope and rane, 


The Labour Vear-Rook 1927. [Labour pnblicatone 
Department, 33 Hecleston Square, Londan, S Ww.) 
01б. 

In fhe course of reviews of the previous editions 
Of the Labrük Year-Book we have spoken if it ii 


Verma of appreciation na a very wsefut reference work 


The current ehition for 1:927 {a deserving of recogni- 
ton aa а highly meéfitotious work of reference. 
e ae compiled ami welbprinted, the volume 
will be highly useful to politicians, . pntiliciste апі 


public men The topics dealt wiih range over the 
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whole Geld of British politie& aod include not only, 


the peiticipal political, social and coomuntic рафала 
but also the trend of rmiternational gd inver-dominion 
айра during. the year, The directory of the 


principal Labour and Socialis organizations, native 


am! foreign, te another useful (дайт of the work, 
Although the Labour Party ia oot in the a&vcmlatt 
at present, there can te no dooht of it& coming ini» 
power адаш, and the Latour Year-Hook which 


rechnls, from year ti year, wt only the progress of 


thal, Party, boat tikes « critical enrvey of the whale 
field of из political wetivities, deserves carefol atuly 
Ab Hue hamis! Inii publicists and pshlie me. 


The Manchester — (uardiag — Yecar-Book — 1827 
[Manchrsier. Gunxnilun. Office, Manchester], 1027. 


Though, in a sense, designed to serve ioca]. needs 
smi requirements, the  Mawechnzijér Cumanflam Year 
Pook ia compiled of so ambitions a clfc ami contaira 
es mich nafn) information that it deserves special 
commenilatim at the hands of the ‘discriminating 
reviewer. It cotitaine {nll data about the indnutrie 
of Manchester combined with a large range of general 
information ef «practical character. "The cotton 
directories, the chapters on Art, Geirere and Societe, 
Who's Who of the prominent tiene of Manecheste- 
ard district amd the textile plasanry, ol) supply useful 
information. There is alse included io ite deol of 
general information which materially enhonees Its 
ntilitr. Altogether, Ht ie a viry nsseful mldition to 
тз] reference literature. 


Thacker's Indian Directory 1927. (Thacker, Spink 
‘and Co., Replanode, Calentta) roar. 


The Times of Indis Directory i927, (Tinws of 
India Press, Dombay] 1927. 

The Asylum Press Almanac and Direciory 14927. 
(Chuskravurti and Co, Madras) 1025. 

Government of India Directory 1827. Delhi and 
Simla editions (Government of India Press, Dethi 
And Simia! 1915-27. 

(M ibg many directories. annually iasmmi in India, 
Ше three—ihe corrent veor's Їйї of which are 
noted above—are the best-known as Аата works 
o£ reference amongst their clase, hacker's Indic 
Directery—mwhich ie пош in it» éixtysixth  anunn] 
edition —orignnaly . amd for mane years Aiterwarde 
appeared ая ihe /Tengal Directory”. But it slowly 
covered the other provinces ap well, and for years 
pest the La} Kitab (the red book"), as it is familiarly 


known in offices, Tae been jostly regarded as the ome 
milispensahle werk of reference amongst Indian 
directories. Tio Times of fndia® Directory |p even 
qn older publication tan Tlharcker'&, в® пи MALE 
edition ois the  sevent-flh annual | iege, The 
Hon ‘hile Chief Justice Sir Баай Scott of the Bomber. 
High Cogrt described it tn onc of hls jdgmenta es “n 
siamdard work of reference in Bombay," While, 
Checkers da more comprehensive im Ма коре iu 
covering the whole Таар Empi, both $t sml: the 
Donbay publiction hase anucb in «gun. The. 
Азуйия. Press. Alnmrartae and. Direciory ia 4 still older: 
publiestiug, Lhe current edition belug rsh, fü does 
for the Майгая Prealiteticy or rutier for Southern) 
India, what The Times of India Directory does for 
Western Тада. Tt gives the fullest information. abont 
almowl all matters of public interest. The new edition 
hos several features which will make ft more opefal- 
These three works are carefully revised from yeor*ta 
rear, and although no CM OE reference—Toast of all, 
n dirertory—can ever be thoroughly up-to-date, never- 
theless these three. hardy annuals nre sa much а! { 
of the latest changes us it is possible for bx о ol 
their clasa to be. They nsefulle supplement one other 
and a *enaible изаіплза man should keep all of them 
en hie дса е1. 


The Government of dalla Divertary stands ina 
clas Wy self ‘For sume pears past ibe Central 
Government wiel to dave from Dell in December 
uwi from Simla in Maw whut was called) the Goperm 
ment оу. Теша Li, containing the nies ani) 
addresses nf their officers, cuim semper 
hrads œl docal Cewernmrnta nnd alministentions anil 
aleo of members of the Comber of State p the 
Legislative Aeseinbly: The last of the Esta was 





ince from Sinta in Мае, coe. The beste from 


Tiel in December, там, appesred im better font 
under ihe more cwiveniett name of Goviminent of 


initia DWrectory. The first Sila cdititm appesred m 


Muy, tors, We welcome thie useful publication. in. 


the list of referenee works deating with Indias, and 
i| ought to lave a wide cirenlation in circles conecte 


«4 with the Central Goreriment at Delhi and Simla. . 
The personnel of the Central and the “Provincial 
Governments changes with kaliedoscopic тарі. and, 

in the círemmstuncees, ifte. Delhi and Simla editions of 
the Government of Indis. Directory ate. useful addi- 


tans to the reference Titerature concerning officiales 
«d this oonnirr 


A Dictionary ol English Pronunciation with 
American Variants, Ry H., И, Paimen J. V. Martin 
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and E. G. Blandford. (W. Heler and Sons, Ltd. 
Саш ишке) gat. 

A Dictionary of pronunciation with American 
variants was badly needed] ond the want of it is now 
completely removed by the publication of the work 
under notice. Messrs: Palmer, Martin and Blandiord's 
book ja confined to the most widely useful vocabulary 
of "Pisin English." tt is not, in omy sense, an 
exhanstive work, Lui gives a "safe" pronunciation 
lor the gmidance of foreign students, of'abemt 10,000 
words, with their inflections, in comman use, Sons 
permissible variant protimcistions are ale» adiled, aud 
а S@patate соитип  ahnmwa  fhosee — qenoitinviations 
commonly heard Irom а very large nomber of educated 
American ami Canadian speakers that are nol wenallc 
Curfént among English speakers of the language, On 
the whole, it Ilsa highly nsefol work:of reference anil 
deserves wide appreciation. 


*Cook's Travellers Handbook to Northern and 
Centrat fialy. By Roy Hlston, (Thos. Cook and son, 
Litdi, Barkeley Street, Piccadilly, Landon, W.T) 1927. 

Ümce again we have got an occasion to congratulate 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Lt, on the success of 
their excellent series of guide-books. Mr. Roy Riston 
fa evidently & born caterer for tourists" requirements 
in the way of guidebooks, We have noticed in terms 
nl high appreciation—in previous issurcs of the 
Пишат Reviem—hie. previows worke in Mesara. 
Cook's series—thoee  ilealing with Cotstatitinople, 
Gallipoli and Asia Minor anid Holland. Hia present 
attempt has been to combine and conéolidate in one 
compact volume the four “handbooks to Florence, 
Milan and ће Таап Jakes, Venice and Rome. Thos 
the new Hand book to Norfherm and Ceniral Haly 
which supersedes its four predecessors ami brings 
their information opto-date, is honily and oabrenat of 
the latest events and changes, and it will be found 
highly пае! br travellers. 


RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


The Law of Income Tax in 
Sundsram. (Butterworth and Co, 
Hastings Street, Calcutta) roay: 

Mr. V. & Sundaram, of the Indian Andit ond 
Atcounts Service and. Secretary to the Central Board 
of Revenne of the soretniment of India, haa written a 
Mere which will occupy. Ue position of x standard 


India By V. & 
India; Ltd., б 
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treütise on the law of income-tax tn Fii» conntry 

official connection of fhe author with the Chief Themen 
tax nuthonty i Indie hes fed bom to adopt as his 
modri, as far as Indian conditions permit, the classic 





look of Dowell (who belonged to the Inland Revenue 
in England) which hus gote throggh eight edi- 
tions, And occupies the position of that of a classic. 


my the subject ià deals with. Unlike Dowell, however, 


the anthor has expressed his own views on matters. 


over which there is a conflict of umthority or, where 


there de tw conflict, the authority is of desbiful 


Weight. He haa паб stated the problems which have 
net yet been the subject of judicial Promonncement, 


et noi vet arisen; and sugpesiéd actntions af auch 
probleme together with the pre and com of the 


solotions ‘offered. The official position of the auther 
mikes it necessary to emphasise that these views are 
personal only. But his book is a comprehensive coti- 
mentary on the Indian Tncome-tax Act, ond the trent- 
ment af every aspect of the law is fuller and in greater 
üctail than im any of the other books on the subject. 
Special attention may be drawn to the close examina- 


tion made under each section ol the corresponding: 


provisions in the English low am] the extent to. which 
English rulings cat be followed in India in regard to 
each particular matter, The meet serious danger at 
present їп Иша lies in the absence of accmmulated 
lora! case law an Incometax ond the entisequent 
temptation to decide questions with reference te 
English precedents; and tliis book draws attention, at 
each stage, to the points of danger, and this pulaerres 
w great object. After the Introduction the hare text of 
the Act and the rules have borti bet out separately in 
the begining otc agnin section by section, ntong. with 
notes and comments, Tr is mndoubtediy a convenience 
to the seeker after information to have the text of the 
Act and the rules together handy at one place for ease 
meÍerenée, Mention may also he iade here oof the 
exhanstive appendices and tndex extending to over too 
pores and the references iy which are so well arrang. 


ef that any enbject can be looked up im nm few 


seconds, "The index i» à unique feuture of this highly 


wiefal work. 


Umler each section are set ont the Tules; the 
listructiona iaaned by the Government ín the Income- 


tox Manual; the history of the law im India: the 
decided cases in Tndia with commente where called for, 
a summary of the corresponding Provisions їп Вор 
law and the extent to which English rulings. can be 
followed ; and. notes of anch Enplish vases pe out be 
of use, with conitients on them) the points that arise 
or сап arise under cach section which have mot yet 
been before the Courts and solutions af such probleme 





ET 
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with the pros aud cons of euch prohlém. English Cases 
vof no possible applicability in India have been omitted, 
but cases which would seem applicable at first sight 
but are really pòt $0 have bees cited with notes es to 
why they shenli not he followed. Ti would thas be 
ern that the trestment is comprehensive anil 
thorongh. Having regard to the difficulty of сан: 
mg English reports except im the bigger towns in 
India, ‘relevant extracts have been given from English 
атча wherever neceteary, The ideo bas been th 
ake the beck ңа eelfontained ond complete as 
possible, and thin landable object has certainly leet 
iitiained) by the talented author of this book. No part 
of the Jow haa been skipped through or skated over 
ami no palna have been spared te make every part 
thorongh, After the commentaties follow the 
appendices which consist af a summary of changesin 
the mw before: :586, the mtes of tax onder the earlier 
lows, a table of cross-references between the present 
Act and the Acts muce 1886, the text of the Acta of 
IRAS 1o igzo and connected documents; the All-India 
Committee's Report ol 1911 which is largely the basis 
of the amendment of the law in 1922, w summary of 
time Taxation Enquiry Committee's recommendations 
Civil Procedure Code. Thus Mr. V. S. Базата 
Law ef [neome-hir in [ndis le a notable aml valuahle 
acquisiben to Angb-Tndían tegal literature and. it 
shonli And i place on the ahelf of everr one cannected 
with the administration of jreome-tox ty this country— 
whether ws at official, & lawyer, am sceonntumnt nr ati 
besig, To olf who hove to deal with the adiministra- 
Hien of incoine-tax In India, Mr. Sundarani’s book will 
be invalünhle and indispensable. 


Fictions in the Development of the Hindu Law 
Texts. Hy C. Sankararama Sestri, M.A., B.L. (Higli 
Court Vakil, 3Mylapore, Mouitasi пуб, 

The eabstance of Mr. C. BGankararirma — Sastri's 
Fictions im the Development of the Hindu Law Texts 
was delivered a» @ course of beectnres before the Uni- 
versity, by ihe first nominee of V. Krishnaswami Tyrer 
Jeetureship, eniüowed be Mr, K. Walasubralumania Iper 
ol Madras. The beok admittedly breaks new ground 
du the study of Hindu Law atid its appearance will, 
therefore, be welcomed by etwlente of that anciettt 
brunch of Iw. The choice ef a lecturer lor оте fell 
üpon Mir. C. Rankarerama Sasiri, M.A,, ELLA, s wong 
and very scholarly member of the Mailraa Bar; ani 
li& chose s his aubject ihe topic of "Fictions in the 
‘development of fhe Hindu Law Texta.” Mr. Sastri 
delivered to trowded houses five. lectures on the 


book formi chiefly by the help and mumificence af 






wibject displaying grest research end con 
erulitinn.. The lectures have now been URGERE 


Mr, To. Venkatarama заар the Advocate General 
тайны» е н. дайган йш ирке, ario; can are 
sure, will highly appreciate the work na a valuable 
coutribution ta the tme of the evolution of the 
hitorr of Hindu Law. Our object in this: brief note 
ia do riw attention tò а. work which ix strikingly | 
eriginal, though all its suggestions ard condimen 
шах поё be accepted hy acholars or lawyers, Ent there 
ean be two opinions that as a pioneer work, Mr. 
Sastrit work ie unique in Anglo-Hindu legel literature, — 
One connet bat conclude = review of this original 
Irentise by expressing one’s conviction that the 
author fully deserves the culogiim on him by Sir Р. 
&. Sivaswami Aipar in bis forewort:—“The Drivers Y 
autborities havé been wise in thelr choice of 
Mr. Sankara. Rama Sastri for the lectureship, A- 
кош! Sanskrit scholar and a learned lawyer well 
grounded in the principles of English, Himla” and 
Roman jurisprudence, be has also. the advantage af a 
close acquaintance wiih Purva Mimamsa, 3 know. 
PUN NOE MC аад nr 
in the interpretation — atl — anders 
text of Hindü Law." This ы реш ч 
merited. Ap attempt of constricting the history of © 
Hindu Law In some of its branches was айе by 
Dr. Folly In his Tagore Law lectures, delivered before 
the Caleniin University in 1883, aud though |t js now 
nearlv lal & century since his lecturea. were published - 
fo one hae followed him: The learned author of this 
treatise te well qualified to carry on the атш» 
task of constructing ап extanstive history of Hindu 
Law in all its espects; and itis with much phaea 
that we commend his Ficlions in ihe т 











нуту, ший scholars. 


The Law and Principles of Co-operation. By Н. 
Calvert, CIE, LCS (Thacker, Spink -& са, 
Esplanade, Calcutta) 1026. 

We welcome the third edition. (revised апд (онд 
мрен) о Mr. Calvert's Cow and Primeiples of- 
Cooperation, The börk [s justly recognized as the 
slandard werk on the subject. The Introdoctios | 
Weminating, the notes elneblative, the nail ям 
ful ani the index conducive {о easy reference. Та the | 
сап оет notice, Mr. Calvert has carefully terised’ 
tlie hook atd thoronghly overhauled its contents, The- 
result ia that The Lew and Principles of Co-operation | 
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ы а highlv useful work—comprehenaive im its scope 
and systematic in ile urranpgermernts. 


The Lawyers Diary, 1927: 4 — Companion. 
(Messrs, Chmkrnvarthi Co., 72, High Road, Royepettals, 
Madras), The publishers af ш Майа: Lasieace 
дву. тынас aud Direchwy, kave Deund The 
Lamyrr' [гу jer rrj. which contains a 164 af 
tifertiation weful to the general publir, and parti- 
«пау to ihe members of the legal profezsion, The 
general poblic helidays in Indis, the principal Hindu 
am! Mahotmedan festivals, "unterm E to 

sins of Civil 





арай 
whith ke &ufücienily large und bulky, and will be 
found very useful by members of the legal profession. 


Two. dive nre given tóm page in tie diary 


ON THE EDITOK'S TABLE. MISCI 
LITERATURE, 





LANEOUS 


w^ Dr. N- J- Krom, Professor at ihe Leyden Univer- 
kity, Jus published through the well-known polling 
firm «d Martinus Nijhod of е Нарав Поти р 
beautifully iluüsirated book called The Life of Buddtia 
on the Stupa of Barabuder, Dr. Krom ta an uckhnew- 
lefieed пщйогцу on the auhject oa be рано oo 
far back ша 1620, in Dutch, s splendid and smmptsons 
work called) Barabwder; drcherdlogioal etenim. 
— an Emglish. trxmalation of which ip expected befe 
dong. Tbe book nnicr no6én ja oft chapter of the 
bm led separatelé, — 14s likely po interest 

a large circle ob readers as jt contains the fife-story 
of the исне Ваа, who preached the creed al 
aalvation t taankind, There appears tn be good 
тезш fur s separite pobliestion af the important 
series of reliefs on thy fret pallety, representing this 
text, the Lallavistara. Же ошу и чэ ів пзе a most 
holy arn avthoritatwe werk of Mahdyina doctrine 
and one of tw most mrporrant &curees for the life of 
Buddha, bm moreover the circumstance that thy 
Sanskrit text tf stili extant in the same (er almost 
the same} redaction o¢ need on Barahuiur, makes it 
Possible to quote tlie aciual passagere that had to be 
depicted hy the senlptors.— There is also an additinnal 
reason. When new photographs had been made of 
he meonsinent durimg the wark of restoration. (e- 
39H), the Dutch. Government published. the. detailed 


éescripuom of Hambadur, an Euglish translation of 
which :& expecpd in, the moar fume: Ti iw the 
rhapter: of thm work connuning the above tuentoned 
Lalitavistara-zeliefe that is now brought vat separately, 
Vor alf other particulars of the mionament and of 
Javanese Buddhism, the reader is referred to thë сол 
plete edi bar thee who cantet bave accom to tt 


ine wani of leisure er any other cause, wonld do well | 
bu posses themselves of a copy of rhe smaller werk, . 


the test af whiel be embellizhed with so less (Шап 220 
excellent phidographic reproductions The «werk ol 
it expert, Ho is a valuable contribsiion alike to the 
ately of Pauldhium амі Шз агент. MN 


Mr. Anthony M. Ludovici Bds almudy made lihi 


шаг па à valued exposmuler of moder sociological 
problems- Hia Woman: A 


Riernal Femuiine what Newton's Principia diil for 
the solar system. He tae now followed И mp with 
Man: An Indictment (Constable & Сә, Li Lond). 


In this provocative book Mr. Luovid arldreases hir. 
seti primarily t the Haghahman, à» the male who 
һал amem sironple imiposril himaelf, his Меза авй hia 


monner of life on the civilised world of today, 
The modern Zuglishman, sava Mr. Ltdovici (nd Їп 
lis train the men of Americg, Germany, Prince and 
elsewhere), ling «пу Бати ас thunk dor the Wuni- 
hance of women in every department of Ше today, 
If there isa feminist movement, [Ii has nob arisén. (aà 
tbe Millitce maintain) from the greater aptitude for 
Frandmothers,  Bather has an inícrior race of women 
been left supreme by masculine degeneracy, a 
hes eurretidered the citadel of his own déspotiqn; he 

Наз яст. hiünsel| weak towards life, Ut 
towards worn, Unless, inso Meo fadovici's opinion, 
à halt j& called to this progressive deterioration. of 
the sale and to the consequential inrresse in: (emnle 
presumption and perversity, ihe era vd aclile semini — 
politiral, urtistir, philanophicnl, not only af Britain but 
di ihe whole civilised werll-uwill emu te an end. 
"Tow ate we to account” asks Mr, Lodovieb "for this 
[act that among the most highly civilised peoples of 
the modern world, man—with al his phvslenl and 
other adveantages—has contrived both in the hom anil 
in public life, to descend] to lfs present pesition of 
apparent equality with s anbonlination to women?" 
And he answers the question mà etated above. It 


would those bè seru thay aithongh one may nat agtet- 


with all that the puthor writers, yet no ome can rise 


fron à perusal of liia book without having tia phongiria. 
hroadened and hi ideas clarified, We commend a. 


cares] study of this hook te all students of the pro- 


Vindication hea boen. 
deciured by competem critics |o have dene for the 
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liens relating 1o the adjustment of the relutions 
between the sexes m ihe West. 


(H dan, there has been a large cop a books an 
the peeservation of howlth, checking the eects al 
the advance of ol age, minverotion 2nd ther allied 
subjects, aimauy oí which hara bees perticed, from 
time to Hoe, in the pages of the Hintan Revit. 
The latest addition to this branch of literature iè un 
American work called Outwithing Old Age by Mr. 
Carl Romni—Surgeon, United State» Public Health 
Serrice—thongh the book bears the imprint of the 
wÜll-knmwn publishing firm of Grge Allen & Unwit, 
Lidl. (фо, Можеш Street, Lomlon, W. C. i) 
thoroughly scientific book which im|kes available to 
al] lavtten the vast advances of medical understanding: 
of the caves and the prevention of "old age —that 
wearing out of the штап body whieh scremoe bas only 
réicently come tin: recognise ie lorgely. aqmecessary 
and avoidable: It dekerves csreínl endv-nt the. hands 
Qf wll students af the subject ss an accurüte and lucid 
exposition of i. 


Mr. Laurence Irving has deserved well af boys 
imi gire by the publication of his Selection al the 
‘Principal Voyages, Traffüques and Discoveries of the 
English Malim te Richard Наки асса хбтб), set 
cont with many embellishments aml a preface (William 
Heitetiann, Led, London). Hakluet wee the self 
appointed librarian of the liternture of travel im the 
duye when, ès Prancis ‘Thompson says: "А tman 
kr up in the werning ami sid: ‘I have an idea. TI 
you have nothing better t do let tts gb continent 
hunting. And he that hail not discovered, t ai island 
or tues was acconnied a fellow af no apii" The 
record af. auch a spirit of enterprise is highly atinmiar- 
ing. Bot it ia not every boy whe has access to the 
twelve fot volumes (of Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques aud Discoveries, So Mr. Lanremee Irving, 
the ortist, hna taken the tales. of the seven voyages 
om Which a boy or girl would most like to have gone, 
ond has pet them ont "with many embellishments," 
to the great advantage of youthial readcrá. 


When Profeesor RK. T. Shah's Sixty Years ol: lodian 
Fitiance sew rhe light im 1021, the Hindustan Rewiti 
һи! а critical notice af it, befitting the importance ef 
the honk. Tr has jest appeared ina geceml editiat 
ID. E. Taraporevala & Sins, Hornby Road, Bombay) 
ani] we acer it a curdial weloome — The book has 
licen curefolly revieod and. judiciousty overhauted nnd 
it is a rest Improvement on ite predecessor, For one 
thing it ia thormighly up-to-date, which im itself iaa 


[t t à. 





great advantage. For the rest the figures have доа 
been reditzeil bo rupers. The Raber Report an the Army 


tt India, the Acworth Report on Indian Railways, tie 
Inchcape Report, the Fiscal and "Taxntem Qomnaittee^s 


report a» well a» the Currenew  Camnsissson'a repart 
bave becu oll laid onder requisition The author еа 
supporier uf ii- 3d. rati» ux according to Bun Indo 


quts Rs. = crores lead on her exports than she would | 
id the exchange wore fixed at as. qd, As the ratio con 


troveray iz settled, the question is gow one of academic | 
interest, But tbe author's views deserve careful vom- 
sideration at the hand. of rhe sindent» of ndimi 
on the subject should continue do commumd that mide 
appreciation tọ which its mamy merite fully entitle it 


indian Economics in a Nutshell, edited by Mesir. 
Tarupada Das Gupta, MLA, amii Hemanta -Kamar Ben, 
MLA, i$ a сараі text-book of the ирт И deals 
with, for simdenta who are just beginniug tu learn it 
Ite distinctive feature da that instead of being written 
by qe or. tro pertónt 6 E садка NOME in whic, 
the various chapters arc contributed hr 
Shaa th tack ы ыша он cons adMidS RN “The 
treatment af the subject ia accurate and Jucid and 
ihe publishers (R. Cumbray & Co, Hastinge Street, 
Calentta) deserve conyratulation on their enterprise") 





Mr. R. E. Van War's Life ol Sir Pratap Singh 
Охот]. University Trosa; Bombay und Си 
will te welcomed both m. -Eritib amd Indian circles 
ua the biography of & distinguished administrat 
warmer and wportsman. 
Limnienant-Oeneral His Highs Sir Pratap Singl 
lahadmr, G.C.B, GA. S.L,G. VO, 13.0. а some 
tilttee waa formed at Delhi, with His Brcelleney tbe 
Cormauder-in-Chiel in india zs President, to collect: 





funds to “perpetuate the memory of eve of the niat 


pictrresque and striking figures in the modern history. 
of India." AU the request of the caminittee, His 
Highness the Madumala af Jodhpur wencrously eniler- 
took to defray the cost of a blegraphy of Sir Pratap. 
Ih fune, 1025, at Simila, the wathor wae asked on 
behalf of the committee ta prepare thw; enbjeet tm 
the consent of Hie Highness, who wan in) England, 
This wan tot only mngemigingly given, bat everthing 
in His Highness's power hae been done to «maplifv 
Mr. Wartf& task. The Foreign anil ‘Political: Member 
of the Jodhpur Stat: Comncil, placed. at hie врожаї 
Sir Pratap antoblographs, which he had dictated. si 
the yermocnlar at «atis times Where possible ‘the 
anthor haa need Sir l'ratap's own words, Tt has formed 
an. invalashie- basi» for the story of his Life, and in 





Not long after ‘the death el 
















ш 
B 


min places presente a vivid picture of the man hits 
БЕН aa be was, The book should be read-as a whole 
to be uppreciated, for it i an admirable chronicle 
of the events of the life of & splendid and magni- 
ficent figure im the history ul modern India. 


Profe&enr  Balkrishna's Demmnds of Democracy 
(D. B, Taraporevala Sous & Co. re, Hornby Road, 
Hlatabuy) fe an excellent litle Introduction to the 
Science of Politics. The object of this beak is to 
ieseribe the working anil appráise the. utility óf demo 
cratic institutions, with especi} reference to their 
muitability to ‘Tnitinn conditions, The nature anil 
working of these are but little known to the educated 
clasaes of India, fn the anthor'a opinio. Even the 
very words of the referendum,  intistive, recall, 
plebiscite, and others are oot familie to many. Now 
that «a beginning of democracy has been made in 
сат country, jt HB desirable thot tbe means to purify 
ang perfect tis form of Government shoald not 
remain hidden from tse general public. Ami so 
Professor HRalkrishbun has turned hia attention to 
writing this work on the Hlements of Politics, which 
will be found highly aeful by. students of the. smhjert 
Wa have mmch pleasure in drawing the attenthn. ol 
readers to thie valuable text-book. 


Metars Methnen & Co, Lid. [95 Essex Street, 
london, E, С.) have, fur ome titie past, publiahed 
am excellent aeris of atual] hooks on various anbjects 
calle) “Do's and Dont'&". Auction Bridge, | 
keeping, hilliards, eedmmerce, dancing, diming, «оен 
tion, fritit-growing, furnishing; gol, lawn tennis, 
Mah Jong, motoring, nursing, poultry-keeping, 
publie speaking, and travelling wre amongst the 
subjects’ dealt with: by experts. The treatment of 
each of the topics is eminently practical and the 
ulvice given is pre-eminently sound. These books 
ought to enjoy à large cirenlation amongst thoss 
fesirons o£ obtaining useful informatian on the 
auüibjects they may be interested in, kitice they are 
written by specialists. 


Mr. Harold Herd's The Making of Modern 
Jeurüathim ix us interesting «ketch of the makers of 
the fourth estate in Вга, "Ihe romantic story of 
the making or remaking o£ moder British Joornal- 
im da readably td in thie volmme. The chapter 
headings proclaim the fascinating range of the hook : 
The Birth of Popular Journoliem; The Barturian of 
he North: The. Advent of Alfred  Harmwworth ; 
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The Surprise of the Pally Mall: The Rise of C. A. 
Pearson; Pictorial Journalism; “The Renaissance of 
The Times; The Remaking of oor Newspapers; 
Newspaper Makers of To-day пой Yenterday—theee 
wre the topics САЕН with, The scope of the tmok is 
ims comprehensive, iis statements af [ue art aecne 
mate and the treztrnent bs fair amd immoderate. Alto 
gether, it is a capital littl beck eb great Interest, 


Mr. Б A. Hevdrick's How to study Literature 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York, U. &. AJ ds 
in exerllent guide to the intense steady and appre 
ciation af literary masterpieces, The anthor has been 
pre-eminently anceosaiul in hie attempt to provide the 
student with a manual which may facilitate- the 
systematic add appreciative «indy of literature n+ 
euch, There are specimen studies appended, as almi 
list for reconrmended reading. The hook should prove 
of great utility to students 


Mrs. Massey Lyon's hook, called Etiquette (Cassell 
A Co, Lil, London) i « comprehensive guide to the 


cl life im Great Britain and amongst the British 


As fascinatinr as a fairly tuile ia the account of presetit- 
day British ctijuetto whirh Mrs, Lyrim gives in the 
handsemely produced — volntne, wader Шой. Life, 
abe points ont, m governed bv etiquette, entiventinn, 
rules and laws; She Hus emphasized tlie "thou alialta'" 
aod the "thon «halt nota'—adswereld every "Nhat 
it the might thing to do?” and “What je the thing 
to ће avoided?” Ter book dena with every occasion 
m life. There ts no phase of etiquette which is not 
Cearly and simply dealt within thi» interesting ца 
well аз highty noeful work. The volume isa com- 
plete work of referente for those whn are in any way 
doubtful a» to the correct method of procedure at any 
event to the official or social world, and shonld enjoy 
d large їстї И, 


Ram Sharma's Poenis, edited by Mr. Debendra 
Chandra Mullick (Gay and Hancock, Ltd, London) 
W a complete edition of the work ol ose of the posta 
represented in Mr, Dunn's collection, Noboklasen 
Ghose, Tt ls s enrious medles, af very vatled acenm- ; 
pliment, ihe chici intereat o£ which bs ihe way ft 
carries on the older tradition of almaat purely literary 
iepratict. The author's long We—he was bart TE 
1537 and died in torg—swas spent first in. Government 
service, then in a leisure f literary retirement. 
Menicipal, provincial, und irperial politics bath lange, 
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and are treated with à vigour and point that frequent-. 


ly eave expression lagging fur bebiml, Ju his elegies 
on great men of Hengal, snore feeling finde ah 
edequate vehicle. The most cœnsideralble pesem, bath 
in conception ami execution, is the ambitions "Last 
Usy," a vision of judgment in which the poet secs u 
procession of is contempararies, who are ieseribod 
with an insight jute character and 4 satiric’ power 
whith at its best is almost worthy of Pope. It ie 
eurjona to observe how the restrictions imposed by the 
semel fort, in the work of this peit, wa in that of 
uthers represente] [n Mr. Dunn's volue, result in a 
Vary distinc curbing of that somewhat motons play 
of figurative language which characteristically mare 
the greater port of thie early verse. Tt was rather 
enterprisitig of the publishers to have andertaken the 
responmbility of ushering to the reeding public the 
cotiplere works in English of an Tndian poet. 


Simee Max Maller gaye impetus to it» ede, the 
literature. of. Comparative Religion has. frown apace 
and a large nmaber of books, fit many of thy 
European languages, appear on the subject, from year 
in year, In thie contribution America bears its falr 
share of burden and during the lost few years n 
tittnber af valuable books on Comparative Religion 
have issued from the publishing lowsea of that 
country, Of these one of the most instructive ie 


a tke worlds 


delgid of the fuinte. 


Mir, Alfred Martin's Comparative Religion and the 
Religian of the Future (D. Appleton & Co, New York). 
This interesting volume ш in he nature of a 
avnupedium ob religion ard ethics, “presided over by 
cue of the best-icnown ethical teathers and writers 
li it Dr. Marti takes the religions of sli peoples 
and shows ee cach. can oñer toward thc sointion. 
ethical problems, He compares. te 
teachings of Chretunity, Hindniam, Воі) 
iuciamem, orvastrianiam, ‘Motammedaniam anl 
judas, pod demunstaics how moct оѓ value can be 
loarned irom: cpenmndliuled comparison of there various 
тезі réligiona. The keynote of the book is struck 
ur his quotetion of the. worda: “Whatever be thr 
niligion, amsccinte with those why ihini diflerently 
from thee. LI thon canst mix with ‘them freely “and 
art mt atnpered at heering: their discourse, thou [tat 
attained pesce and aft a düasier of creation." Ы 
bui rwrely that Phere comes opportunity ol mizing 
with: meri: of all religions, atid In reading Dr, Martin's 
louk Hie realer becomes 4 cilent aaditor of s confer. 
ence ni which sach rellrjon hus Ite any. The Їн 
{ша vat knowledye of the Seld uf religion, and ihe 
present book lè ан experitiite to whoever reads lts 
pnyes anb (hiiia of the Way It pofita towarda the 
Writtes by oft who d» sw 
wliolar һу. tease of Iie great intellectual atii mora] 
nttaimmenté arl à philosopher by tenrperament, his. 
book i» a highly thought-proveiimg study of the: 
anhject 1t deals with. 
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THE WAR DANGER. 


By F. 


BrrRAYVING THe Dean; 


The Peace of Europe is threatened by two 
great -dangers 

The first is the active hostility existing: be: 
tween the Rritish and the Soviet Governments, 
Which is boing intensified hy the efforts to build 
im oan anti-Russtan (doe which the British 
Farci Office. is generally believed to Бе 
making. 

The second is- the agereseive character of 
Italiani- Foreign Policy, the growing antagonism 
between: Italy ánd Prince: wid the intimate and 
peculiar. relations which have been formed be 
tween the British Government and Signer 
Minsanlini 

In consideriig this secon? pomt, i should 
be remembered that it odas been the historic 
policy of Great Britain to oppose, to isoiate-and 
‘finally to defeat any Power which has seemed 
likely to-sectro military predominance on the 
Continent. Many observers believe that it is 
this policy whith the British Foreign Office is 
again pursuing. dn any cunse a new Balance of 
Power is im process of formation, and this fact 
Ceenstitutes a gErmve menace to the peace of the 
wor 

When thc present. British Government took 
Gffice. in November, tor, the International 
sitiiation was more hopeful than it lad been for 
many years, Despite the miny evil after-effects 
of the war, reason was gradually taking the 
piace of passion, and confidetice that of fear. 


SEYMOUR 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, during his brief tenure 
at the Foreign Office, had arotised. thizoughiout 
the. Continent the spirit of International good: 
will. He had inaugurated a regime of open 
diplomacy, and it had proved stecessfnl, For 
the first time since the wasr France and Germany 
had been brought together, and an agreement on 
Reparations had been negotlated. With the 
conclusion of a treaty with the Soviet Gover 
ment, it was hoped that anew chapter iu the 
history ef Anglo Russian relations was about to 
open. And at Geneva the action of the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations in uname 
mously adopting the famous Protocol, with. its 
three principles of 'Arbitration—Security—Die 
armament,'' had constituted the greatest advance 
towards international peace the world had 
seem, 

These gains were almost immediately dis 
sipaited by the new Government. A new era nf 
secret diplomacy began. ‘The pledire, giver by 
the previas Govermment, (o subiit all treaties 
to the House of Commons hefore. ratibcatión 
wos withdrawn, The Treaty with Russia was 
torm up. . The Government refused to sign ati 
‘all-in’ Arbitration ‘Treaty with Switzerland, 
üt even declined to accept the jurisdiction of 
the Harve Conr for all classes. of Justiciulile 
disputes. Finally the Geneva Protocol was 
incontimently rejected, the new Foreign Seere 
tary stating that he preferred to proceed by the 
method of “regional understandings" The 
first of these separate pacts was the ‘Treaty of 
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Locarno, which was initiated: on October 160, 
1925, atid signed two months latet, 


‘Tue Russo-Trenistt Treaty. 


Locarno wus regarded in the -East—and by 
many people, including Mr. Ormsby Gore, in 
the West—as a move to isdlate Russia, ani it 
was immediately countered bv the conclusion of 
a treaty between the Soviet Government mid 
Türkey By this treaty which was signed om 
December 17th, 1025, it. was agreed that if 
either Turkey or Russia were attacked by an 
outside Power, the other contracting party would 
remain neutral Each party bonnd itself not ty 
take part in on alliatice or agreement directed 
nguinst the other. "'Tliere is a widespread con- 
Viction,"’ said the Constantinople correspondent 
of The Times, “that the published: terms of the 
agreement do mot tell the whole story, and that 
o Here are secret clauses of o Jess anemic 
character, 

‘This was the second of a long series of 
sepanite picts which have stice been concluded. 
Instead of relving upon the machinery 0d 
Geneva and. the principles of ic Covenant, 
nations, members of the Leagne (Riesia and 

‘Turkey, of course, are not), have made syparate 
arrangements between themselves. The effect 
of this hes been te weaken, and to weaker 
dangerdusly, the authority dnd: prestige of the 
League of Nations. The atmosphere of sus- 


picion has returned—''the newspapers," writes 


Mr Sishy Huddleston, “are filled with hints 
oL occult clauses in every treaty that is now. 
concluded” —and thc oT diplomatic game, -with 
its shifting alliances, its rival combinations, ind 
its unstable balances has begun anew, 


Tae MEETING AT RAPALLO. 


On December coth, tois, fir Austen Cham 
herlain und апо Миа пи: ш Rapallo. 
‘After the meeting the following antouncement 
wns made in an official гоним 

The long conversatiom. .. . was markel br the 
vreatest cordiality, and, the examination oof the tito 
imporimui events of recent imiernational polite. has 
shown the oppertumcness of continiingg that eificar one 
sullabora! iu тие evtablinhed between the two 
countries, with dhe object ul {шг хт. the жагына 
interesto, amd sib: the знн оў оскени European 
pare." 

Pritain at that Hime wes anxious to secure 
ihe support of Italy iu the event of trouble with 


Turkeys over the questio of Mosul, and tr is 
understood that at this meeting «a promise ot 
sich support was secured—at a price, The 
linfera ‘stated that the Mosu] difficulty made 
Italian friendship  pariiculariy important t» 
Hritain, amd after an almost unveiled threat 
against France, went om to remark thit- “Taly 
is destined te leap into 3 position, . . the 
most important of all upon the Continent?" 

A fortnight later the question of the Italian 
debt to Britain was settled on-terus which were 
exceedingly favourable to Italy, and Sir Austen, 
in a telegram io Signor Volpi, the Italian 
Finance Minister, stated (hut this settlement 
would. ''facilitute an intimate co-opuration in 
ihe field of politics between the two countries.” 
The Rapallo cot üversütions: cutsed : г umeasi- 
ness in Päris; and the following moti 
(February) a treaty of “Mutual Neutrality in 
case of War’ was concluded between Prce 
and “Turkey, Jnst as the Russo Turkish treaty 
wus considered ro be n reply to Locarno, so this 
Franeo-Turkish treaty was considered! to be à 
direct reply to Rapallo, und Curse] great аноу- 
ance in Downing Street. 


THE Ecoxowuic TaxtiTiON 0p AnyssiNIA, 


lu the cay part of Müreh the Creek 
Foreign Minister pail o visit to Rome, and the 
belief spring up throughout the Near East that 
Britain in her spate with ‘Turkey was now 
assured of the-military support not only of Italy, 
but of Greece as well) “Tf war between Britain 
and ‘Turkey broke out over the Mosul questiatt,”* 
wrote Mr. Garvin in tlie Observer, "the Duce 
will be more than wiling to conquer the 
Smyrtis ami] Adalla regions of Asia Minor, 
while, in alliunee with him, the Greek Dictator, 
General Pangalos, might be expected. to occtipy 
Eastern Thrace." 

Faced by this formidable combinatiin, the: 
Turkish Government anbmitted to the inevitabile 
ani] signed е Маан] Соте 
policy. had triumphlied, but Tralv naturally. exe 
pected some reward for the support she had 
given, A few days later the terms were pute 
lished of an agreement, made in| the previous 
December, between Italy and © Britain—an 
agreement which virthally amounted too plan 
for the cconomic partition of Abyssinia: The 
latter conntre, naturally, had not heen consulted 
in the matter, wid, being a member of the 
League of Nations, promptly forwarded a 
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protest ro Geneva ‘The French Government. 
mn: venturing to ask for sonw explanation of 
this agreement, wis angrily sebum im the 


Tie BREAKDOWN AT GENEVA, 


Between March Sth and ryti a. special 
Assembly of the Leagne-of Nations was held 
for rhe purpose of admitting Germany to 
membership. After mujh negotiation amd dis 
vuesjon, secret amd otherwise, the Assembly 
aljourned withatt having achieved amy result. 
The proceedings were anything but edifying. 
"Geneva, suid The Times, “the home of an 
itistitution designed to prevent war, was 
eudden]e transformed inte the seetie of the 


crüdest manifestations. of. those very intrigues: 


that Инес desperate nations into the blind 
arbitrament of war The depths of national 
rivalries, suspicions mud jealousies were revealed 
in full meestres. The spectacle, revolting as it 
is, hos of feast been instructive.” 

This breakdown was: grected by the-Fasctsts 
with. jubilation, The Tribwna referred te “the 
so-called. spirit: ef. Locarno" пз “ati exptessiati 
cf Social Democratie imbeeitity™: the Impero 
remarked that “Wars will break out exnetly on 
the duy. pre-ordained ; Geneva cannot. [rester or 


retard the day by petty шүн?" Whilst the 
Tuvere «all : | 

"Taly. Hanke to Wasetsm, has dong age 
abandoned all Tropmn сд ol: Fesce. Pench oun 


only тема from п ‘balance of warring forces. , 
Thanks и» Руын, агуу Ваз now fahi aaide the 
puritanical poak- ,.. , and hecomes aga W amp of 
the rivalries and ambitions of warring civilisations," 

Weight was given to this defiant but despair- 
ing contention by the conclusion, a few. days 
later, of a treaty between France and Jugo- 
Savin and a defensive alliance between Poland 
and Ronmunia.. In April; Russia replied to the 
Jutier hy signing a treaty ef. "mutual nentralite" 
with Germany, and later in the summor Italy 
strengiliened her position on the Mediterranean 
hy signing a similar treaty with Spain, € treaty 
which, it is alleged by many, was ассорти 
by '"a secret inilitary convention.’ 


NORTH Areican Questions ann TANGIER, 


Throughout: the spring and summer of 1535 
D aneasiness wus displayed in the 
French Press regarding the aims of the Italian 
*xpansiorists, amd the apparent desire of Ttaly 





to participute in. the affnirs of ‘Tunis, Morocca 
ami Tangier, ап uneasiness which was not 
Шауа. by the tone of Signor Mussolini's 
speeches and his me of aneh plirases as “the 
forviguer shall be faced by us; and. “we will; 
if necessary, break through the political ring" 
On August soth. [Following the conclision of the 
Treatv of. "annty and mutual neutrality’ 
between Italy and Spain) the Spanish Govern- 
ment put forward the demand that Tangier 
should be incorporated in Spanish territory, anil 
asked for un lntemmational Conference on the 
subject. The latter request was. supported by 
Signor Mussolini. France resisted the proposal, 
and was again violently ussailedd by the Italian 
Press. 


In the beginning, of September there was. 
lively exchanges in thé French and Italiam press. 
rematding the allegation that Spain and Italy 
had come to a sectet understanding on’ the 
question of Norti Aires, the Giordale d'Halia 
remarking that the Frenci werd assuming an 
unfrienüly attitude which might eventually 
lemt to "the complete sepatition of French and 
піла policv."* 


On January ith, tarp, it wis anmone] at 
Madrid that the Tangier question was again 
coming to the front, and u few days later there 
were rumours from the same ¢ity that the 
Directorate wia tting Spain te Italy ünl against 
Franee. The Tangier conversations opened in 
Poris іп Februnrv—wlen if was stated that 
Spain seemed to be counting on receiving 
Pritish support—and continued on and off until 
May 18th, 1937. when they were suspen 
owing to tlie divergence of views hetween. Spain 
aud France. “By a wellimilerstomi agree 
munt," remarked the Observer, “the Mukiett 
Dictator supports the Spanish Dictator." 





FRENTH-DTALIAN Crtais, 


On September. 100 Germany became й 
member of. the. League of. Nations, and on the 
following «lay Spain gave notice of her resinae 
tiem. frein. that body, 


Qn the same бау an Italian, Gino Lucetti 
hy. name, attempted to assussinate Mussolini, 
it appeared that the would-be assassin hod 
visited Franee 9 ehort time previously, and the 
Fascist Press alleged that the attempt waa the 
result of anti-Fuscist própagands conducted in. 
France by pelitical refngees: After the attempt 
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Mussolini made n sensational speech, in which 
lie said : zy 

"An en] nut be put to certmin culpable tolerance 
єй the other aide of the frontier if mt i really desired 
bo mint friendship with the Itsliam people; We 
arc remüy far alb Mie bates and all the victories." 

Anti-Freneh demonstrationis ut. Leghorn and 
Trieste coecurred, aid there followed a violent 
unti-Ereneh outburst in the Fascist Press; the 
tornate d'lialia going so far as to hold France 
responsible for the attempt; whilst the Corriere 
Wala remarked that, "Oir Latin sister is no 
longer a sister anid dot even a friend." 

The French Press indignanthy repelled these 
charges, und pointed out that for two or three 
years the Italian newspapers had been carrying 
un a campaign against France and hm] been 
calling for the annexation of Tunis, Corsica, 
Nice mal other French territories, with the 
result that French patience was now exhausted: 
Eventaallv the Iilan Government was: forced 
to apologise for certam incidents that had 
occurred, but this the Fascist Press regarded as 
д. POPE and the  Tevére remarked: 
“We shall never forget it—we shall see at the 
цехі tom.” 


[rity Stoxs Treaty with RoumMania. 


On September 16th Italy signed à treaty of 
frivndship and arbitration with Rowmania, This 
treaty engaged the two countries: to support 
each other for the maintenance of international 
order, If their interests were threatened they 


would consul one another os to the moasures 


to be taken to safeguard tier. If the territory 
of ane wis threatened, the other would give 
political amd diplomatic support to its fellow- 
signatory. It was: also stated that Italy Һай 
greed to provide Roumania with a loan and to 
supply her with arms 

In the following November the Duke of 
Spoleto (a trember of the Malan Royal Howse) 
and Marshal Bandoghlo went to Roumania, and 
during the visit the Marshal. delivered) wi 
praten ti which he said that when war came 
he woull bé at Roumania's side. 

According to The Times, Italy was also- mak- 
ing advances im Виана. The Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister hed ип interview with 
Mussolini on October Gth, aid according to the 
friornale d'italia, the subject cisenssed ot this 
‘tension yas the preservation of equilibrium in 
the Balkans. 


THE MEETING AT LENHORN, 


On September sath, 1950. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. and Signor Mussolini met at 
Leghorn: After this mevting ay official come 
muniqué was issued which said that the two 
statesmei hail 

"examined the test important quesetkane ot the: 

day, and had confirmed 1Ве (насу ob Angle 

Italian relaikina os well we fe ШЕШ uj the 

poliey te bé. folleseed for бие анион of the sont 

importat Heropean problems 
and the Giornale d'Italia specifically stated. that 
Albania was one of the subjects discussed. 

Regarding this Leghorn meeting, the most 
extraordinary statements haye since been made 
in- the Continental Press. Ti has heen widely: 
rumotired that some kind of secre! agreement. 


Was entered into, amounting, some suggest, Lo 


an alimet. One very specife rumour imis beon 
that a naval agreement wns reached This: 
rumour persists: Eight months later, Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston, witht mot personally 
endorsing it. thought it necessary to mention 
that the belief still existed. It is impessible to 
get any. proof. of the truth of such an allegation, 
but when one remembers the naval agreement 
that was made between Britain and France 
before the war, by which Britain virtually 
undertook to protect the northern’ coast of 
France, and to prevent-m hostile fleet attacking 
the Chantel ports, the suggestion is mot s0 
incredible as at first sight it might иш. | 


FRANCE AND ITALY ox МЕБСЕ f WAR. 


On October yrat nt Bologna, a hoy of fifteen, 
name) Zamboni, fired a shot at the Fascist » 
Dictator. According to Signor Nitti, he was 
lynched on the spot on the order of Mussatint 
himself. Following upon this, very serious 
incidents occurred at the frontier station of 
Ventimiglia, So serious were these incidente 
that for three months the facts were kept out 
af the newspapers, wid it wae net until the end 
öf Jantary that they were reported in (the 
Journal des Débats, and afterwards in the 
Mühnchestér Couardian, 

The facts appear to be as follow: 

French railwaymen were molested by Fiscists 
and the latter then ontered the Freneli 
Consulate, one of them deliv oring an imti- 
French speech from the buleonv. A Httle later 
armed bands of. Fascist militia assembled on thc 
frontier, Ht was stated that they were going to 
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vady France. Amongst 
designe, afl the French inhabitants of Venti- 
i ane were to- be massacre Had this plan 

carried out nothing conld have prevented 
a war between France and Italy, It was 
stopped just in ‘time The Fascist 
asetibled at q pm At g pm- а Special 
emissary arrived from Rome, and by his arders 
the Fascist foreess were dishandedt and the 
danger averted. Only then did the Frencli 
Government. realise the extent of the peril 
They realised also that Italian regular troops 
were Concentrated on the frontier, and that to 
face two Italian Army corps there were only 
two French divisions. Immediately French 
troops were rushed to the point of danger. 
War wes averted by a few hours. 

A few days later there was tremble on the 
Spanish frontier, їп connection with which 
General Ricciotti Garihaldi—who was believed 
t0 he a Fascist agent engaged in án attempt to 
itflame Spanish feelimg against Fratnce—wus 
arrested. 

ii) response (o French remonstrances, the 
Italian Government apologised for these various 
incidents, but « note was issued by oan Italian 
agency in Paris attempting to minimise the 
afeire Garibaldi. This ted tlie Quai d'Orsay. to 
isshe a decidedly stiff communiqué to the effect 
that in the course of conversations which had 
taken piace between M, Briand anit the Italian 
Ambassador : 

"The French: Minister indicated that he hoped that 
Hr Éuture Tinlinn epinien would be able po refrain, 
im «o far us France was concerned, (rom. mmjastifialilo 
morents; the ched of which cannot be favourable 
in tiendly cooperation berrecen the Governments" 


ALARMING MiLITARV PREPARATIONA 


On November 22nd M, Charlés Maürras, i 
the Action Francoise, charged Ttaly with making 
warlike preparations on а vast scale on the 
Riviera frontier. The great- garrisons of 
Ltuly,’" he suid, ‘are within cighty miles of the 
frontier, und the distance which separates thet 
becomes more and more packed with men, works 
amd ways of mcccss" "There was. an [talian 
squadron at Port Maurice, and everything: had 
been assembled for the seizure of Nice. 

From other quarters it was reported that the 
Italians were constructing military roads in the 
Alpine districts, that they ‘had established ai 
feroplane hase at Albenga, and that a newly- 


other — pleasing. 


bumis 


formed eleventh army had been based at 
Allesandria. On December 7th M. Reynaud, 
Deputy for the Loire Department, called the 
attention of the Minister of War tò the mové- 
menis of troops in the Riviera regim, whilst tiie 
Echo de Paris stated that the Fascists had been 
carrying out embarking atid Munting operations: 
at a point near the Freteh coast. The French 
паа] forécs in the Meliterrancan had heen 
regrouped and torpedo bout patrols and aub- 
marines were out. An Infantry Battalion had 
been sent to Corsica, and in. the Alpine districts. 
the effectives had been increased. An excecd- 

ingly circumstantial account of the French 
preparations for a possible attack by Italy 
subseqttently appeared in the Daily Herald. 

According to this report, a powerful arty corps, 

comprising picked troops, including the fames 
Chagsetirs Alpitts of “Blue Devils,” strengthened 
hy mountain. batteries, tanks, motor machine 
uii sections and gas aud Mame-throwing sections 
had beeu concentrated in the Riviera, whilst 
the fleet üt Toulon, which was kept constantly: 
redde to put to.sca, Had been strengthened by 
ü new divigon, umder Admiral Chauvin, which 
bad been brought round from the Channel. 


SacwmEIRCAWT HvkNTS IN EASTERN EtRosEs 
It will be convenient to turn for à moment to 


the cours of events im. Enstern Europe. In 


April-a Treaty of neutrality was сопс 
between Russia and Germany, but in the follow 
ing month a tendency towards improved relatis 
between the Soviet Government and Poland was 
checked by the success of Marsiul Pilsudski's 
coup d'éigi at Warsaw, Its interesting to vote 
thet The Times correspondent at) Warsaw metr 
tianed, whilst denving that there was апу truth 
in the belief that it was “seriously believed by 
larve classes of ‘the educated Poles - that the. 
British: Government was behind the Pilsodski 
rebellion (and) . that ihe object ;.; . was to 
strengthen РоЈапц against Russian = сасе and 
to forge a further link in the so-called miite. 
front ngainst the. Bolsheyists," 

Russin scored two diplomatic steceses Їп 
September by concluding, first, a Treaty of 
Neutrality with Afghanistan, and, <ceondly, п 
Treaty with Lithnania. But on December 17th 
there was 0 counter-revolution in the latter coun-— 
try, and it was alleged in the Soviet Press. that 
this was due t6 British influence. Reports from 
Germany stated that this counter-revolution was 
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followed by fearful atrocities. andl o White 
‘Terror, 

In November there was. some comment at 
the simultaneous presence at Angora ol repre- 
sentatives of Chinn, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Soviet Russia. This was followed by a meeting 
between. Tewfk Hey and M. Tehicherin zt 
Odessa, at which snti-Imperialist speeclies were 
made, and the common interests af Russia ani 
Turkey in He Hluack Sea were entphasised. 

During the summer amd autumn, anti 
Russian feeling in British Government circles 
was intensified by the help given to British 
miners by the Russian workers, and an Diccem- 
her rath, Mr, Baldwin, in reply. to.a deputation 
of ‘Tory dichorils (the niveting was private), 
was reported to have said that "ше GaWwern- 
ment were playing a waiting gane" against 
Ritssia. Accopliig to one widely cireülated 
journal, be alan sgid thot the struggle araiist 
Ciünminiism wabi reach its climix m roz8: 


THe Treaty o TIRASA, 


On November rth, i: an Interview im the 
Deutsche Allge maine Zeilung, Signor Mussolini 
said : 

"aiv demande thar ber indiepniable need of «un 
om) tand shall] br recogzniered by all other nations. 
Should ther full to do so, Trale will he forced: to take 
matters into her own hunde," 


an utterance which bears u striking resemblance 
to a certain famous Uecloration made in pre-war 
years by the ex-Katser. 

Cn December 1st it was anponnced at Rome 
that four dave previously a Treaty of Friend: 
ship and Arbitration, with Albania. had een 
signed at Tiram- Бу Clause 1 of this Treaty, 
Italy and Albania recognised : 

‘thar soy movement dineeus] agam the political, 
jedicial and territorial statas que ob Albania" was 
contrury tie titi muta) intercets, |. To protect thoer 
interests, the- two comntrics "hid themselves t5 give 
each Hither taviasl euppert oa cordial: сшщ. ^" 


In this connection jt shoul be remembered 
that in ozs the Italian Bank, Tl Credito 
Italiano, secured. an important Concession from 
Albania- This concession provided for the 
creation of a National Albanian. Bank, with tie 
sale right of issning notes, Although the Bank 
is an Albanian State Bank, the headquarters are 
ut Rome, the contre) af fis policy is in Ttaliau 
hands, and the goll cover for its notes is also 


in Italy. Farther, the bank controls it its inm 
the "Company for the Economic Meti | 
ef Albania.” This Company, which Hing. a 
Italian Board of Directors, holds the: 

for the construction of all roads, railways Ad 
public works in Albania, In this way Italy 
secured — what practically smeunted to ан 
ccongmie strauglehobll oyver Albanis- 


The news of the signing of the Treaty of 
"Tirana cuuscd great excitement at Belgrade, 
where it wus looked upon us tuniamonnt to the 
establishment of an Пани Protectorate over 
Albania The Jugi-Siavian Foreign Minister 
resigned іл ordir “ta drew Europe's MM 
to the Pact between Italy and Albania.’ 
was pointed out that dir the previous P 
agreement between France and Jugoslavia hinl 
hcen initialled, but, m order to-avon exciting. 
Italy, had never actually been signed. Is was 
ülso understoud that France was giving full 
diplomatic support to Jugo-Slavia in this affair 

According to the Manchester: (Guardimi tor 
respondent: at Belgrade, writers of nil parties 
were pointing out that Ttaty had “come hetwees: 
Juge-Slavia and Roumanin, won the friendship 
of Bulgaria, mode nm recent poct with Greece; 
carried on an intense propaganda im. Hungary; 
and, having ringed Jugo-Slavia with her satel- 
lites, w Was nów making “a fnil meve'* She 
жав, ale organising the Albanian ports and 
constructing strategic roads to the — Jugo-Sinv 
frontier. A frontier incident might Юй 
Malimi and Jugo-Slavian troops "face to face 

. om ihe Drin.' Italy had become “irii 
tress of both shores of the Adriatic and ler 
wivance posts had been carried into the vere 
heart of the Balkan peninsula: The- oppisi- 
Hon press wis advocating n sapprochement witli 
Russia. 


On December 8th the Gibrmale d'Halia stated 
that "precise military agreements have heen 
concluded | between Tno-Slavin and Frunce," 
whilst from Bucharest canie à suepestion that 
p new orientation was taking place which might 
place Ronmanin and Јао: ауа ін differetit 
camps anid dismember the Little Enterte. 


Un Thtember 25th there was a report from 
Constantinople that a Jugo-Siny rapprochement 
with Turkey was being considered. On the 

20th a "'reaty of Arbitration nil Friendship was 
signed between Ttaly and Germany, and ou the 
toth the contract for a ew British naval mission 
to Greece was signed at. Athens. 








THE WAR DANGIIR ? 


A Gronwy NEw Year, 


The setr 137 upened im ai atmosphere of 


ginoul. "The growing tension between Britaiiy 
and Russia and the dispute between Italy and 
Jugo- Slavia were two cut of many dangers which 
filled gow! Europeans with apprehension. As 
the wril-known Fascist Journal, M Tevere 
(rth Juütarv) said at the tric: "Ritrope is in a 
State Of profotnd uneasiness: The worl peace 
is wort out .. . the authentic peace is resoly- 
ing- into thm. air.” The [talion Press also 
attacked the League of Nations, the Lavoro 


d'Italia stating tmt amy appeal to the League: 


over the Treaty of "Tirana mist be absolutely 
exclided And as month fis followed month, 
and crisis luus succeeded: erisis, tlie gloam has 
дегин! and the uneasiness hes become more 
and more pronenmneed. 


BRITTAIN AnD CREECH 


‘There has recently been published їп thé 
Molitite of Belgnide the text of à telegram which 


the Greek Vinister in Londen is alleged to have 


vent to his government on Tamuary 4th, 1037. 
According to this document the British Govern: 
ment recommended Greece, amongst other 
matters : 

(17 to cone to an entente wrth Tiulgarma, Britain 
hemg prepared om influence Bulgaria in 
thai direction, | 

іа) то settle anv optetamling questions with 
Turkey, 

(3) tà refuse to make ate Treat with Jug 
Slavin, lust. to refer ait dispute with її 
enit M) tie Leage af Natta, when 
Wrei weebi apport the interests of 
Greere. 

ty) bi avad aiy dnterferense wh the Toation- 
Allwntan Treaty. 

The publication of this document : greativ 
strongihened: the. belief. in. the Nenr East thut 
Hritain was supporting Italy in her dangerous 
anti-hugoSlav,  anti-Frenth policy in the 
Balkans, 


CHURCHILL'S MEDITERRANEAN VIRT 


The next significant event was the appear- 
iire of- Mr. Winston Churchill in the Mediter- 
ranenti, He visite] Malta anı) Inspected the 
тен Air station, which, it is said, is to be made 
one of tlie. most important dir. Dases in the 
Empire. Then, escorted by the fleet, lie went 


to Athens and saw the Greek President, 
Finally he spent a week in Rome, where he had 
several interviews with Signor Mussolini. His, 
private cetversation with the Dace has tot. beer 
reported, bart iui public Mr. Churchill loudly 
praised Fascisti anil jts works, “IF T had been 
w Itali I should have héen whole-heartedly 
with voii" he sail “We shall succeed їн 
grappling with Communism’ wni shaking the 
tifo out of it." The Fascist Press wis Чонотой 
with him: The Corriére iHalia said that hè- 
had s better understanding of Fascism than 
miny Fascists. “He was shown," said the 
Manchester Guardian correspondent, "departing. 
for London with an enormous Fascist party 
enblim—Lictors, Axe atid Rods—among his: 
hasgaee, evidently for tse at home,’* 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS is Hrs TRY. 


On. Jantary rath there was a war scare dn 
Aitstria, ss the result af 5 retmurkable article 
Ба В Дейт Zeitung — describing irredentist 
dangers threatening from Himumry, H allegat 
that Hungarv had à /sverct army of 600,000 mei, 
and bopel toe obtain heavy. war nmterial and air. 
Planes from a possibile ally. It uso stutéd that. 
there was a. subterrancean amis factory sto plaice 
called Fasio, ventilated by shafts: mant 
hundrots of feet deep, Grotesque as this story 
may scet, dt received. some confirmation in the 
fallowing mouth, when it was officially annone 
wt that the Military Control Commission and 
the. Connell of Ambassadors Һа given the: 
Hungarian Government permission 10. manufae- 
tire cxplosives gt ао, guns, rifles, trench 
niortars atid other war materials al three other 


places, ond to provide the Hungarian Army 
With s2,000 gas masks: 


THUNDER Wrture cx Ere. 


— Purinzg Februury the lightning. quivered 
incceantly both om the Eastern horizon of 
Europe and over the Italiam froütier; An invi- 
tatis. (February roth) from the United Stutes 
to attend à; Conference an Naval Limitation was 
rejected hy. both. France (February sth) and 
Haly (February 2150), the Ttalian Government 


stuting their Navy was already insufficient, 


whilst n. sumf-official pote issued at Rome 
(r4 2/22). referred. to. the "иглой programme 
of naval atmaments carried out by: some great 
and small Powers which adjoin or mav enter 
the Mediterranean." Ап топе demonstra 
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tions were reported from Afilan, where the parti- 
cipants, according: to the Гайу Нелий, shouted 
“We want Nice, Corsiu and Savoy," whilst 
military movements on a considerable scale 
occurred on the French side of the Alps, In 
presenting (ile "Treaty of Tirmua to е инаш 
Chamber of Deputies, Signor Mussolini stated 
that their approval жон signify "tho firm 
determinatiou of the Italian. people to safeguard 
their own interesa in the Adriatic,” whilst ш 
Belgrade a ribprochement between Jugo-Siavin 
and Soviet Russia was stated by the Peliiika to 
be “one of the chici objectives af Jugo-Slavian 
Foreign Policy? At u meeting of the Labour 
anil Socialist International held in Paris delegate 
after delegate expressed his conviction tot only 
thot Britain and [taly were acting together, but 
thüt à naval understanding had been rcached 
between them, and that there was traffic in arms 
from Пау to. Hungary and Roumanin, їп 
Russin; o series of speeches were male by 
Voroshilot, Rykofi, Bukharin and other Soviet 
leaders to tbe effect (hat an attack upon Russia 
was being organised, and that war in tlie future 
was almost inevitable whilst in Great Britain a 
campaign of virulent abuse of thc Soviet 
Government, conducted bv. Cabinet. Ministers, 
amini on. February z37d in Sir Austen 
Chomberluin’s menacing note to Russia, 4 note 
si) worded that, a» Mr. Lloyd George remarked, 
hil it been gent to France, Italy, Germany nf 
the United States, it weld have meant that the 
Govermment was contemplating war, 


Errore: Pew nis; y ARMENG: 


The dispatch of this note libutated a perfect 
spate of rumours. М. Barde; in) the Oenvre, 
Pertinax," M. Cote In the Figaro [who quoted 
the words of “a high polities) person” he had 
itet in London), the. well-informed Warsaw 
correspondent ofthe Berliner: Tagblatt and the 
Berlin Press generally, all stnted thet Britain 
waa reviving the policy of the cordon sanilatre, 
and was influencing Poland against coming to 
any utderstanding with Russia, 

The Observer stated that both M. Briand and 
Here Stresemann were known to have heen to 
inme extent attracted by the rumour regarding 
a secret British-Polish. Entente, and. remarked 
that it was curious that the British; Press. ha 
completely ignored the European Press. gussip 
on this matter. Str Austen Chamberlain's 
denial at Genova that he hil any stich intention 


of working against Russia was received with 
cotuplete scepticism on the Continent, At 
Geneva the British: Foreign Secretary saw the 
Hungarian ani Polish Foreign Ministers and the 
lutter made a statement to tie Newe Freie Press, 
in which, whilst stating that there was fio 
question of joining în a Iront against Russis, he 
referred to “the new and satisfactory friendly 
relations between Britain and Poland.’ $e 
something evidently lad occurred. between: the 
two Governments. S 

The coutinental scepticism regarding Sir 
Austen. Chaimberlain's- enii] was considerably 
strengthened by Italy's sudden announcement 
that she had decided to ratify the annexation by 
Roumanin of the former Russian Province of. 
Bessarabia, which she had previously refused to. 
do. ‘This said the Temps, an organ closely 
in touch with the French Foreign | Office, 
“registers the determination of Italy to put her- 
self on the side of England jn tlie struggle that 
lias begnn between: London amd Mescow,'" "Phe 
Peeters Lloyd, a leading Hungarian newspaper, 


stid, “The English pote dus sturted an 
avalanche . .. the great reckoning for which 


the civilised warld was longing has begun!" It 
further remarked that England cold how cont 
on Italy and Roumania avainst Russia, whilst 
Italy could count on Pritatn in south-eastern 
Enrop The Roumanian press took the-same 
line. *""Hrittsh polity: said. the virges of 
Bucharest; ‘with regard to Russia ts pow direct- 
ed towards strengthening the position of the 
jorder. states, particularly Polatil and Rouna- 
tia, with the co-operation of Italy, which pre 
supposes- that Britain is prepared to support 
Ttutian aspirations in the Meliterramean and 
Near Fast.”’ 

Simiultunootsly, some ctiriotia things were 
happening in. Western Euroa. The British 
Naval nmianocüvres were held this yeur im the 
Mediterrancan, and thy tactien) plan followed 
wns somewhat significant.  Exunlly significant 
was the following passage in the Fascist Party 
orders : 

"The spirit cf Locarno в evaporating wit 
impressive rapidity, Soon tothing will 
remain bet the fared lahek., the while 
ef Enmpe j* furioesly arming” 9 


Most. rignificant of all. was-the action of te 
French Chamber of Deputies in qvlopting, in 
four short days, a measure for the conscription, 
it the event of. war, of cycry man, woman and 
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child in the conutry, and in the French African 


Deuniniotis gs well. No such measure had ever 
heen adopted before by any assembly. Its 
purpas: was to enable the Covernment de 
mobilise for war purpeses not. опіу individüals 
hut otgunisations of every. kind, including 
Trades Unions, In the words of thé Faris cor- 
respondent ol the Manchester Guardian: 

"This scheme will enable the Government. to 
^ue opposition t6 
any war will le possible except. by. revoltu- 
tion, wi] when wer his onee begun, ony 
pence movement will. be equally mpcessible." 


Silence the whole moti. 


This amazing measure was rished through 
the Chamber at a moment's notice and almost 
without «discussion. Vet there wre still people 
whe say that the danger cf another European 
War is exaggerated ! 


Toe AcpantAx Cetsts AGA. 


Towards the middle of March peace, was 
again threatened in Europe. Between March 
roth and Sth four cargo loads of wur material 
arrived! in Albania from Italy, and a hundred 
Hakan officers in mufti were landed The 
Alhanian President ordered a genera] molbilisa- 
tion, ur on March 15th the Italian Govert- 
ment suddenly necursed the Government of Tugo- 
Slavia cf making müliturv preparations with a 
view to overthrowing the Albanian Government. 
A mote to this effect was sent to Britant, 
Germany and other Powers, but not to the 
Leagme of Nations. A note sent to thc League 
would have attetiatically hrónght about an 
impartial enqwrsy into the chürges. And such 
an énquiry Signer Mussslini was determined to 
avoid, 


Tie Licor Nittoxs Taxon, 


What followed is worth:examination, The 
Belgrade Government indignantly «denied the 
анат charges, ond asked for on investigation. 
Feverish consultations took place between 
London, Pari, Berlin, Rome and Belgrade. 
The obviows. course wold have been to have 
called in the League of Nations, but this Italy 
had refused in advance, so that the suggestion 
was set eside, It was generally umierstood that 
France was counselling prudence at Belgrade, 
whilst Britain was using its good offices at 
Rome. ‘The English allowed the Treaty af 
Titana to be made," wrote M. Seydoux, in the 
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Petit Journal, “and they alone can interverte at 
Rome in a way sufficiently direct to stop Italy 
and prevent any initiative that would imperil 
the peace of Europe.” In the meantime, the 
Fascist Press contin to oss Tap sre, 
and to warn France against rterfere 

the dispute, lest worse should “befall. 





War FROPHECIES CONTINUE. 


The next suggestion was that an investiga- 
tion shonid be made by the military attachés of 
France, Britain and Italy, and hy a civil repre- 
sentative of Germany, but this found no favour 
at Rome and was quietly dropped. Н was then 
suggested that direct negotintions should be 
opened between Jugo-Slavia and Haly. It is 
understood that, at the торке of France, the 
British. Foreign Office suggested to. Signor 
Mussolini that the Treaty of Tirana might be 
supplemented by a declaration to the effect that 
Itülv. had né intention of using force to main 
tain any particnjar administration În Albumis, 
but this suggestion, if made; produced: no 
upparent result. Whilst these things were 
happening, M. Stalin was Saving im Rissa 
that although he did not think the Soviet 
Repoblic would be at war in тоту, he соп”: 
say what might happen in 1928, whilst in 
Germany Herr von Frevtaz-Loringhiven, u 
Nationalist Deputy, was declaring that another 
Wor Was certionly coming. "England will 
Ware wir aguitist Kissin,’ he wrote, “France 
will ght Italy oor Poland will бсн. иаа, 
and... >. the conflagration will spread. 
Germany musi jòn in on one side or the 
other." 


Dancers Mrcvrin.y ON ALL SITES. 


The position at the beginning of April wrs 
as follows: The Jugo-Stavian Government had 
intimated that, in accordance with the suggis- 
tions emanating from Paris aud London, it was 
quite ready to enter into direct peitata 
with Italy, Sir Austen. Chimlerlain was under 

Wl to be attempting the delicate task of 
ketting some satisfactory statement on the 
subject of Tirana from Italy but, apparently, 
was not meeting with any success. Їп Rome 
the Fascist newspapers were indulging iu 
violent attacks on both France and JugSiavia, 
and expressing their extreme Eriondlines to 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Greece. Bulgar 
according to am article im the official "Turkish. 
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newspaper,  Hakimul-i-Millié, was adopting 
an unsatisiactory attitude towards Turkey, with 
the result that “a dangerous game has begun in 
the Balkans," And at Geneva, representatives 
of the Powers were engaging їн long and largely 
futile discussions on the question of. disarma- 
ment, which were perhaps accurately, 1f pessi- 
misticaliy, summed up by the Belgian delegate, 
M, de Brouckére, in his despairing exclamation 
that “all hope of disarmament has completely 
vanished,” 


HonGary Lixks Cb WrrHu ITALY, 


On April dth, Comt Bethlen, the Prime 
Minister of Hungary (a country where British 
inBuence is strong), arrived in Rome, amd on 
the following day a Treaty óf perpetual friend- 
ship was signed between Hungary ani) Italy. 
It was announced that "full identity of views" 
existed between the two conntries: This move 
‘aroused considerable: apprehension both in 
Paris and Belgrade, where it was regarded as 
completing the circle around Jugo-Slavia, and 
emg à menace to the peace uf Europe. A di> 
patch: which had some hearing on the lattor 
point was published by the /ntransigean!, a 
French journal of the Right—trom its Buda- 
Pest correspondent. This dispatch gave the 
views of « former Hungarian diplomatist, a man 
with a “profound knowledge of all the great 


problems of European policy." According to 
this dipilomatist, 
“international politi are | morc and more 


dominated by ihe Апі Кива tension, ond England 
de trying oto cotibine ten States on the Hastern 
frontiers оГ Вока against the Soviet. The diseletis 
ef the atti-Folahevik alliance i formed by a secret 
Treats between England! anil Lade, and the States 
that it is hoped to rope in are Finlsnd, Rethonin, 
Lithtmnia, ‘Lettenia Polen, Ronmattia; Bulgaria anil 
Hungare. The diplomatist anticipates that Hits come 
bination will be rested by an olliance of Fronte, 
Germmny and Russia, janed by Joge-Stavia, Creche 
Slovakia, Hrlginm and "Turkey. As to the date of 
ihn next wer, it берет», in hie opinion, om the 
rapidity with which the Asiatic successes of the 
Soviet atid the internal tension in [aly аве Езра й 
A MessoLiNt Rkrrats TO NECOTIATR. 

А day or so later И was announcecidl in 
Belgrade that ilirect negotiations between Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy were about to begin, but on 


April ssth Signor Mussolini: isseed an official 
commudigué in which he declared that. “the 
Italian Government considered it right to 
announce that no contact hed been established 
between the Jugo-Slav Ambassador in. Rome and 
Signor Mussclini .. . that so far no time has 
heen fixed for an interview, and їп airy case 
the question is not one of Hteqntiations concern- 
ing a Treaty. such as that of Tirana, which docs 
not concern the Jugo-Síav States, but simply 
one of conmversatiotis aimed at clearing up the: 
relations. in general between the two States.'" 


This communication which, it will be noted, 
was drawn up im hursh terms, aronsed renewed 
anxiety both in Belgrade and in Paris, Even. 
The Times felt it necessary: to warn Signor 
Mussolini that his policy was not conducive to 
the clarification of the situation. The Nevosti, 
a Jugo-Siavian paper published at Zagreb, stated 
Шш it meant that "Italy does not desire a 
friendly solution, and desires a conflict with 
our nation at amv price." But, as heretofore, 
the Fascist Press took up a defiant attitude, 
published articles describing alleged military 
preparations in Jnge-Slaviu, und) mysterious. 
visits of Jugo-Slov staff officers to France, e 
continued to shower abuse impartially on 
France and Jugo-Slavia. “We ore begimiing,' i 
said the Laríra d'Halia, "to Wee hope of any 
poeshilitr of agreement between France. and 
ourselves .. . the Treaty of Tirana will not 


he examined either with Jugo-Slavia. or the 
League af Nationa ™ 





On April ioth it was anthoritatively stated 
in Paris that, in response to French persuasion, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had agreed to try to 
persuade Signor Mussolini to discuss the ‘Tirana 
Treaty with Jugo-Slavia, and that in the memm- 
time France, in conformity with the wishes of 
Downing Stree, would persuade Jugo-Slavia. 
net te nppeal te tlie. League of Nations, Two 
(куз Шек Sir Willian Tyrrell, the permanent 
Under-Secretary of State. for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived at Rome and remained there for several 
days. On April 22nd the diplomàtic. corres 
pendent of the Daily Telegraph stated: that it 
was most unlikely that the British Government 
would agree to take any further stepa in- cote 
nection with the dispute: “The excellent 
relations now existing between Londen! and 
Rome should їп: по circumstances be jeopardised 
on account of a quarrel to which Great Britain 
їз not a party." 


This statement was apparently based on 
accurate information, and in Paris there arose 
n diplomatic storm. For some days previously 
there luu]: been strong Press attacks on Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. M. Julien, in the Prii 


Parisienne, had acemed him of having 
eneouraged Signer Mussolin? in, his Ralkan 


policy at the time of the conversations at Rapallo 
and Leghornin The Quotidien had said: ‘Wur 
hus all bot hroken ott in Europe as 5 result 
of tlt conversztinn xt Leghorn; when Sir 
Austen Chamberiain gave his approval to the 
"Treaty of Tirana, in order to seal his alliance 
with Mussolini," and the Era Nouvelle had 
*arned the British Foreign Office not to forget 
that certain pre-war formiulas abont the Balance 
of Power m Europe wrre to-day out of date 
And gow the semi-oficial Temps took a hand, 
Tt appealed to the British Government not to 
hang buck, It stated that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had known of the Treaty of Tirana before 
it was published, and had ‘raised at the time 
no objection of principle to if,’ and that thire 
fore he had 2 spectal respousibilitv in the matter. 
Tt was the duty of the British Foreign Office 
to use allo its influence with Italy: “‘Other- 
wise," it concluded, "here ts a real danger 
fo peace.” Coming from such, a paper às the 
Temps, this: was significant. Other authorities 
went further, stated that Sir Austen had set his 
fuce against any appeal to the League, anil 
charged the British Government with closing 
in burn all avenues t6 a solution. Some days 
later these views receive] striking confirmation 
from Kome itself; when the Corriere délla Sera 
published an article declaring that 


"rhe British Government was, from the heginnimr, 
loyally and witlinur reserve, ut the wide of the Trahan 
Government... . The agreeinent between the two 
Geverminents wae thee rottplete, adul Londen ould 
wot now. diaa«encinte isell frat Rome, ani has neve 
Шан о пр wi" 


On April 35th it was announced that a 
military mission from Juge-Slavia had arrived 
in Turkey, with the object, it was said, of 
bringing abont an Entente, strengthened bs 
Military convention between the two. countrics. 
On April. ath the Italian and Albanian Cov- 
ernments mile an agreement to the effect Uhur 
if ether Government were asked to discuss the 
Treaty of ‘Tirana, veither would consent to 
such «iscussion without previous consultation 
with. the other, which practically amounted to 


x declaration that Italy regarded Albania as u 
Roman Province, and omn the follawing day 
The Times reported that Signor Mussolini toox 
the view that there no longer existed any "= 
cident to discuss,” and that, in any case, there 
could he mo reconsideration of the Treaty of 
Tirana. During the next few davs sensational 
reports were published in T uge-Sluvia. regarding 
the military measure which, it was alleged, 

Taly wis making at the head of the Adriatic, 

and em the Tugo-Siav-Italian frontier: Stratezic 
roads, it was said, were being constructed. 
Little rmlway stations were being enlarged aml 
equipped with long loading. platforms, large 
numbers of troops were being massed int the 
district, and the Italian Plect at-Pola was being 
heavily reinforced. Tt was also stated that the 
Fascists were making demands for the occupa: 
Hon of Zara, and ever for the annexatiot: éf 
the whole Provinca of Dalmatin. ! 


SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND TIRANA- 


In the British Honse of Commons of May 
md, Sir Austen Chamberlain was asked whether - 
“the provisions of the Treaty of Tirana .. a 
or am eulliue of its provisions," were commun- 
cated to the Government before the signing of 
the Treaty, ‘The Foreign Secretary replied that 
“the terms of the Treaty" were not cot ni- 
cated te him before publication, and that the 

sovernment had nothing to do with its. 
inception, its negotiation or its terms, Foreign 
Office replies are carefully worded ancl mE 
therefore be carefully serutinised. The charge 
mide against Sir Austen Chamberlain is tint. 
on the occasion of his meeting with Signor 

issolint at Lechorn he was given à general 
outline of the policv. the Duce was preparing to 
follow in Albania and that he lad not indicated: 
any. disagreement with this policy, The. 
Government may well have head nothing to do 
with the “inception of the ‘Treaty, for at 
Leghorn the subject was probably introduced 
by Signor Mussolini himself, and they 
naturally had nothing to do with its “negotia 
tion," for this took. place between Albania aid 
Italy. But the acctsation is that between the 
moment of "inception" and .the moment of 
"negotiation" the Foreign Secretary was made 
aware of what was happening and had not ex- 
pressed his disappreval. And) this; Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, using carefully «chosen words, 
du] not deny- К. 


a 
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Joco-StaviA BRES OPF RELATIONS 
WITH ALBANIA, 


On May 7th the Daily Telegraph published 
a dispatch from their special correspondent, 
Mr. H, Charles Woods, which stated that 
Ahmed Zogu’s Government Was unpopular, 
that the financial Situation of Albania was 
critical, and the action by Italy in the direction 
of occupying the Customs “might well result 
in developments perhaps disastrous, not only 
for this part of the Balkans, but for Europe m 
geneak" On May 13th the Manchester 
(;uerdtax, published a. dispatch from its Corres- 
pondent in Belgrade, in which allusion was 
nuule to an announcement by М. Rene, 
the Foreign Minister of Crecho-Siovakia, in 
which that well-known and widely informed 
statesinan had “openly admitted the rapidly 


growing tendency towards the formation of a 
Central European bloc composed of France, 


Germany and Russia, to which Jugo-Slavia, as 
wel], as; Ceécho-Slovakia wonld be bound. to 
adhere," On May rath it was reported from 
Paris that uneasiness was felt at the fact that 
ne conversations had taken place between 
Signor Mussolini and the Tugo-Slay Minister, 
although, the latter had formally asked for s 
meeting, and in the following month—as the 
result of the arrest by the Albanian amthorities 
af the dragoman of the Jugo-Slav Legation at 
Tirana—diplomatic relations between Albania 
and Jugo-Slauyia were completely severed. 


Mirtas BREAKS WiTH RUSSIA. 


On May 17th President Doumergue and M. 
Briand visited London. In some quarters it 
was held that this visit indicated that an 
attempt was being made to bring about an ini- 
provement in the relations between France and 
Britain, much us various attempts were nude 
lefore 10:4 to bring about an improvement in 
the relations between Britain and Germany., 10 
the meantime, Sir William Joynson Hicks had 
raided Ateos, and on Mav 27th the British 
Govermnent broke off diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. This rupture, said the Seir 
would lead to the formation of a war front, The 
“Anglo-Russinn antagonism will rage from the 
Baltic to Indiu and China, and two grappling 
Governments will endeavour to seek allies 
everywhere.” Оп the same day Signor 
Mussolini malle a speech: in. which he said : 


ly: directed. 


"The spirit of focarmo hay evaporated: Hvery- 
bodw ie arming: finly must arm. ,.. tale mani 1а 
abie to mobilise sooo пиш am] to afin there, 
anid thet mr force: imet be р гийин бин 
*Нє кигїїшїъ of their miis mest obvenure thi sun over 
their. làn." - 


Since then the situation has rapidly deterir- 
ated, The Council of the Lengue has met and 
hus dispersed, ‘That is all that can be said uf 
its. delibetations, every subject of importance 
having been either excluded ar postponed. 
The attitude of M. Poincaré fias greatly exacer- 
hated the relations hetween France ond 
Germany, whilst from the other side of the 
Atlantic comes the sombre warning of Senator 
Borih; "Europe is drifting to war." 


A Nore оч THE FUTURE. 


It is a mistake, of course, ro imagine Hi 
dealing with foreign affairs that any Foreign 
Office pursues an absolutely rigid and odevint- 
ing line of policy. Policies are modified as 
circumstances change. Moreover, Foreign 
Ministers учу desire te construct bridges in 
tlieir rear, across Which they may withdraw if 
the necessity arises, A treaty witlt one country 
i often balanced by a reinsurance treaty with 
the country against which the first is spparctit-- 
A Government which feels that 
it is being drown too for iy one direction may 
from: time to time Заке а step back to firmer 
ground. (Thus in view of it anti-Kussan 
policy, the Government may, for the moment, 
be drawing a littl: mere closely to France, | 

Wut, havimg allowed for tliese consideratyotis, 
one can still-see the outline of the gigatitic com- 
linutiones now in process of forniutiat, 

1. "The Fascist combination of Italy, 
Hungary, Spain and Albania, Italy 18 
irving to bring into this combination— 
it ia not certain how far she has «ucceed- 
cl—Bulgaria, Greece and Кошт: 
The positi of the litter countrw ts 
particularly uncertain, owing bo lier 
membership of the. Little: Entente; anil 
and to the lack of cordial relations 
between Hungary and: herself; Tt will 
be noted that the governments of these 
States ate practically all of them dicta- 
torships. It ie nnderstool that Britain 
supports this combination, 

з. The Ritssian border States, 


тан, 
Башопш, — Lithunatia, 


Poland and 
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Roumania, Latvis is also a Russian 


border Stute, but her relations with the 


Soviet Union are apparently more 
cordial than are these of the others. It 
is widely believed that Britain is actively 
endeavouring to form these States- (as 
well as others) into. wn anti-Soviet bloc. 
The weak point in this combination 15 
the Vilna question, which divides 
Poland and Lithuania. 

3. France ond the Dinle Entente, it., 


CzechaSlivakia, Juge-Slavia ami 
Ronmania. The firat three cf these 


States are closely allied. As already 
mentioned, Italy is hoping to bring 
Roumania into her own group and has 
already concluded a Treaty with ‘her, 

4. The Soviet Union and Turkey, 
Afghanistan and Persia. These States 
are linked together by various treaties. 
Attempts are being made to associate 
dus group with group 3. Turkey has a 
Treaty with France, and it is stated! that 
Mustapha Kemul Pashu is abont to con- 
clide o siinilar Treaty with. Jugo-Slavia. 

5, Germany occupies a place mpart. She 
has trees bolhi with- Russii and with 
Italy, amd in thé event of war it may 
be taken for granted that she will pursue 
4 purely realistic policy, and will either 
тепши ирин or fom one side-or the 
other, whichever course is likely to stt 
hér iüterests. best. 

The two chicf danger poiuts arc tlie Adriatic 


and the Russian frontier, and the Governments. 


which are the greatest menace to penee are those 
of Signor Mussolini aid Mir, Stanley Найман. 
Britain for the tioment is most concerned with 
the struggle against Russia. Italy ts most 
ocenpied with her strnggle for supremacy 1 


the Esikans, and with her anti-French policy. 
A critical situation is likely to occur quite seer, 
when the inability of Albania to pay the interest 
on her debt may cause Italy to take ever the 


Albanian Customs. This. might easily lead to 


the intervention of Juge-Slavia with «disastrous 
results ty peace. It is impossible to say where 
exactly the conflict may brek out, bit wher- 
ever it breaks out, directly dny first-class Power 
is hhivelved, it is certain that one after another 
{йе їп 1014) aH the nations will be dragged in. 
— "The outbreak may occur ab any moment, 
Many indications pont to 1928 as being. the 
critical wear. The break with Russia may 
hasten the calamity. One sees very little hope. 
save in the defeat of tho present Covernment 
orl the instant reversal of the engines: of 
British diplomacy, or, alternatively, in: a> 
campaign of publicity which will mronse- the 
people te a consciousness of the danger and 
cause the Governments to, panse, perhaps even. 
disconcert their plans. 

In the meantime, the darkness is deepen- 
ing over the international scone, a darkness 
incürnadined, m darkness such as that seen. b* 
Theoclwmentts i thut preat scene at the end 
of the Odyssey: “Wretched men, what ails 
vou? Your heads aml faces and your knees 
ore wrapped in night, and.a ere of wailing is 
kindled, and your cheeks ure wet with! tears, 
and the walls and the buses of the pillars aec 
splushad with blood. The perch i full of 
ghosts am) the courtyard is full of them— 
vhosts hurrying to the gloom of tthe nether 
darkness; mul the sun ‘has perished out of 
heaven, cnd uù evil mist is spread: abroad. 50 
he spied onl they all laighed mernly.”" 


ts this to be the fate of Europe? 
dt is for the peoples to reply. 
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By W. 


Upton Sinclair is well. known as a scientific 
socialist, aud probably his best known work is 
his-novel The Jungle which appeared many years 
ago, and nearly led to his life ending in the 
excusable annoyance of the Chicago beef barons 
whose (quite profiüsble. business he had the 
temerity to criticise. 

He has now over a score of volumes under 
his name, many of them of far more Importance 
that) this early attack on the stockyards of 
Chicago, for some of them deal with world-wide 
miquities, Among the most challenging. of his 
recent works ure The Profits of Religton,* parts 
af which were issued in serial form some year 
avo, und afterwards printed in bock farm ; and 
à wet imore recent. volume Mammonari,t: m 
which his considered views on the economics 
of art productiot: are systematically expounded. 
The former volume is a study of snpernuturalisnt 
utilise us a source ef profit und income, and 
asa Protector of privilege and a cover for abuse. 
It is cesentially iconoclastic and is masterly m 
its hatedling of facts and m drawing from them 
a reasonable and provable series of conclusions. 
From the short introductory portion, dealing 
with the “bootstrap lifters’ or those who would 
lift themselves from the ground їп а bucket, he 
proceeds: to the "Church of the. Conqueror 
anil shows how theology was te) as an instru- 
ment of coercion nnd terror and Jed to blood: 
shed, in its mege as a weapon by the medieval 
ruling elasges of Europe, Then we come to the 
“Church af Good Seeicty™ and here he unveils 
with déeudiy accuracy the reason for tlie publien- 
tion and proselvtising of certam dubtously com- 
fortable dogmas, most of which were not beliet- 
ed im by those who taught them, but which 
were used to maintain them in comfort. 

Many interesting details are given of the 
polities) activities of the Church in Englaud, 
even after the days Of the “reformation” (which 
лее i 

«Тһе Profis of Religion, Aw Essay in Econinnle 
Interpretation, By Upton Sinclair, Crown Hvo. 315 pp. 
Published by the Author nt et rn Fm 
shh fast Ta paged уна тэа or 
Hon, Be Upten Sinclair: Crowa Sva. 
‘Peblished by the Author àt Pwedena, Califo 


зэ рр. 
| E i à. paper 
covers, price rai or Rs. 4 by post. 


Russell is quoted (p. 82) as saving, — 


G. R. 


mait about as much ecclesiastically as the 
change from Tory to Liberal has meant politi- 
cally) and it is shown by quotations and example 
how the bishops opposed every reform, Even 
their intervention in the recent mining- Lockont 
is said bv certain competent observers to be not 
so mitch to help the miners as to en) their Jong. 
amd wonderful resistance, "The Hon. George 

“Thep (the bishops, etc) were defemlers of uhsolue 
tiem, slavery, atid the hiondy penu] code; Hier were 
the rexolute opponents of every politic] and амф 
тепп: аш {Нс [ший their rrewan] from ihe untion 
cmuterde Turlument. The Bishop of Bristol hae hia 
palace sacked and burnt; the Bishop o£ London could 
not keep an engagement jest the congregation should 
atime him, The Bishop of Litchfield barely escaped 
with his life after preaching ar 2X. dirides, Fleet 
Street. Archbishop Howley, entering Canterbury for 
hia pritiary visitation, was inetilted, spat wpen, and 
only brought by a cirvultieas roule to the Deanery, amid 
the exerrations of the moh, On the sth of. November 
the Bishops of. Exeter atil of. Wincbester were lur in 
vHurs close t0 their own palace gates — Arcliblshope 
Howiev's Chaplain oomplüined ihat à dewd cat hail 
bern thrown at him, when the Archtiship—a man óf 
apeostolic mecknces—repliei], “You «hog be thankfal 
it was bol a livc onc.'* 

And, goes on the withor “the people had 
reas) for this conduci?” “They have now-a- 
davs equal reasoti ; but wisely donot allow them- 
selves to be prweaked us has been. destred—so 
that they could be met with vindictive punitive 
menstires: We still have Bishops anil prelates 
who can curse the workers and bless war! — 

On. and on goes the deadly indictment > fact 
after fact ts brought to witticess in this terrible 
accusation, and we see that the monev-changer 
have for long established themselves in the 
temples, and that they have built them solely 
for exchanges: to persuade the populace to 
accept real misery now for oythical pleasure 
in some life te come; the exchange of their 
labours for visionary hopes + their lives for ihe 
comfurts of their masters. — Section. three treats 
of the “Church of the Servant Giria" dealing. 
with one aspect of theology used as dope in. 


UPTON SINCLAIR : 


several diverse manners; Then to the church. 


of the slavesrs, of the merchants, of the quacks, 
amd finally to the chorch of the social 
revolution. 

One is alternately atnused, and amared— 
апей that humin beinge could be found 
foolish enough to believe the preposteroits 
storks they were told; and amazed] that they 
hore their sufferings so long in patience. And 
it still goes onm. 
contain accounts of the revolt of the clerics in 
Mexico uguinrslk the laws of tlie country —hecause 
they de not happen to suit the clerical superio- 
nity which they have abused tor ther own bene- 
fit, for three centuries, All wnbtassed 
historians are aware of the evils wrought by the 
catholic ehurch in those countries where it lms 
been permitted to govern the moral lives of the 
people by its interference, In Spam, m Partugal 
in France, ih Ireland, the results were to һе 
Sout. France recovered oily when they were 
disestablished. Germany became civilised only 
when Luther defe] the church. Russia has 
escaped the worst hy being subject to. another 
scheme nearly ne bad, South America is 
troubled with it, as Mexico is troubled, and as 
the Unite! States: is full of this: semi-hidden 
clerica] menaee. Hale is filled with i, and the 
result is scen in imperialism of the most deadly 
type, so vicious indeed, that even its own people 
pow Stttiggic against its murderous rapacity. 
The profits of religion are indced great—for 
those who regulate it and arrange it. 

The preposterotts. and blasphemous pre 
sumpti of the confessional wis a cumming 
scheme te gain-—not the power to save a man 's 
sou] but to giin économie power over his body 
hnd his tife.. Hindus ean scarcely credit that 
any sane man will go to another, disguised in 
a special dress, and tell him what they have 
done, so that lie can sxy what is'wrong or right, 
nnd Let pretend te ийзе them "absolution'! so 
that no further results will come. 

Not only that; these priests interfere with 
the criminal code, so that priests arrested far 
wrongdoing mav not be punished ; or may nàt 
even lue arrested by their co-religionists. 

"ротай ОЁ British people who suffer under 
the absurd and odt-of «date divorce laws in. vorme 
in Great Britain —which are the most backward 
of any civilised) country—shionld know that they 
huve the bishops in general to thank for their 
oe and the catholics in particular, for 
they have abused their power and position, not 


As we write, the newspapers 
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mly- to prevent divorce for their owu members; 
but to prevent it for all others in the country. 
They take the fees in full, doing nothing to 
prevent bad marriages; they call the blessing: 
of their gods an war, of tnisiness and many 
others causes of misery, and do nothing to 
stop them, except to utter formal prayers which 
they ilo not believe in, 

But the reader must peruse this remarkable 
volume for himself, for no «quotations can do 
it justice. Let every sotia] reformer, desirons 
af smashing the chains of ignorance, grued and 
cruelty, give sincere thanks to the dutermined 
aid honest writer who has produced this 
volume. No educationis aud no reformer, to 
statesman and no editor, can afford toe neglect 
a close study of the works of Upton Sinclair. 
Let. us not wait until he is dead to give him 
his due thanks 2s one of the world thinkers—a 
man of real. value to the better side of his 
country aud to the whole world;.a man whose 
name should be known and respected wherever 
honesty and strength of character are welcome. 
That qualification of course restricts him some- 
wlat, but even his enemies admit his power— 
anual have expende not a little money and hard 
work to try to shut him up in vain, American 
publishers are afraid to publish His books, so 
he oubtishes them hinself—and sells them at 
lower prices, finding that he still makes as 
much os the ordinary author does, 

Those readers who delight in G. B. Shaw, 
(whether they agree of not does not matter) 
with H. G. Wells, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennet, 
Bertrand Russell, and other modem writers, 
should not hesitate for one moment to add all 
of Sinclair's warka po, their bookshelves: They 
cun ilo this at a remarkably cheap rate, anil 
can send direct to the author iu California, 
having only + small aum for postage to pary: 
These Looks arc not unknown in India; make 
them better known! 

Every activity of mankind lias its economic 
aspect. ‘The disciples of Marx, in fact, assert 
that the cconomic aspect is bigger and more 
important than any other, wherein they aro 
quite wrong, for in that they allow по place 
for sentiment, having none themselves; bor 
which figures very largely in the actions of 
nine-tenths of the. world population. 

Trutition and custom are even mote effec- 
tive than economic pressure, ani sometimes. 
the two forces collide, with disastrous осы, 
When however, the two are combined, then 
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mankind is on the road to destruction, as has 
been very ably demogstrated in The Profils ej 
Religion, where tradition comic to reinforce 
Mig Business, and two opposing pattics set to 
work to smash each other on equitable terms. 

Sq Sinclair brings his powerful analytical 
genius to bear on the absorbing question on 
art, and writes his magnificent volume Mamme- 
nari, on the thesis that all art is propaganda, 
whether cotscions or unconseous. This is 
perfectly tine, but when we include uncons- 
cions "artistic activity, we find that it must 
cover much that is mot commonly uccepted as 
art, just as conscious activity, mean! to be 
art, i often not real mt at al] but only arti- 
ficitlity, That this side is uot sufficiently 
stress] de duc to the fact that Sinclar has 
decide) to deal only with the. economic side 
Accepting this selection, we find his case 1s 
proved, over and over again, and he shows 
that the power of craftsmen and artists, 
throughout the centuries of known history, 
has always been utilised te serve the pttrposes 
of cach ruling caste or class. When thë priests 
ruled, then art mst deal with the religion 
which they tanght and. fs which they main- 
tained! power, Here we see the reverse side to 
the profits of religion, and we examine ‘the 
mechanism by means of which the profits 
"eere ussired—and stil] are obtained. 

When popes aml the tke sprang up, they 
too used iri, as the emperors hal dorne before 
‘them, to advertise their тепсе, to mdd to 
their prestige by great show of ‘splendour, or 
wealth, and of fine buildings, all calculated to 
add to the magnificence of themselves and 
their surroundings, and to impress both friends 
and enemies with their resources and power. 
Hence the Roman ‘Trimnphal Arches” and 
colnnm= and statues—and therefore the Modern 
Imperialist with bis war memorials ип statues 
‘and the fike—all for prestige and power. 


Wien the princes were put aside, und the 
nobles became masters, then ari stood to 
serve them, and indeed was permitted to 
exist only «en condition that it served their 
caise So were nobled stories circulated, on 
ihe good deeds of the knights and the miquines 
of their enemies... "l'en Iter came the merchant 
class, buying and selling, regrating and fore- 
stalling, fending and receiving interest, until the 

trimming of the present era showed the ascent 
money possessions to power in the nations, 





and the artist still ii- their service. At the 
beginning, the artist workmen served the pubiic 
well, by honest making, but latterly that fell 
üway, smil the money-barons also fell away, 
before a newer crowd of rulers, men, who аге 
now content themselves to remain in the back- 
ground, behind the visible princes. and presi- 
dents; who have possessed themselves, not of 
visible wealth, but of the tremendous Power 
oi national] credit, which they have secured 
legally to themselves, Before this power, the 
ancient empires. were hot the play of children, 
for it gains for its owtters tangible goods from 
aM the known world, now, and pits off any real 
payment for them to later generations, 


tle genius that former|é went to. painting the 
portrait of a pope, or of his mistress as à saint, 
ur sculpturing o great memorial to a poisoner 
Prinoe, tow goes to the creation of press 
wivertisements, or to making the portrait of à 
soap manufacturer, orca state to a soldier who 
has helped to kill « countryin]) of human 
beings: 


For this scheme the artists also serve, amd 





Art now serves Mammon, the power of 
fimauco, in greed and pain, and, critics alèn 
praise the art which serves, “the tight 
people", This is the argument of this nutatile 
and powerful werk, Who tide the "classics" 
and why, it aske? Has the genius of mankind 
truly served hemanite—or the self-elected. few? 
Has it piven ns ert—or propaganda, and iE so, 
whose- propaganda? 


Mammonari challenges the accepted traditions 
of "grest'* art, by asking, WHY is this art great ? 
la i truly great, because pt oreveale the soul of 
humanity, or te it merely "great" because: 
it successinlly boosts the possessing few? 
These are questions that must be answered by 
all those who would think rightly about art, 
atid certainly by all these who would practise 
it. 


For tho younger student, however before 
entering on the difficult paths of study in oon- 
nection with these two very involved subjects, 
in religion. or ih art he nüv well be advised to 
give some little time to more elementary: affairs: 
For this. very purpose; few better pieces of 
of resding could be offered than the Letlers to 
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Judd,” a quite small booklet, packed full of 
vital facts and seme interesting dedictions 
therefrom: The language is simple, straight- 
forward, and direct. The examples are dràwn 
from sources which exists in the United States, 
but let it be said that in any country where 
industrial production has commenced, there can 
be found a parallel in every particular. Sinclair 
asks, "Why there poverty in. the richest 
country in the two worlds?" There are many 
readers of these lines who may further ask. 
“Why de there so nmch poverty im what sed 
te he ome of the richest countries of the world?" 
and it will be found that the two answers are 
very mich the ame. 

These Letters were actually written in a 
simple manner sa that they could be ander- 
stood by an ordinary, intelligent, but not very 
well «оса American workingman.. Ther 
did this so very effectively that they have been 
printed, and copies have reached every country, 
There are 18 of the "letters" and any editor 
who is in need of some interesting material 
should acquire a copy, for he is permitted to 
reprint as-much as he likes free of cost. Some 
Caientin papers print as much as they tike 
from other papers and Magazines, without 
anvhodv's permission entirely 
lowe of copyright, and even common decency, 
though they would feel aggrieved if anybody 
should steal copies of their paper from their 
office, Vet they steal their material, it being 
cheaper to do that than buy. articles ilirect from 
the writers, The Lelters to Judd nre addressed 
to every clerk ns woll; and the cost of a copy 
for eight annaa will scarcely be ruinous, while 
divided into all the ‘clerks im one office, it will 
never be noticed | 


* ж ж * 

Upton Sinclair has only recently tiken to 
play-writing, ani the two plays he has publish- 
ed «how that He has a rea] sense of dramatic 
valves together with an exeellent practical 
knowledge of stage technique: He favours the 
“expressionist” method of presentation, and we 
sustert that his acquaintance with some recent 
Cermin work has been one of the factors which 
as decided fim to send ont his work in this 
form: His first play, Hellt. strains the powers 

=j piers ho Judd: dne dmerican Workingman, Tv 
Upton Sinclair, Ai pp. Published by the Author ot 
Paramdjena, California, price t5 cents; or 8 annas hr 





ignoring the 


[ 


of the producer to the greatest extent, for he 
demands not only a full stage with a consider- 
ahlie array of players, but also at the ‘back of 
the stage he places a cinema screen, on which 
ai intervals are seen certain cpisodes which are 
being commented upon at that moment on the 
stage, | 

In four acts, it has 13 spesking parts, the 
first three acts being set in the scene of “The 
Throne Room of Hell,’ and the last, Act IV, 
is & shell hole in France, which is. not very 
much different, being m sort of ontside depart- 
ment. 

In the first Act, Satan's jester disguises him- 
self as a nun, and gets into heaven, steals the 
only key, and locks all the heavenly powers in, 
so that they cannot reach the carth  Satan-ani! 
his fellow directors, tow being able to do as 
they like, allot the running of the earth to 
their business manager, Mammon, who Tras 
arranged forties on a system of scientific 
management, | 

In the Second Act, Mammon cdesnatehes | 
two of his efficiency experts to become canitar 
lists, ene in each of two rival empires. ‘They 
discover a pool of oil, atid start a war over it, 
in which thé devil-helpers of Mammon have 
become statesmen, diplomats, editors, church- 
mon, generals and publicists om both sides of 
the conflict. ‘he war is carried on at the 
expense of humanity by all the! latest efficiency 
methods invented in Hell People on both 
sides are slaughtered for the benefit of the new 
devils in human form who conduct affairs. 

Act Three shows a number of anti-militarists, 
pacifists, and socialists sent inte hell, also three 
“wobbles” (this is American slang for mem. 
hers of the Association known as the ''Indus- 
tria) Workers of the World"). Winlo Satan 
and his gang are enjoying the spectacle of the 
events on the earth, the “wobblics’’ sieze the 
throne of hell, rope wp the devils, and establish 
a dictatorship of the proletariat in hell, and 
then they send up propagandists of the revolit- 
tion to the earth. | | 

In Act Four the scene changes to the 
trenches on the western front, and an the eve 
of a great battle, the soldiers om both sides 
revolt and refuse to kil} each other for na 
reason. ‘They tut round on their governors, 
and civil war is about to replace national war, 

Hell: 4 Verse Droma atd Photo Play Ry Upin ` 
Sinclair, рр. тй. Published Һу the Author 4f 
Pasndetia, California, price v5 reti» (paper covers. 
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when the gates oí heaven are once “more 
oped, and the angels released, | Comrade 
Jesus descends to the сап and pleads for 
brotherhood, buat the actors on the stage, who 
have been criticising the play as 1 continues, 
declare that it ts “‘all sheer bolshevism,"’ that 
peace and: brotherhood are merely cumming: pro 
paganda designed to delndé the workers, then 
they revolt against the anther atid the play 
ends in a riot. 

The whale work is in torn amusing, thonezht- 
provoking, and devastatingly critical, As a 
satire it is onc of the most deadis that lias ever 
heer printed, Nor does it apply to any one 
nation or any single racc of people. “The Jesar 
it haa, Wit can be said to display lessons rather 
Lhan results, ars for al modern nations alike 
Nobody ws spared in this wonical drama, which 
fakes up the porular legenils of the Christian 
hell and twists tiem out of the mediewal 
theology: into п modern phase of socialistic 


analysis that kuecks the bottom chean owt of 


those ancient notions and a lot more simersti- 
tops besides, Every professor, every student. 
yere newspaper writer and every newspaper 
reader in Indian shonid got it, read dt, stuilv it. 
amd think. about ie At twenty five cente it is 
of more value than a hundred newspaper 
leaders and artichs 
. Upton Sitelair's play on the prison devs of 
“QO, Henry," the wrest shor stary writer, nè 
he was known to tle world, Js entitled Di 
Porter" the name bv which the writer was 
known ta lits intimates. William Sydney Porter 
"Hi Porter? A Drama p 0, Hany 


Upton Sinclair, *& т. Published 
Fusadena, California; [rece Бо сепія, 


in Prison. n: 
thr Anthar, 


A aS imprisoned i the Ohio Stitè Penitentiary 
for three vears from the age of 35, for alleged 


emibezzlemeni of bunk funds, which- he always 


denied. This play follows very literally, in 
the major part of its working ott, some of the 
chief incidents. inm: his prison: life, where he 
sturted writing stories to get money to send 
presents to his little daughter, 

The author has here also adopted one. of the 
cxpréssionist eonventions, and by the use at 
violet or red light indicates that the scene d 
pot supposed to be "real Int is what is pass 
ingin the mind of the chief character. By this 
meats Sinclair shows how the mind of u 
creative literary artist “imagines the working 
ont of his story or plot, hy the rearrangement 
of real chatacters and their res] setions, duto 
an nrtistic cohesion, according to his tempera: 
ment, The allusions are to certuln of 0, 
Henurv's stories, which those familiar with that 
author will instantly recemiise, 

The play ds worked ont in four acts, of 
р all but the third are tm thie drng store, 

or dispensing, department of the prison, the 
Third Act being the prison pest office: Vividtv 
{+ illustrates tlie. "'graft'' existent. dnm. American 
and other prisons where thy rich ran get 
what thes want, except liberty, pnd the entire 
callousness of a civilisation which sea them 
os s revenge on those who defy it, rather tmn. 
as TUN to tudlp them or persumde them. 

is play, which has 05 spenking parts; 
demands adequate staging and acting for wic- 
eessful presentation. Te renda Very well mmi 
should aet even hetter, for it is Full Af dramatic 


movement, with possibility for excellent 
character portrayal: | | 





ADY Of THE IDEAL 


THE MALADY OF THE IDEAL. 


By А, S. 


“O) mine is still the lone trail, the Herd — 
| — — trail, tlie best, 

Wide wind, and wild sturs, aud ihe — 
Hunger of the Quest," 


I. R. MeLeod. 


Mader РзусһоШогору has brought 10 our 
knowledge new and mysterious maüludies of the 
wind. "There is, however, опи. Паи. по psycho- 
pathist hans ever cared to iclasaity nor any pey- 
cho-unalvst hs vet attempted ta analyse. And. 
that malady is the Malady of the Ideal. And 
well it is that they have left it severely alone, 
for in nothing wonld their labours, so frnitfu! 
из шапу directions, prove so futile as in tackl- 
img s menta] ajiment that has prevailed in thc 
world from the 
ping its victimes the greatest minds that have 
cet lived and, in céonseuenmee, remains one. of 
the most obstiute sd incurable of meutal 
(iscumes küowtn. t0 us, 
bro mental disease: dt ia rather e mentni dis 
temper op distress. For the miolady lies in a 
certain morbi condition of à really healihy 
avi) powerful mind, often of the most exéep- 
tinal vigour and dept, 

"fhe Malady consists essentially im) corryme 
tings to extretives, in working out an.idea to 
death, Herein lies їз ingrained: and unmisiak- 
abie morbidity or, as some would say, its dis 
tinguishing and irrepressible intrepidity, For 
it all depends on the way we look at the 
malady, The fact is that certain eran ides 
finds entrance mto the mind. of these superior 
spirits and there it forments amd matures inte 
an ides) aad takes complete possession of it t0 
Aie exeliiod otl] other ideas: Once the ides, 
now converted Into. au ident, tins pequirgd, a 
imustery over these singular people, it gives 
tiem no peace ner rest, byt lashes and drives 
them on till they submissively carry our what 
its Lyrint-will urges them to di. 

Napoleon is u fime instance of this Malay. 
Но was thronghout lus long aud doxzling 
career. fashed on but by ong idcal—namecly, о 
evolving: out of tie waste and. confasien of his 
times @ common .general idea; 8 сопипоп 


beginning of tine, counts 


And yet itis yot exact- 


general purpose among Mie nitions of the West 


by bringing about a grand synthesis a dta 
moral und intellectual {ores having, na 
reduced the whale of _Europe undef оне system 





of law and Goverumibnt with Frauee as its 
‘sovereign authority and all powerful arbiter 


and Pari& serving atonce as the repesilory of 
its past art and eulture and the radiatig 
centre. of. all its future civilisiug influences án 
the world, ‘This was the ideal which, as hs. 
himself said to the faithiul companions of his. 
exile, hred him. on all through tis life; and n | 
[net it was the intense ond vinseruptlonms 
pursuit of it that imevitablg ended his meteoric- 
carcer and cutonihed him alive m 5t. Helena. 


Coming to evr own times, the fines diving -— 


instance ds, as the rewiler will have guessed, 
Gandhi. “The dominant ideal in his case Ваз 
lata Noi-Vieleuce. Nit to defend ne's self, 
tot to show niger, not to hall anyone responsi 
ble; on tlie coitrary, to pray for, to suffer with, 
hnd evei: të love those who usé qs ill —that is 
Gandhi's inode nnd ideal) of life. ‘This ae | 

prophet of non-violence his lived as Tie has 
агора sud in fact it was the reckless pursuit 
ol this nohl¢ ideal that made him find 
lodging for two years behind the bars of | am | 
English jail. 

The above is one phase of the Malady, “when: 
the ideal cherished is more or less definite and 
aims at a goal which however distant is more 
or less fixa, — "There is another phase in which 
it becomes quite vagne mid intangible, sen. 
thé ideal aimed at is a Rind of pure plantass. 
and thé gos] swt is a kind of vill-o-the-wisp. 
which recedes the further, the further ane pods — 
i pursuit of 3t Amtel well expresses the 
uatüre of thi phase of tho Майу, when he 
aiya — 

"E have not given away my heart, hence 
this restlessness: of sprit. T will not Jet it be 
taken captive by that which cannot A and 
sutisfy it: henew this instinct of pitiless detach: 
ment from all that charms me without perman: — 

entle binding me: so that it scems as if my 
lave of movement, which looke se libe qm Жа 
ates, wns 4t hoitom only à perpetim! eani Е 


hi LT E 
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a hope, a desire, i cure, Ше Malady of the 
(deal.** 

Amiel and men of Iiis type are constantly 
subject to the mysterious stings of the 
lmaination for an object the very nature of 
whieh they cantiot explain even to themselves, 
These mei seem to Hve in the large, vague, 
wavering outline of the spirit. Filled with a 
great dream, they yearn for tlie realisation. of 
their immense, fluid, inchoate conception im à 
world ruled by ideas, finite nnd self-contained. 
And while they seem to be perpetually in the 
throes of creation, they take no means to give 
birth te their fair conception, Nay more, they 
fear the very iden of giving birth to their fair 
conception lest in the process they should 
mutilate n bevond redemption. “Let the mind 
atteinpt but to give a certain symmetry to its 
productions"! says Senancour in Obermann, 
"nnd the heart cesses to work and can only 
produce when we exempt it from the toil of 
fashioning."’ 

Tt is, alas, only too true that Literature 
diminishes: what it tonches, that the finest 
-Shades of feelings wil be for ever unknown, 
that the truest and the most powerful ideas men 
have had in the universe have remained un: 
expressei, and even had they been expressed 
they would have assuredly tarnished the bigħ 
matter af the sonl, Hut, then, it 4s also true 
that literary expression js perhaps the finest 
way hv which personality projects itself bevond 
finite conditions, It luys the infinite under 
contribution, makes it in fact complementary 
to the finite and gives personality that complete. 


Hiss through timugination which it would othet- 
wise lack in mere subjective reality, ‘The soul 
finds itself in many ways, but always through 
some sich union with the infinite, In other 
words, it expression and expression alone, the 
infinite seems to descend to the finite, holds 
communion with it and efuces: fur the time 
being its temporal limitations. And woll it i 
that it is so, for otherwise there wold be шо 
art, no literature, nor any possthility of the 
spiritual life àt all on earth, Let those Пий: 
lions of life, over which Amiel, Guerin und 
tteamers of ther kind fret, be once removed 
and let them, a» they wish for, be truiy and 
entirely free-in spirit and all their great ideas 
would come flopping down and all ther fine 
visions vanish on the instant, their mind aml 
Imagination having nothing to work on or 
cotitend) aguitist. | | 

This. is where the ¢reamers- of life differ 
from the creators of art. Both pass their lives 
itt hot pursuit of their different ideals, But 
while the latter have the will and the true 
economy mud so know when to stop in their 
chase and how to erystallise their gathered 
treasure of pure ideas into definite expression, 
the former are so lured on hy the pore love of 
chase that they have neither the resolutio to 
rule their ideas nor the patience tò empanel 
their thoughts ond so ‘pass oway their whole 
existence in mere sighs and groans atid wal 
wishes and not infrequently become victimes of 
that most tsidious of maluiies, of which no 
preventive is yet found nor any cure known— 
the Malady of the Ideal. 





SUFISM AND THE OMARIAN VINEYARD. 


By Bankey BENAR GUPTA, 0.50 


“The following article does not profess to be 
more than an outline of Sufism and a shori 
commentary on thé terminology employed in the 
RKubaryal of Omar Kliayvam. "ui 

The Sufi poetry is characterised) by great 
wvnlth. of imngery; making it difficnlt to. under- 


stand, The subject of (due works does not lie 
ot the surface, for there we large find. е 
Witte, Toses and beautiful women. We have to 
dig deeper m order to understand (he “esoteric 
aud religinns meaning! underlying the outward 
imagery. ‘The poetry and all the ceüplets oi 
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the Suh poets are divine knowledge, and thr 
niysteriotras and subline allusions in Sub-poctry 
represented under — '"solupttous gratification’ 
really deal with the various atages m the deve- 
lopment of a Su. They are, therefore, tot to 
be understood in wo Wteral sense: for had a 
Hafiz, Sa‘adi or Rhayyani any sensunl motive, 
it cold linve been amply gratified by accep- 
lance of the liberal offers made by the princes 
of Persia utid India, But it was nol sọ; anil 
the mighty Sufa preferred a life of poverty 
and retirement to the voluptmousness at the 
courts 


The term Sif Has been given various 
meanings. qdenuings dictyted by "personal 


idicsyncricies ani) relignous: melinations’. Liter- 
ally tt ticatis “wise, pious’. Some aay it js 
derived from Saif which means wool, the 
garments of which were worn by a certain sect 
of Mahommedans. Some muintain that the 
disciples of Abu Said bin Ai Khair were 
call] Snfis. The (first religions ordets were 
started in the seventli century. "They practise] 
severe attsterities, 

The tetets of the Sufis (sccording to. Sif 
William Jones) are as follows :— 

(7) “They believe thot the. sois. of. mea 
differ infinitely im degree, but sot at all iv 
kind, for the divine spirit, whereof they are 
purtíctis, and wherein they will be ultimately 
absorbed’. 

This las Leen vory clearly expressed Ire 
Hafiz iw the following ciuplet:— 


Fever since I heard, “T breathed my 
soul into. Him", 

I have felt certain of this fact, that 
we ure part of Him, atid, He of its 


Say the Suis; that à soul exists prior to its 
confitement (in the body) dim the "alimi itlak", 
n world where it i» loose. In that state it is in 
kniog with Him, nay, a part of Him. But 
when, however, it is placed ii a human forni 
and woma to dwell oy earth, the ideas of 
the former worki become faint as time advances 
and the impressions are entirely gone with the 
approach of ohl age, The bodily scuses urc 
darkened] and cvorvilav man recedes from God. 

A similur feeling is yoiced by Jeremy Taylor, 
when heé says, "Vou have a noble soul, a 
‘particle of Divinity, an image of God Himself.” 

(2) "That the spirit of God pervades the 
Universe, over present; that He alone is Perfect 
Henevolence, Perfect ‘Truth, Perfect. Beauty". 





It is a very old idea and’ can be traced: to 
the Platonic times, when philosophers con 
ceived of everything ‘perfect existing in the other 
workd, 

(3) “Chat love for Him is True Love, while 
lor all other objects is ilnsery love’. 

But this illusory Love or the Love for the 
creature is, nevertheless, says tlie Suii, not to be 
undervalued. It is the bridge by which we 
[üss on to the Love for the creator. To the 
“uti, ИП їйє Beauties of nature are faint re 
wiiblaices of divine charm, and arrest his. 
attention, 

la) “hat from cternity-without-beginning to 
elernity-vithout-eod the Supreme Henevolence 
is oecupied in bestowing happiness: 

"That men can attain happiness by perform- 
ing the part of the primal covenant between 
themselves. und the creator, (66, when they 
acknowledged Him as. their God aid: became 
known as Mirmimnrns!.' 

‘si “That nothing las a pure, absolute exist-- 
ence except. Mini und Spirit,’ 

(a) "The tiiterial substunces are pa more 
than guy pictures presented continually to our 
minds hy the sempiternal artist.” | 

‘That we must beware of attachment tù- 
worllhe pleasures: and attach ourselves: exelu- 
sively to God, who truly exists in us, ns we 
«aleiw exist im Him.” 

(2) "That we retain even in this: forlorn 
state of sparition from our Beloved, the idea. 
uf Heavenly Beauty, and the remembrance of 
ir primeval vows." 

(8) “That sweet music, gentle- breezes, 
fragrant flowers, and such like, perpeninliy 
renew the primary iden, refresh our fading 
memory ant melt ts with tender. affections." 

‘That we must ehetish those affections, and: 
lw abstracting our souls from vanity approxi 
mate to this essence in our fittal inion with 
God," 

"That ta such union we shall attain to the 
livh degree of beatitude."' 

And, while: he wail:cof 1he Suf about this 
'separation Tor "T'hec* 1s umversal ; 1he question: 
inevitably. arises, why does God sever souls 
from Himself and embody them in human 
forms? The answer is simple. Tirrongh His 
prophets, Ме said, ‘I am и hidden mystery; I 
wished to become known; and therefore I 
creata creation for the purpose of heing known.’ 
Though the angels appreciated God intellectunl- 
Iv, yet they Hid an ‘essence (fe, М) only 
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and not form; while mun lad rot oly àt but 
‘STAY iso. [t wis meant thereby, that He 
wished that tan should perform — his. duties 


sincerely and im the current of all affairs have. 


lis thenghts fixed in Him. In fuet this is the 
only way by which man can reach to a perfec- 
tion exceeding that of the angels. 

At this stage, the question armes; are wc 
really a particle thrown astinder from the 
main bode—Gold? Ц i not so, and has been 
variously explained. (ine aspect of the problem 
has been made clear by Kabir. He said, “Tado 
uot aspire for Paradise, but pray most carnestiy 
to God to give me intelligence enough to realise 
that Toon absorbed in Him.’" Te'is clear tliat 
our souls are not particles existing outside Him, 
Imt that we sre fn. Him; and our senxes being 
darkened, we do no realise it. "(nce the 
darkened mirror of our swil is cleared, His 
mage will-at once become visible to qa. | 

But a Suh hus given: it a different aspect 
nid mening. His interpretation is that the 
‘redhserition’ of the soul, must be of some such 
patire as that of stones absorbed, built, шо ж 
bitilding, each stone being an wedividual stone, 
but euch absorbed m and forming part of some 
great structure; cach stone, also, having been 
cut and hammered, andl shaped for the place 
It d$ to ocenpy, just bs tlre sol is during the 
peri] of ix Inearnaton. 

And varus methods have been suggested 
hy the Sufis to sttain such reabsorption. Тису 
differ with the different sects, e.g. the precess 
alopted by the 'Nakshbandias' (i6, a sect od 
ilu Sufis) is entirely dificrent from the one 
followed by the 'Chistias'. While the ‘Chistias' 
indulge in 'Oawalis' und other outward: shows 
Meant to excite divine Jove and a state of 
ostusy) the "Nakshbandins' ure in favour of 
silent lie., Mukhi) yrayüug. 

Apart from this, the Зай believe in ime 
plicit, faith iu the words of the teacher tie, 
Murshid}, They also say that ‘from eternity. 
without-leginning God preordained that certain 
hearts. shonld have the power to aequire love 
for Him, and such ошу аге ablesto awake. to 


the knowledge that they are in a state of 
separaion {тош Him,” Jt is they alone, who 
lament and етай for their seperation from 
Him, that by raising their hunds im prayer 
telicve themselves of ibe somow of weparation. 

The Sufis do not believe mm the outwaril 
ritual and ceremonies, "heir rcligion i5 mot 
mere. superstition. Many of them fail io 
understand the teal significance of outward 
forms, They believe iri sineerity and sirrender 
to. voluntary poverty, nortification and rém- 
chition of the world. ‘Ther read no. fiel Book 
of Prayer, апі ро to mo temple or qow[ue 
helieving inthe following — 

'О, ye who serk to salye the knot 

Ve live in Ood, yet know Him nit.’ 

Their efforts are dirveted towards the clenr- 
ing of the mirror of their hearts and of attempi: 
ing to draw off the veil from tho face of their 
Beloycl, | | 

As stuntel hetore, the language of the Sufi ts 
ditheult to 1iderstand, and has: been the. cause 
oi minuy persecutious. "lo understand. Uwe real 
meaning of their terminology, and to: enjoy thie 
wilh throngh the Omerian Vineyard it. ts 
wecessary tu {цит the language in the 
Sul High), Hete wine is not the ordinary wine, 
hit the wite of God's Love: “The Cup da the 
body or at primes it. refers. do the sonl  Intaxi- 
cation je losing self-control iis a result of Union 
with Tim. The Beloved of ihe Sufi ie Gol 
Himself. ii is ibe Louve for this Beloved, that 
makes him dizzs and fills him with exhilaration 
aud makes him: forgetfn] ob what is going 
about, He is thrown iito an itstasy and богов 
himself coinpletely, ‘The tvyern of the Sufi i4 
the Mirshid's place of resilence, where he gives 
them divine knowledge ia., allogctical wine 
to drink}, guides him: in the spiritual path and. 
instructs him in the Suh wars. — 

In the end, Jet tte suy, that the: call of the 
Sud is far more inteiise than the Muexzin's call, 
The lutter’s is only an admonition for ritual 
prayer But the appeal of the Safi isto wake 


"p; to wake up irom the sleep of ignorance, ta 


dispel doubts and be step into the path of God 
rcalmsatiun. | 
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5S AND MUSLIMS: A STUDY IN COMMUNAL 


INTERACTION, 


Gy Sueistwas Mapnwav Data. 


HINDUS 
I. 
Hinihus aml Muslims have bern the 
two mest important committe of tle 
population of India. For more than eight 


centuries before the advent of the Britislt rule, 
4 verv. kecn contest was going on herween the 
two: communities for the mastery of the 
continent of Indi, The Hindus, no donb, 
havre formed the major portion. of. the popula 
ton, aml had they heen endowed with ñ 
political genius. athl a strong  horniogeneots 
serial structure, they would never have allowed 
the Mabomedans to obtain «o finm à footing in 
[ndia is thee furve obtained toslsy, A carefil 
siile of the Tudian Bistery during the fast 
elght or nite ceuturies, lenves сонерик] 
on mic's mind, the impression of ци ftal lack 
dl unity Anil solidarity amet the Hindw, п 
defect whieh waa rather enhanced thon checked 
bw the generos, yuiet anid hospitable dis- 
pesition of the Hindus, who, owing to a cor. 
Hnuous process of spiritual evolution have heen 
rendered more: prone to take delight the 
quest of the inchable mysteries of the other 
work! than im the busting ani ephemera! 
activities: of this world, Such being the cuse, 
tko: Hindus, never thought of actively and 
permanently combining theniselves with & viow 
to drive away the Гоген, so long as he 
allowed them to pursue their. religions. nil 
metaphysical quests without let oc hindrmnee. 
Wise Malieomedan rülers, who celesr!v umlerstood 
this percnliar temperament of the Hindu, never 
tried to interfere with the rehgious heliefs aid 
praetices. of their Hind subicets, ani hence 
it was, that they suecceedod in not oily keep- 
ing them m contentment їшї ао ш obtain 
their loyal and enthusinstie. eo-operntion | im 
oxtending the tenndaries of their. empire. It 
was only when thc Mahomedun rulers lost sight 
of thís-wige policv, that the Hindus rose m 
rebellion tò. estublish their religious freedom 
rud to give their commnnity from being 


eHaced ont of the country of their birth. Tie 
rise of the grem Maratha power in the south, 
and of the valiant Sikhs in ihe north, was dne 
solely to this motive, In both the cases & 
strong rohigious revival Tal preceded the poli 
tical awakening. The foundations of both the 
powers were Loi on the firm Basis of teligings 
feeling and not du the list of pecuniary profit 
ot of political agerandisement. So great had 


both these powers grown, tuat the dream of a. 


Hindu. indian empire: for the establishment of 
which the Rajputs strove unsuccessfully was: on 
the point: of being realized, The realization of 
this drenm wes frteirate!, oot by the efforts. 


ө їн Mahonmedana, hut by the taetful activi- - 


tics of a people who hud come fron a distant 
European country and whe were superior to 
loth the. Eindus and the Mahosedans from th» 
polit ob view of political skill and fi t'onal 





urganization It was reully from the ludus 
us Elphinstone righth) points owt, that the 


English wrested the: suprehiaey of India. 
The intercourse tween the Hinde and 


the Mahomedans has been of such long and 
coutinnous duration that the life of cach cone 
munity could not hut have remained) to have 
heen onttsiderahly affected by the religious 
hellef, social striictirre айй ане сонига! ideas 
af ith other, There is lear evidence to 
show that even before the ailvent of Islam. into 
there had heen a very busy and 
fowrishing intellect] and commercial inter- 


this world, 


course between India and such countries of 


Wester Asin a Persian, Mesopotamia and 
Arabia through which the highly prized cotton 


poedls and other commodities were transported 
to European ceuntries, India was hell fti 


утса veneration by Arabian writets who, no 


doubt. must Have received pret inspiration bv 
study. of the ancient culture. of Tudia. -Al 
Masudi records with approval the general 
‘opinion that India wos the portion of the earth 
m which orter nml wisdom prevailed їп 
distant ages (rido Biliot gid Dowson, Vol. I 
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“Р. то). "There i$ reason to suppose thiat a large 
number of Arab scholars mist have come to 
India to learn at the fountain heads of her great 
universities, the wisdom, the philosophy. smal 
the arts of the Indian people. "In the polmy 
ilavs of the great Harun," says Mr. Havel, *'the 
influence of Indian scholarship was supreme at 
the Bagdad court: The most trusted friends 
and advisers to the Caliph belonging to the 
Barmak family, were said to be the: descend- 
ants of the Abbot of-a Buddhist monastery in 
Halkh whence thè miling dytiasty itself had 
соте: Through their influence Hindi pliyst- 
cans were brought to Bagdad to organise 
hospitals nnd medical scliools,. Hindi scholars 
helped to. translate into Arabie many af the 
principal sanskrit works: 4 philosophv,. logic 
and mathematics, médical science ond otlier 
subjects. The ligh born youth of Arain began 
to join the crowd of students which gathered 
from all the parts:in Asia in the great univer- 
sity at India, “Takshilia, the university spocial- 
ly. noted for the medical schools, would have 
heen the most accessible to tte Stindents of 
Bagdad through the Arah eommarid of the seu 


and the river comimuniientiena"" (vide Aryan 
Rule, page 255). 
Tt seems that many tuportant  satiskrit 


works were translated. Mujmolu/T-T a * arikh 
оғ Мија] Наз a chapter which contis the 
translation of a Hindu work mPiving an account 
of the history of India (vide Eliot and. Dowson 
P. 160 vol. D; Arab writers, it seems, evince! 
артем curiosity to. vnderstand the history, 
language, philosophy onl the general cultire of 
the Hindus; Tt fs hence clear that even. before 
the advent of Islam inte Arabia and India, there 
was a mntiial relationship of friendliness 
between Tüdià and Wester Asin. which шиш 
have largely influenced ihe lives of the differ- 
ent peoples of these countries in. various ways. 
T ia no wonder, therefore, that when Islam 
was introdticed into India, the interaction lie- 
tween the two communities became miteli more 
emohatic and tiany-sided. 

When the people of Arahia were unite! 
into a strong tiatininlity hv Mahomed, there 
naterallv. arose among them à strong desire to 
increase thiir wealth and. dominion In carrving 
on adventurous military expeditions into other 
countries of the world. This desire was largely 


backed up by the zeal to. spread the: doctrines 


ef the new faith, even if need be, by force of 
arms No other country would have afforded 


which toad weakened the Khilapat, 


и better opportunity for this purpose than India, 
for, Thdiu was long repute for her great wealth 
иш] was-aiso notorious for the worship of idols, 
which, to the Minhomedan is a great abomima- 
ton. “Through the writings of their conntry- 

men the Arabs hod scqonired a sufficient know- 

laige about [mdia. Alberuni, the great Arab 
iravellet, has noted the fact ef active Indo- 
Arab  communicntion in these days, ‘Aral 
merchants’? sa.4 Lane-Poule, “sailed from Siraf 
und Hurmus in the Persinn-gulf coasting alone 
HIL they came to the mouth of the Indus anid 
thence to Kopara and Cambay; or they even 
struck boldly acerose from. their harbours Hi 
Каїћаі mud Kurtavat in Onan, to Caliewt айй 
ather porta on lhe Malabar coast, "These then 
hrought haeE tidings of Me wealth und игу 
af India, of god and diamonds, jewelled idols, 
gorgeops religions rights and a wonderful 
civilization. 'he- temptation of such wealth 
was sanctioned by the zeai of the iconoclast, 
and spoliation of the idolators hecame a means - 
of grmice, At a time when the armies of Istam 
were overtinning the whole world sucha field 
af opemitions an Indian conii not be overlooked 
And accordingly wc find a. pillaging expedition. 
visiting Tana (near the present Bombay); as 
early 24 532 A. TL, during the reign of Khalin 
Omar anà the second successor of Mohammed 
the Prophet. Other forays were followed, for 
the Arahs of the Porsian golf were a venture 
same folk and made repeated idéscents upon the 
Indian const’? (Medivva) Tudia A.. &) “Thae 
forays: were followed by a) systematice attempt 
то invade India by Molummed Kusin, a graphic 
account of whose campaign is Kiowa’ in the 
Chach-Noma (ride Elliot and Dowson Yat I 
Р. rar). The Arab occupation of Sindh was 
mo doubt short-lived but this was so because of 
the inability of the Arabs to push on with. 
vigour ‘heir Tnilian conquest, on account of 
mternecine conficts and forvign invasions: 


On the whole the Arabs were a. pifted and 
highly imagitative people and their mle in 
Sindh was characterized hy fenerosity and n 
gentting desire to promote the well-being of their 
mbjeets. At first there were no dont instances: 
of brutal oppression ard. reekless Idol breaking. 
"Oceasioral desecrations of Hindun fanes took 
place.” says Late Poole, “we read of a cart-lond 
of four-armu«] idols sent ns on знае gift to 
the Caliph” (Medieval Pidig hb тїї. Mohammad 
Iasim. was n-wisc ruler arl he foresaw that It 


Ww 
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would be impossible for him Yo carry on his 
administration with peace and profit without 
the willing cooperation- of the Hindus to whom 
he therefore granted several concessions. “The 
temples" he proclaimed "shall be inviolate like 
the Church of the Christians, the synugogue of 
the Jews and the altars o£ tire Mains." — "Deal 


honestly between the people," says lie in his 


instructions t his people, “if there be distri- 
bution, distribute equally and fix revenue 
according te the ability to pay. Be in concord 
among yourself and wrangle mot that the 
country be not vexed:"’ (Ibid, p. 11). To the 
people he said "Be happy in every respect, and 
have no unxiety for vow will not be binned for 
auything. I do mit take any agreenient or bond 
from you. Whatever sum is fixed and we have 
settled, vou must pav. Moreover care and 
leniency shall be shown to you. Amd what- 
ever may be your requests, they should he 
represented to me so that they may be heard, 





m proper reply be given, and the wishes of each. 


man һе satisfied." (Р: 155 Elliot amt Dowsen 
Vol Ti: The Arabs from the first hod a great 
mimiration for the culture of Indis for they 
themselves. were à cultured peuple. Their rule 
in Indin was hence far more just and humane 
as compared: with that. of the barbarian races of 
Pathans, ‘Turks and Mongals, who later on 
poured down into India and perpetrated itro- 
cities of the most inhuman aml abominable 
character, Uniler theit tule India received a 
severe set-back in the onward march of her 
civilization, There were no doubt ‘such 
Pathan Kings os Shershah and Moghul kings 
us Akbar who treated Hindus and Mabhomedans 
on terms of perfect-equality. But the very fact 
of such exceptional rulers goes to prove the 
general proposition: that. India has suffered. for 
centurites under the oppressive tule of the 
Mohomedaus and thot her arts, religion and 
philosophy did mot advance with the same 
vigour and yariety as iwuder the sympathetic 
qnidance of the Hindu monarchs. | 
The havoc that the invasions of these 
Mahomedan races inist have caused to the 
people nf India can hatter be imagined. than 
described. The feree intolerance of these 
pople brought to a dead stop the development 
of even the Islamic culture in Arabia and 
Mesopotamunia. ‘The atrocities which these 
people committed in the name of Islam were 
entirely foreign to the trie spirit of that religion 
and to the teachings of its great prophet, 


Mohammed. Wuder the early Arab Caliphs, 
tig restrictions were imposed on the freedom. of 
thought and specch. ‘The purstit of knowledge 
was held in high respect. If the teneliings 
cmlaxlicd in the Koran were honoured, it was 


so becanse thee were comparatively superior: attd 


more lofty to other writings and not because 
they were the only revelautions. of  trutit. 
"Every part of the globe," says Ameer Adi, 

"was rünsacked by the agents of the Caliphs 
for the hóardeid treasures of antiquity ; these 
were brought to the capital. and laid before um 
admiring and an appreciating public’. ‘The 
Sarneenic race’, says he further, “by its. elastic 
genius, as well as its central position with the 
priceless treasures of dying Greece and Rome 
оп: опе. side, ond India and China fur away 
sleeping a sleep.of ages was, pre-eminently fitted: 
to become the teacher of mankind under the 
inspiring infnence of the great Prophet who 
gave them a code and a nationality, And assisted 
by their sovereigns the Saracens Caught op the 
lessons of wisdom from the east and the west, 
чип them with the teachings of the master 
nnd starting us soldicrs they ended az schofars. 
The Arabs, says Humboldt, were admirably 
situated to act the part of mediators. anid to 
iifiuence, ti: nations from the Euphrates to the 
Guadalguiver — amd Mid-Africa. Their tn- 
exampled intellectual activity makes à distinct 
epoch in the history of the world" (vide Spirit 
of Islam, p. 341). 

When the Mongols and the Turke tock hold 
of the Khilapat quite a different state of things 
wos broweht into being. Then began what 
Amecr Ali rightly calls, “an! unceasing struggle 
between putristiciam and ratiomilism,'" Some. 
liberalaninded persotta like the famous Sufi, Al 
Gazalli tried to introduce the spirit af liberalism 
but in vain. "Evon the influence of Imam Al 
OCazalli," ‘save Ameer Ali; “and the: temporal 
power of the soveretgns, some of whom were: 
at heart rationalistic, woutd vor have prevente 
the eventual victory of reason over tlic dead 
weight of authority had net the Mongol eword | 
turned the senie: ‘One Khan, one God; as the 
Khan's ordinance is immutable, -sò із. G eis 
decree’. Could any doctrine be more logical 
or more irresistible, hacked as it was by ой 
million swords? Rationalism, philosophy, H 
sciences and the arts, went down before that 
uvalanche of savagery never to rise again. 
The-gleam of light which we have seen shining 
om Western ‘Asia’ tinder the successors of 
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Halaku were the [itha rays of the setting: sun, 
Policy worked with on inborn fanaticism in 
crushing any cuddavour to introduce rationalism 
and philosophy ш the Moslem world. The 
lawyers were not only strong but also the main 
supporters of despotism, The resuit was-as we 
have seen thüt pautristicism took possession of 
the hearts of the largest portion of the Moslems 
and has, in the course of tome, hecome-a second 
nature with them. They cver perceive nothing 
except through the medium of patristic glasses. 
Mahone! inculcate! the use of reason: his 
followers had made its exercise a sin. He 
preached against the anthority and the extra 
уйй! veneration for human beings; the 
Sunnies have cannonized the Salaf and the four 
jurist; the Akhhbari Shias, their Mujtahids, and 
heve called ony deviation from the course laid 
down by them, however much that deviation 
might accord with the Proplict’s own teaching 
nnd with reason, «a crime. He had said that 


ghosts, apparitions and the like had nothing to 


de. with Islam. They now believe firmly in 
them. He impresses on them to go in quest of 
knowledge to the land of the heathens. They 
do not like it even when it is afforded to them 
in their own homes." — (Shirt of Islam: p. 413) 

The Arab comitet of India was buta 
passing episode, and the Moslems with whom 
the people of India came into contact were of 
the sate bigoted type as describe by Ameer 
All. What they did in Arabia and Mesopote- 
пша, they also dil in India, It is needless to 
repest here the tale of Moslem savagery and 
atrocities; These people were incapable of 
understanding and appreciating the ‘high 
civilisation and culture of India, and hence they 
looked down upon the Hindus with great con- 
tempt. in describing the legal position of the 
Hindus a Mahonedan doctor says to Allauddin 
Khifji; '"They are called pavers of tribute and 
when tho revenue officer demands silver from 
them, they should without question ard with 
all Humility aml respect, tender gold. Tf the 
officer throws dirt into their mouths, they must 
withont reluctance open their mouths wide to 
receive it God holds them in. contempt for 
Ho says “keep them under in subjection’, Ta 
keep the Hindus in sliasement is especially a 
religious duty ; because the Prophet has com- 
manded ns to slay them, plunder them, and 
make them captive sayimg, ''convert them to 
Islam or slay them or enslave them and spoil 
their wealth or property, No doctor hut the 


gréat «loctor (Hanifa}, to whose school we 
belong, has assented to the imposition nf Jixin 
(poll tax) on the Hindus Doctors of other 
schools allow-no other ultermtive but '"Dentli 
or Islam," "(Vide *Medicval India! by Lane- 
Poole, p. 105-6). *Allauddin was of course too 
cager to take advantage of. this advice, and he 
said to the doctor that he did mot understand 
his argument but he had taken means to snbudlue. 
the. pride of the Hindus and "had succeeded 
in making them so obedient that at any omu- 
mand they are ready to creep into holes Tike 
mice. .'"O doctor", he sent on, "thou urt a: 
learned. man, list hast no experience of the 
world. Be assured that, the Hindus will never 
become submissive and obedient till they are 
reduccd to poverty. I have therefore given: 
orders that iust sufficient alall be left to them. 
from. year to year, milk and curds, but they 
shall wot be allowed to accumulate Loarde of 
property (ibid., p. td). 

These were the words in -which the early 
Moslem rulers expisined their policy, ‘Their 
sole nim wrs somehow to enrich themselves. 
For example, the first Moghal emperor, Babar, 
did not find auy attraction in India except that 
ii was @ “land of silver and gold" “Flinn. 
tan”, says he, "is = country thot has few 
pleasures to recommend it, The people are not 
handsome. "They have > idea of the charms 
of friendly. society. They have no genis, no. 
intellectun! comprehension, no politeness, по 
kindness or fellow fecling, no ingenuity or 


mechanical skill in planning or executing their 


handicrafts, no skill or knowledge in design О? 
architecture. They Масе no good horses, ne 
wood flesh, no ice or cold water, no bread in 
their bazars, no baths, colleges or. candles or 
torches, mever a candle stick [ibid., p. 216), 
“The chief excellence of Hindustan'’, he says 
further, "is that it is a big country of gold and 
silver" (ibid.) The miserable condition of the 
"The folowing nre som of ‘the 
of Moslem persecution: in. Indla «— 
fi) Abdalla Waal writes. in hie ‘Tavieat-ol-Amear 
that when Alandidin Ehilji captore) the eiv ub 
Khambayat be killed for the glory of Islam, atl the 
adul rale Hin inhabttanta, pet flowing tiers. of 
blood) sent the women of their mantre wiih all thelr 
cold, silver anil jewels, too hie own home ahd mathe 
abent twenty thousand maidenii his private slaves 
Sikh Religion" by Marantitie, p. stilt. | 
.. 0 In the. Tatinquat-i-Nasiti it ie stated that whetr 
Mahommad Dakhiver Khitaji conquered. Bihar he pet 
ty the swond about one harndred thousand Teahmirm 
ani ити а Volimie Unhrarr of uncjent cannes! 
bonke- (ibid), | 


tepieal inytanees 
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Hindus was hence but the natural result of the 
cruel amd contemptible attitude adopted by. the 
Mostem emperors, utider the fury of religiots 
fanaticism. 

The state of things was however consider- 
ably altered: under the later Mahomedan rulers. 
И was, by and by, realised by them that it 
wonld hawe been impossible to govern India 
without ihe willing. c-operation. of their Hindu 
stihjects, "The rulers and their followers had 
themselves settled in India sand had married 
Hindu wives Though not religiously thev 
were im «sense socially, Hiuduised, Thev 
therefore naturally thought of lessening the 
fierce rigour of their rule and to allow some 
mmount of religious freedom. to ther Hindu 
subjects; In the time of the great Akbar, there 
was no distinction of status between the two 
commiünities. The bigotry and the illiberality 
of Aurangzeb is well-known; but even under 
him the Hindus like Jaswant Sing occupied 
positions of trust in the army, and as Elphins- 
tone points out, it does not appear that a single 
Hindu suffered death, imprisotiment or tax of 
property for his religion, ot indeed that anv 
individual was questioned for the open exercise 
at the worship of his fathers. ‘Religious 
toleration,” save Dr. Ray, "hacked up by a 

palicy and dictated no jess by generosity than 
by pridence, wat the rule and. not the бхсер- 
tind with the Moghul emperors’. In the south 
where Mahormedan: influence was never strong 
or firmly rooted, thé Hindus held in their own 
hands the adaiulstrativa management of their 
Mahomed masters. The founder of the 
Halaman kingdom owed his prosperity to a 
Hady, 4 Bralunin, who liberated him from 
slavery, ‘The Bahmmani kings, out of respect 
bu their founder and their founder's liberator, 
never porstcutell the Hindus so severely as in 
the north The Brahmins occupied sich 
important posts as those of ministers and 
ambaissadors. The Marathas occupied the posts 
of generals in their army. ‘The famous Hindu 
ministers Akkana and Madanna were among the 
most distinguished statesmen under the kings 
of Golkonda. A Brahman named Madan 
Pandit exercised a great inlluence over the last 
Pasha of Bijapur, All these instances tend to 
show that the Hindus and the Mabomedans, 
gradually saw that they could not help co- 
ЕЕЕ with each others and as active- co- 
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operation grew between these communities, 
their lives became considerably imfuenced by 
the thoughts, ideas, mamoe und customs of 
each other, | 

It would hence be erroneous to deny that 
India has not at all changed under the 
Mahomedans; yot such is the opinion of some 
distinguished writers. ‘In Indis ss ever im the 
east’, says Lane Poole, "change is so gradual 
as almost to be imperceptible: Ancient Indig 
wis too deeply rooted in its traditions to wither 
even under the storm of Muslim conquests. 
The old Indian. life survived the shock of the 
new ideas, which it modified mt logat as much 
at it wes modified: it outlived the Muslim 
period anil sti) endures bit little altered in 
the modern age of English domtration. Th 
never reallv. nssimilated the foreigners or their 
leas. Despite the efforts of a few wide-sceing 





men like Akbar, no true or permanent vnion 


took place between the Hindus and the 


Musalmans, and the ascendent races, whether 


Turks, Persians, Afvans or Mongals, remained 
essentially an army of occapatión among m 
hostile. or at least a repellent population”, 
(Medieval l'udia P. IV). | 

À careful! study of Hindn and Musalman life 
shows this opinion to be emite nntenable, As 
stated above, such. was no doubt the eme in the 
first period of Musalman mle, But when the 
Mohomedans became the real inhabitants of 
India, they and the Hindis eradmilly assimilat. 
ed with each other, An era of Hindy-Moslem 
collaboration begun in every walk of human life 
and Dr, P, C, Rav is quite right when he says: 
that the history of the progress of Islam du 
India is the histone of Hindu-Moslem collabora: 
tion: | 

An ateempt will be made-in the: next issue to. 
delineate the resuits of this collaboration im: its 
religious, socia] and cultural aspects. Every 


‘aspect of this Hindtt-Mostem collaboration is 


very interesting and important from the point 
of view. of the Interaction. between Hindua- imd 
Mahomedans and henée needs detailed treat-- 
ment. "The next contribution will tlerefnre be - 
devoted to the description of cach of these 
aspects and comment on the future relation- 
ship of these eonimunities with: a view to show 
how that relationship i& bound to be essentially 
сога] and mutually helpful. 


(To be continued), 


жани 
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NOTES ON GRAMOPHONE MUSIC. 


Asso many of the numerous readers of the 
Ніни Réview possess gramophornes, it has 
beew decided to include a series of notes on 
new gramoplione records of interest, covering 
all kinds of records now manufactured, and 
aid also with occasional notes on the selection 
af machines, sound-hboxes, and other items 
necessary to the fullest possible use and enjoy- 
ment of this modern invention. for mmsical re- 
production. 

In fact, we. must, at the outset, be careful 
to emphasise that the best results can omiy be 
obtained) by wing « really good machine. ‘To 
we good records òn a poor machine 15 like à 
Short sighted mm who needs spettacies, trying 
té rend with:.a pair which are quite unsuitable. 
On the other hand, even with poor or worn 
records, much better results are to be obtained 
bv using 9 good machine, This docs not mean 
that « very costly -gramophone must he mir- 
chased. In some of the most expetsive 
nuüchines, the actual reprodueiüg mechanism is 
né Letter than it ie n an ordinare priced 
machine: "The reason is that when a machine 
has reached its maximum power, néthing more 
can be added except a mest ornamental 
colinet, No doubt this ig very nice, anil 
proper for those who can afford such a machine, 
but the woodwork or the metal casing and 
finish; are quite apart from the sctual valne of 
the Machine n5 3 sound reproducer. 

We shall, therefore, from. time to tima, 
recommend in these notes certain machines, 
sound-baxes, and other ites which we hare 
peraenalle tested rorcfally, cis well as records 
so tat readers who tay decide to bey then 
will know what they are to receive, Manw of 
these ope availabe in. Tndin, hut d not, then 
fhev can Te ordered direct. from the makers, 
taking care net to forget that the cost af carriawe 
and custom duties will have to be adiled te the 
ordinety prices in every instance. Great care 
ae-taken in packine and it is rare for items to 
arrivé in any way damaged” 





"For the convenience of readers whe want Hsls 
we give below ths adresara óf tnkrri of eramenihine 
mecs, wheee seeds ane included in ofheee review 
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I 
Songs and Ballads. 


Among the category of ses am! ballads 
are included some very diverse kinds of music, 
from ‘traditional folksongs, op to very modern 
concert-platform or music hall songs, We 
exclude from this section gil exteacts: for 
operas, whitch ore elsewhere mentioned, | 

The researches of English musicians ditò 
the various folk songs still existent in remote 
parts of Great Britain, lins led to many of these 
traditional nirs being recorded, and to those 
who nuppreciate the real music of ütw country, 
any of them pre interesting, Mostly they are 
simple, melodious; and often “catchy and 
саву to remember. Among the most. beautiful 
are the ''Sougs of the Hehrides" which have 
heen collected from these lonely Tslands to the 
north of Scotland by Mrs, Kennedy Fraser, ond 
we have records issued by sovera] companies. 
Olga Haley, а contralto singer of note, renilers - 
the. Eusbay Love Lih very finely (reverse, 
Alackbird "ong, moder) on  Vocalion (Ко. 
R-61261 Another Hebridean song i& the Sheiling: 
Song (H, M. V. No. HB, i259) sung br Mac- 
Crogor (reverse, Fairy Song, Immorial Hower 
sung by Harold Farfor. The Boltona recòrda nf 
Hobridean songs include Skyy Boal Song und 
Wee Toon Clark (No, тоф. Thi Вона to the 
Iles, (350) Késhmnl's Galley, (208) thé Herding 
Sing (707) and The Skye Fishers: Sony (a6). 
They tan all be highly recommended. — | 

Among Seottish songs are some very ‘fine 
examples, tntubly a disc bearing two songs 
by Alex, Macgregor, Maiden of Morven, (an 
Osstanic Lowe Lament) and Wy Маттїе'у Awa" 
IHE. M. V. No., B, 136721 Others include Sound 
Я кети, sung hv J, C Lockhart (Parlo. 

A118) and Braces o Mar bath oat gs | 
аре , beth of them vigorous 
, Turning to Irish songs, we have à rollick- 
ing folksong in fug of Punch, sung by Peter 
London, W. L Voil wal Гай “т 
pany, Dum Avenue, Gne Em Ma ae a 
London (Parlophane). The Parlophone Страву, 85. 
City Raul, Temlin К, С, з. (Beltuna) Murdoch: Oum- 
Pally, 59, Clerkenwell Roat, F, C. 1, Lomlon. (Velvet 
Pace and. V Edison Pell Company, CGlengall 





| Милет) 
Колай, Топо, 5: 0; 13, 
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Dawson, and on the reverse The Mountains of 
Monee, a fine ballad (H. M, V. No. B. 1265) 
Different are two songs | Wisk J wem on 
Vouder Hil, and The Last Glimpse of 
Erin. sung by a contralto, Minnie Meris 
IBeoltana Ae 621) but they also are vore appeal- 
jug. Mewlern sengs are Ли Jrikh Love Song, 
nnd For tio Greci, (Parlo. E. 3165) the latter 
ii martian) “ir vigorously surg һу Dennis Cox. 
Another interesting couple of songs is ot a 
record bearing The Shaw! of Gahoay trey anil 
The Setdiors’ Song; both modern in rendering 


amd. very clear. (Parlo, E. 3187). 
II. 
English Songs. 
English folksongs and ancient ballads 


cover a very wide ground from harvesting and 


other country songs amd dances to the su 
songs, or shunties as they ure called, An 
excellent specimen is offered by Beltona, with 
Shenasdoah on one side, and Billy Поу, anil 
Going dowe to Hilo together Gn the reverse 
(No, Gogol well sung he Hebden Foster and 
excellmitly recorded. A drinking song is 
Gobd Alt thon Art wy Darling, mmg by 
Jolin Goss with a good chorus: Among such 
songs perhaps we may place  Shakespere's 
famous: ditty, Sigh No Mere, Ladies, sting by 
Jobn Coates (Vacalion. No, A.-o232) with the 
sümc singer on reverse; im Come net When I 
am Dead, His powerful voice is heard to great 
müvantage nni the recording is exceptionally. 
clear. 

Many of these folksongs are fat choral! sing- 
ing, and among the finest we have heard muat 
be placed two songs rendered on one record 


(H.M. V, No. E 376) tw the De Reske 
Singers. These are Bushes and Brians, and 
ll'inier os Gone, both sweetly sung, 


Another very fine song is from Yorkshire, On 
likia Moor Bah: Hat (the translation of which 
ilialect is "Cin Dkleg Moor without Hat." Tt is 
beautifnlly sung by the Sheffield: Orphems- Male 
Voice Quartette und recorded by the Edison 
Bel Co. (No, W, 4454) hy the latest methods. 
The Glasgow Orphens Choir gives the Hamp- 
shite Song of tle Alackemtth, and awell Known 
Scottish melody, (ia Hundred Pipers and A’ 
(Beltone No, -245). Vladimir Rosing, а 
first rank opera singer, gives of his dramatic 
best iu Lerg Rendal, 4 famous Somerset song, 


recommended. is. being really missical. | 
Mise gre Aldho Oe ond Mule Hula, two uniltered 


EN 


with an Irish famine song on the reverse, 
Orer Here (Vocalion A225), 


Negro Spirituals, 


Among other similar melodii we Е 
include the row well-known "Negro Spiritual" 
which ore songs based tiore or Jess: closely. att 
hyni tunes; and sting Iw negro slaves im thy 
cotton fields of the Southern States of America, 
ft as difficult to find any ordinary concert 
platform singer who can render the real prit 
of these plaintive melodies, and-the best recorids 
are those where the songs are rendered by 
trained negro singers: One such has Hye and 
Hye, und] Were you there, both RARE TLE CEN 
sung hy Panl Robeson (Н. M. V. No, B. z125) 
whose wonderful bass voice is réhtoduced in a 
very reulistie mamier witlr great power. Other 
"Spirituals" are sung by Roland Hayes, alse 
a negro, hit a tenor, in Deep River, util Sweel 
Chario! (Voculion, No, R-6133) and (c Down, 
Mosca (R-6131). a 

When we come to the lighter side of negra 
milolies, we pet to Hie осору вз, anil 
then te the Филс and to jazz minste, some of 
which is-voery entertaining, My Old Kintucky 
Home, and Old Black Joe, sung by the Beltona 
Onartette, is a fine record (Reltona Жо. 341] 
Su, too, is Kentucky Habe, sung by Stanley 
Wells, an exeellent tenor of sweet voice [Boltonin 
No. 377 reverse cwith — Corwéld — Miley 
Hetong Quartette), 


Hawaiian Music, 


Trailitional music of a quite diferent type 
is that which is now known as Hawaiian Misit, 
played usnaily on the special guitars imide in 
those ‘Pacific Islands. The airs: vary from a 
elow and stately march, to waltz time melodies 
and others with a very rupid tempo. The 
available reteris vary, the hest being those 
having the real olf tunes. Some of the varia. 
tions ws) in, American musie halis are sot so 
kowt, but all of the following can we safely 
Си one 


traditional 
IBeltona, No; 400). 


tunes, duets be Corel Plavers 
Others are Pearl of Hawai, 
Flasaiium Sior Of lese (No. $77 ай 
Somewhere iu Honolulu with Kohala March 
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(No, 839) all by. the Coral Players, and tbe last 
named very flünelv rendered indo, Hawaiian 
msie together with the voice is exemplified in a 
frst rate parlophone record.. Flower 07 Haweli 
[sung by Virgmia Hurt), and Ka-Ln-A farme by 
Lewes James,  accompamed һу Hawaiian 
Orchestra). 

Another presents Hawaiian Walle Melody 
and ARelema Waltz (AMV, Haas) both guitar 
dnets played by Palie-Ka-Lua and David-K- 
Каш, 


V. 
Songs by Famous Singers. 


Songs by world famous celebrities include 
Dubinuxhba, a Russian song of the haulers, sung 
by Theodore Chaliapin, with another Russian 
song, Down tbe Petersby (HM V. No. DA, 621 
of which die is never tireil, so finely are {liey 
done. Crrtiso, the “tenor with the voice uf 
gold” has left records of Lis шї for future 
generations in such record’ as O Sale Mio, and 
A Vucchella, two Neapolitan songs: rendered 
with all his inimitable skill and power. (H.ML V. 
DAto3),. In a similar category. we can place a 
most unusinl recond, sme te Chief Os-Ke-Non- 
Ton, a Canadian Red indin who possesses s 
marvellous baritone voice of sympathy and 
power, He gives us fwvocalion to the Бин 
Gol, and Peyole Drinking Song (of the Navajo 
Iudians) mm] evervone who loves fine singing 
should abtain this record (HMV. 9.2583). 
Robert Radford, o well-known Euglisli bass 
singer, gives two Hungarian folkxones, Had a 
Horse, and Skepherd, See Thy Horses’ F Danis y 
Mane [HMV. E351) and Evan Williums, i 
Welsh tenor, an old Welsh song called Y Deryn 
Pus (AMV, DA, 535) Emmy. Destinn; the 
famos operatic star, also sings a Hungarian 
song (alle is herself. Hungarian: born! Slovocha 
Maen, with) great spirit in her brilliant soprang. 


(НМУ, РА. sos! An Ttslian. song, Mattinala, 


by Leoneavallo, is uing in Пана by Nicolo 
Pusati, with a Creole seretade sung in Spanish, 
dy, Ay, Ay, with great guste, (No, 1176), 
Robert Howe, a baritone with n fine vote 
of tremendous power, kings: lwo old English 
sailor songs, The Nosema Lament, and The 
Lewgsheremen, ono Parlophone record which 
is clear ani distinct iti every word (Nw. Te. то2о! 


a reconl of rea] distinction. — ‘The famous Song 


of Ihe Volga Boaimen is very. tealisticnlly givcn 
by: Vindimir Rosing, in Russian, with also the 


Velga Lullaby, (Vocalion, No, A-oz30) both 
with orchestral accompaniment, making. » very 
satisfactory record of- the first ches, The same 
ишег шур us Kubinstein’s song, The Prisoner, 
and, Moussorgsky's composition, Ferimoushka'r 
Cradle Sows, both sung in Russian in a very 
dramatic munner (Vocalion. ll. 3105], 





VI. 
Welsh Vocal Music, ] 


Welsh singers offer some moat delightful 
fare, A duet consisting of Miss Mair Jones and 
Mr. Gwilym Wigley, soprano and tenor, sing 
U Gariref. Yr Ever Y Паны Ен Паи (е 
Come jrom (he Hom of the Eagle) bv 
Dr. fJ. Parry, a. Welsh composer of first 
rank. "This particular duet is as tuneful 
aud melodious as anything done by Sullivan in 
his fameis operms.. The sume may be said of 
the reverse side, which contains a duet; Howell 
and Plodwen, from Dr Parry's opera, Blodwen. 
This record is a rnost commendable piece of 
work dn every way, Ший] all opera lovers. should 
hasten to acquire it. (Parlophone, E3066). 
Almost as good is Ti Wyddost Beth Dywed Fy 
Nehalon, tilso by Dr. Parry, and Vr енот А 
(on (uu anthem) by the same composer, both 
amg hw the London Welsh Quartette (Parie 
phone. E3060). Further examples of this 
ticlodions Welsh singing are to hand in 
КАУ та У Mungod (The Monks War March] 
by Ir, J. Party, a Very spirited marching tune, 
and Ser Y Докен (The Morning Stara) bw 
Prothero, loth sing by the Welsh Mile 
Quartette (Heltona, 262) 21d other extracts-from 
Blodwen, tho. Wedding Walis and Maw this 
Bouquet be Prophetic, both sung by the Welsh 
Quartette. (Boltona, 338), 

A modern record with two ballads contains 
tie Song. of the Tisbers, mul The Бактан, усі! 
sang by David Brazell, u bass singer ot eote 
siderable power (Parks. E. и), = 


Choral Music. 


In. addition to some choral work already 
mentioned in previons sccrions among falk- 
Song. there 16 ип increasing: Tange of fine work 
available from many diverse sources The 
Pariophöne Company record the singing of the 
irmler Ladies’ Madrigal Choir, and every: disc 
they have produced is worth close attention. OF 


outstanding exeellence 18 Лон 
Зон) by Merndelsshou, with 4s Der. Wiegs— 
Schalie Schlafl (Lullaby! by Sebulert eu. the 
reverse [No, E. 16268) o recon! which gives it 
wonderful — reprodüction (of well controlled 
melody. The same Com 


fatnous Sistine. Vaticam Choir in Rome, con- 
ducted by Monsignor Casimiri. This.is a com- 


piete complementary to the Irmler Ladies 


Choir, for the Vatican Choir is of course restrict- 
ed solely to mile voices, The members are 
selected from trained chiristers wid are tlie lest 
to be obtained, forming 4 musical body of 
wonderin! sweetness. [In O Rex Glow anil 
Exultale Jueti (No. R. 2000s! lovers of Catholic 
Church Music will obtzin. sonuthinz thev will 
not find surpassed on any record. 

Among "His Masters Voice’ revords of 
choirs: may be mentioned Frayer of Thanksgiving 
(a folksong of the Netherlands) rendered with 
great skill by the Trinity Choir, acconypaniet! 
with o piano, with Hark, Hark my Sool, un- 
accompanied, on the reverse (H.ACV.. B3041). 
Another is O Sweet Fa’s the. Eve. (Norwegian 
folk tune] brilliantly sung. by Jolin Goss and 
Hus Cothedral mule voice ишпей (НМУ. 
Hgors) within negro spiritual on the otlier side, 
Sinter, Please Don't leg Thit Harvest Poss, by 
Ihe same sinjers, 


liano Music. 


The recording of piano music is rapidly 
improving, and a very clear tone is obtainable 
[rom the Intest issues. Omne-of the most temark- 
üble records. recently issued 16 Organ Toccate 
and Fugue (Hach and Tausig) played in o 
masterly manner by Miss Marie. Novello, and 
magnificently recorded by the Edison Bell Com- 
pany (No. 676. Velvet Face), Mayed on à 
sufficiently sod machine, the illusion od the 
instrument m. the room i$ almost perfect, — The 
music is Bach, sd the only rematk we can 
possibly make is that the work was originally 
written for the organ and has not boen improved, 
os such, by trunsposition. t» thc piano. Por 


those who di not know the organ rendering this 


defect will tot exist, We should ike to hear 
Еа original orga fugue recorded by Edison 
ell. 


A-Polenaise by Chopin is delightfully played 
by Stephen Fisher with Panse Negro (Cyril 


(Eva Hing. 


pany lias secured the: 
süle rights fo recon] the singing ob de world 
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Seali) on the reverse (ВеНопи Nu. 464] amd: 
Ethel Attwoed gives us, from Mernidelisohn, his. 
Strang Soup and the Bees’ 
Au. 6051) with delicacy and feeling. 

Tn this section we ший. рН ш à record, 
not of tlie piano, but ef the instrument from 


which it was developed, the harpsichord Miss- 
Violet Gordon Woodhouse, an expert in’ English: 


folk tunes, gives a spirited rendering of Three 
English Folk- Dances (Netecastle £ Heddon of 
Fowsley; and Step Back) with Nobody's Giger 
aon reverse (H. M. V, No, E.-203l. 


IX. 
Violin and ‘Cello Music. 


The violin, when well plavet and properly 
record, 
reproduction of gramephone records, amb somme 


cif tie discs few offered will probably never he 


excellal. ‘The Maestros know this, amd аге 
sometimes tempted to give the sume irrsurg, 
the sume extreme dcheacy of techitiqnue, when 
playing for the recording room as they do on 
the concert platform, When played on a first 


class instrument with a proper soand-box and. 


the right ticedles, nothing is Jost. und. the effect 
is exaetly the same as if the violin were being 


played in the room, the only difference being a 


slight decrease im the actual volume of sound, 
though the proportion remains the sane. ‘This 
is really a marvellons feat of scientific SEI, amid 
we should De very thankfu] to thé gramophone 





experts whosc tüited labotr have givin ns the 
possabilite of having this music at any place and 


апу time we desire. The violin is of “coarse 
very similar in tone to the Indian vina; though. 
each imstrument Наз 
timbre, and one is mainly plucked and the other 


mainly bowed in, playing. We have not yet. 


met with English records of the vina, btt kope 
that before long sone of the besi 


expert pluyers.. This musi ià too good not to 
bè maile available t6. Eturopé— and also for 
Госа 1 

Among the first of violin masters: is- Fritt 
Kroisler, wiio has also begun composing, n& well 
aa arranging other music, for the violin. His 
Tambhmnirin Chinois combines: opportunity for 
the exhibition of the utmost virtuosity inm execu- 
tion: with real musical composition, two factors 
which аге not always allied, On this nm. 
(H.3E V. No, DB 3:51 this composition is finely 


Wedding (Boltona, 


is ап neurpsssahle instrument for 


its own Characteristic 


Indian 
melodies will be recorded from the work. of 
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reproduced, together with Sehubert's Moment 
Musicale and Tambourin on the: reverse side; 
He also gives us Hebrew Melody. (Achron) and 
Wienavski's Concerfo in D: Minor, for the 
vidin (HARV. Dib.eor) which reach the 
greatest heights in recording of the violin, 
Another Jewish tune ide Hebrew Lullaby 


(Achron) brilliantly plaved, with (rand Adagio 


from Raymonda (Glazouney) an another diae 
(H.M.V. D.A.396). Such works as these for the 
violià are perhaps the nearest upproach of 
European musie to the best of Indian melodies. 

A young virtuosos of eminence, though not 
ao well known as vet in Europe, is Tossy 
Spiwakonsky, whose brilliant. and faultless 
technical rendering of Slavonic Dances (Dvorak- 
Krüisler No. 3, (6. C 3. E, minor) occupy à 
frst rate Parlophone dise (E: 10440)... We- shall 
undoubtediy hear much more of this player, For 
he is certainly in the very front rank of violi- 
nists.. Another work arranged by Kreisler is 
Serenade Espagnele, played by G- Winchester 
(Beltona, 6t7) who also tenders Swing Song 
(Ethel Parnes) in aun uceeptuüble mannüer. This 
player offers one of Coleridge Taylor's: African 
Dances with Vision (Dedia on another dise 
(Beltona. Br1). ‘The same makers also produce 
‘cello solos by Clive Weston, with Lullaby 
(Cyril Scott) and Popper's well-known Taran- 
ile (No. 385) and) the same player gives ts 
Romsky Korsakov's delightful little Iyrie, Híndoe 
Song also as Шо solo, with An Old анан 
Loge Song om the reverse (Beltona 510), 
Another ‘cellist, Anthony Pini, renders Mozart's 
Larghella very well (diam Bell, FF. 678) 
with Tarantelle en. the. reverse, 


X 


Pipes aud Zimbalon. 


Among other records ef excellence may be 
noted Liam Walsh's dise, with the Trish Pipes, 
giving The Banks of Suir (an old Irish nir) and 
the Crarden of Daisies (H.M.V, B.3073], in which 
the hagpipes ring out the best possible, with- 
оці апу hintance nnd with great skill in mani- 
pulation, producing a very {ше tone. ‘Two 
records combine the zimbalem with pisano, ott 
which Niza Godolban vigorously produces 
Ruston (rypev Air and Romanian Gypsy Air 
(FM.V, B.2050) and the other La Ce Léschna 
(a Caucasian mclody) with another composition 
„Віту Fingers (H.M,V.. T2109). 


Orchestral and Chamber Music. 


Good recerds of chamber music, ‘for string 


quartettes, trio, or quimtettes, as well as full 


orchestras, Continues to tempt ‘the lover of this 
kind of music with first rate reproductions, A 


timber af long works are how reproduced in- 


sets of records which incinde any number, from 


two to tine or ten, so that the playing of one of 


these masterpieces of composition may take ai 
hour cr more; 
shall incltile notes only: oi shorter pieces. 


First on our list is Gneg's magiificent Pian’ 
Conterto, as it is usually called—it is the only 


one he has written, on two records (H-M.V. 
D.ssi/ss:) played by the 


Concerto in A. Minor Of. 


the emotional relations between mun and wommam 
in pussages of direct and rematrkahle power, tlic 
balance being constricted between the masculine 
element expressed through the piano, while the 
femimne side occupies the range of the arches- 
tra. Alternately either is dominant until. near 
the etid of the Third Movement when the 
moving balance becomes equal at the fina] stage. 

At the opposite extreme is Sonata di D 
(Bach) rendered һу Howard Bliss and Stanley 
Chapple with ‘cello and piato respectively in 
which the urchilectoiic qualities of Bach's com- 
position Are obviows, On the two records 
(Veealion К. 05218/4) the four movenemts 
proceed) most inclodionsly in a delightful anil 
masterly balance between the two iistrumenis 
The recording is perfect and the mellow bore 
of the "cello is-admirahly reproduced. 

The same orchestra which plays the Grieg 
Coneerio also offers two of Mozart's works: 
Le Nozze di l'ogato, and Divertimento: Minuet 
and Tro (H.M.V. No, Ix 1905) in which the 
graceful delicacy of. the. composer is. fully dis 
plaved.— Another German composer, Beethoyett, 
m represented ju a fine Parlophone Чї 
(E. 10446) which gives, on two sides, sever of 
the Tweho (German — Dances, excellently 
rendered by the orchestra of the State Opera 
House іп Berlin; who aha give us Hrahms" 
Academic Pestival (Overture) jn two. parts 
(Parlo. E.1o378) which is however not so div 
us the title would suggest, for the work js based 
largely on the songs. of the German students 
which they sing at University gatherings. and 


At the moment, however, we: 


Albery Hall 
Orchestra, conducted by Landon Ronald, This 
16 is a marvellous 
piece of semi-erotic svmbolism, and expresses 
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sports. A third disc, from) this capable 
orchestra is: Die- Weihe des Hauses {Overture} 
in twò parts, by Beethoven (Parle. E.103541. 
From an English trio of obviously competent 
players, we hove ['lantation Songs; reminisceut 
of merry negro melodies, and Am Village, «a light 
and graceiul composition by Ernest Gillet 
(Parlo. E.rorrs) both rendered by the Edith 


with the other side occupied by The dngelus, 
from Scenes. Piltoresque (Massenet), | | 

We may perhaps mention here a band record 
af unusual excellence (Ed, Bell V.F, No 677) 
which has the иші of H-M_ Scotts Guards 
playing part T and IL of Bach's l'rciude,: Choral, 
and Fugne, but this record demands care and 
a first-rate instrument to get its rea] tone, so 


иши То ш a very acceptable manner. = delicate is the recording of the fine music. 


The. same violinist, Edith Lorand, leads her 
orchestra in Tunis (Russian folksong) and a 
variation of the Sone of the Volga Boatmen 
(Parlo. E. £363]. 

The Sutherland String Quartette give ш 
beautiful and  ecompotent renilering of the 
delightful Momeut Musicale (Schubert) as well 
aa To a Wild Rose (MacDowell}) ina brilliant 
record at.a most reasonable price—half a crowti 
—í(Beitona 411) and this recor may strotigly 
be recommended to lovers of first class chamber 
music. Another of very high valne is Kazhak 
(Russian folksong) with berbena de la Paloma 
(Bretcn) played by Moschetto amd his Orchestra 
at the Savoy Hotel, Lonten (Voeealien, No, X. 


0754), "Ihe Acelian Orchestra give an insir- 
mental rendering of Russian Folksongs 


lercewse and Romdé (Liodow) aud also Chumi 
Religicux and Chant de Noel (Lindov]| which is. 
good] music well played (Voe, R.6r3o) ‘The 
Harmony ‘Trio play Norwegian Cradle Song 
very-well [Aco. G.15021) with Lettre 2 Armand 
(Haazmann: in delightful swinging rhythm by 
the Vernon String Quintette, on reverse, An 
Edison: Bell record of interest is Marchela (an 
oll Mexican avelody) with By the Waters of 
Ninwelonka, both instrumentally rendered hv 
the Hearpe Quirtette, with two violins, harp, 
and ‘cello (Winner. a4s7) which is excellently 
recorded, the tone of the harp being particularly 
clear, while the others are not lest, The great 
favorite, Baile! Egyplien. (Luigine), is often 
used for cinema music, but the Anite is very 
fully though not completely given on two re- 
cords (V. Е. 1177/78) һу the Palladium 
Ovctette, which will plowse these whe like light 
aid tunefnl mnsie well played. 

The Langham Symphony Orchestra isa fine 
combination of players whe give us the famous 
William Tell Overteve (Rossini) on two. com- 
plete records (Beltonm, No, 5022/3) verw skil. 
fully, On another disc is Shepherds’ Dances, 
some favourite dance nirs from German's 
Henry VII is reproduced. from the playing of 
the Sutherland Orchestra (Beltona. Хо, 5010! 


ALT 
Dance Music. 


Records with dance music are exceedingly 
popular, and seme makers sell probably as many 
of these.as the rest of their discs put together. 
Most of the music is naturally of an ephemeral 
type, but the keen dancer demands the latest, 
and with the varying developments of the 
medern danee, the music, also, must continue 
io develop.. First rate dance records can be. 
obtained ut very low prices, and the staudard 
kalf crown record offers all that cam be desired. 
The orchestras retained fon the work are the. 
best that cam be found, and are undoubtedly 
very expert io dance music, which i not sur- 
prising, as they are usunlly playing every night 
daring the dancing season, in don. ball- 
rooms, From Edison [eli Company tonw: a 
Ane litth: selection, among whicly our favourite: 
proves to be Chinky Butterly (Chiuese fox-troti 
whick has a peculariarly fascinating rhythm 
(Winner, 4453]. The others include | Pearl vj. 
Malabar fox-trot song [W, 4440) the famous 
Tlabadilla one step. (V. 4451) 53eet Child, a fox- 
trot with vocal chorus (W. 4450) Semitime, 4 
waltz song (W. 4458) 4 Night of Lowe, a жант 
played by tle Regent Dance Orchestta {W. 
444г} and: Oh! Hoz: [miss yen T оні 1 also 
a song walts (W. 4450). Prom the simé makers 
comes à banjo solo Pickins (W. 4452) of distinct 
interest. | 


XIII 

The new. process oof recording by the 
electrical device of the microphone has heen 
rapidle taken up bw the leading companies. 
Among them none are more successful than the 
producers of the magnificent Polydor*. records; 
among which cmt he. found a wide range oi 
musical works nf thé highest excellence, record- 


*Polyphonwerke, d. С. Markgraien Strusse 70, 
Merlin, S W, 65 Germany. 
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ed as accurately as is humanly possible: From 
them, many of the great works can be obtained, 
records of which have not yet been attempted 
ls any other company ; or, in some cases, have 


been done perhaps by one company only, The 


cleetrical process of recording allows the record- 
ing needie bo receive more powerful but still 
тоге delicate impacts, sò that finer and finer 
shades, indescribable in. words but immediately 
recognisable to the trained cer, are transmitted] 
to the master record, From this the matrix is 
made, and then froni it the records for sale 
aré duplicated. ‘The gramaphone is no longer 
a toy, no longer au instrument creating 
larharous noises, but is now à &cientific instru- 
ment capabie, im expert hands, of reproducing 
accurately the complex: volume of a complete 
orchestra or the sounds of a thousand voices, 

One warning is very necessary to those who 
now possess grumaphones of older types, with 
small and cheap sound-boxes,. "This is the fact 
that it is absolutely essential to use records on 
а first-class machine to be cermin of petting 
the best results. It ig unwise to use a cheap 
and badly adjusted muchine, sokt for a few 
nipees, with à sonnd-box mule by iner- 
perienced hands, and then to put on these fine 


records, expecting to get the best music out of 


them. The woodwork of a machine matters 
comparatively little, except from the point of 
uppearatce, hut 3t must have a good motor, and 
it is absolutely essential to get the best possible 


swd-box, Some people use the machines 


with the large horn, dade of metal or wood, 
While othera prefer the more modern type with 
the internal concealed arn. The writer uses a 
niodel with m 22 inch oak horn of the éxternal 
type, nnd finds it produces à volume of tone 
equal to anything on the market at the present 
time, Correct needlo tracking is necessary, 


which means that the needle point must impinge 


on the record at a direct tangent, at right 
angles with the diameter of the record. Many 
machines have the tone arm wrongly placed to 
admit of this-and it requires to be taken off and 
inaved ‘slightly. The needle point. should be 
able to touch the centre pivot of the turn-table. 
The angle of the nelle against the face of the 
record is generally recommended tò be abont 
ТӨ degrecs — For electrica] records, it is advis- 
able Hot to use (oo short a twedle, as this 
diminishes the vibrational power and causes 
Murrinz. More vibration js caused by electri. 
cally recorded discs than by those made mider 


the older direct process, an allowance must be 
made for it. Tiis is the resson Why cheap and 
poor sound-boxes cannot possihlv give the hzst 
results. Tt is not sufficient for the owner of 
the gramnaphone merely to wind it wp, stick 
апу посе їп the holder, mul any record on the 
turn-talle, and expect automatically to get the 
finest reproduction of music. Tir gramophone 
is more of a mechanism than a piano, 
still responds to care in operation. 





but it 





Orchestral Records, 
Among the finest records obtainable in the 





world, we must place the magnificen Polydor 
series of the works of Beethoven, the great 


German composer, We have nöt space b 
mention every ane tere, so those: interested 
should send for a list* The prices will be 
found remarkably moderate, though when they 
run Lo sets of four or even five digs, tocon- 
plete one work, they seein to mount wp. But 
this means that üt is possible to get a complete 
work, by a famous orchestra, trn n cmtitry 
where it muy not be plaved more than once im. 


ten yeors—if indeed) such works are proi eed 
at alli Take the marvellous VIlth Symphony 
(in A-major) by Beethoven. ‘This is recor 4 
on а set of four 12 inch discs—iPolydor: 
60836/7/8/9.) & sides—and is paved by 
the Orchestta of the State Opera Honge in 
Berlin, conducted by mo Jess n person than 
Dr, Richard Strauss, himself 9 world fatriotts 
composer as well as a conductor. The 
fidelity to the erigits] is marvellous. "here 
are no cuts, such as are often made in these 
longer orchestral compositions, and jt js given 
completely as Boethoven intetided it. This is 
perhaps the тїнї popular of all his nine 
symphonies, ani lovers of classical msi 
should certainly obtain this seq, и 
Another work of Supreme excellence ig 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto (iy D-Major, Op. 
67) here produced on a set of five 13 inch discs 
(Poledor : 69780/00lor/o2/93) im which the 
talented. violinist Josef Wolfsthal Jeads the 
orchestra of the State Opera, Perlin, condüci- 





ed by Hans Thierfclder, ‘The balance. and 
blending of the lending violin with the sym- 


phonic background of the other levers is 


“Wiite 6 Popierania, wt Up MENGE Hu 
mentioning the Hindushan Review. че не йун 
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miarvellousiy recorded. With proper and full 
reprodüction, m person im tle sext room сап 
distinguish only with difhenlty, if at all, that 
it is not the actual orchestra playing at a short 
distance away! This work was composed in 
Боо бог Franz Clement, ond plaved first by 
him in a concert in the Thesire on der Wien 
in that year. Itis regardisd as one of the most 
eminent of all Becthoven's works, and certain- 
ly this recorded reproduction confirms that 
belief, 

(ur next orchestral work js the Violin con- 
cerlo arranged by. Menidellsohm and Bartholdy 
(Op. 64. E-minor) which ocenpies four full 
size disces (Polydor: 69521/23/3/4) and where 
Jose? Wolfsthal) plays *is violin superbly, sup- 
ported by the brilliant pianist Waldemar Lia- 
chowsky-in a work of vigour and beatty, 

Mozart's inimitable Symphony in E-flal 
Major is a shorter composition, but it oectipies 
three ful] size dises [Polvdor ; 6)833/4/5) with 
its irresistible swing and vitalitv.. This is 
another work rnlaved by the orchestra of the 
State Oper) in Berlin, and conducted by 
Richard Strauss. It is captivating. 

(ne of Likste's shorter compositions ts: given 
"s in his famous Mazeéfba, a specimen of 
"program пас" depicting the. incidents of 
the wild horsemen iu a vigorous and full 
Moody mainer, Again we have the orchestra 
of the State Opera, conducted hy Richard 
Strauss, on two discs (Polydor: 66117/8),— Vet 
another of the Germau ''eld masters ig re- 
presented bv the famots, Brandenburg Con- 
cerle (Number 3) be Bach, payed by the 
orchestra of the. State Opera, Berlin, timor 
the direction of George Hochberg of Copen- 
hagen, where. Bach's excellence in formal 
composition is well exemplified m. these 
remurkahle records. "Phu: work occupies. three 
of the sides, the fourth being filled witha 
work by the moder composer, Rimsky-Kor- 
ikov, Der Golden Hahi, played under the 
Eme ondtüctot: Vet another work hy a great 
master is Schubert's lengthy Symphony in C- 
major, from which the Company has for the 
present extracted the Jovelics! movement, the 
Second, and ziven it to us an two complete 
large discs (Polydor: 66342/3}. This ia pro- 
bably the best known o£ Schubert's works, 
арап from his mfinished Symbhonv, but it 
was nnknown until ten years after the com- 
poser's death, when Schumann found it and 
was immediately delighted оп reiding the 


33 


score, The: marvellonsly poetic movement, 
addatie con molo, is here in all its rich fuli- 
ness, played by the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Vienna, dirceted hy Dirk Fock. The balance 
al the wocdwind with the «trinis is maititaiti- 

ed with. à wonderful skill, to zroduce m result 
of superh tonat beauty, . ! 

We will now proceed to modern. works, 
taking first a greut Russian composer who 
stands midway between the older German 
masters nwd the modern mon whn are still 
living, Here we have o polished and perfect 
rendering of Tschaikowsky's well known VIth 
Symphony, zu termed Symphony Pathé- 
бие. Тһе variety in the successive 
inovements, fhe melan holy to the martial 
scherso, of the dancing grace of the allegro 
cow grazia, lapsing again dnto. grief m the 
pusle, are splendidly recorded on à set of five 
records (Polydor: 66534/3/4/5/6) as played 
by the orchestra of the State Opera in Berlin, 
tinder direction of the famous . Bruno Walter, 
who brings all his’ long experience to bear- in 
this. heroic’ symphonic composition, so that 
performance and recording alike are unsupress- 
able. 

Modern music is equally well served in these 
records, We fmi à magnificent example ma 
work by the Russian composer, Rimsky-Kor-- 
sakov, iu his Sympho nc Suite, Scheherazade, 
the best known uud probably the fest of his 
works. In a set of three records (Polydor = 
66057 /8/o) we hear the mmrvellons sense of 
tone, the pulsating rhythmic energy and: the 
complicated vet well mastered orchestration, of 
this camposer, the most notable modern Russian 
in music, m sn incomparabhly satisfeiug rendcr- 
ing by the orchestra of the Rerlin State Opera 
wnder the direction. of Dirk Fock, In tliis 
work, Russian themes arc used with skill in 
modes of Western. harmonic. balance, and. the - 
result is a masterpiece 

Now we may consider another modern com- 
poser, ina symbolic rendering of a very ancient 
religions theme, though this was inspired more 
directly hy a previous German writer, Nietsche, 
This is Richanis Strawss's famous work, the 
tone poem) Zarathustra, which displays in tonal 
välis his sense of the world conflict, solved 
nt lust ín the mutua] balance of the two oppo. 


sites, the two notes with which the composi 


tion concludes. There has been much ange 
iment about the “program” of this work, bnt 
it ts said that even the composer has not been 
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able ‘to explain all that he has: pit into the 
work! We can толе believe this, after 
hearitg the sworderfü] serics of three records 
the only record of this music now available 
(Polydor: 66315/6/7] plaved by the orchestra 
of the State Opera, Реті, under its own 
director, Max von Schillings. A. leader of 
great ability, he has mastered the widely 
ranging mtitsical energies of Strauss, nnd we arc 
the richer for the result in these records, In 
nuno:ther wüork hw Strauss, we liave a mori 
‘combination of -nnsurpassable excellence, when 
the orchestra of the Berlin. State Opera is con- 
ducted hy Strauss himsslf through the per- 
formance of one of his own most important 
works! What would we not give to have 
Beethoven or Mozart to conduct their own 
works for mo'ern recording? Батан: Неге 
produces-one of his carlier works; a piece: of 
program music, which ts said to contain much 
Of liis own story. He calls it Ein. Heldenleben 
(The Hera Life) On a set of five full-size 
records (Polydor: 60840/1/2/3/4| we have a 
complete version of this remarkable composi. 
tion in its fullness, and a version which more. 
over has satisfied this very critical composer 
and conductor as representing his music in the 
way he intended it, — What better tribute could 
the modem gremophone record receive? 
Mursicinns are not casily pleased with render 
ings of their work by other people, vet mone 
атс themselves satisfied. with the recurs 
whith place their music before the world. 


XV. 
Shorter Orchestral Works, 


Among  mumerons exumples of shorter 
orchestral omnpesitinns, some of the morc 
notable «nes may һе mentioned. The fatnoim 
Rhapsodie Hongroise by Liz (No. з) is 
heautifully rendered. on the two sides of one 
dis" (Polydor: 65712) ax plaved by the New 
symphonic Orchestra, conducted with great 
sizill by Bromo Seidler-Winkler, A smaller 
gem 1$ the single ten inch record, containing 
the: Hungarian Dances, No. 5-and No, ó, be 
Hrahms, rendered by the orchestra of the 
(pera Honse at Charlottenburg, supervised lw 
the getern! musical director, Leo Blech 
(Polydor: 62467). A work by the modern 
Russian composer, Strawinsky is Tis famous 
Oltean de Fen, the ballet-suite which hus been 


ised bv the Russian Ballet, It is given by 
the State Oper 'irchestra, under Oscar Pred, 
tad brings om the real values- of his very 
modern orchesiration їп m most sstisfactory 
manner: | | = 

From the famous opera dida by Verdi, the 
great Italian composer, we lmve the renowned 


Hymts aud. Trismphal March, on two sides oÈ 


ote disc [Polydor : BpbzSs]. "The poweriul notus 
of this music ring out with mibelievable force, 


from the feudering by the State Opetu Or- 
chestra under command of Leo Blech This Is 


a veritible triumph of recording. From the 


same orchestra ung conductor i another, epunl- 
record which contains the 


kw magnificent, 
ове lo Cavalerii Rusticana (Mascanrnil 
und the Grund Marche, from ‘Meyerbeer’s: da 
Prophet; bot example of good music delight- 
inily plaved, 


Among lighter examples are The Forge im 


the Forest \Polystor = $0378) and the battle 
hymn Warrior's Prayer before Battle (19544), 
both played bp the Polydor Orchestra. Tri 
limmorons vein. is a foxtrot with irresistible 
rhythm in Ms Liite Dolly (Polydor: 19559]. 


XVL 
String Instrument Records, 
The great difheulty in recording chamber 
mrmsic, especially that entirely produced from 


the vibrations of stringed instriments, as 
opposed to the sharper effect of brass or por 


cussion instruments. has. prevented, hitherto, 


the achievement of snch fine efecte es wore 


possible with a full orchestra, We have how. 


however, Owing to the more delicate electrical 
process of recording, found it possible tr. secure 
à more complete reproduction of stringed] iusten- 
ments, with or without ihe wood-wind, in thu 
trio, tlie quartet, arid quimtette, 

А тету бпе example is the set of five re 
cords (Polydor 66a05/6/7/8/o\ which contain 
Heethoven’s String Quurte! in (-gharp Minor 
(Of. 737) played by the Gewandhavs String 
Quarter of Leinzizg, « famous combination. of 
greet ability who render this great work wath 
inimituble skill Of p quite different tvpe is 
the molem work, by the уст composer 
Hindemith, who here conducts his own quartet 
of players in. his own work, String Quartet 

Ob. 2: їп а set of three records (Polydor: 


rw 
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64198/e9/200) with tremendous verve through 
intricate passsges of modern polyphony. 


Solo Instrumental Music. 


The new electric process is very happy in 
its. renderings of solo instruments, and the 
pennine timhre df cach instrament i reprou 
ed in a very real manner. The Poledor records 
of violin and «ello are astounding, m, their 
fidelity to the original instrument. Take, for 
example, two superb records o tlic violin play- 
ium of Miss Erica Morini (Polvdor: 69825), in 
which she gives Braiom’s Hungarian Dance 
No. 8, and his Waltz in -1-Major 6h. 30. with 
treutendins fire, and another (Polydor: 66833) 
where: she executes. two quite different com- 
positions, unz Handel's Larghe!lo, s slow and 
stately measure, the other, Varaifous он : 
Theme of Carelli by Tartini and Kreisler, ғ 
piece of hravura of amazing speed and sey. 
vet not tnmusical, as so many examples ‘of 
virtuosity are. Fer an unsurpassable cello 
record, hear Gascar Cassada and tho wonder- 
ful volume on his Arfoso (Bach) (Polydor: 
66224) with 4 most delightful Afinuetlo 
(Bocehorint-Cassadu) on the reverse and it will 
lu admitted that this is musical perfection, — 

The piano is mow reproduced with the 
power of the original playing exhibited to a 
great degree. We know it is not actually the 
same as the original, bit it is far better iban 
can be proditced by many performers ii our 
presence. Take the playing of Professor Dirk 
Schafer, on a Stuinway piano, in Study Of. 
i3. Mo, ri (Polydor: 66105) nnd hear Chopin 
a* hte ought to be played, while on the reverse 
is the tae Msi Fusébri, 
Sonala ÜP, 1 À person, hearing rhese from 
tie next ой, world be perfectly convinced 
that 3 piano is actually being played, with 
tremondins technical skill. and great artistry. 
Another fine player is Wilhelm Kempf, who 
renders Beethoven's 5onala (n. E-minor Op. фо. 
with delicate power on two records, one ten 
inch. (Polvdor 63401] and one twelve inch 
(Polydor 66039), the two containing the cmnplete 
Sonaty in exquisitely played music. Then turn 
to the splendid vigour of Grieg, whose delight- 
ful Wedding Day Op, 45 No, 6, is mm 
with tremendous power by Wolter Richerg, 

a raphi aml pleasant movement which C is 
diffüuenlt tà believe cat come from a gramo- 


from Chopin's: 


37. 


phone, onm hearing it: the execution is so 
realistically reproduced. And another pianist of 
renown is here represented, again with Chopin, 
in Race) von Kocza'ski, who rendets thè coth- 
poser's Waltz. Op, 64, No. 2 with grave anil 


ski] (Polydor: 62449) on a ten inch disc, the 


reverse contuining е Атрани Ср. др. 
The organ produces 2 vast volume of sound, 
hue this hes been falthfullv suggestel in two 
excellent records, played by ‘Walter Fischer, 


the famotis organist of Berlin Cathedral, 
beauty, Silly Night, Holv Night (Polydor: 
Imprezasatioms. 


Choral music has recently been attempted 
bw various companies, but ne recor!s are wore 

cevessful than two twelve inch discs of a church 
choir; ane renders telovia: in Exceliis amd 
Morart's ;1re. Verum (Polydor: 66436) and the 
other, (we German Christmas songs of great 
beauty, Stly Night, Holy Night "(Polydor s 
19570). 

A Useful Gramophone. 

For anv Gramophone mser who requires to 
move it-about very often it is: far better to pur- 
clase a “‘portuble’’ machine than a standard 
cabinet machine, whieht: is-sometimes too. heavy 
to move: withont help, In between, of course, 
there isa range ot “table models" which are 
af course moveable, bút being made to stand 
on » raise! table are suttable for moving and 
using only insife the house. For a machine 
which will shut np into a convenient ашай 
cabinet, which con then be carried safely about. 
from juise to hose, on. train ot bout, . and 
med there, without auffering damage, than 
the fully enclose! type of portable machine is 
widotthtediv the best, 

A very strong and substantial machi is: 
the Dousona,* s handsome and vet useful port- 
ahlie machine which has many  distmctive: 
features. ‘The case is of well-constencted wood, 
dik being used us light and yet strong, nicely. 
polished. The moter is the well koowm 
“Garrard make; and therefore entirely 
reliable, The tone om is light and made -of 
wood, specially manufactured in a patented 
process, as also is the floating concealed 
amplifier or internal! horn. The abelition of 
metal parts їп these places has also abolished the 





“Marte be the Domma Mannfseruring Oo, ШЫ. 
Виррва Werks, Ceevden, London, England, 
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nasal tone so commonly found in portable 
machines, and the tone is sweet and melodious, 
especially with the new electrical record, The 
sive of this portsble machine—it 1$ not one of 
the very fragile and enstly breakable toy 
variety—is o inches high, by rz inches wide 
ind nearly i7 inches ileep—ahant the size of 
an ordinary typewriting machine, but mot so 
weighty. There arg of course, other Dowsous 
models to be Had but of cotrse at higher cost. 
The soundbox -is 0 good model, and it may be 
Trentioncd that the Dewsona machine received a 
silver medal at the Gramophone Congress m 
Julv, 1923, for its high qualities and splendid 
tone pirexitction, Users of any gramophones 
should know that the machine will always sound 
better if placed on a wooden: platiorm of table, 
und not on eoft carpet, or hard atout walls or 
ground. iso that inea very иші] гоц with 
many hangings, the sound is muffled and Lost: 
a big room free of obstructions is much better in 
every way.- 


A New Sound-hox, 


The writer of these notes hat been an 
enthusiastic pramophane user for many years, 
mud during this peiod has tried meny kinds 
of sounl-box, even fancy specimens with silk 
diaphragms and also others of gine and of 
ülurrinium, besides many 
fitted with the familiar transparent mica disc. 
The coming of the electrical record has proved 
the slight valine of many. of these fanew sound- 
boxes, al has shown that they cannot with- 
stand the increased) vibration and power pro- 
duced by the wse of the new style records: 

“Tt was. then even more necessary to search 
for the perfect sound:box, which would play 
properly both records made by the old style 
direct process, antl these made by the new 
electrical process. Ti emed impossible to find 
one sound-hox which, aione, could perform this 
great task: Exticrimenis had been made hy 
ising rublier gaskets, to rive the ordinare 
soumd-box more chance, and to lessen tho wear 
on the records, and this certainly produced a 
far better tone, Then: a chance leaflet brought 
news of a new sound-box—one that could he 
tuned to any müchine, or, indeed, to any 
record! This seemed tow good to be trie, but 
the clairis tae were examined : they seemed, 
on examination of the facts, 1o he possible. A 


ordinary models 


specimen of this Orchorsol* Sound-box was 
obtained, and, like all the others, put to the 
oily real test, that of continuous practical 
usage. It produced a clear and brilliant tone 
from old and new records alike. Details were 
distinct, and many snbtlcties of music, never 
heinre distinguished, could be board, and gave 
& greater jov to listening to the music ol the 
masters, Surface scratch of recoils was lessened, 
because of the ability of the ingenious spring- 
ing arrangement to accommedlate itself 10 any 
Sight unevenness: of the record. Tk was even 
possibie to play a Warped record without any 
marked defect in the résultant sound. The 
tone of certam violin ond cello records was 
brought out with a clarity and force like that 
of the real instrument, The sound-box is the 
heart of the gramophone, and it will be: difficult 
Indeed to fid a heart t equal’ the beat of the 
Orchorsol sound-box. It isa marvel, 


A Gramophone Book, 


АП buyers of Gramophone records have, 
soon r or later, о ше with the diffieülty of 
selecting the best reoorils of the best works. 
it is, of contse, possible to read reliable reviews 
notices of new records, such ns those in the. 
foregoing notes; hint in the ease Of records 
[reduced some. years ngo, such rotes Are pot 
now easily nccessible, "The catalogues of the 
Varios Computes, otherwise se helpful, io. not 
distinguish: between their best ип otlier records. 
Naturally, they wont to sell all or any of their 
records Ви, when once piece of music or a 
sog has been recorded by a munber of differ- 
ont companics, then it after lappens that one: 
of these will he superior to all the others; Tt 
i: only poesihlé to know, either by hearing 
them ‘all played); or hy searching for indeperd: 
ent advice. | 

Such a book is now availahle, in Marie and 
the Gramophone, compitod be H. L. Wilson*. 
The writer isa man who hos had a long ex- 
penenice af records, and in his «оше ВЕ gives 
te details of a good munber of the best records 
of the best music. He arranges à list of com. 
posers" hames, hoth older masters niil modern 
e—a aM = чм 


, “Muste and the Gramaphone: Хона Май ымга 
Recordings Compiled ie L. йону рим. ied 
y Goorge Allien & Unwin Loudon, Price við nel 


"OPHIR" EJ 


composers, alphabetically, and ther he com- 
ments on the misk uf cach one, ii their mist 
impartant items which can be obtained in 
record form. There are of conre, still a 
number of importunt works not vet recordeil, 
or mot done completely, Anyosue who has 
developed a liking for a certuin composer cau 
tind’ out which other work by him are recorded, 


and thus obtain them. ‘The information given 
in these potes concerns the musie and its origin 
rather {hin any peculiarity af the record, but - 
wily those. records are mentioned at all, whici 
тау safely be set within the cnterory of muster- 
pieces of recording, including a list of 8o world 
famous works. 
У. С. В. 


“OPHIR.” 


By H: E. 


Ophir, the mines from which Solomon 
obtained abot fowr and a half-million pounds 
worth of gühf, is sull umlscovered. Apart 
from an archaeological and antiquarian point of 
view tt may well be asked ii it would serve 
uny purpose at the present «day to discover the 
site of the mincs: 

The reply is-that it would, for the following 
reasons, Mining methode 2,000—5,000 ‘yeurs 
ago were primitivé—oconfiried; for tlie most part 
1o surface workings and alluvin] deposits, as 
many old gold-orkings in India and elsewhere 
demonstrate. But reef mining — was — also 
practise]: ана the hundreda of disused gold 
workings in Mashonaland, South Africa, show 
leyonit doubt—according ty ‘modern mining 
experts—that these ancient mincrs possessed 
иб mean knowledge of the mechanics and 
chemistry of mining. Their knowledge in 
nicchunics had, hiwever, limitations, for twas 
found that when any shaft became. flooded with 
water, the anmers were unable to cope with it, 
and the mine was abandoned, Yet notwith- 
standing this difficnlty it is estimated they 
successtully handled: hundreds of. thousands м 
tons of Very intractable ore, But їпазпикһ 
as many of these abandaned imines have been 
successfully worked йг тесеп! Gimus, it is 
ориза е were not svorked om. and exlinust. 
ed of nll their gold. | 

The same line of reasoning applies to thc 
alluvial werkings, Granted their discovery, a 
trained prospector, would, in all probability, be 
üble to trace successfally the gold to its source 


PALIS: 


m the Bedrock in the higher levels, front 
Which it hid heen originally eroded ат. washed. | 
Manv nttempts lave been made to dise 
the Ophir mines, end dnanv guesses vii: 
rezarding the country of their ipcation. [t 
has been suggested the site might be. looked 
for in Southern Arabia (Sabea: or Shiba, loca- 
tion still in dispute), on the Malabar Coast, 
near Bombay, India, and id various parts of 
Africa —North- Bast, Soith-Rast and Central, 
The final choice—purely inférential however— 
appears to balance between India and Africa- 
ite to the discovery in 868 of the ning. of 
Zimbabwe, and the remains and тий of 
hudreds of disused minés in the vicinity, 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
when Pern wes conquered by the Spaniards, 
under Pizarro, they—the Spaniards-—were oniler 
the impression ‘and for long believed, owing: te 
the enormous arunt of gold possessed by the 
Incas that they had discovered the. country 
Where Solomon's gald mines (phir) were to be 
find. Tt is unnecessary ‘to aay that по 
cnedenceeé attaches to this idea at the present 
day. 





ZIMBABWE, 


Three hundred miles imiia straight tine from 
the coast, and the old East African port of 
Sofaia, hidden: ín seeluded hills and vallevs in 
the heart of Mashonaland, mid seventeen milii 
irom Fort Victoria, lay, widely scattered, ‘the 
great granite ruins of Zimbabwe. For the 
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traveller Zitmhabwe—almost surrounded as it is 
һу snonntàins—the  Bironm Range and the 
Colupaxi mountuins, towards sumset is hn place 
of mystery. It sugkests a long lost civilization, 
romance of the long ago, and all sorts of 
fascinating speculations, There are many 
ruins. The two principal are the great elipti- 
cal shaped temple and the hill citadel (5б 
called}: the former is 290 feet by 220 feet in 
jength and width while same of the wally are 
35 feet high and 16 feet at the base: the whole 
of the buildings being constructed of smali 
well shape! blocks of granite fitted together 
without mortar. 
Questions naturally arise—aho’ were the 
builders, and were they natives or foreigners? 
The inference is that they were, most probably 
Chalieans, Sabcans, Phoenicians, or Persians 
Certainly not the native Bantes. Why did the 


builders—whoever they were—select so remote: 


a spot in Central Africa? On account of the 
mineral wealth of the country is probably the 
ANSWET. m 

Upon the musstion—who were the builders ? 
—archumologists and antiquarians are divided 
inte two schools One holds the. buillings to 
he medieval—at the most boo years old—anil 
the other considers them to he extremely 
ancient. Tt wes suggested that they miy in 
verity be the identical mines, it, Ophir—from 
which Selmon obtained for the construction 
of the temple many millions in. gold. 

The first school hases its «pinion upon the 
faci that there are to inscriptions, that the 
chisel] marks and stones show hardly any 
signs of weathering and that objects of pottery 
iChinese porcelain) more ot less modern, have 
heen found m the mines and ruins: Put it 
omits to consider the faet that the Bantus were 
never tmildots, within the meaning of the 
word, merely copyists not originators, as- the 
remains- of their stone beilt hits show: that 
in spite of nearly four cetturies of contact 
with civilized whites they have not changed 
from rudimetitary conditions : and that the 
South African tiatives have never smelted апу 
ore but mative surface iron, | 

Tle opinion of the second school is the 
most convincing and carries the greatest 
weight. It points out ne the d npe 

responds in cssentinls to the онла! 
eer mat Byblos, and the sacred hawks found 
modelled in gold and seap-stome representing 
the hawk-headed God Ra, emblematic of Venus, 





the star of maturity, and Sun God of the Egyp- 
tians—are identical with the same emblens 
used by the Pheenicians—who were Sun mid 
Star worshippers: that other emblems, found 
were similar to these carried in the Bacchic 
processions of the Greeks: that Zimbabwe wat 
probahiy a central depot for the gold. which 
was transported hv иас coravatis to the 
Port of Sofala, to be shipped from thence to 
Habslon and Palestine. 

The above inferences are just. It ix known 
tut great quantities. of gold at one time 
reached! these Gountrics, no one knows where- 
from, and that great quantities: left Rhodesia. 
probably at the same time, no one kuows 
where for. 

Further, it contends that Zimbabwe was, 
for a very Jong period, a populous colony. 
This contention mist certainly be correct, for 
experts. estimate that mo less a sum that 
£75,000,000 in gold was extracted from the 
mites in. the vicinity. This very large sum is 
nol only suggestive of an enormo s amont wÉ 
labour: butjof a Усту considerable commercial 
system covering a great many years. | 
Certain ancient Persian om!) Aftahian MSS. 
andl later Portuguese MSS, lend additional 
colour tu the antique theory, In them it is 
linted that Zimbahwe was-not only im existence 
lmt had heen abandoned over a thousand vers 
аро. 

While it is impossible to be dogmatic or 
arrive at any definite decision; it 1& bnt a stop— 
and not an illogical one-—to connect the mines 
of Zimbabwe with the Ophir of Solomon: 


OPHIR AND INpra. 


When "the cargoes of the ships whick 
Hiram, King of Tyre, was commissioned bw 
Solomon to collect are consideredi—it will he 
recalled] that they consisted of шой, silver, 
ivory, precious stones, Шш (ог algum trees), 
apes, and peacocks—it will be seen that the 
last word "peacocks" is significant At the 
time of Solomon oniy two countries in) the 
world could supply peacocks: India and Ceylon 
respectively were the habitatof the bird. — 
п is tme there is a Japanese. peacock, but it 
t$ fernor in form and colonr, and need not 
he considered. 

India, it will be seen could have supplied 
the entire cargo, The almuz tree-wus probably 
one cf the rare woods—Indian ebony or- sandal 
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wood—pearls were obtainable from the Manar 
Straits—between India and Ceylon, of precious 
stones the fittest diamonds in the world came 
froit the Golconda mines and the Deccan (until 
the diseavery of the African and Brazilian 
mines) and Saharazamund also vields gem 


stones, Rurmali supplied ribies, and from the 


gem-bearing gravels of Ceylon almost every 
variety xf precious stone could be obtained. 
Goll washing in the Nigiri and Mysore 
districts has been carried on for ages: from 
India also apes and ivory couid have heen 
obtained: also many kinda of spices and aroma- 
tic gums, frankincense and olibanum, and 
many more were plentiful. 

But it docs not follow that Ophir was the 
nume of the place where the gold mines were 
situated. Ti is jist ás probable that it was the 
place-name of the principal port of shipment, 
пий that the various:commoditics of which the 
cargo was composed were collected from 
different ports. ew route; Whether this is so 
or notis immatirial. What. is important ia the 
cine given by the word "peacocks," which 
points distinctively to India as the country 
where Ophir might reasonably be looked for. 

Wiether it wonld solve the. problem if the 
origin of the word Ophir was traced is another 
matter, The ancient tonene of India wis 
Sanserit, the language of commerce in the days 
of Solomon, in the Near East, in Palestine, 
Habeylonia, anil Persio, was Sumerian. The 
langnage of the ports was probably a polyglot 
tongue, soniewhst similar to the lingua-franca 
of the Mediterranean of the present day. The 
power of assonance to preserve a word from 
extinction, or even serions change in pronun- 
ciation through a series of linguistie transitions 
is remarkable The word Ophir is compara- 
tively modern: it is not impossible that i! 
might be identified with some Sanscrit or 
Sumerian word, to be looked for incised on clay 
tablets or evlinders, or archaic stone mscrip- 


particular country, 


tiens which have survived the ages,. 
where in Meéesypotania or Palestine, 

It is also remotely possible that it may have 
heen derived from the Greek Ophir. This can 
he explained by the supposition that Greek 
sailors were on the Pheenician ships. Serpent 


worship was a cult fu remote: times im the Near 
If it hot happened. to be the. 


mad  Far-Easst. 
religion of the people of the port of Call for 
Ophir, such an inference woul! not be un- 
reasonable: The Greeks would tefer to the 


nome of the religion of the people of the 


country in their own (the Greek) language: its 
transference to à name for the port would be 
d imere matter of time. 
= ж я = 

[t may be assumed from the foregoing that, 
if we are justified in concluding that the site 
of Solomon's mines is to be found m any one 
the choice must [stil) he 
made between India and Africa, with preference 
possibly given to the Intter comitry. 

Of mining in the somewhat remote past in 
the immediate Near-East—Hevpt, Arabia, aw! 
Mesopotamia, very littl: is known, especially 
as regards gold mining. 

There were tiimuoise mines in the Sinai 
Peninsula and Persia, and ancient emerald 
mines in Egypt situated in a depression of the 


mountains which herder the West Coast of the 
Red Sèn.. In the same ronge ore to be found 
gold and topaz mites The emerald mines are- 
in two groups, ane being known as the Jebel 
fmount) Sikait, and the other about ten miles- 
alf gs the Jebel Sabara: both being: à little 


south of latitude 359 N, Jebel Sikait in 


connected with the Red Sea by the Wadi 


Channel, rs miles to the Fast. In both mines 
the mother-rock is a dark mica-schist interfolia- 
ted hy talc-schist. 

[t i& a dangerous country to travel in, very 





little known, where many hostile Arab tribes- 


men are likely to be met, 


ч 
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ECONOMICA. 


By B, RAMCHANDRA RAU, 


I 
The Financial System of India, By Gyan 
Chand, M.A., Heotiomics Department, Henares 
Hindu University —Published by Kegmi, Paul 
Trench, Trubuer & Co,, Ltd., 1926—pp. 444. 





Prof. Gyan Chand has undertaken the dull 
but praiseworthy task of expesing “the hidden 
and unseen side" of the wuational financial 
machinery icliding the Secretary of State's 
superintendence, direction and control over our 
rational finance and the way m= which it is 
exercised and the basic principles,. fundamental 
features and grave defects of the financial 
machinery of the Government of India and the 
modus operandi of ite centralised contro} over 
the Provincial and the Loca) Governments 

In the Introductory Chapter le summarises 
some of the salient features of the Indian 
financial machinery. Firstly he points ont thai 
the Secretary of State's all-powerful control 
aver the finances of the country has in no way 
diminished in spite of the recent constitutional 
changes granting political control over the 
finances of our comitry. Secondly the unitary 
Character of the financial system in spite of ite 
vexatious details ie the fundamental basis of 
this centralised machinery and doubtless makes 
if administratively efficient notwithstanding its 
numerats fanlts—auch as inability to check 
waste and to promote economic welfare or 
realise the cherished ambitions of the people. 
The bulky and voluminous codes leave mo 
loophole to any official to escape from beiug 
brought to book for any irregularities or tti- 
businesslike methods, The third eminent 
characteristic of the financial system is its 
unified and tco-ordinated ratare as contrasted 
with the erstwhile financial] organisation of the 
17.8. А, Lastly the transitional character of the 
financial machinery from the days of centralisa- 
tion and antocrucy to the one of n mild popular 
control should be noted, Financial evolution 
hat already granted some limited control to the 
Provinces over their financial resonrees — "The 
march of political events in the direction of 


fill freedom and democracy would doubtless 
iutroduce many financial changes but as the 
anthor rightly pleads :—e2effeieney, clock-like 
regularity atid heasntiful symmetry—the threes 
desirable characteristics of our financial machi- 
nery should on no score be sacrificed on the 
the ground that these qualities of financial 
nuchinery have beon borrowed from England, 

Chapter "wo gives a hind'eeve view of the 
financial structure as a whole. 'fhe financial 
duties of the India Office, the Finance Member, 
the Finance Departinent, the Revenne Depart- 
ment, the Anditor General, the Military 
Accountant General, the Controller of Currency 
are outlined and their relations te the Central 
financial machinery is explained. | 

The method of. preparing the estimates pay- 
ing due heed to changing economic conditions 
and the fluctuating state and industry of the 
nation is commented npon. “The author has 
taken pains to convince the reuders of the 
necessity of having a financial palley, the 
avoidance of deficit budgets, (e necessity of 
wise economy and the formulation of. proposals 
in clear simple amd easily onderstood routine 
forms. ‘The speedy preparation of estimates is 
another essential requisite for a successful pre 
paration of the estimates The nature vnd 
character of the Tome, the Central Revenue 
estimates; the Civil, Military, Railway апа 
Provincial Estimates are carefully outlined. 
The main fonctions of the finance Department 
in watching and іар the respeetivo. depart. 
ments should never be Jost sight of. [t is 
the hounden. dity of “the financial still small 
voice" to protect the taxpayers against heavy 
expenditure, seeure unity and moke the whole 
linucia] apparatus a coordinated whole. After 
a brief general Wescription of the form of 
Central und the Provincial estimates the author 
pomts ont the salient defects inthe formation 
of the Indian Estimates, ‘The inek of real 
collective responsibility of the Executive far the 
'mancial programmes in tlie Provinces, the lack 
of real control over the Home Estimates, the 
absence of Supervising control over the Military 
Estimates an the Secretary of State's control 
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ver the railway finances: disable the Central 
Finance Department from acting either as 
ddvoruius diaboli or aa a chimpion of. economy 
or watchful guardian of the people's purse. 
The frequent meddiesome imterfereuce of the 
Secretary of State in- financial matters and the 
unwisdom of saddling the Provincial Finance 
Departments with additional duties do not 
escape the author's notice. 

The master problem of public administration, 
nomely, the bttdget, is disctissed in the fourth 
chapter, The word Bidet is defined us on 
instrinmment of popular government and relates 
to Hic process of legislative control over the 
Exeentive which places all the financial fuets— 
(ice of the lust vear ss well as Ehe. coming 
omm before ihe Legislature, Understood in this 
sense there ja no offective budget in Indra. 
''he Legislature's pewer over the purse ts «till 
purely illüsore Although the members of the 
Legislature пе discharge high “‘explosive 
nmuninition' agamet the financial policy of the 
Executive there is: still the Jack of thorough 
anaiysis-of fects and figures ‘The tine grmted 
renders impossible a thorough examination 
fram-a critical stundpemt. Though the members 
of the Legislature connot initiate any grant— 
which satisfactory’ feature exists. in the British 
fnnanelal system aleo—ther have full power to 
redüce or refuse the votable items of expentli- 
ture and pass s vote 0f censure on the dMepart- 
ment. [t i not only necessarv thuat. a sparine 
ame of the Supplementary Estinmtes should be 
mide but the Legislnture rust have the poltey 
of  cautiotsle — approving — such — estimutes. 
The power af re-snbmitting a grant original- 
ly reduced or refused ts cr'ticised п» оп 
dangers measure which would certainly mar 
the financial unity of the budget. An “Excess 
grant’ is also to be condemned. The process 
of voting: clause by clause the various proposals 
is related and the procedure of jointi disenssion 
af both houses to consider dispute meéasmes 
is not only clumsy hut might Jeadl to a constitu- 
tional crisis which would parilyse the Exect- 
tive for the lack of money to administer the 
departinent. “The certification power of the 
Governor General can he resorted to but the 
luck of-a normal. remedy to sich an impasse 
mist be rectified at the time of next revision of 
our constitutional machinery, The certification 
power clearly proves the wltra-demecratic and 
nlitra-nationnl character of the Exeentive. The 
power of actin! raising of Toans for public 


purposes by the Exeentive resides in the 
Executive and this anomaly has to be rectified. 
The Legislature must have the final voice in 
the determination of the rate of interest and 
the moncy-anarket i whicli the loan can be 
floated. ‘This as well as the other questions. 
of the residence of contro] of public policies. 
have t be satisfactorily settled im course of 
time, Fiscal autonomy in the narrower sense 
of the power of fixing or regulating the tariff 
rates has beer recently granted to India but 
India docs not possess it if it is interpreted in 
the sense of having control ‘over al] taxation. 
proposals. The Indian Government is a subor- 
iitimate Government which cannot Hope to have 
the sovereign rights of taxation: without obtains 
ing full political autonomy. In all matters— 
even in the matter of amending the finance: 
bill—the position of the Upper House would be 
one of subordination to the Lower House which: 
represents ‘the different classes of the people. 
Another useful practice that has-to be initiated! 
i the one of settling disputes in matters of 
apportionment of expenditure between the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the United Kingdom by appointing Joint Com- 
mittees of the Inilian. Legislnture and the Hotise 
of Commons to discuss all disputed niatters, 
So also in the Provinces the. Executive haa full 
power aud control over the Land Revenue and 
the irrigation rates that can be levied, As in 
the ease of Central Government's lx 
the. Provincia] Legislature Наѕ то contsol ovar 
the Provincial loans floated. The existing 
scale of expenditure built. upon Mogul tradi- 
tions ts too high for a poor country and 
renders it impossible to spend more- on the 
nation building departments, The author 
doubtless makes out a strong case fora com- 
mission of tutional expenditure to remedy this 
evil bit until the Legislature has full and real 
control over financial matters there is no use in 
therely laring down resolutions which would 
never be carried by the foreign bureaucracy. 

ln Chapter Five there is a running historical 
summary of the relations between the Central 
id Provincial Financial authorities "Тһе 
Meston Settlement and the problem consentent 
tò the new financial relations are deseribed. 
While the return of world prosperity would 
donhtiess increase the prosperity of the Central 
Government the Provinces on the other hand 
have to solve immense problems with practical- 
lv stable: resources and if the views of the 
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financial theorists are to prevail both the land 
revenus and the Excise revenue would doubl- 
less be reduced. Some of the present sugges- 
Hons to improve thè financial relations arë 
examined. A system of Federal Finance suited 
io our conditions should be adopted and the 
mathor proposes to deal with this aspect m 
another volum. 

The collection oi public revenne by honest 
tevenne officers with as little friction as possible 
is essentinl, The Indian state doubtless derives 
He revenue from various resources ns Taxes 
—4lirect and indirect, monopolies, commer- 
cial departments and land revenue and has to 
colleet it over à wide urea. The organisation of 
Ше machinery for the collection of the Income 
Tux, the method of assessing and collecting it, 


Ihe ‘organisation of the Cttstoms Department . 


aud the work of the tariff valuations and the 
aiminstration df Salt and Opium departments 
are bricily described miid the creation of a new 
Centra) Beard of Revente pursuant to the re 


commendations of the Incheape Commission is 


jitifie) пз л step in the right direction. Не 
desites the creation of such a beard for the 
Provinces.er the reconstitution of such Boards 
with power to exercise wide authority. Land 
Revenue Administration in the Provinces is 
briefly alluded te and the author comments ou 
tle tyranuy of the low-paid revenue officers in 
charge of tho. levy and. collection. of. the. land 
reverie, The other revenue items such ws the 
Excise, Stamps, and Registration, Irrigation 
und Forests are related, 


‘The disbursement of the publie revenues 


ccording to the financial poliey achieved in the 
luidget js pointed ont. The disbursing officers 
have wo see thar funds are collected by the duly 
authorised tbady for the said expenditure, ‘The 
payment t made by cheque on the Imperial 
Bank or its branches after securing duc 
receipts fram the payee as proof of payment. 
The Exeentive's power to incur expenditure or 
appropriation of sanctioned maney is comment- 
ей рөп, Reappropriation of funds from one 
unit to another is desirable from the standpomt 
of effeienev and economy aml! care must he 
token to see that o danger results ont of this 
right by requiring sanction for cach reappropría- 
lion from. the finance department and the 
Axdit officers. shaulil be required to. bring to 
light all such reappropristions aud report the 
tame to the Legislature: Such transfers from 
non-voted 10 voted items shanid not be allowed. 


The Treasury system, ie., the letters of 
credit cheques on the Imperial Rank, the chalan 
system, i.c, payments into amd out of the 
treasury and the effects of the old independent 
Treasury system now happily abolished are 
dealt with in the following chapter, The duties 
of the spending and controlling. officers are 


stated in a sticcinect tanner. 


The ways and means programme of the 
Government of India is discussed) here. The 
necessity of keeping adequate cash balances: im 
india as well as Eugland which are netther too 
heavy mor too slender is pointed out The 
Provincia] balances are kept in the hands of the 
Central Government for which no interest is 
paid until the Provinces have been refused the 
right to draw проп this book credit, The 
resource operations, the sale of the Telegraphic 
or supply bills and ordinary tretiefers from the 


Currency reserve (to the Treasury balance and. 


vice Versa to minimise the transfer of the coin 
are also commented pon. The integrity of 
the Paper Currency Reserve is. maintained оп 
all occasions. With the development of a ful- 
liedged Central Bank. having agencies of 
branches in all centres the resource operations 
would lose their significance. The methods by 
which the Secretary of State can secure his 
requirements m England ure also bri¢fly dealt 
with. The author makes*a mild protest against 
the failure of the Government to reduce: their 
sterling commitments and the practice of 
keeping a large bulance in spite of having ready 
access to a well-developed money market is 
condemned as. tot desirable, 

The system) of cash accounts as: adopted by 
the Government of India is described, The 
subjective principle of classification with its 
exceptions has also heen explained. The simplir 
fieation of the form of accounts under the four 
broad heude—revenue, expenditure, debts and 
remittance—is always the duty of the Awditur 
General. Great care is alin to betaken im 
alioting correctly the expenditure between 
revenue and capital accounts, Fliuctdations in 
the tate of exchange produce the oft-misunder- 
stood loss by exchange which generally intro- 
duces unhealthy speculation in the accounts af 
Indian finances. The present anamoly of 
making the Provincial Accountant General 
subject to the Central Government's contro] bas 
to he checked and independent Provincial 
Governments should have full control over their 
Accountant-CGeterals, 
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The Government audit by independent 
atheers is mainiy intended to tind out how’ fur 
there has been strict adherence to the approved 
jrogrammes of public expenditure ir a spirit of 


rectitude, regulirity and adequate propriety in 


its practical working. The second duty is to 
audit the non-voted expenditure of the Central 
and the Provincial Governments. Thirdly there 
is the duty of auditing the voted expenditure 
of the Central and Provincia! Governments and 
(detecting any unauthorised expenditure or the 
tse of sanctioned funds to other purposes than 
the one intended for by the Legislature. + 
vigilant audit is essential im this country us 
there ts only a partial popular coutrol over the 
purse, The necessity of exercising a check on 
the administrative assessment and collection of 
taxes by the audit officers n4 in. England ts als 
a desirable one, Effective auditing of the 
Store accounts and stocks is also tieeded to check 
waste in this direction, and detect dishonest 
buving. or handling of stores bv the Govern 
ment officers: The wudit officers have to see 
that proper action is taken by the departmental 
beads to check inaccuracies and failing any 
sulisfactory explanation from them have to 
report to. the Finance Department their objec- 
tions, А -simplification of the order and 
formalisms would have to be secured ond audit 
to he of any value must pay. greater attention to 
Trimeiples of public finance and a close 
tion with the Finance Department would enable 
them to diagnose the intentions of the budget 
scheme. In addition to such effective audit the 
Executive officers themselves must be endowed 
with a sense of duty wid no amount of audit 
can hope to chéck their apathy, corruption and 
carelessness ated their consequences. The 
Public Accounts Committee must be properly 
reorganised by removing the Financo. Minister 
and Seeretary from. thë Committee altogether 
aml Änancial experts: who. cm liope to under- 
stand public accounts should be included there 
in. A / non-voteil accounts committee 1s also 
desirable im the present stage: A complete 
separation of the audit and accounts’ duties i5 
long overdue and the present trend of specialisa- 
tion so far as audit ts concerned is a desirable 
step und its logical outcome would ‘be am audit 
department specialising in: higher audit as the 
technical expression goes 

The object of public debt and its threefold 
classification are explained Incidly, The ud- 
vantazes of internal debt os against external 


debt are commietited upon: The mecessity of 


lemislative coutral over public debt is pointed: 
out. The historica] detail of the funded and 


unfunded debt of India arc explained, The 
policy of redeeming productive debt 
while the nuation-boilding departments ure 
starving for lack of funds is correctly criticised 
us n iangerous messire, While the necessity 
of reducing the Goverument’s international . 
commitments is emphasisid, the practice of 
borrowing when necessary in. the cheapest 
monev market is advocated, Coming ‘to local. 
finance the necessity of reducing the excessive 
official control of the Central Government over 
loca) Inviies is poiuted out as the most pressing 
ne] of the present situation, "The author 
rightly poiuts out the necessity of placing. a 
limitation on the local governments їп the 
matter af levying taxes or borrowing for works 


of utility: and the spending of the proceeds and 
the recent practice of some local bodies ta 


spend om unauthorised purposes strengthens his 
case: The receipts of local bodies and the 
expenditure on obligatory and optional functions: 
ire pointed out. The system of cotitrolling the 
finaricial management of local bodies by means 
of grants-in-aid by the Provincial Government 
is approved ‘The augmentation. of local re- 
sources. and à. just appertionment OF peverues 
hetween the Central and Provincia} and Local 
Governments иго some of | the toughest fiscal 
problems that lhis country has to solve. ‘The 
existing tendency of local bodies to depend 
les on local taxes than on grants-in-aid is 
deprecated. ‘The lack of homogeneous economic 
conditions in tho diferent Provinces makes it 
dificult for the Provincial Governments to 
pursue one systematic policy in the matter of 
local finance but such. a goal has to. be reached 
by the: united efforts of the. local bodies and 
the Provincial Governments. ‘Till then Indian 
Loca) finance can hardly be said to be placed 
om a sound and satisfactory footing. 

The concluding chapter is an exhortation on 
the part of the author addressed. to the officials 
atid the sational leaders of the country asking 
them to riseto the Occasion and promote the 
development of the Indian financial system 
without sicrificing its unity and co-ordmation. 
The necessity of retaining the Central Exect- 
Gve's countrol by a department unconnected and 
umperior to ihe other departments and the 
Covernment over the administration of its 
füthces so as to prevent any waste or misisse 
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15 геш aml cannot he postponed any longer 
The present obviens defvets in. the financial 
machinerv such as the Secretary of State's 
control, inefficiency of legislative control 
over the grant of funds and the other defects 
outlined on pages 555 anil is6 hnve to be recti- 
fied if eficieney and economy have to he 
secured, Lastly the revision of the Mesten 
Settlement pe peormred out as specialle urgent, 
The appendices numbering ten throw much 
light on the existing Financial Administration 
end arrangements, miles governing the ex- 
penditure powers of the Government of India; 
the major heads of revenite and! expenditure. 
the separation of milyay from general finances 
and: the allocation of revennes between the 
Central and the Provincial Govermments, 

We have no hesitation in recommending: this 
book t6 AM who wish to know the working of 
the. Indian financial system. The lucidity 
with which the intricate details of the financial 
machinery лес described is noteworthy. It is 
gratifying ta note tliat the Chiel suggestions of 
reform Sich os the change of the financial 
soar, the making of all expenditure votable, 
the extension of the mimber of days für 
digesting: the financis) statement, outlined tiv 
the author ought to be carried into execution 
as early as possible and although they are no 
Hew suggestions they lave been worked out 
carefully: and nothing is more desirable jn this 
emitir ihan to keep finance apart from politics, 


1. 

Economic Annals of Bengal. By J, C. 
Sinhs, Reader aud Heal of the Department of 
Economics and Politics; Dacca University = 
Macmillan and Co., i027, pp. or. 





This is a specialised economic survey of 
Bengal during the second half of the 18th 
century, Special attention to trade, industries 


aiil currency is-the conspicnons feature of this. 


eeunomic survey and state. papers, ald records, 
India office papers have beet freely cotrsulted 
to support the different views expressed by the 
ани. A cerrected accomnt.is placed before 
the render fòr the first time and the anther hos 
nndoubtedly poised the economic history of the 
peril from ‘the purely dilétiante stage to one 
of scientific accuracy. Э 

‘The hook opens with a running summars 


of the economic conditions of Bengil during 
the first half of the r5th century. Under 
Murshid) Kuli Khan and Ali Verdi Khan's strong 
rule Bengal wes in a flourishing stage and the 
Feringhees had te confine themselves to their 
pror business as traders omid never ventured 
hesomd the narrow confines allotted to them at 
the beginning of this century. Unbroken peare 
existed in spite of the Muluratta invasions, and 
tne incursions of the Mug and the Portuguese 
pirates. “The balance of trade was in favour 
of Bengal and it was the sink where gold and 
silver disappeared without the least prospect of 
return.” The state of agriculture and industri: 
is also pointed ont. | 
The second period of the econamüc survey 
covers ronghly tlie years 1757 to 1272. when the 
British beemme a-political power, "Phe-state of 
intermul trade, the hanghty attitude: and Inti 
vidual spolistion of the subordinate: English 
agents, the mild and ineffective protests of the 
Nawale, the exploitative: character of thè 
financing of exports, the decline of the cotton 
Hulistry and the eXacting state of land revenue 
demand, undoubtedly, cast a severe coonomic 
depression. on the situation and: Lo mdd 10 $t the 
cup of misery became filled up with the 
advent of disastrous famine. It was diring 
tits period that a regular scramble ensued 
between the British Parliament and the Hast 
India Company. for a division of the spoils and 
al justice, judgment and mercy were thrown t 
the winds. | 
Chanter HT deals with the economic 
teasures of Warren Hastings: His measires 
which soon wiped off a deficit und crested à 
handsome surplus are repeated їп detail with- 
out any bias against the much maligned indi- 
vidua] Warren Hastings. Peare, the bedrock of 
all economic prosperity, was aimed at hy severe 
administrative jneastires against the dacolts, the 
centralisation of land tevenne. judicial re- 
forms, an) the new police system, Hastings 
Currency reforms and his negotiations for 
freedom of trade with Egypt and Ching— 
though they lave failed to uchieve anything 
siguificant—have been outlined for the first 
time in demil Though — the —sücceseive 
attempts. of. bimetallism during 1766 and 1760 
are detailed. im Sir J, Stewart's treatise, the 
bearing of the monetarv situstión on trade and 
commerce has been clearly pointed ont by the 





author. Thmigh the wise attempts of rant 
Tazluk have become familiar to students of 
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Currenev, the dutroduction of Copper Currency 
end the attempts to circulate Paper Curreuce 
thd found a Bank tave not attracted widespread 
uttention, perhaps because these measures 
novel to be signal failures. The gradual 
growth of the Agency Houses is pointed out. 
The attempts to. suppress tbe English officials’ 
abtses iu matters of internal trade, the state of 
external] trade and the different articles of the 
export and import trade are alsa pointed out. iii 
detail, 

While other writers have heaped abuses an 
Warren Hastings for his nefarious dealings with 
Nundeoomar, uanrpatioun of criminal anil civil 
jurisdiction, the substitution of exotic system 
of jurisprudence undermining the indigenous 
Funthoved system, the revolutionising of the 
entire fiscal depirtment and substitution of 
Europeans for Indian collectors, the farming of 
revenue, the suppression of Rohilins; the spolia- 
tion of Henares; cruelty to Shah Alum, the 
ill-treatment of the. Viriers of Owdh, the receiv- 
ing of money and bribing favourities and 
dependents, the present author tries to white 
wash these exactions as inevitable under the 
"pressing neul for money." The net results of 
Hasting's tile are pot represented mo true 
coloms. “In 3177: the. Government receipts 
were 2,573000 and the expenditure £1,705,270 
leavitg w surplus of. £665,371. t6. be. divided 
lwtween shareholders, landholders ond holdors 
ofoffice at home. In 785 the Govt. receipts 
sinounted to 5,375,197 and the expenditure 
wus £4,312,510 leaving oo balance of 
[1,002,578. On the other hand the debt om 
Indi was anemented from 1,850,500 to 
£to,464,055 while a large increase of Nubilitics 
to the Home Government and to. private 
creditors iad accumulated. The administration 
of Warren Hastings added £12,500,000 ta tlic 
total debt of the Company amd the interest at 
5% of this additional debt was more than the 
amount of the itereased revenue This short 
(quotation жоп no déubt explain the trie 
character of the value of the economic reforms 
of Hastings bat the anther pleads almost in an 
apologetic tone and tries to speak in favour of 
Warren Hastings administration (pp. 198 and 

275 ]ust paras. 

In Chapter IV thé economic measures oF 
Lord Cornwallis are described. ‘The stoppage 
of jobbery and corrnption by the granting of 
liberal salaries; the creation of regular police 
force, the reorganization of civil and criminal 


47 
courts of justice, the appointment of a Currency 


Cominittee of 1787, tlie prevalence af halla, the 


adoption of. bitnetallrsm, the patronage of the 
General Bank, the work of the European Banks, 
the state of the import and ‘export trade, the 
Charter Act of 1793; the attempt to pur down 
Slavery, ihe granting of permanent settlement 
am] its immediate economic effects ure Iucidly 
described. The author throughout potuts out the 
eunrnespess and persistence with which these 
people Пауе tackled the adverse economic 
situation against tremendous odds and the 
“eroeily. ilivi-himting policy of the Court of 
Directors." 

The concluding chipter points out the eco 
omic loss sustained by the drain ef capital and 
the decline of industry during this period 
Stress is land on the causes leading to the im- 
poverishunont of the cotton industry. The 
passing away of the trade of. Bengal into foreign 
hands naturalis: 1ed to an itcreuse in the export 


ef raw materials and with the gradual dectine: 


af industry and: trade, land and agriculture were 

left te the people of Bengal. 
merdacon the anthor points out the necessity of 
revivitiz the "industrial character of the people”! 
“The salvation therefore lits in the simultane- 
ons development of agriculture by improved 
scieutific metlieds with necessare changes in the 
land tenure os well ae in a systematic fostering 
of suitable nmulestries on proper liticas." | 


While in the past tt was the land serclement: 
amd internaj trade that received great emphasis: 
from, res¢arch stidents the withor has. un- 
earthed a lot of wsefu) information on the 


currency situation and the external tmde of 
Bengal While the Comwallis Cute liis been 
mentioned the author dees not refer to the 
endleas. quarrels between the. Company's Court 


and the Supreme Court, the happy termination 


ef the quarrel] in 17596 nnl the formulntion of 
Lhneev's Code. Sir J, Stephen says "Impér 
was the first of Indian codifiers ‘and the r781 
regulations have on: the whole proved a blessing 
for the people of india: Ir is indeed a/ wonder 
how these facts have escaped the notice of such 
a shrewd writer ns our author. The "reckless 
ness with which the Permanent Settlement. wns 
carried ont anc its hasty promulgation with the 
View to induce a show of order in Hie finanees 
of the coutttry and capture the loyalty of ane 
class of people at least have escaped the atten: 
tion of the writer, Many subsidiary executive 
amd legislative measures necessary for complet- 


As a final recom-- 
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mg tlic measure were nof unmediately carried 
out. Holt Mackenzie and R. D. Mangles liave 
described in detail the obvious defects of the 
Permanent Settlement, 

As regurde the main contention of the 
author that the indispensable requisites of eco- 
nomic progress were laid down be these pro- 
consils ijt must be remembered that without 
them there could be no surety of revenue aml 
no material to hy sent in return fog the British 
imports. There has heen throughout the 
period the lack of a comprehensive scheme ct 
policy for developing imdustries, promoting 
agriculture, and founding ог encouraging banks: 
It was Munro, Elphinstone and Bentinck who 
had this policy of internal development in their 
mind. and strove to attain the- same by their 
well-meant reforms. The utmost that can be 
claimed. in admiration of Cornwallis is. his 
balancing and improving the financial situation 
of the Company, “In rygą (Не revenue of 
British Indian was 45,:76,770 and the total 
charges including interest on debt amotmted. to 
{6,633,051 leaving w surplus of. £Z1,642;519."' 

We lave only to rerord опе more protest 
and it is thi The book promises: to record 
the economic histery of Pengat of this period. 
But the author refrains from pointing out the 
financial effects of the measures nf cconomic 
reform. Is the revenue surplis at least in the 
tite of Cornwallis a true amt fair indication 
öf the prosperity of the people on whom: the 
inilustrial. blessing of seeurity from arhitrary 
exactions and freedom from local. warfare 
have been conferred|? No writer ought to be 
carri] away bv the delusion of statistics 
fegirding trade and commerce. Bengal during 
this: period was denwled of its native power, 
drained of its accumulations of indnstry and 
the limits of enterprise were broken, But what 
were the splints and crutehes that tlie successive 
Governor Generals have devised? The preat 
nütional error atid national wrong, namely the 
exclusion of Indians from substantial share in 
Government, kas not bien corrected by them. 
The principes of administrative ontlawry were 
first promulgate! by Warren Hastings, con- 
tinned bye Cormwallis of pursued systomuti- 
cally, till Pentinek’s time: The impolicy 
af fiscal exactions has not been  completelv 
checked till the: ycar r4q and the author is 
undonbtedly not concerned with the the efforts 
of Holt Mackenzie and: Sir © Trevelyan hut 
much credit should not be demanded for 


the unfruitfuül] attempts of reform by these 


Governor Generals. The fatal — defects. oi 1 


the otherwise good and beneficial reforms 
such as the judicial and administrative reforms 
of the writers are not allnded to. Strachey, 
Munro ami Col. Walker of Bombay. nes 
eut these defects in detail, The ‘ation. 
Gf Connwalis js quite insignificant when 





Compared with the attempts of Elphinstonc. 


Neither the enlargement of cities, nor the 
agricultura] improvements of this period have 
received any passing notice. The main feature 
of this period; ùe: the absence of adequate 
return of revenue back to the people to fructify 
trade and imdustiies, is nor sufficientiy com- 
mented upon. While other writers have erred 
in making capital out of the ''story of the 
weaver's thimb,' the salt and trading Company 
of Clive, the harrowing descriptions of abusus 
famines, of 1730 and 31788, the da b: 
Bengal and the evils of the farming system: of 
Warren Hastings, the present writer springs to 
the other side of the pendulum and lavishes 
wndcserving praise on the feeble and most 
futile attempts at economic reforms of these 
Governor Generals: ТЕ these measures diser 
any meed of praise, our indebtediess te 
Hiphinstone and Bentinck can hardly be 
described, for the author showers: his highest 
admiration in choicest language on nlmost 
insignificant mesures which can hardly find a 
place in a brief and compact history of this 
period. 

Ме. Sinha's contributions om the currency 








diffienlties of Bengal deserve careful] study. 


His estimate of the economic drain is logically 
irgued owt and his conclusions are. supp 

by authoritative facts and ficures. The author 
deserves great praise for his tintiring zeal, 
inbour and patience in garnering the. valid: facts 


of this period and his skill in drawing useful 
conclusion bas to be admired, 





HI. 


Money and the Sonn Market in India. Bv 
P. A. Wadia and G. N. Joshi (MacMillan and 
Co), pp. 440-1036, 

Currency and Prices in India. By C, N. 


Vakil and 5. K. Muranjan—P. $, King and Co. 
DI. 540-1937 








Monetary policy, exchange fluctuations, 
currency measures, and banking conditions 


эк 


"wo 
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{отт the topie of these volinnes. Messrs 
Wadia-and Joshi have-produced a bouk of the 
usual text-hagk type marked to a great extetit 
hy the genera) attractiveness of its literary 
garb. ‘Both the books mim at formulating п 
monetary poliey for India aod the fatter hook 
has the edvatitage of reviewing the Hilton. 
Young- Commission's recommendations: While 
tlie first-naged book pays. greater attention to 
the restatement of monetary theory including 
the recent contributions in this line rhe latter 
book levies greater emphasis on the historical 
sue std extraordinary good historical material 
is garnered! in it Broadly speaking the first 
hook aims at conscious control of currency 
bases on @ @old atmleri and recommends that 
the control of the monetary policy im India’ be 
exerted in the direction of a gentle rise in 
prices so a8 to promote #ће much needed indus- 
tinal development which is required to cure the 
nriemployment: arising out af "surplus popula- 
Hon living parasitically on land" ‘The authors 
of the second book practically endorse the re- 


commendations of the Hilton-Younge Commis: 
їп 


with certain modifications. The Gold- 
Пеон standard is approved as the only 
feasible menre at the present stare subject 
ie the provies that the gold reserve will he 
held in Tadia and that mld will be hronght 
aml ankd onte im India, The reorganisation nf 
the banking machinery with a Central Bank at 
the anes ià rewarded ae a desirable mieaanre. 
Meas Walii and Toshi have viven te ws 
а мим anil echoolinasterly handbook on the 
subject of monetary theory. ‘The conscious 
miinagemernt of Curronev. js conaiilored desirable 
and stability of prices thongh good for 
England is tot desirable, far the Indian condi- 
tions require a gentle rise in prices so s tö 
або industrial development. Tesidies this 
reason the authors consider that the: needed 
credit: apparatus required for controlling the 
Price-leve] does not exist in India: Next 
follows a vigorous criticism af the Govern- 
went mismanagement of the Indian, Currency 
system since 1595. They consider the Gold 
exchange standard as operated in India qnite 
unfit to suit our conditions, [ts inflationary 
tendency and the possibility of fts breakdown 
ire the two serions charges levied against it. 
The solution according to them Hes in an 
cffective gold standant, and goll coins like 
savercins ought to circulate in- the country. 
They also require that the credit avetum. should 


be improved and to facilitate «the economic 
progress Of Inilia, itidustrial banking is desir- 
able The ability of the Indian industrialist 
to withstand foreign competition can be sceired 
ошу if money or eredit can be secured as 
cheaply .as the Western Tudwstrialists do at 
present. The book is writierr in a scientific 
spirit :and is a valuable addition to the fast 
Wicreasing literature on this sübhjcet: 

Part One of the’ Currency gud Prices in 
India is devoted to @ litstorical exposition of 
the Indian Currency from :866 to rozo m x 
detailed account of the Mansfield Сет 
of 1866 pnd the reasons for the non-acceptanec 
of the popular recommendations, i.e, the 
adoption of gold standard with gold. clirrency, 
are сїў pointed out. Though the standart 
writ of value selected! in 280% and approved in 
1896 was gold a real gold standard was not 
adopted amd a. one-sided application of the 
Golbexchange standard has been made with 
the result that Indis was thrown on the Silver 
Standard during the rears of the late War. 

We find in Part Two a sttdv o£ the Indian 
nrice-leyel and some of the nrominent Index 
Numbers constructed in India. Tn spite of 
same omissions and dohatahle — conclasions 
which. tfiev have orrived at, their study of ihe 
Indian price-level sr?! individua] commodities 
strikes nut a new rath ond the anthore mvt 
he thanked for the trouhile involved in nrésent- 
me oa nronerlv. organised imeterial for a stude 
of the Tndian nnrce-levol — Reasons arc assimn- 
ed: for the non«anmearanec of cred and bnsi- 
rete cycles in India. The anestion of the rstío 
ts dissed next and how the poliev of nreinde- 
"rt the exchanee Tate amd controlling the 
internal purchasing power. of | the Currency 
te adinst itself to world nrices hy menns 
of relative. contraction of ctrrency has 
been pursied is related and jistle condemn- 
ol as tndesirable under Indian economic 
conditions: Thi ti¢cessitv of restoring the oli! 
rate (the unit of value—sav the authors), ts 
clearly pointed ont: Tt does involve some 
sacrifice though it is not so great as its: anta- 
fonists point out, for world prices are falling. 
England has restored the old rate in spite of: 
the necessary, sacrifices and the authors say 
that “‘such п sactifite is worth undergoing" 
hy tis, It is indeed a mystery to find that 
Sir Basil Blackett ignores this general brend of 
thought and misqnotes our anthor ss repudiat- 
ing the Minute of Dissent to the Yovng Com- 
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müission. The proposal of creating a Central 
Hank te act as the Currency Authority ds 
next discussed and approved asa wise measure. 
its. absolute freedom from political influences 
is recommended as a necessary step, The un- 
duc preference to the Imperial Bank—which 
would however be corrected by. the Joint Select 
Committee on the Reserve Bank—is justly 
criticised as undesirable and a concession ‘to 
vested interests — The presence of the foreign 
exchange banks and the precariously unstable 
footing of the Indian Joint Stock banks скин: 
plicate the question of credit control, The 


Banking and a Banking Publicity: 


necessity of comprehensive banking legislation 
modelled on the Federal Reserve System of the 
U, S-A- and the training of Indian vague in 








are Clearly brought forth. - 

The book is written in an eminently stenti- 
fie spirit and the authors haye throughout 
considered the general interests of the country 
as the stand-point on which the reco | 
tions of the Yomg Commission are to be dis 
cusæd. Hence they have succeeded in present- 
ing a highly useful volume to students, husi- 
nessmen, economists and legislators, 








THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA. 


Its AGE. 


Dharma, Avtha, Kawa, and Moksa form, 
according to the Hindu conception, the four: 
fold ends of tife here-and hereafter. Of these, 
Hindu literature js so much preccenpied with 
the first and the last, that boks directly con- 
cerned with the other two are very rare in. India. 
Among these latter, thé. Arthasastra of Kautilya 
takes a preeminent position. 1 

Prof. Jolly{z) calls it “An ancient Imperial 
Gareticer of India’ or “a manual of political 
economy and polity." Mr. V. A, Smith(3! 
спау ме observes thot the manners of the 
court, the constitution of the Government, the 
methods of mlministration, the principles af 
jaw, and the course of conduct under Maurya 
sovereigns for nearly a hundred years im the 
fourth and third centuries B.C, are known to 
us in the zoth century A.C. far more intimately 
than are the doings and institutions of any other 
Indian monarch until the days of Akbar, the 
emiemparaty Of Queen Elizabeth. “We are 
indebted for this extraordinary wealth of known- 
lige," lus savs& ''to tho treatise on statecraft 
composed] hv Chandragupta Maturya's able 





whic In hi& trielation of tie work. Introduction, 


Wan ‘ixford: Theory of India, p 


minister, the Brahmin variously known ss 
Vishnogopta, Kautilya (Kautalval or Cha- 
nükya," Whereas this 35 a clear acknowledz- 


ment of the importance of that remarkable 
work, it is also a dogmatic statement based on 
the ulmest universa] belief that it undonbtedly 
belongs to the age of the Mauryas. If it 
cotld, however, he established that the Arika: 
sosira, as we new have it, is a work of the 
Gupta nge, itstem] of the Maurya, then the 
chapters of earlv Indian History will have to 
be rearranged, though the work itself will not 
suffer cither in its significance ar in its interest. 

Dr. Shamassstri's Preface t6 the first cili- 
tion (1915) of the translation of the Avihasasira 
contains a deliberate defence af the work as 
n production of the Maurya age. Prof. 
Mukerjee’s learned Introductory Note to Dr. 
X. N. Law's “Ancient Hindu Polity’ is also 
a" earnest attempt to fix it in the same period 
The late Mm. Ganapati Sastri, as well, has 
taken the same attitude, in his preface to his 
unfortunately. incomplete edition of the Arika- 
3axlra.(3) Although the arguments adduced bv 
all these ore worthy. of most carefitl considera 
tion, the “other side of the medal" is no Jess 








(4) Travancore Serita. 





THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAUTILYA si 


worthy of the attention of Indian Historical 


students. 


The defence-of Dr. Shamuasastri bases itself 
chiefiy upon diret or indirect references to the 
Ariharasira in later works, though he is mot 
unmindful of ite interna] testimony. Of the 
numerous passages he has cited, suffice it for 
us te take note of only the most siguificant. 
The pivot of all his references seenis to be the 
following. passage from the Vishnupurana.{q) 
to which he has given the premier place: 

"(First) Mahapadma ; then his: sons, only 
nine in number, will be the lords of the earth 
tora hundred years. Those Nandos; Kaniilya, 
а Brahman, will slay, On their death the 
Майгудз will enjoy thè carth, Nauiilya him- 
self will install Chandragwfnüa on the throne. 
His sou will be Binidisara, and his son Asaki- 
vardhana’’, 

These were undeniable testimony if the sufi- 
cient antiquity and authenticity of the state- 
meut could be establishal. Rut on the face of 
it, the modern mind anfertunutely is too inere- 
dutous to hielieve im it literally as a prophweey. 
The prophet hore is undoubtedly wise after the 
event. And really how long after, is a matter 
of the greatest moment for us: Prof. Macdonell 
thinks: that the Vayupurana is probably the 
oldest umong the Puranas, and the date he 
assigns to it is only 330 A.D.(5}) Hence the 
antiquity of the Vishmrpurana is not sufficierit- 
iv great to establish. beyond. donhbt the alleged 
date of the A réharastra. 

All the other authorities, cited by Dr. 
Shamasastri, sre posterior to tie Vishnupurana, 
ani therefore not more helpful, The parallel- 
ms pointe] out between Kautilya and the 
later writers are Hke « double-edged sword that 
cuts both ways. But two more quotations, one 
from. Dandin and the other from. Kamandaka, 
are worthy of note in their wording, though 
not Їп their antiquity, "The former according 
ta faco -and the latter secording ta Jolly, 
beth lived in the 8th century A.D.(6) Dandin 
in his Dasakumata-charita,(7) observes, “Learn 
Hen the Science of Polity. Now this has 
ben, by the revered’ teacher Vishuugupta, 
abridged into six она slokas, in the 
inleresis of the Maurya (King) that when learti! 


f4) IV, 34: quoted in Th. Shia masastri's Preface. 
(4) Imp. Gas. of india, VrÀ, HH; p, 236 (rd. o8). 
(el Iriredtáction TM d rbhücaxira. Punjah Sanskrit 





Tod s 8; quoted by Dr: Shamosestri in his 
ref ace. 


and well observed, it ean produce the results 


expecta] from it" And Kamandaka in his- 


Aitisastral) hoas it. “To him al whose teiich- 
craft ihe nich mountam-iike Nandas fell root 
aud branch ; 
diplamacy...,... bestowed the arih on Chandra. 
guia, ...... ; who charted the nectar of the 
icieitee el polit from the ocean of political 
sciences, to him, the wise aud Brahman-like 
lV'ishnnugupla, wó nike salutation," 

These two pussames are important for their 
identification. of tlie author of the Science of 
Polity, Vishnugupta, with the uprooter of the 
Nandas and. the bestower of the earth on 
Chandraguptz. The easiest thing to do theres 
fore, scems to be to establish Kantilya's iden- 
tity with this Vishmngupta, and that of the 
Avthasasira with the "Science of Polity” Të- 
ferred to. Has not this identification beer 


mide in the Arthesaxira itat? The last 


verses(g) of the book run as follows: — 

“Tits sastra has been made by him, who, 
from intolerance (of misrule) quickle rescued 
the scriptures and the Science of weapons and 
earth RS Ed passed to the Nanda King. 
s T Pirol. 

“Having secn i dsccepmides in many wars 
om the part of the writers of commentaries ov 
the Sustras, VishwuguiMa himself hus tide 
(this) Sutra and commentary'', 

A point to be noted against the reliability 


of these two verses is the apparent superfluity: 
of especialle the last one. In no other place 


does: the name of Vishnugupta oceur in| any 
part of the work. 
of every one of the rgo chapters of the. strihá- 
sasira, inelwding this last, ascribes the work to 
kantilya, there seems to be absolutely no need 
to introduce another name. Tf the two names 
refer to the same individnal then Kantilya, or 


Kanialea as seme rend, mist be taken as P 
pen-name, or a nick-name or (hie name arising 


from the Gotra, of Vishnugupta., If the first, 
then this is a unique instance of an anther who 
makes ose of a nont-de-plume deliberately 


throughout lia book, and m w fit of eccentric 


vanity suddenly discloses his own identity at 


the end ! If on the other hand, Kautilva is 


only s nick-name, "pti is suspicious," as Dr, 


i tniraduction, vs, д—т, alo «quoted by ‘Tir. 
Siuitnaesantri. 

(01 look XY, CH. L, p. 497, 

liol Here follows the stanca which ts the formal 
Hereo-typed closing of each ane of the 150 € 
of the book, in which Kautilya claims to he ity author. 


who alone with the power of 


Whereas the formal closing’ 
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keith observes, “and it seems a curious name 
for him to bear in his own work." (Or, as 
Prof. Winternitz pertinently asks, "Is it likely 
that Chundragupta's mitister should have call- 
ed himself “Mr, Crooked" or. "Crookedness 
personified 2" It is not merely doubtful, but 
it would be dudicrous if it were true, ‘The last 
alternative, as well, does not seem to have beet 
more likely. If Kautilya waa Ше дота of 
Vishnugupta, it is natural to expect that the 
two should have occurred together everywhere 
eise in the book, or at least im tlie beginning 
às аі Ше етиў, (тт) 

Another objection acainst the reliability of 
the earlier of the two verses quoted is that the 
name of the Nandas, as that of Vishnugupta, 
is found in no other place in the book where 
it would be more reasonable to expect. For 
instance, in Bk. I, Ch. VI, Kautilya has cited 
üumerous examples of misrule,. If it i& true 
that he was himself responsible for the over- 
throw of the Nandos on nccount of their mis- 
rule, his omission of their name as a concrete 
instance js most strunge and inexplicable, On 
the other hand, the omission of the two 
stanzas referred. to, would go altogether un- 
detected, even without raising the least SIS. 
picim as to the possible identity of Visimu- 
Eupta and. Kautilya, so far as internal evidence 

Now, let Gs consider, as we called ir, "the 
other side of the medal", and see what evidence 
there is, both internal and external, to assign 
апу other date to the Agihasastra. Prot, Win- 
ternitz is of opinion that the socalled points 
of comparison that the "Maurya-Kautilysi 
advocutes' point out between Kautilva mud 
Megasthenes, are ''only in such things. as 
would aot change at «different periods of time, 
for instance, irrigation of canals, the choice 
of sites for fortresses, the methods af taming 
und training elephants, the custom of polygamy, 
the employment of spies and similar things. ''(121 
COR the other baud,” sayy he, “Meszatthenes 
differs. widely, from haulilya ін tee тох 
essential details.” It ia not however, necessary 
for us to follow him inch by inch. But let us 
examine this statement with referenee to a few 
crucial — examples Dr. — Shamasastri — has 
НЕШЕ aa EES 

[n) Moreorér, we know ù no ‘other insane 
wherein d mum seemed t0 Gght shy of making ihe 


cennecton between his папы апд койга quite- explicit, 
ae | 


here. | 
(t2). Vírswablarati, Oct, 1923, p; зба; 


written(13) ‘that “the civil and: constitutional 
laws m tlc work are strikingly similur to thos 
reconded by Megusthenes."" Dr. Otto Stein, on 
the other liand, in his dissertation on '"Megns- 
thenes and Kautilya,”’ lias “carefully compared 
the two original texts'* and shown, for instmice, 
that ““Alegusthenes(14) states unequivocally that 
there is no slavery in India, while both the 
Arthasasira and the Dharmasasira recognise 
different kinds of male and femmle- slaves." E 

Similarly, Megzsthenes says that the agri 
culturists never take part in war nor ii other 
public setvices, and that their land is never 
devastated in, war.(rs) Whereas, Kautilya 
mentions separate armies consisting of Hrah- 
mans, of Kshatrives, of Vaishyas and of Sidras, 
amougst whom were no doukt the agriculturists, 
And Kautilya leaves no dowlt that war, in 
ancient India, was as much a plague for the 
tillers of the soil, as it kk now in al] countries. 
Thus, in one passage the question is discussed, 
whether one's own anny or that of the enemy 14 
a greater torment for the people, and. Kautilya 
decided that the enemy's army is a plague for 
the whole country, as it oppresses by robbing, 
killing, burning, «destroying amd abducting: 
Kautilya also advises that before proceeding 
with n seige, the king muet begin to dimago 
the neighbouring country ly the destruction of 
its agricultural produce, its standing crops, its 
trade, thin causing the people jo run away (26) 

Jolly has pointed ont(rs). that Megasthenes 
has declared the Indiana to he urimedqualmted 
with writing, and that they had no written 
laws, Whereas, Kautilya mentions books; 
MSssparts, registration, rova] writs of command 
and. many legal tules (I, Ioh Dr Shama 
sastri himelf speaks of the “Durbodha’ variety 
»* Gudha Lckhya of Kmutilya, Їп his: learned 
paper read before the last Oriental: Conference 
held at Allahabad (18) "To such an extent Was 
writing developod daring the days of Kautilya. 

[f any more striking contrasts were needed, 
the absence of suits, pledgus, deposits, seals, 
or Wittless¢s Bong Indians, tole bey Megs 
thites( ro) could be placed against the institution 
of pledges, both movable and immovable, with 

(ar Preface, (Artiasnstei) p. xxil. 

uu lugent», j, 94, 17, 41. 

inai Toll., 33. | ll A 

Nd Winteruits ft Viinmghharas/, be x, 353. 

т Аяга, Гаі. Pe 14-35; па ge 
m. рей of IV Conferente held at Allahabad 

(19) Као, 27. 
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open amd sealed deposits familiar to Шш Л+Їһъ 
satire art the law. books (20) pg also the state- 
ment of the Greek writer that. Indians do tot 
put out moncy at usury, against thé high rate 
uf interest rising to cover 100 рег соп. а усаг, 
mentioned in the rihliasactra.i21] 

Thus, the contrasts. moted above: make it 
perfectly clear that the two opposing and 
mutualls. contradictory sets of conditions could 
not have co-existed. Hence, ti both Megas- 
thenes ond Eautilya have given: us correct 
pictüres of their own respective times, the 
twü could aot have been contemporaries — For 
the points on which they differ, as we have 
noted, sre noi matters of ofinion hut matters 
of Jacl. Bunt this leaves the questión as to the 
age of Kautilyy still undecided. Let us there- 
fore suurch for what clue we might find (m thus 
direction. 

Dr. Shamasastri considers the society of the 
Arthasastra to. be "pre-Budgdhist.(221 И we 
are 1o understand by this that the .rilosasira 
із distinctively, Bindw (Brahmanic) as. opposed 
to. Budhistic, then may we not conclude that 
it might equally well belong to an auge when 
the latter wns practically extinct and the 
former alive and vigorous? Dr. Fleet, in his 
Introductory Note to Shamusasti's work 


observes that the Avihesalra claims: to date 


from the peri]. 421-390 JC, and that “its 
urehnic шу is well in agreement with the 
chiim. But Dr. Kalidas Nag, on the contrary, 
refers to the great similarity of style between 
the. Ciiaruka-Samhita and the Kautilya-Artho- 
sustru’: amd Prof, Winternitz adds, “It is wot 
impossible that the two manuals were com- 
posed in the same period’ Charaka, accoril- 
mg to Pe. Ha гази! Sastri,(23) lived. at the 
court of Kanishka, and hence belongs te about 
the atid century ACD (24) But style alone 
cannot be a safe gnile Jor us, especially. when 
we find Hat two learned savauts assign tlie same 
work te two divergent periods libe tlie above. 
А saber course, therefore, to adopt is to sec 
wliat help the Arihasastra itsell gives. 

The very first verse of the first chapter of 
the first Book anakes it clear that the work is 

uw compendium of many other preceding books 
ou the same subject. The second chapter 





Го) atly, 1 Mel. 
(i). TIE, 1 
[31) i p. xvi. 


i23] REA Historical es rete M І, Р ке 
A 


[24] Ox Hist: r30 
no A. De ае 


mentione the school of Mauu as well as the 
avstem of Yora.(25) which justifies tho observa- 
tion af Winternitz thatthe drihasastra belongs 
to x time when there were special] schools for 
different branches of Knowledge ;(20) and differ- 
cut schools followed different) methods, Prof. 
joliyizzi refers to. Medhatithi, the -arliest 
comunentstor of Manu, and statet that he 
addnces. two passages from a work called 

Samunatsnirn “which may be traced to. the 
Жоанн " Jolly himself quotes several 
parallels from Manu ín illustration of the Avila 
dutta in. respect of Robbery, Lew of- Tation, 
Toundary Disputes, cte., ani] pointe out Iw iu 
«олие casts even the verses art (quite similur. (28) 


But siice Капха distinctiv acknowledges lite: 


indehtedness to Manu it becomes certmin that 
Manu must have been anterior ro him. foity 
also observes that compared with Мали, 
Rantilya’s polity: “is: in the same advanced 
tage of development as- his jurisprudence;'" 
though the general principles are rhe same.(29) 


Thus, ii Mans Hved during the early centuries: 
af the Christian era, Kautilya necessarily falls. 


into a later period. And, if the reference to 
Voga(so) is to the school of Patanjali. the 
eantemporary of Pushyamitra Sungs, then also 
the earlier date of the Arthasastra becomes ші 
impossibility, 

The ‘mention of Antvajas and the- hgüvy 


restrictions placed upon foreigners by Kautilya 
point to the later Hindi Society under the 


Guptas when Hinduisn was becoming more 
and more rigid smd exclusive, rather thau to 
“pre-Buddhist™ Society. Smith is surprised(31) 


that even auder Asok@, the greatest Buddhist. 
horned cattle “are not included in 
the list of animals the slaughter of which was 


monarch, 


forbidden: whereas. the Arthasastra (Hook I1; 
Chapter 26) contains the clanse; 

‘Cattle sich ay 5 cali, a bulh ot a milch 
cow, shall pot be slanghtered.' “The facts 
this noted, says he, “throw light on the 
óbscure problemi of the development of the 
passionate feeling in favour of the sanctity of 


the cow, which. is now the mest ‘com 
spicnods and tniversa] outward mark of 
Hindnism.'" “Are we not 


justified then in 





[24 напил, р р. 

foo) Viswelsiaratl, р. “ae (19231. 

{тг Ent. Ве p: 

(29) ibid. 
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(м) ВЕ: 1, Ch. i | qp. 6 (Shatmnaastei'"s Hib), 
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concluding that the Arthasasira’s extreme 
regard for the cow precludes. the possibility 
of its contemporancity with the early 
Mauryss? For, we know in ‘unmistakable 
termis the actual feeling with regard to the cow 
from Alexünder's time to Asoka's; hence 
шешш that of Chandrmgupta’s and 
Rautilya’s. “We have seen," writes Smith, (52) 
"that the government of Taxila had no seruple 
m. presenting Alexander with thonsands of 
cattle fatted for slaughter: That Taxilian 
seitiment probably explains Asoka's abstention 
from forbidding a practice which his oli 
subjects in the north-west would not readily 
abandon. ........... It is clear that the feeling (for 
the cow) was not fully developed in the days 
of either Alexander or Asoka.’ Suffice it for 
us to add that the Arthasastra imposed severe 
penalties for the slightest disregard of the cow, 
such as milking at old hours, leaving nothing 


13:2) Ux. Hist. pp; 103-3. 


for the call, neglecting to take care of the cow 
cte," Wiliereas in addition. to. the prohibition 
against slaughter of cows, cited bw. Smith, the 
Arthesasira lays down. that — | 


“He who slaughters or tortures them to 
death shall be fined so panas.’"(33) 

In the light of these observations we are 
naturally inclined to assign the Arihasasing of 
Kautilya toa much later date than that of 
Chandragupta Manrya. And, if it is true that 
the Rajput clans came into being owing to the 
intermingling af races resulting from the Indi- 
scythian atid Inilo-Bactriun impact,(34) the 
mention of the Haihayas in. Bk. r Ch. 6 of the 
Arilusasira, wilds strength to our conviction. 





E (33) Cli xxvi; on the Superintendent) of Blanghter 
пптей. 

‚ Ga) “Prohahly it is safe to affirm that all the anos 
distinguished ¢hitt-costes of Rajapttans от Rapastha 
^re descended mainly from fercigners, the “Ses 
of Tod." —Smith, Ox. Hist, p rya 
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CURRENT HINDI LITERATURE. 


Ву Ша С, Тоѕнт. 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
am] self-deception is thc. foremost law of tlie 
spint of nationalism, A nationalist deceives 
himself by believing thet everything that 
belongs to his nation is excellent. Even if he 
feels in the innermost depths of. his heart. that 
his-ratiom is inferior in many respects to a great 
шапу nutions of the world, he spares no pars 
in throwing dust into the eves of the people 
af other nations and tries his best to prove to 
them that his nation is far more superior ta 
theirs in matters of art, culture, philosophy and 
everything dlse For the modern cult of 
nationalism is beyond doubt the cnit of katrol. 
It has never been and will never be the cult of 
truth. This venomous cuit is purely a product 
of the West and our politica] leaders have now 
begun to confess that the dream of the “political 
salvation" of India can only be ‘materialized 





и Owing to this very spirit of nationalis ү (от, 
in this case, may we call it provincinlism which 
is the twin brother of nationalism?) the critics 
and writers of the Hindi literature have been 
deceiving themselves, for sometime past, by. 
believing that the present Hindi literature is 
1n no way inferior to any other Hterature of 
India, if not of the whole wor. According. 
to their belief it ia even greater, in some fespects 
nt least, than the moder Benguli literature. 
This self-deceptive, envions and snicidal belief 
's $0 strongly current throughont the Himli- 
speaking world that jf anvbadv, «hoeked at this 
crude and naive exaggeration, ventures to dij- 
Prove the fact, he is supposed tà hé a heretic, 
kafir, a traitor. tò the cause of his mother 
tongue. Oaths and abuses are hurled upon him 
from all sides and he js left terror-stricken like- 
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a man standing amilst a furious and ‘enraged 
mob, 

Now tet us look squarely in the face of the 
facts and try to judge the merits and demerits 
of the current Hindi literature without any 
prejudice of Hlbwill —Premashram is supposed 
te be the best work of fiction in our literature: 
The author of this novel has exercised such n 
great influence upon the Hindi-speaking world 
that he is supposed to be the master-movelist 
of our age. Now Jet us see what are the merits 
of this masterpiece of fiction that ted the public 
to speak highly of it in rapturous outhurst.. 
Cur leading literary critics that guide the publie 
in the matter of artistic tastes are unaniona ir 
their statement that one great cause that 
accounts for thc gréaluéss and popularity of 
this work of fiction. is that the trie spirit of 
nationalism pervades the whole work. To judge 
art gecording to this nurderous standard is to 
strangle the very spirit of truth Tt is to bring: 
down art to atch a low level ns is beyond com- 
prehension. "The ote and sole aim of art is to 
shed light &pon the cternal mystery of the 
human soo! by dealing with the personality af 
min, In the sphere of art the wtilitarian 
motive is to be totally rejected. In one of his 
lectures. delivered: in) América, Rabindranath 
Tamore-says,—''In everyday life when we are 
meatly moved lw our habits, we are economical 
in oir expression ; for thet or ас! -consclomms- 
ness is at its low level,—it has just volume 
enough to clide on fh accustomed grooves. But 
when our heart is filly: awnakenmel in love, or in 
other great emotions, our personality. is in its 
По fide. Then ít feels tlie longing to express 
itself for the very sake of expression. Then 
comes Art, and we forget the claims of 
necessity, the thrift of usefulness,— the. spires 
of our temples trv to kiss tlie stars and the notes 
of our musie to fathom the depths of the 
ineffabile." 

One “great problem” which the anthor of 
Premashram had attempted. to ealve when he 
began to write the book, was quite an ephe- 
meral onè. It was the problem. of council- 


entry, The hook was published before the 


Swarajists sought to enter ihe councils. Now 
that the problem thas been solved somehow of 
other, in one sense the tility of this work of 
fiction has been lost. But a few more problems 
have been tackled in this “masterpiece,” the 
most important being the problem of Zemindar. 
The author has shown how the Zamindars uf 


our country oppress their miserable tenants and 
he faa tried to draw the sympathy of the public 
towards the poor Victims. He has doubtless 
succeeded in his attempt. But what we «ant 
to say is that from the artistic standpoint this 
“masterpiece” of a nivel ts an utter failure. | 
All the great artists of the world have always 
trial to solve the problemas of humaniiy in their 
works ‘They have written for all countries and 
for all ages. They have condemned all those 
writers who Hive tried to “nationalise’ their 
хо Ен. Romain Rolland, the great French 
writer, says in his Theatre du Peupr. “Tf we 
world create strong souls, Jet us nourish them 
with the strength of the whole world—for the 


nation alone js: not enough.” Schiller, the- 


great German dramatist, used tn say, "I write 
as a citizen of the world. Early in my fife 1 
exchanged my fatherland 
(Goethe, the great cosmopolitan poet, said almost 
a hundred years ago, “National literature means 
very little to-day: world-literature is at hand 
end each one must labour to make it an accom- 
plished fact." He alse said somewhere, “Tt is 
evident, and has been for à long time; that tbe 
vréatest genitises of all nations have kent all of 
humanity before their eyes: Vou wili invari- 
ahjy perceive this meneral idea standing ont 
above national ideas and the peculiarities ‘of the 
writer... The most beantinl works are these 
that belong to all mankind " "Pis he said at 
a time when speaking anything against national 
belief was supposed to be a blasphemy almost 
to the point of a crime. | 

— Chir crities and men of letters do nop want 
io see the truth amd they have closed their eyes 
to light. Popularity, and not truth, is their 
sole éritetinn, We -wotld have Tet the fools 
romain undisturbed in their paradise. But they 
have corrupted and vitiated the taste of the 
public and have rendered their zesthetic sétisc 
and faculty of aporeciating art anite hiunt. Tt 
is quite.a deplorable state of thie to doubt, 
The critics of the Hindi world of letters have 
led the public to believe that the works of 
‘Tagore, the enlightened and peiceful post of 
Love amd Tov, and of Gorki ''the master of 
Sorrow and Pathos’ are nothing but means of 
palitieal, social or some other kind of proto- 
panda. One wonders what these most vener- 


able writers wotild think if they were informed. 


of this murderous charge brought against them. 


"Бошай Roll m "Ees Procsricars 


for humanity," 
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The public hos: heen swayed away by the false | 
criticisms of these critics and takes: every word 
spoken hy them to be true, 

Mr. Fremehand, the author of. Premashran:, 
has lutely written another big novel entitled 
Rangabhowmd or “The Stage." According | to 
Shakespeare the whole wozld is a. stage in which 
scenes of love, fear, hope, pity and other tender 
emotions of man pre scen day and might- Hut 
in thts national "Stage" of our respectable 
writer herrible scenes of political and social 
triflitis, petty, wourensical “national” setiti 
ments have been displayed, Only the bright 
illumination of its enthinsisstic style hes dazzle 
the eves of the public 

The short stories written by Mr- Premchand 
are counted among thi est stories in the Indian 
literature, if mot in the literature of the whole 
world. I hive rerl not more than two volumes 
if his shórt stories, This [ mist confess, Dut 
the stories conttined (in these valimies ore 
counted smicng the best he las written. In one 
of these stories he hes endeavoured to show. that 
the bonfire of foreign. clothes ds unobjectionable 
on both ctiical and political grounds. In 
another he hes shown that it is-very dangerous 
to be ensttared by the lures and wiles of a harlot 
or g woman of Ipoze character. In yet another 
he has tried to prove that. God punishes those 
men who roh ether people o£ their money or 
property by treacherous means. The ethics, of 
Ато) al) the steries is se very narrmw-spirited 
that. i£ entr emlv be utilized in a hand-to-mouth 
moral existence. Atl despite all this the author 
of these stories is &enpposed, without the least 
seruple, t6 be the worthiest rival of Dr "Гассе 
in the art of story-woitine! A certain publisher 
“of Mr. Premchand actuatiy published this false 
statement їп the preface to one of his books that 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Chotterji, the great artist of 
Bengal, thought that the stories of Mr. Prem 
chamd were in. no way itferior te these of Dr. 
Tagore.. Our literary men were, of coires, 
теу Пайет! hy this statement and it was 
made mich of in the Hindi periedicals. — When, 
however, it was brought to the notice of Mr. 
Chatterji he: centradicted i vehemently and 
became il] at ease. Such i the condition af the 
current Hindi literature, The young writers 
aire great admirers ипй stanuch devotees of Mr. 
Premchand All of them follow in his foot- 
steps, If oné manages, samchow or other, to 
ket ont of that way, he is swayed away by the 
dilettantiam of the medieval att. 
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As with fiction, so i$ the case with poetry 
and drama. The poéts are guided by some 
trifling апа petty conventions and nobly 
ventures: bo transcend the lites of converitioga- 
lism: — Privafravasa, written. by Mr... Avodliyn 
Sigh Upadhyaya, isanpposed to be the. greatest 
poem in the Hindu literature of tho present 
day. Some set phrases, hackneved similes 
ati metaphors and conventional expressions 
borrowed from some old Sanskrit hooks. of 
verse are heaped up in this poem. Nothing 
vital, original and substantin| can be found in 
it. Bharat Hharii, another “great poetical 
work” of another “great poet’ is nothing but 
a mere narration. of. historica] facts. In it the 


author has described the past glory of India in 


a chronological order aud has deplored in a 
melodramatic way her present doynfall. The 
poems of voune poets that appar occasionally 
in monthiv rmaparines und weekly papers ure 
cither national and “patriotic im spirit or 
full of dilettantism. "Phe "patriotic spirit" 
plays a large part in the dmmi also. This 
dramatic works of our literature are supposed 
t rival the best works of the inte: Mr. D. L. 
Roy by our critics though moat of them-are not 
even. fit for reading owing to the narrowness 
of their viewpoints The comedies of Mr: 
(. P. Srivastava are supposed to he worthy of 
Moliere himself though almost all of them are. 
nonsensical and full of bud. taste. | 

There ure many small circles in the Hindi 
literary market o[ the day atl cach dircle has 
its owi foolish conventions in matters of. art.. 
There: was na timo in Russi) when there am 
cüitor of a certain magazii refused to publish: 
the remaining one-third part of Tolstoy's 
areatest work of art, Auna Karenina, after 
having published two-thirds of it inu serial 
parts. Tihe- ream. of this sudden surprisimr 
refusal was that the cilitor disagreed in that 
part with the author “on the Serbia question* 
that was being discissed in the political circles. 
of Russia at that time. Tolstoi, who was struck 
With atmazeniictit by the mensure token bv the 
editor, published the remaining af his masier- 
piece inca separate pamphlet. Sach exactly je: 
the caso with the- Hingi literary market of this 
day. There nlsa, thé cilitor ùf n certain 
magazine wil not publish your article, no 
matter however excellently it is written, if he 
differs from you on that accursed "Serbian 
question". Darkness гора there supreme. 
No hotly wants to sexe the light und every ' 
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liturary man desires to live in a fool's paradise. 


Every writer is fettered with the chains of 


petty conventions and every writer is actuated 
bv the sole motive of money-making and 
popularity. The Hindi’ world of letters is 
stifling under the presente of a despotism uf 
the most furious type. Such a feruciots trp 
of Tsarism never before prevailed anywhere in 
the realm of literature, excepting, of course, 
Russia, where literary and political tsartsm. pre- 
dominated side by side in the aucien regime. 
The voke of truth is being mercilessly smother- 
ed. Nothing short of a great revolution will 
bring down this tsarísm to its senses: АЙ шеп 
of genius are centrifugal in temperament. 
They shatter the walls of petty conventions of 
their nations to pieces and transcend the cott- 
ventional. ideas without caring about the 
furious howlings of the mobs. Such a real 
genius—a Napoleon is wanted who. will revoln- 
tionize the whole of the Hindi world of letters, 
from one extremity te the other. We are ac 
quainted with four great literary revolutionisis 
of our age. These are: Goethe, Tolstoy. 


Romain Rolland and Tagore "These great 
revolutionaries have  coambated falsehood 
throughout their lives and they were victorious 
i the doug remi. Lei them love of truth they 
never cured abont other peoples’ орой 
They never senght popularity ; they. always 
sought truth. Tu the preface. to his world. 
famous revolutionary writing, Au-dessu: de fa 
Melee, Romain Rolland writes, "Ma tache est 
de dire ce que je crois juste et humain, Que cela. 
plaise ou «qne cela irite, cela me mie regard | 
plus," ‘That is: ‘my task is to say what L 
believe to be just und humane. Whom it 
pleases and whom it grieves, I have nothing to 
do with that," Ves, we want such. an intrepid: 
шап im our midst. We wanta Romain Rolland 
ora Jeaw-Chrisiophe, We aro in. doubt whether: 
ihe spirit of Jean-Christophe will ever be. 
поце in our hearts and the present tsarisit 
will evet be overthrown, Yet let us hope for 
the best.* 








Сотни dealing with the Нет side of the 
cáse üro mvitei-—Edilor Hi R: 





OF NECESSITY, 


By C. L. R. SasrRE 


Necessity, it lias been said, is the mother 
of invention. Tris, we fear, not always so: it 
is not a condition precedent, as jurists would 
say. There маз по necessity, as far as we 
know, for the invention of the first law of 
gravitation. If Newton's mind had oot been 
wool-gathering under the apple-tree, the falling 
of the apple would not, we Imagine, have 
disturbed his equininnty to any appreciable 
extent. As it was, the apple fell at the right 
moment, and o train of reasoning was set in 
motion in Newton's brain. It was question, 
not of necessity, but of the coincidence ої 
circumstances, Newton, surely, had seen 
apples fall many a time before; and, when he 
wasa boy, hè must have made many of them 
fall by the simple process of throwing stones 
at them. Tt no more suggested a new world 


of thought to Шш Шеп, than the bursting af 
the lid of a tea-kettle suggested the invention 
af the steam-engine (o many a man before 
George Stephensin, 

No; the point is not that of necessity : it ds 
that of the impertanee of the moment. There 
is time for every thing. Fate's clock шпа 
strike: then, and then only, can anything come 
tu fewition. 1t is not that men's minds were 
lax before andare extraordinarily keen nw ; 
man has changed very little, essentially, during 
all the uncountable years of his existence in 
this world. Nobody would say, for instance, 
that a man of tecay is mone full of brains than 
Shakespeare amd Milton, because he knows anly 
too well many things of which Shakespeare and 
Milton were mtterliy iimorant. It is ail а 
question of circumstances smme muy give it 
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the name of necessity, that is all; Of course, 
some things were invented ont of necessity : 
"tanks,'" for example. But even here we mist 
go right back in time and place amd not content 
ourselves with the first ready-made answer that 
strikes our tiimis, In these days words have 
lost their meanings, They are not “apparell'd 
iu celestial hght": we we them much too 
indiseriminatelv. Tf we think deeply, we stall 


find that necessity is not the mother of 
invention, mor, for that matter, of anvthing 
else. Thunder ond lightning there have been 


ever sitce the werld began; bit it is only 
recently that we liave seen the: invention of 
Hghtning-conductors to houses. We: suppose 
there was necessity for them just as much now 
as When the first house was built. No one has 
invented anything by simply taking it mto his 
head to invent that thing: be invented it while 
conducting experiments m other directions, 
The question is not one of taking thought. As 
Wordsworth pertinently saks: 


"Think vou, “mld all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we mist still be seeking?" 


Most of the biggest inventions simply came to 
huppen. They were in the naturé of “‘fair, 
unsogght discoveries hy the wav," We might 
almost sav that they dropped out of the clear 
sky , why, if history is to be believed, Colimbtis 
discovered America by actually setting ont to 
discover India! 

Thore is; no doubt, a fine flavour about the 
word wecessily : "tliere is magic in. the web of 
it" It acts Hke a charm. You have only to 
mention it, and a deep calm at once settles on 
the troubled watera of society. 


"Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment, hoodwink' d." 


The truth of the matter is that we have become 
experts al deceiving ourselves; wo ate like the 
man in Scott's. Woodstock, who Had ""attnined 
the pitch of believing hinmself above ordi. 
nances."" [f a thing Stites our minds, forth- 
with it must be done; and there is always, of 
course, the excuse of necessity, Indeed, it 
comes to hand most readily: like Merentio's 
wound, '''tis enough, 'twil serve," — 

Now, what is as necessity? "That, surely, 
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without which it ts, for the time being at any 
rate, impossible to get on. An unibrella is à 
necessity when vou go ont in the rain. — In this 
primary sense, doubtless, necessity hay a‘ value, 
though, even here, it is posible to argue that 
it could be dene without But, generalis, ihi 
word is used in a mitch larger and freer sense; 
its meaning is extended very, very far. Now-a- 
days, to be a graduate is & necessity; to drink 
cofee (first thing in the morning) is a 
necessity; bluffing is a very great necessity; 
turning a blind eve to the things that vou do 
not want to ste is a compelling necessity; and, 
in short everything 1s a necessity that you or I 
want to do, or have done. Necessity is that on 
which you have stamped your approval: it is- 
that which goes with the mark of your patti- 
cular mint. The word would not loom sò large 
Wi the public eve were it not for the prevaletice 
of a peculiar kind of morality. There i$ à 
morality that pertains to convention. It has a 
higher order of merit than the original brand. 
It is not enough if a thing is good: it must be 
good in the eyes of the world. The world is 
the grand referendütu; not God, not Nature, 
not vour owu conscience. By the werdiet of 
the world shal] vou stand or fall. But though 
convention rules the world and is the merest. 
gloss upon morality, ít cannot get on for a 
single day, unless it borrows the alphabet of the 
real thing; and, therein; though in an indirect 
way, it pays homage to its original parent. 
You cannot do the slightest thing without 
showing sufficient cause. You must go linli- 
мну to meet the wishes of the world and to 
justify your conduct. Tt is not, however, 5o. 
terrible as it looks; throw out a feeler or two, 
enough to see whether it works. Provide mi 
excuse and the world will be satisfied with that 
excuse: too much is not demanded of yon, and 
you do not demand too much of the world. 
Tt is, at the worst, only à kind of formality = 
that ond nothing more! " "usan 
We have all, of course heard of sich a 
tiing as "biological necessity", Wars, it hns 
been said, are a biological necessity: they are 
апе of Nature's ways of putting down the 
superfinous population of the world. That 
there is often some superfluous population may, 
if mily for urgumeni's sake, he admitted: 
though the world, we think, is wide enough 
and large enough for even a more superfiuous 
population. A poor man (hat has a dozen 
children dees not (ott of biological necessity) 
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Jo away with some of them, jast to make roout 
lur the others: No doubt, if he killed some of 
them, the others would have mare room. But, 
generally, this beautiful idea does mot strike 
him, even as am idea. And then, granting that 
an overgrown population must be annihilated, 
Nature, we fancy, has other and better ways 
of annihilating it than by the agency of wars, 
and Nature often utilizes these ways. Within 
her own beso Nature has sufficient machinery 
of destruction: fire and flood, by themselves, 
are quite enough. It ja men that make wärs; 
not Nature. Biology believes im the doctrine 
of the “survival of thè Attest". It must be n 
curious kind of biological necessity, indeed, 
that slaughters thousands and millions of the 
teat youth of a country, leaving only few 
old men and children! 

The things of utter necessity are very few 
indeed; they can almost be counted an one's 


fingers. Some people have mistaken the 
promptings of the. mind, inspiration, for 


necessity, In this sense vou could say that 
Luther started his Protestant campaign out of 
necessity. ; that Einstein propounded his 
Theory of Relativity eut of necessity; that 
General Dyer bombed Jallianwala Bagh out of 
necessity. All this, however, в merely evading 


the question; it is only going “about it and, 
about.” 

Let us face the blunt truth. We do things 
bocaue we like them: we do not do them from 
wy oppressive sense of necessity. We do them 
first and theorize ufterwards; in fact, our 
theories fit our actione md: not oir action= 
our theories. Of course, we have our carefully 
constructed systems. But we forget that it ts 
we who have evolved the systems, got the 
systems us. It is we who have created what 
we call our necessities ; there is thus no bind- 
ing factor about them; we may break through 
their frame at our will. They have no fixity : 
they change with the times and with the per- 
ams. What is. a necessity to you may not be 
A necessity Lo me; and even in recard to the 
asume individual, what was a necessity once may 
no louger be a necessity now. A necessity is 
but a creature. of the brain; and there is 
nothing permanent ubout the workings of the 
train, Tt follows that the whole thing i 
enveloped in a thick layer of mystery. He that 
sets about to explain it is in the same predica- 
ment as DBaridolph : '* Aecammodated' ; that is, 
when a man is, 25 they say, accommodated; or 
when a man is, heing, wherehy ‘a may he 
thought to be accommodated", 
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By '' A SrvpexT or. PEACE." 


It is sometimes sail thar the greatest war 
in the history of mankind has been fought, no 
more to he repeated again. ‘To the credulous 
masses it brings a sigh of relief. They stagger 
to think of the terrible experiences of the Inst 
war. Apparently the world ts. at peace and 
great progress is apparently being made with the 
reconstruction of Europe. But those who are 
familiar with the ways of the old Lady 
‘Secret-diplomacy’ cannot help feeling that it 
goes on with ever-increasing severity on the 
economic plane. The so-called peace was 
forced on humanity gasping for breath. | 

The problems of war and peace are supposed 


to be based on economic forces. Properly con- 
sidered, they are at best moral. Unless right- 
ly understood and properly tackled, the ifft- 
sion will certainly be over before long. 


No Tore Fear. 


Warnings are seldom heeded. And most 
reasoned statements are sometimes ‘brushed 
aside as idle. Nay, some people are too dense 
or prejudiced to recognised the truth. How 
ever the fact remains that tho probability of 
war is A real one. 


Major-General, Henry T. Allen, Com- 
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wander, Amencen — Porces in 


writes : 

“Nothing is more remarkable than the fact 
that there may yet be found people, 
credited with intelligence who claim to 
believe that the days of war are past." 

—My Rhineland Journal, 


Rhincland, 


Let it ote the tarch of events, hear the 
footsteps of time and be prepared for the imevi- 
table. Any misfortitie is bad; the ome sudden- 
|» hurled upon à s2t of people is worse: but the 
one coming like a holt from the bine upon s 
whole nation or the work! is the worst. A 
timely waring needs to be sounded, let. those 
heed who will. 


WAR PREPARATIONS. 


Upen or secret preparations are being made 
everywhere. Mr. Sisley Huddleston, formerly 
Correspondent of the Timòr, London, ішу 
writes i 

“The sensible: countries of the world— 
irom military point of view—are keep: 
ing up-to-date with the military dove. 
lopments mud thew are taking 4nch 
measures, as will enable them, at 
a moment's notice, to transform ordi: 
nare factories into munitions factories 
which can turu cut lurge quantities of 
guns nnd munition quickly," Wre 
Republic, New. York, rg*4, Jule 45, po sea), 

France wet mad on the Allies victory and 
began te cherish the wildest plins, She ocen- 
pied. Ruhr which meins more danger than 
security for France. Mr, Sisley Huddleston, 
observes — 

"For 3s ппу military man would agree, at 
апу given moment Germany could 
sweep aside the armies of occupation 
if she were jirepated to accept the соп; 
sequences, In the event of war the 
Rohr would be a trap: its occupation 
would serve to usefii] piirpaac '' (Nee 
Republiz, New: York, 1925, Joly iA, p xw). 


France 15 winking ¢liborate military pre- 
parations and drilling millions of negroes in the 
desert of Africa: She is «id tà [мден the 
lurgcát amd most effective Air Force in the 
world. Hon. Willinm E. Berah. speaking їп 
Wniter| States Senate anid > “France is today the 
preatest military power im the world, T think 


proceeding: almost unchecked. Major General 


the strongest military power at this time that 
lins ever existe! in Enrope—a nation. witli an 
army of 770,000 mem. From a military point 
ol view, Franee is to-day dominant iu. Europe" 
Limerican. Monthly, New York, toi, April, 
Poazh | 


The Allies Control Commission tried their 
best to disarm Germany but she i too old and 
experienced a bird ta be héfooled, She niet it 
with -a counter control system practically 
unHifying the efforts of the Allies, Of this 
svstem. Major General T. H. Morgan writes 
thus: “To describe the system, its evasions, 
concealinente, suppression of documents, "fake 


returns," would take too long here'* (Quarterly 
Review 1924, Oct, b. 443), | 

That Germany is making’ secret preparations 
for war is plain enough. Contealed arms have 
been found from time to time, Major General 
J- H. Morgan, writes: “There were, if I re 
collect rightly, some 150. cases of discoveries br 
the Commission of large stocks of concealed 


arms, in nearly every: case obviously concealed 


with the connivance of the German authorities 
themselves: and often in forts and barracks.” 
(Quarlerly Review ro24, Ore, b. аут) 

Not only that Germany ts strengthening her 
resources by equipping her neighhours anit 
probable allies of the future, Arms traffic ii 


J, H. Morgan writes: 'As for Arma traffic— 
Le, import and export of arms, which is for- 
bidden by the ‘Treaty—all our attempts to deal 
with it were quite hopeless (Quarterly. 
Review 1924, Oct., p. 348). \ 
Complete disarmament of Germany {в сап 
impossible dream of the Allies Her strength 
lies-in her scientific superiority. According to 





Major General T. H. Morgan “A country like 
Germany will always have advantage us а 
potentia] belligerent in its. chemical and 


engineering industry?! (Quariesly Review toži. 
OrcL, f. #55). Nay "she i according to the 
same anthority (General Grove), far aliead of ts 
(England) in the science of design (Quarterly 
Review Oe. 1324, b. £59]. | i B 
Profiting by the lessons af the last war, 
Germany has wholly reorganised Her war 
ано, -According to Major General J. 
Morgan : “the whole of the 'key* industries óf 
"ar Cosktar products, Sulphuric Acid, Nitric 
Acid, Aluminium and all the rest have heen 
Fenrganísed, subsidised ang controlled to this 
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cmd.” (Quarterly Review Ochi, mag, f. 443). 


Not only that new factories have been built. 


outside the EKhineland. According to Major 
General J.-H, Morgan; ‘‘they (Germans) have 
leen. bitsy sihe the war in buildmg vast 
factories, stibsidised by State Íunds, im the 
East of Germany for the production of synthe- 
tic ammonia, the ‘key t6 — explosive 
mantfactures. We had good reason to believe 
in the existence of a similar design to make 
"pandan, ear Berlin, the seat of future gun 
manufacture, in order that it might not be 
exposed,  Hke  Krupps', to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Armies of Occupation". 
(Quarterly Review Ос, тога, p. 4521). 

Further, every factory of mote has been so 
organised as to be immediately adaptable to 
war needs. Nay "even her rollmg stock for 
ordinary commercial trafic has been altered to 
a new type capable of immediate conversion. to 
troop trains". (Major General J. H. Morgan: 
Quarterly Review Oci., rozy, f. 440. The 
tupacity of Germany to stand on a war footing 
within a short time is altiost surprising. — Major 
General J. H. Moman writes: “Tho estimate 
l have giver as to the amazingly short period 
in whieh she cond attain her maximum war 
production of guns and munitions would be 
even shorter than in the case of toxic pases 
"atl explosives, three months would he 
sufficient, Every chemical factory (aml we 
found some 15,000 of them, of which 500 were 
importanti was o ‘potential arsenal’ and could 
be reconverted from the commercial manufac- 
ture of organic producta tò the war manufac- 
ture of toxic gases ‘in six weeks’, As for 
military aeroplanes—there can be little doubt 
that Germany could also, ms im the case of 
&nns and munitions, achieve her maxinrm war 
production, within a vear (based on the 
estimate of General, Grove). (Quarterly Review 
to24, Oct, b. 449]. 

All these weapons of war are being "supple- 
mented by snch discoveries in physics and 
chemistry as muy give them a new and inere- 
The potency? 





Germany jä to-day better prepared for the 
mobilisation of the Army, because of having 
one Army, one General staf, one War Ministry 
instead of the four independent or semi- 
independent ones im rg14. Everything consider- 
ed, one may agree with Major General J. H: 
Morgan, when he writes: “Paradoxical though 
it sounds, Germany is-in many respects far 
better prepared, industrially speaking, for a 
greater war than she was in t924"' (Quarterly 
Кё Oci, 1024, fi. 445). 

United States, Great Britain, Japan and 
others are doing their best to maintain their 
eee atid preparing themselves for any future 
clash 

When will the next war take place? Ac 
cording to Major General Henry T. Allen: 
"A very important French General, obsessed 
with an tilea, states that tinles man is 
fitrther crippled hy dismemberment and by the 
seizure of her coal deposits i m the Ruhr, she will 
паке a campaign against France within five 
venrs'"" (American monthly 1024, July, f. 140). 
But thete are more threatening forecasts. Mr, 
Sistey Huddleston writes ;—'Og whether Frauce 
amd England, besides Germany, йге prepared 
for this facceptabie) revision (of the Versciles 
Treaty) within the next year or so, depenil the 
pessihilities of peace and war." (New Re 
public, New York, ro24, July 16, b; zog). I 
believe that unless there is a real and radical 
change of international military policies, the 
next war will be certainly within sight by 1930, 


CONCLUSION, 


Perpetnal peace i$ umnatural ànd impossible. 
Permanent peace, so far as it is humanly 
possible, is practicable if rightly worked for. 
To this end, a World Peace Society should be 


organised bringing together all institutions 
working for peace the world over. A World 


Peace Congress may he organised, Both 
should he worked ont by prominent public 
Workers, and not be influenced by military 
Classes and war-lords. 


me o ————— RR: 
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'THE OTHER SIDE OF THE NX 


Mr, Thompson has written an amazing 
book, which has, as he says, been long suppress- 
ed; for ‘it sets out matters that no Indian 
could, or perhaps should set out, It deals 
with some of the darkest chapters of what has 
hitherto been called the Mutiny—an episode of 
Indian history which no Indian is oble to read 





without burning shame and inexpressible 
depression, In fact the history of Indin ceases 


to claim or hold the attention of Indian 
students, ss soon a5 it enters upon the advent 
of the East India Company and its subsequent 
achievements. The reason is. obvious; for 
even the Indians in their subi-conscionsness are 
not devoid of some of the qualities of a self- 
respecting imanhoodl. Mr, Thompson has some 
very ünpleasant facts abont his own country- 
men to relate and prestimably for that very 
reason he is apologetic and has to trust to the 
"Ámagnanimity' of his own people with the hope 
that his presentation will *change the attitude 
nf every Englishman, who reads it to the end.' 
But what passes our understanding is the 
occasion Which Mr, Thompson has. found to 
abuse the poor Indians. ‘It would be difficult 
to Не] the miserable being whom or 
Western system of edücation, manipulated by 
incompetent and often grossly dishonest 
Indians, has evolved. Every Englishman, who 
has been їп any position of responsibility in 
India, knows how often he has had 10 interfere 
to save Indians from their own kin, The 
measures of self-government granted from time 
to time, municipal and parliamentarw, lave 
frequently been worked listlessly or—I am 
afraid it is impossible to avoid repetition of 
the waord—ilishonestly, The world's literature 
of abuse might be ransacked, and: still the 
crown for titter irrelevance and reckless un 
fairness allowed to rest with the Indian 
extremist press, ......Nor is-it (in my judgment! 
possible to exaggerate the services. which 
Brituin has rendered to India or the greatness 
of the individual contribution of many of her 
eons and daughters.’ "These things will be 
seen and acknowledged опе day, and no honest 
and competent mind will judge our rule hart 
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ly when its day has passed."" Was it necessary 
that in what purports to be "The Other Side of 
the Medal’ the poor vilified Indian should be 
abused once again? The attitude of Mr. 
Thompson is difficult to understand, He has 
only presented the facts which he has gleaned 
from, writers of unimpeachable authority—his 
own countrymen, and yet he has to ask the 
question in doing so: ‘Can we not show the 
каше Magnanimity towards India.” “Indians 
are not historians and they rarely show апу 
critical ability, so they are not likely to dis- 
place our accounts of our connection with 
India, They ore not able to arrange their 
knowledge so as to gain the first essential 
towards a favourable judgment, a hearing." 
Therefore the coming generations of Indians. 
will have to trust to British ‘magnanimity’ to 
learn the barest truth about the history of their 
country under Pax Britannica, i 

We luve read the book with bended head, 
wondering sometimes whether India hus been 
expiating for all the accumulated sins of 
centuries or whether human nature їп this: 
conntryv [в по subject. to norma] rules of 
rational behaviour, Tt is very difficult to say 
what purpose the book is likely to service. It 
is Hot likely to change the mentality ol the 
English towards the Indians nor is it likely to 
instil a feeling of relief ór of righteousness fii. 
the minds of Tüdians, Tt would perhaps have 
been best sa Romesh Chandra Dutt suggested 
long ago that ‘those incidents could be ex- 
Punged altogether from history, at feast ns. 
recorded іп the school béoks meant. for boys,’ 
It is a mistake to think that self-respect could 
be iir crushed out by any system of 
perverted education or. be anv teachios 
erronéons history, T ES 

Going through Mr. Thompsan’s. book the 
thought uppermost ih our mind wae that the. 
ilavs nf cruelty—of enlish cruelty, are not 
past with the advent of European civilization 
іп Asia, The achievements of the British 
army recorded in the pages of Mr. Thompson on's 
book are reminiscent of some of the darkest 
dees perpetrated by the hordes of Chingez. 
Khan, Taimwr or Nadir Shah, he. most 
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effective as well as the miost Spectacular punish- 
ment that was tried during the days of the 
Mutiny was by blowing the mutineers from 
guns, A day after some executions at Peshawar 
Lt. Roberts, later. Lord Roberts e Kundhar, 
writes cheerfully to his sister that ‘the death 


that seems to have the most effect ts being 


blown from a gun. It is rather a tronible 


sight, but im these times we can uot be parti- 


cular,^ The purpose was "to show tiese 
rascally Mussalmans that with God's hip 
Englishmen will be master of India," “Listen 


to the description of a clergyman's widow :— 


‘Many prisoners were hanged after the 
hattle, and as it was discovered they did not 
care for hanging, four were tried and sentenced 
to be blown from guis; accordingly one day 
we were startled by hearing a gun go off, with 
an indescribably horrid miffed sound. .......-- 
An officer told us it was a most sickening 
вЫ... Оне ри was overcharged, and 
the poor wretch was literally bown into 
atoms, the lookerson being covered with 
blood] and fragments of flesh: the head of one 
poor wretch fell upon a bystander and hurt 
him." 

General. Nicalson—a "hero god of our boy- 
hood’s dream’ as Mr. Thompson calls him wrote 
us follows - 

"Let us propose a Hill for the flaying alive, 
impalement, or burning of the murderers of the 
women and ehiidren nt, Defhi, The idea of 
simply hanging the perpetrators of stich 
atrocitics js maddening." 

Mowbray ‘Thompson “witnessed the 
spectacle of these wretched Mohammadans at 
the last gast, Hed to the ground, stripped of 
their clothing, and. deeply branded over every 
part of their bodies from head to foot with 
red-hot coppers, With his own band hie put 
an end to their agony by blowing out their 
brains." All the imaginable tortures of bye- 
gone ages appear to have been practised. A 
wounded prisoner was burnt alive over 2 alow- 
fire (page 47). 

“All these kinds of vindictive, wuchristian, 
Indian torture, such as sewing Мората 
in pig-skins, smearing them with pork-fat 
before execution, and burning their bodies, and 
forcing Hindoos to defile themselves, are dis- 


graceful, and wltimately recoil on ourselves.” 


The instructions of General Neill to Major 
Renaud afford a fair index of the attitude of 
mind which was by no mema exceptional. 


"Certain guilty villages were: marked out for 
destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to be slaughtered, All «poys of mutin- 
ous regiments not giving a gool account of 
themselves were to be hanged, ‘The town of 
Fatichpore, which had revolted, was to be 
attacked, and the pathan quarters destroyed 
with all their inhabitants. ‘All heads of 
insurgents, particularly at Futtelpore, to be 
hanged.” 1f the Deputy Collector is taken, 
hang him, and have his head cut off and stuck 
up om one of the principal (Mahomedan) build- 
ings of the town." 

Lest it be thought that the civilian is tess 
cruel than the soldier, the career of Frederick 
Cooper, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, 
should be remembered. On the day of the 
Bakr-i-Id—the -great  Mahomedan sacrificial 
festival—*ts0 people were executed and as опе 
of the execntioners swooncd .away, a Tittle 
respite- was allowed...... hen proceeding, the 
number had arrived at 247; when the district 
officer was informed that the remainder refused 
to come out of the bastion, where they had 
been imprisoned temporarily, a few hours 
before......... The doors were opened, and, 
behold! Uncossciously the tragedy of Hol- 
well’s Black Hole lad been re-naeted. ...... 
Forty-five bodies, demd from fright, exHaus- 
tion, fatigue, leat, and partial &uffocation, were 
(ragged into light." 

These, dead and dying, along with their 
murdered comrades, were thrown by the 
village sweepers into the well. ‘The Governor 
wrote to Cooper “All honour for what you 
have done and right well you have done it.” 
Cooper himself has related his exploits im a 
book from which Mr, Thompson has cited these 
useful extracts. He says "ere is a well at 
Cawnpore; but there is.also one at Ujnata. 
The Bambay correspondent of the Times wrote 
as follows — 

"I have given up walking about the back 
streets of Delhi, as vesterday an officer and 
шуш! had taken a patty of 30. men «eut 
patrolting, and we found fourteen women with 
their throats cut from car to ear by their own 
Husbands, aud laid out in their shawls. We 
caught à man there who said he saw them 
killed, for fear they should fall into our hands; 
und showed us their husbands; who had done 
the best thing they could afterwards, and 
killed themselves.” | | | 

Tf anybody still wants to know more of 
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horrors, be should read Mr. Thompson's book. 

"Let 1557 pass The exploit of Mr. Thes 

Deputy C issioner af Ludhiana in [872 
‘also worthy of record. 66 sikhs езде ай 
on the sth of January and with their. surrender 
the Kitka rising came to an end. Mr. Cowan 
wrote to the Commissioner that he proposed 
*blowing away from guns or hanging the 
prisoners.” The Commissioner desired him Чо 
proceed with legal formalitics’ but Mr. Cowan 
was Impatient and caused 49 of these wretched 
Sikhs to be blown away from guns. Where 
upon the Commissioner wrote ‘My dear Cowan, 
I fully approve and confirm all you have donc. 
You acted admirably. I am coming out,’ 
"He did come out aud sanctioned the. execution 
of the 16 remaining prisoners, They were 
hanged.’ Mr Cowan was removed from 
service, the ‘(Commissioner censured ши) 
transferred, Mr. Thompson liolds “the record 
af my country is cleaner from such deeds of 
deliberate cruelty than the record of any other 
couttry on the globe.” Alas! his book tells a 
different tale, 

Mr. Thompsow also has o word to say on 
the tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh. We have 
tried to tmderstand Mr. Thompson's attitude 
of mind but in vain, We however agree with 
him that “we must no longer stress the Black 
Hole of Caleutta, and ignore the seventy 
suffocated “Moplali, prisoners of our railway- 
Vans; we must no longer stress Cawnpore and 
Tun Benares and Delhi and Allahabad and 
Renaud’s march on (Cawnpore.' 





B: 





Siberian and other folk tales, Primitive Literatüre 
rd the Empire of the Tears, Collected and translated, 
with. an Introduction. anil Notre. By ЄС Pillingham 


Coxwell Demy. Evo, pp, 10:5. with а Мар, 
Published by Co W, Daniel Company, Benion. 
Price i gma. 





Educated opinkm is slewlr lint. certainly coming 
roti] to tbe fact that "primitive literature'* incbudiny 
modern acconnts af ancient beliefs, legenda, tales anil 
superstitions, a8 well na religions rites anl cerenanies 
and dances, as well of afl phases of early ar, possess 
a vasi importance for ns. Sindeni» will im na abir 
time—some few now do so—look проп a new or 
different version of a known folk take with the same 


interes’ as the unthropolnyist looks it à «Hyhtiv 
different skull form: Consequently the remmrkalie 
collection here conipiled by the admirable indowtry of | 
would understand the early (days of humanity, When 
we are able to distinguish the design of cach symbolic 
myth, apart from the persona] remdering of the 
particular example we chance to find, we shall have 
advanced cotisiderably qn the comprehennjat ol eun- 
paritive mythology, jusi a& we wivancd when we set 
aide the too easy label of "snn-ansth,'" on examination 

of further evidence. Qnite recently a writer in Mhe 
uei admitted the possibility thal many snch 
tales nre not aripinated bv ihe peoples among whom - 
they are found, blat are obviotsly degenerationa of 
previuus stories, Immediately the question arises ! 
“Whence came they?) Jost as we may track the 
physical growth of man by Jong and. careful compari- 
sun of bony remains; we may discover miih of his 
parcholgical origin—iy uo means necessarily. parallel 
with bedily developmerit—in analesis nf varions myth 
forms, excavating his knowledge of belief, ini tracing 
He deseent through the syiholforie of the myths of 
the ancient world, Bark srt and magic and scuemoe 
ure embedded in these prinitive art forms, and from 
such magnificent collectiotra as this one, we may witb 
patient atid prrposeful search find much of extrem 
value. 

No lees than s57 stories ore comprised within these 
thousand pages, many of which have been eollected 
direct hy the learned asthor, in his wide travels, ‘over 
тапу peara apd many conten, Таша are Incleded 
from tribes such na phe Chnkcehis, the. Yukaghirs, thé 
Koryaks ami the OGilyuks, among the ишеге 
families, From Mongol-Turkish elementa we have 
гіна from the Tünguses, the Treats, the Kalmnceka, 
Uie Vakots, the Altaians, the Tarantchi-Tatars; the 
Yellow Пиш», Kirghiz,  "Turkomans,  Tehnvases, 
Kumnks, Guapanry and Brahkirs Contributions from 
Miho erie rates vover Satternies, the Owtynks, 
Tehermisers amd the Mondvirs, as wl] ай tlie. Votynks, 
Lappe, Finns and fHeathonians. Aitetg the larter аге 
more developed rares; we have a large nnmber from 
the Rusian, followed by others from the Letts, 
Lithnanians, Poles, White Russians, Little Russians, 
пж Well ss the Ossetes and Аса The бен 
ate arranged tn Eruüpa acconling bo (heir place of 
Buding, and cover afl imaginable phases of folklore, 
from animism of sm apparemily erude: tipe, ur tales 
of spirits, imod and evil, 

Stadletite af comparative reliiion will dntert, herr 
ait there, nmder thick coatings of Мей nccretiotrt, 
prenti toties and others af. world-wide distribation, 
while varens magical prociicea have no eui part 
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in the decoration of the шин mythen. ‘the 
Гоби de apost telale, perticnler in the phils 
оріс evhienee offered. "From his own ntirrances" 
‘Sava tlic outher “primitive mi is reverted iv his 
stones tore Buthenticealle than could le done by any 
historian, asiientific writer, or ivestigutor:"” Previous 
16 ench section iz a commentary on the stories presente 
and, while the tales sre set down in am simple anil 
direct translation. Thin valuable work shonh] be iü 
uvery studentė’ library. where i6 tmay fitly bhe set abing 
Wide auch worka as Proer’s Worihip a} Notere: 
But vounger membcor» of the family will ale take ii 
np with а View (a reading the "Чапу mrica" 
соп in it, es it numat five a wiht circulation ! 





The Light of Asia, Пу Sit Edwin Arnold. 
Adition with Whostratiom by Haitizeh Carr. Imirodit- 
iim hy Sit E. Denmen Rew Published by John 
Lone, The Welles Heal Price zit 





There hove becu a comiiberahle mmmiber of. editions 
of Tie Light of Asia, sinee the poem wae first 
published im Sey, tut thew iè not one of them to 
empate this in dis general aridi appeal s* 4 piece 
ob book prodüstiom. Ine contests, whirly relate the 
well known stury ol the Jast Hie of Gautama, the 
Hokies, weer! ш> comment o here, fis inmimeddiate 
eppea! hee Leen muimtuine) Unring the passing weurs, 
and the poem, uünequal thenph d d Das a permanent 
place. in the affections of all stüdents ol Enatern 
тей гїп They will be delighted in the possesstori 
(4 this new @etting, excellently printed, with trod 
àmi plessant margins, and punetmated by the drama- 
tic cólonred illatratimia. by Mr. Hammh Carr, a 
Muelem. artist. from. Carro 

The Winetraior has eooght to «ire and conver 
eanething of the ownderbing melancholy of certain 
aspeete of the poen, and it de apparently ta that emil 
that he tine avoided! the bhrilhsmee sd rea) Indian 
соонга, маніі all his plates o grever imes, 
Againet these lowered tone: be displaya a- talent for 
dramatic composition, usamr the aur of the Master 
im ite varying oles AS a lending part e£ most. of 
the designs. Whether or db those danmiliar with 
aris cerra  andl their siügpnilicmüce will agree with 
their protrayal bere i8 an stem to be conandered, but 
we have the rnedümva[ nimbus at beast restored do o5 
more correct handling. The direct simplicity o£. some 
ad these compositions makes them things of quici 
beauty, па on thet facing qp. do, where Gantumm 
loaves. his servant, masmmuing the vellow robhw, declar- 


A New 


ing, "And none has sought for (iis us T wil seek" 
Plessant hn its appeal i unnther (oppesite p: i651 of 
the Гөш Bright Otte, where the representation of 
the WVirin Yeuthis Has just that delicate safficiency 


which kmdlhes the mugmation to ferther search — 


Aer of the Olustrations are om the same high 
level, and Mr. Carr is to We congratulated on his 
smwt. Hut ii ia unfortummte thar the  extermd 
appearance of cach a өрісте пй be marred te 
the mide amd inharnenione colonring of the eight 
rays of nimi proceeding from the Binder һем. 
They wouhi be much better left in the gilt line, like 
the head, ar deleted ает. Он а paper. jacket, 
this design cubi ool miter, tert stumped on the 
roh cover, the remedy dam few mimos with ‘a 
paint brush. Exeeptiing only the ойе point, the 
publishers have cerininiy produce! à mos acceptable 
version of the worl) famon poem: H weil? he 
pleasant to sec equal efiorts in artmüic production of 
some crher books, Perhaps the publishers wouid Hke 
to produce an iüueirmted version of the  fihaguvad 
(dta. difücult frg not xn грозит task. 





The life, work and evil fate of Guy De Maupassant. 
Пу Robern Harborongh Sherard (T, Warmer Laurie, 
Ltd., gu, New Wedge Strect, Coudoun C. 47 1930. 





What a Jate wae that nf Gar De Musis. 
Struck down by án evil wore than death, im full 
rigour, ot the height of his enecees sfirnek down on 
the morrow of the day on which he had been айс 
to content his caprice as а gentleman òl сите с 
How sad HW all de! oves, sad Лее, Ше о опе 
ot the теат artiets of Prante wha. has givet to 
ihe ат Ий tales of jor, sortie amd hives. 
We know the artist in Manpaesttt throngh his works; 
beet the rian ty bin evidea our grap, We сай. риге 
the face ef the whiter, grim and auflen, screwed ир 
in an indifferent «mile watehing tie passing shudhivwn 
of life, and ite intervening liphis; hut the hittir 
рехав of the man with afl hits Ges, His boasting, 
hia anleclotia conversatióti, Wis crnelty to minimais a 
not wholly kmuwm to te. Man dà curjoga by nutüre. 
We det kno«w af) aboot an anthor, bis private tastes, 
likings wand whine. Bach @ cormstty ів pometimen 
а tiocessity and, often, a there to the greatness - 
of a gonims, This volume зйНайе» тїйє бшпп 
abot Manpaseant Һу qeesentimy before mx all the 
petessary detaile e£ hie tife moa vivhd mmnter. Int 
txplaine chearis that “the many deplorable: pecriliari- 
tes of his cotidieet preceeded no from sty turpitude 
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of character bot were the munal mmnifestations of 
the disease which was to lead this fine and noble 
mun, of intellect so lofty, to tnaanity and death.” 
The book. ia written in, an impartial, way; the Tacs 
are eo marshalled that they present the. right per- 
»peetive which arouses in wa the itmwtnct af accuracy 
i our judgmeti cu the true worth of Maupassant, 
The writer lus rightly refrained from shedding 
вети безге очер е Ше dale af Guy's fife 
towards the ind of the book. The patho o£ the 


tragic ending ie left undisturbed) ond ite intensity, 


therefore, enrges imighilw Lenesth the apparent calm 
It f» a xad irony of fate that the man, who suorveved 
the destinies of mankind, with: a mocking. atmile, 
панн ош of a sense of mastery, found  Ititnsel{ 
trembling before a croc] dispensation which wae 
hurriedly darkening his days. ‘The light passed away, 
Ws glory fled etd the shadow oof the approaching 
Bloom was cast. — In the tiaidesiing onmsh.of life, we 
are apt te forges the man smi remember the artiót 
alone; hot how wonderful t he often reminded that 
a man mn- cruelly tortured by an evil fate gave no 
sentimenia] tales of lore to immunity, but the 
nnüvarnished picture o[ ita tears and smiles, found 
reflected jm life, 
K. N. ML 





A Romance of Two Centuries: A Tale af the 


Year 2023. liv Kenneth Sylvan. Guthrie, pullislied by 
the Platunist Press, Teocalli, 2172, Würhurton Aveuie, 
worth Yonkem, N.¥., U.S.A. 


Muny writers have front tite to Hime troed thuir 
imaginative — conceptions towards (ls  fuimie al 
humanity, and some: have set down their ideas oy 
this wide anbject in some details. Among the more 
fausa are Sit "Thomas More's (арі: Пеана 
Looking Rackwerd, and William Marriey’ New) from 
Numhese, not forgetting — Satunal ета work, 
Ercwihon. Among müderi writers TH. С. Wolii has 
xiven ta lis stofy, When Ihe Slesper Anubei, and now 
Dr. GuWhrie has published wet another renilering of 
the fuinre life of western civilisation, Tt js шашу 
diffeult for wmv ednemted manu ie haniai entirely the 
Vices of all the previnws writers from his mind, ard 
De; Guthrie hia perheps not encereded in cuni jer 
us thay due has firat forgotten the works ni uhlar 
"silere Novertheless, he һаа framed s very rind: 
ible ond juteresting survey af whal hie adopted 
conniry, America, might be Tike in a hundred Усага! 
Hine. The first point  vriticlsin ie that tie is inclined 


to expect too moch change te oecur in the relatively 
short space of rco уезге, though he: may perhaps 
argue: that so much change ha» in fact developed 
during the last ceuturv, ihni we mas reasenably 
expert further changes equally notable. But the 
recent developments have ali been material, and after 
(He initial step in eoch phases, 1 hey been à 
tevelopment oof detail rather than of principle 
His hem relates the tale, telling what happened 
о Виш, and how he Bret fel) asleep" aan) was pre 
served in a slate of trame for a ventury: The evenis 
relating 4o hijs fortune are amung the Jesst етее, 
ani] we vannot exsily accep е кумеп which allows 
just ote exception, in the continue of “private 
property." Another Ша is iu the ignnrunre 
which he assumes ii somi ol his characters of (he 
Year 1025. presumalhlv in order (hat thé centur ühl 
relic may relate to them his personal experiences, 
[int we ore tm, however, tow ultoyether ijnetant of 
what huppened a century ago; in raas: This шау їе 
the necessity of. novel writing, however, and it- mar 
le dismissed in view of the real imaginative power 
which whe lenrned author displave with the mimos 









cate апі facility. He arranges his work. m 
hve principal episodes one chapters, beginning 
with the sery of the iniliridmal, in The 


RKomunee of. Twü— Contitrents, ami then np пр 
out into @ wider enrrey of the conditions of civilis 
Hott when die a«wnakes inis dus iew Jie. We ate 


allowed to sev, through Professor Guthrie’. - 





tive vision, North snd Saath America af the Faure, 
and the "Coming World) Capital, emi then ehee witli 


an interesting and thonghifol diwai of the [esti 


hie» of Hurope and New Wark ‘The eom of tow 


his. hierro. manages hv the aid ol плід різу 

tó communicate across de dia we tow iba apma 
space d» worthy of Jules Verne hime. "The anthüe 
displays a very considerable dextee ӨГ ае аай 
undeeil, of real artistic тениме Гарынь, in his {хс 
bo pradate tot only a. sociolngical achene ef working 


[малу о. mimer details winch weal) have 


lo һе ater with iw the "üevelopmetit of any anch 


scheme He has nua afbmeed His undosbred shalar- 
ship io overwhehn bimi, amd he keeps his artistic 
productions wormmendihly free of all reference or 


"Реа th any chasieal ығ 
the. revised сепа 
with 


aud: naming. вучїїтп, he tinle 


re'nrm, and the development af eceat travels tlre in 
ternational langmaye anil eduowteti! reform, perhaps 
the most need of will He nndis mui mention of any 


specife legal reform, bal within this no new minty 
He han many pointed criticisms t» make 


i» possibile, 


am (improved turtinge svxterp, of which he 
makes nse in due omine. He dali with forming 


His 
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In passing as for example jm his remarks-on world 
police, He. saya thar they became unnecessary after 
worhd wide protuhition fof aloka) ami thar “this woe 
ao im many so-called, nncivilived conntria: before the 
alleged: "civilised' white tran invieted ап introducing 
fermented Тарвага рой фо mention opinm, af ihe paint 
Пн винна. Hi enmienis span ailvertininy, dro, 

nre full o£ à duimenr por unsupported] by. facts; and, 
here and there, throughout ihe whole of. thi» iuterest- 
ime volume, we шее with the remurks al à svepathe- 
Hr ard glorated mon on the tife ni tday ài fe баж 
Boot it im his wide travels, éontraated with whai He 
thinks it &hoühl amd could bc, ín the adtiinisttatión 


Mithraic Mysteries Restored. By Eenneth Sylyau 
Gothrie, A drome of Interior Initistion, Eimploring 
oll thi avallihle date of the Historie |*ersinRoman 
Mitliraics ; .Emlenlzin; versions of “ormatrian Scrip- 
tires) Combining the Religions of all Races anil 
Times, with the Hest o£. Modern. Spiritual Thought. 
with Expenments for Every Dey of the "Year. 
Tubliahed by. tho Plotamiat Press; 1:77, Warharton 
Avenue, S., Yonkers, M ne USA, Brice fion 





Pew atidis ii comparitive religjon nre of more 
interest òt haportanoe than the "mysteries which 
ане быша ui the Heart of each great пеон known 
to mankiml Most of them. have come down, obsenim 
«nd coloured, surrounded by superstition and cracking 
dogmas, ss that it ix difficelt or impossible for the 
young stilin bo know which is false amd which is 
tro Professor Guihrie haa pni ns grenily into hia ilelt 
ln: the qrulilication of thie wonderful work, which has 
for tüanw veürs beet put only in thue horuds of accepted 
students. Ii ia composed in the form of a dramatic 
poem oor play. Based m relation with the ancient 


Hinting syinbolism, be begins with ап Tuiroducüion 
represciting the reception of the neophytes, atd their 
early temptations, Then we provece! through the whole 


work, Wy means of the twelve preal degree ol’ imitis 


ton or etlichtentiont The sections are arranged In 
fom pnris, «ach of three degrees: The first three 
degteea, of the Earih, are avinbolised by the Warrior, 
amd ihe earch for iroth; the Bull; and the contre) of 
weep) amd the Linn, with the achievement of health; 
The next three deptecs, attainod throngh water, 
ate symbolise] by the Vulnre, nni the emdy ol 
comparative religron ; the Ostrich, und the valuation of 
arr, or discerimiüation; amd the Raven, or the jodg- 


ment ol self-knmewledge. Then, passing tlje mresterionas 


Kivat bridge, the text three degrees are reached 
hy the air. First comes the Griffin, in| the vindication 
id divite justice; the Persian hiro, calling (the 
Savimm, aml Ше Sexrabeus, it the анор of 
sanetuaries, The thros final degress are attained 
within the sepertal Gre, and are evtubolised by the 
Eagle, in the marriage wi the son) with true wisdot | 

ihe Patlier or ihe Choice af asccessars; and lastiv the 
Supreme Father, tn Ше unveiling of final truth. 
The process of atudv and work, suffering and 
aucoess, iP portruved graphically: bat still symbolically. 
by the various apeeches af the eaprrante, nå it- i$ 
ширења ro quote from them, for: the whole work 
moet {е гері шыі orcad to extract irom in the fullest 
pose mesning,. пай, like Spencer's Faerie 
Greece, li is snperticially aba a qmte charming story. 

Dr. Guthrie fas adele] further in ite vahie for 
маеш» by generously inchsling a set of (questiotis 
which ke erranged for his awn ments, sö Hsin 
kind of corrajpmiidense methed of. study is sugyestes. 
‘There is a question for cach day, and the passing of 
decplw to impresa it lw shay wd thornugh study. 
The work beara the impress of  &cebolarship amid 
erudition, but, lar more than these, af à uidi 
мазо which selects the heal óut of tbe iüurmneuss 
Treasures available for study. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT IKDIAN. HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


Selections fiom the States Papers of th e Governors 
General of India—Lord Cornwallis. = Vols, Edited 
ley (the lute) Sir George Forrest, CIE. (Baiil Biirk- 
well, Oxfori ож. 

Students of Indian ibtore—partieularhy of the 
Пе period—eill welcome the tite Sit George 
Forrest/a Selections from the State Papers. of the 
GuterHorir-Gensral aj Indis; Lord Corwmalis rr5o— 
17913, a two volume work, the fire being. devoted. to 
ihe Introdüctiun, amd thes second to the docmments. 
Sir George: Forrest‘s work on indian: history ба well- 
knee as of vital importance for the historian. Not 
only hae he filled op many great gape jn our Eny- 
ledge; be hos mate dry bones Live, and hus made 
шен Ме a) old thinge—and present thinjs—with 
new evea Ын осими Пеле are arranged nnüer 
six headings; ihe cumpalgn адан Tipoo, land 
üdnnntetration, Maratha afinirs, tuth affairs, army 
nüininistraticu, general affairs, The  Introdmection 
examines a number of subjects in detail, among them 
the military operatios under Meadows, Cornwallis’ 
own catnpaigná, amd the Parliamentary debates of 1791. 
These veluties deal largely with the foreign policy 
ol Cornwallis in. the war with: Tipi. Sultan, Tehar and 
India and Hh his Land Setdement o£ Bengal; but 
the ar is à thing of the past amid of Jittle more than 
academic interest bo the average render, The Seitle- 
inert on the ather hamil, ia stiil wehh we, amd ita 
reenlis, expected and mnexpecbed, atill part ol onr 
daily experiente; The section of volume two, there 
fore, thap contarns Jetters amd minutes of Cornwallis 
dealing with this settlement make very interesting 
гешу an whatever moy be tie recurrent joigment 
Spon the ments ood demerits of idus permanent Set 
üement iluwtrates forcibly how di» introduction was 
elíccted aguinst the advice o£ Ноне frere acquainted 
with India than waa the new CGovernsr(enetal nnd 
how it inttution was mule im imitation af Western 
Practice ond Incomploie eomprehensi ol Oriental 
Сона, Ін the citcuttistunoes, the papers relating 
to the anbjoct aro of (real interest to atudenia of 
Indian сапа» пй Politics, win will the fram 
» perusal of these two volumes with a quickeneid real 
ni the study of the viret of Lord Cornwallis's: [ang 
wettleient in the provinces ol Tenmgal and Behar.— Th. 
кюр. іа a notable wdilition to the lierature of. Angto- 
Indian Шиши, and is a permanent contribution to 


the storly of the Indion adniinistration of Lord Come 
жаі. 


John Company. fy Sir Wiliam Foster, CIN. 
(онш Lame the Bodley Head, Ltd, London) rg35. 

John Córmbary i$ à companium work te Sir. William 
Foster's previews volume, The Easí Initia House, und 
like that t deals in a WHkght am! attractive (панин 
with üspecis anil episides of the domestic history. ad 
the Hast India Company. The book t full ol intereste 
mg facts not generally known, and the author, who 
was frm 1007 to i923 the Kegistrar and Superin= 
témlent of Records, ond is now the Hintoringrapher, 


fo the Buda Office, has had exceptional opportunities 


cf access to the late lamented Company's) recotili, 
The author deserihes the Company's first um] second 
homes, at Stuythe's homse imn Philpot Lane ond at 
Стонһу Hal, &c., ite dockyard ut fiinckwall, and ita 
Ікара! and ёре} аі Poplar He gives reasons for 
thinking that qhe fine "Tromlex room" in the Victoria 
and Alberi Museum once formed part of à farooun | 
паши Шан school at Rrotilepdi-ftiw, Me recalls 
the tinbasiy ftom Basten which cube to ste 
Charles TL, ahd the efforts of the Company to supply 
thar King’s menagerie with deur Ani crane» and 
other water-fowl, whose счета ТЕТЕ still. 
пі in St James Park, Ile comtmegnis en à marite 
insurance policy ol 1647; preserved at toe Titia OMi, 
He reprodüces Warren. Tlastingy' application, it cope 
per plate, for a writership; ond incideitally: glvex for 
the irat time the trme facta of the reat pro-consm's 
early eareer. He dhvcunees the spocinl coinage which 
Нанын ordered for the Indian. "rade; and which the 
Orientals ent rises) th гер, preferring the Spaniah 
Росен Ге. Well-chawe iNnstrations entiven tee 
rendalle and in&truetive Isek, which—thengti денй 
wiih the lighter aperte althe Company's history and 
йй Еа tunethelus 9 dheritorionn nddiMom. 
to the history of the Hast Mitia Company, 5 


" ahurces ler the History wf British Imila tm the 

“evenleenth Century, Ty De, Shafaat Ahead Khaü. 

(Oster) University ‘Press, Boinbay) ожо 5 
Dr. Shafaont Alunad Khan's Scdrces for the History 


of British Initia must be the ошода af years of 





+ 


research among the great historical manuscript collec- 
bens of Kugland and Indis, -Ir brings lor the fret 
ime inte ome forms the langé momber of ecvetiteenth 
centr, Manitecripta exteting im these collections; sind 
it is the first attempt by. &n Indian «scholar to vapply 
B атина) асси эЧ themi тый on à minute study 
of the peried to which they belong. In guane enses, 
the description of a miamscript. $e ampplemernted. by 
quotationa or considerable  extmot frommi d The 
arrangement of the volar i: straightforward ond 
clear ; nnil thers te og тегу Ге flex, which fncilitotees 
alike indy und reference. The plan of this hook: is 
similur to that of the. Bengal Mamuscriprs be the late 
Sir William Hunter, The anthor nt only milicates 
where a particular manuscript i= available, bur also 
sugges the nature of the record hy a brief descrip- 
tien, ‘The publication will be most: uscin] to scholars 
Who desire to muke resmehes mt the history of 
enterprica of the East india Company in the scven- 
teenth century. The adihor, à. well-Enomü scholar, 
hoe spared Tk» paints to collect al] relevant malerials 
for his book. The publication iw ib every way a 
worthy contributio to the cose of historical esearch, 


ami ie à credit to Indian scholarship and spirit of 


звес, А word of ocknowledgment ib due to the 
peblishers for burning ont the volume in a distinctly 
hunderte forma, and pet-enp. 


British ladis (rom Queen Elizabeth to Lard 
Reading. Бу “An Indian Mohomelan.” (Бїт влас 
Titman & Sons, Lid, Parker Street; Eingeway, 
London, W. C. z] ng:6. 

“Ap Indium Mahomedan,"" who ie tbe aribor nf 
Лез Ја from Orern Elizabeth ta (по, not King- 
Ире George V, bui the latter’s Viewruy) | Land 
Reading ie believed jo le ine ather ihin Sped Binbir 
Al Khan ot Hederaliat (Deccan) and author af a book 
ане! Гле Бан of Keatiig, tasted (by the publi- 
thers of the present work) im sgis. De thal o* itomar, 
the book hus à valie of ite ower: il represents the 
«tuiles and Views of m prominent. Indian Mussalman 
whü-i in said—how held atid is holding a responsible 
© йн position, While fe gives a foll wnmmuary of 
evems down to the snpersrasion of the Bast [nillan 
Company, the more directly important part of the 
volume deals with occurances since the tromsfer of 
direct antbonty to the Crown, ond the interest И 
creasca пй the wobject approaches more nearly to the 
present time, Jn fact, his pre-Cruwn ehketeh ds pre 
liminary to current history. The evolution ol Tmin 
їп (be módem жепс, which may he said to have 
begun duritg Lord Kipun's Vicerovalty, is his main 


restraint." We 
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рете, по Бе ideale jn great detail with the Reforms 
iustituted in the perio] covered by Loni Minto mul 
lani Reading. Though avowedle « history, the 
writers chief object acome to be (to rally the rmexlernates- 
to the side of the Government of Timlin. Hie кеш 
tetra and cpimions reves] tà the réader what intel 
ligent membera of the Indimu Махаа бойу. 
are авіа изор themeelres, or whew thinking Шш]. 
It would he casy to criticise @ book of tin sort wich 
ia more im the nature of o political pamphiot tham 
a serous ekerch of history. As we have indicated 
above, ця very titie refieces the unbalanced treatment 
кай the enhjeei amd the author's defective perspective, 

Then there: is thè want of sense af proportion cvidenc- 
€d hy but r3 pages being allotted to the history ol the 
Meghul pered against »» many devoted to the viit 
to Indis pail by. King Edward VIT, when. Prince of 
Wales! Then a& agpabint the bares chrotivle ol 
eventa, im alos 7o pages, of British «onnectiog with 
india upto r&x A.D. we have ame Bo pages of nti 
critical panevvric uiud unqualihed: enlogi aw Lord 
Minto am! his three nceessore Lastly ва арат 
photegraphs of seven Vicerovs, there i hot a ingle: 
map. Tt i nol surprising, therefore, that there | ds 
no Wst of authoriries relie] upan by the author. 1n 
spite, therefore, of Sr Theodore Morrison'a. conmmon- 
dation, the beck com scarcely he taken serionsiy to o 
contribution to indian history. 





Interconrse between India amd the Western World 
irom ihe carliest times to the ан af Reme. Hy H 
б. Rawlinan, M.A, LES, Second Hilton. (The 
University Drise, Сапар) "n. 

The first edition of Profesaur Hawlinson's Пос 
Intercourse beteeen imiia avi. ihe. Western: World 
irom tbe Earle Ties do tlie Fall ор Кине 
gppeared ig ri and was apprectativelv mutiees) in £e 
Hindustan Review We, therefore, welome ita 
ecco milttion, in which ihe original texi his litti —— 
corctilly revised and juiliciimsly overhauled. 
reAnli i» m text-book af mich mert ond: very) great 
utility. As the writer of critical notice purs it ""rhis 
closrly-packed and measured voinme m an exellent 
example of the art of disnlling the quintessence of 
a wuübjecr into the denkt possible space Not only wu 
X wrüpnulonmsiy free from padding or decormion; mot 
a eentcice 1 wte, nur a- doet elaborated —.. The 
author has dene а piece of pioneer werk ol gemit 
value, and dene it in a spirit of siernly sendemie 
endoru (this jist appreciation ol a; 
book, which deserves earnest attention at the hamis 
of students of the exbject it deals with, Appended 
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to the teat is а highly nseful dclect bibliography 
reliting- to. the сата topics dealt with in the hook 
twill enable the serina student to follow up his 
further studies witli advantage. | 


a 


"Rulers of India" serles:—Harsha. By 1. 
Баник Меен. iOxford University Press, 
шїї] пуб. 

Ан Acconmi ol ihe Lasi Battle ог Panipat ond of 
the Events Leading to it, By Casi Каја Pandit: 
(Oxford: Titiversity Press, Tombay) 1035. 

For these two exeellenr contribnnons. to Indian 
historica] Titerature; we are tidebted te the ettterptre, 
of the famous Odom) University: Prees, От; Radhi 
irunmil Mookerji's monograph on the Enrperor Harsha 
—A4he latest adilition 10 the "Ralers of Inilia'* series— 
is het aniy a meritonións rempendimm o£ the latest 
researches inie The malerialà availalle, but is brilliunt 
alke im conéeption itl execution, and di a notable. 
Шш м» the sqilemdid series of bistoricul biogra- 
phis deal with India... The Tart Rattle of 
Panipal bi an English rendering from the Persian, of 
Ci Raja Pundit hy Lt-Coi Brown and edited with 
introducti, petes ard appendices by Professor Н. 6G. 
Rawlinesn, The author wap an evp-witiess of what 
he wrote, Imt hii original work hae perished. The 
Каса tratielation ia, therefore, all the more valt 
able, imt it was inaccessible, being buried iu. the 
Амам Бездин кї аг By reprinting and editing 
it, Professor Eawlinaon, has made u valuable cnnutri- 
Ишен £o Indian historical literature 





RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Grammar of Politics, By H. J, Lexki [George 
Allen & Unwin, Led, фо, Миен Street, London, 
W, C 1] тоб, 
овун catemparary writers od, Uie Seienec. of 
Polus, Mr. Harold Task: jüsü]y occupies à very 
priainert! place se « capable and Зичи expounder of 
the principles governing thr conatitütion: o£ alvaneed 
political ыклал їп the West His | Graminay— 0j 
Polilici i» a comprehensive ond systematic exposition 
eb the political systems obtaining ar present іп 
Wester Europe, America, Anstrolia апд вш А«шїїс 
counuies as lave or ure striving alter responnible 
Government, Thin work js not only a. full. discussinn 
of the Lasis of political: institit, but ulso a. peris 
Jpenerete amd practica] proposals for the. reconstruir 
Ven eb the present accla) arder, Mr, Jueki deals 


á 
with the polities) system pe it manifests itself both in 
legislation arl adminmtration, amd in the courte and 
стшп ettlerprise His proposals. attempt the 
detailed] тезии of them all to the political | 
volume therefore appeals mor only to the student of- 
political science, but to the lawrer amd the civil 
servant, to all, indeed, who ure interested in the 
developunent of o new politics In facts since the 
appearance im the nineties of the tiat cemory af the 
late Professor Sidgwick’s masterly: treatise called The 
Aciencc Of Politica, am later work au Political Science 
hay sy exhanstively and:so obly traversed the ground 
à» Mr, Laski's Grummur oj Folliles, Te isa brilliant 
contribution to tbe literature of political sociology. 


New Governments of Central Europe, Ry M W. 
Grühzm, Ph.D. (Sir Taw Pitman X Sona, Lil, Parker 
"rect, Kingsway, London, WoC: 9) Vu M. 

The Great War haa brooplit inti existence "mv 
Hew States im Central Rarope and nlen muy changes 
hi their constitution, bogmfaries, area: фера оза ан] 
отек prwer, A comprehensive work dealing with 
Ше sibject—each is now mmie accessible bv the pube 
fivation of Dr Graham's book called New Govern: 
ments of Central Funtpr—was badly nocdod ‘Thus 
this important vole fille a very obvions gap in the 
literature on. comparative jovetnmenta, though it i 
1 part, the product of à eurer of lectures given by 
tho author nt the University of Missal fit i de 
nonetheless highly nesini The new antes of Europe, 
with their ncw governtedib», mew рень new imati- 
Силин, have been tteated in accordance with the 
Reogruphical area which thee бизар, ати бе. тешен 
tthe empires of which they ate the boreeamere ‘The 
method of approach emiraces ш understandiny of the 
preexisting scheme of government and à studs of 
Vee Progressive treakdiwn of ompire anil the renis: 
tion ef nationality. For those desirone of making u 
svahemmtio studies of ihe polity of Central Europea 
States, Dr. Graham's beck would: be mvalosble. 


ü The History of Political Science. By. В. И. 
Murray, Litt D. (W. Heffer & Sons, Lu. (Co idge) 
RA Hier & Song, Lil, (Cambridge 

The modern petioration of sindents needed atalier 
чыл of the suhjeet than was available in Sir 
Frederick Molinck's Introdectory sketch of the origin 
nnd growth of Political Бык. Dr, Mormy's 
History af Political Scienze traverues the groani from 
Pinte to the presem duv. With a ihe sense of 
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historlón] perspective tho author analyses the main 
conceptions of the politica) philmophies of ‘the past; 
пог does he pass by such modern developments us 
&vndicalism and) Boldhevism, movements that: deeply 
allec the life of the Sinte. A chapter i ako added 
uy American political themis, which makes the treat 
menr quite complete. There $ no other book acail- 
nhle, crvering the sae pron anil contan in aneli 
a small compass, atl we conten this book to the 
nudler nt Politics, 


The Third British Empire. By Alfred инста. 
(Oxford University Press, Вошћау) og. 

Mr. Allred Zimineru’s Course of lectures delivered 
ut Colunibja University, New Work, und pened under 
the rather striking tite of the Third: British. Empire 
i» i thought-compelling book. Whvw las the. Britiah 
Empire survived in an age which has witnessed iim 
disruption of so many Empires? In what form han 
i survived? How his nt been transformed, conati- 
tulionnlly uri payetiolosgically, hy Hie «rente of ihe 
las: Deleg pears? What are the real tes which bind 
it together teddy? These ate the main questions to 
whieh the withw eecks xm answer dn this volte. 
He gives remerts for believing that the new relation: 
‘tip between the nations af the Commonwealth, = 
far ftom weakening the nity of the Empire, fas 
greatly atrenjrihened it, setting it forth om a new 
lente oof liie with Па сопели and activities 
adapted to fhe changed circumstances and voniitions 
e the pestewar world. Stuilent» of the sübject of the 
evtablishment of responsible government iti Tulis may 
do worse tlum. devote themselves do 5 careful study 
ol ihis very étimnlatinig hook 


 Reécewsiruetion, fy Maurice Vansbawe. (George 
Allen hnd Unwin, Ltd, yo, Stusemm Street, W.C. 1l 
026. 


The. literature relating to Hie Dagok of Nations ts 
growing apace. Mr, Fonshawe's Reconiitiction is a 
cketch cl thir work of the frit fre years of the 
League, As soch ft ide an indispensable hook at 
refercice, containing a Clear summary of five years’ 
work Tt includes copied of the official documents, 
sintiatica, lista of Commissione and references, and 
all the details necessary for understanding each ас 
vite af £he Leagne. The sope of the book jw come 
prehensive. Armed with thie book, » Delegate or 
мазета of, League affairs can dispense with the mass 
ot documents hitberte needful for accurate imforma- 
tion on fis progress, Tt ie written from a purely 
historic potit ol view, and te acetate anid impartial. 


7L 


Equality and Fraternity. Hv Dougans Mielenie. 
(George Allen end Unwin, Lil, qu, Miacumt Street, 
Wet i: nas 

Figs irom Thien Ey T, lirie Welby, (A. ML. 
Philpot, Ltd, 59, Great Russell Street, W. C. 1j 
аќ | \ 
treatment of the subject, aml alse im their viewpolitt 
Canon  Maceune i fis book, called Equality dri 
Fraternity urges current formolay and socinl theories 
to s searching re-exanmmnaticer m detuil, wrthi abandant 
hüiterical ond literary Winstrtion: The dine of crar 
cm mlopted ig not the wsual one, and modern ines 
are frankly but mot wunsympntheücally challenged. 
Tint though one muy pot agree with alb that the 
mhur saws, oor poept ali his Saggestiogs or pot 
clusions, his beck is thought-provoking to a degree 
and richiy meri= careful comiderabiun. 

Енш, Мт. T. Earle Welby im hb. Figs fima 
Thistle: asialla aome oi de coniventienal ideas telat 
ing tò populair Government in Great Пеня. Iu. liis 
extremely provocative bonk he examines tbe pesa 
bilie cf. reconciling demecracv. with the national 





yonima dd the British people, whith ihe ombor fridi 


t be artiitecratic. Some of his engiimente аге пи 
novel af dias stvie be picqtant, and the treatment of 
socal, religmous Gnd esthetic conaervutismi will he 
found most stummjating, Jt is not Hikelw that at this 
time of the dey there will bo many to agree: wit 
Mr, Welby s contentiones; hur his bonk ta E ае 
siimulatng ou. that account, 


Selected Ariicles an Marriage and Divorce Com- 
piled) dy quia К. Јони. (The H. w. Wilion 
Cottipany, New York, U, 8, 4A.) rox. 

Julia Johnson Marriage aed Dener is me ol 
the HOW, Wilken Company's Handheck series. The 
need that hoe been felt in Americas бор larnnontèlng 
the foriyright divergent plate laws of murriipe anil 
divorce lias nt varie perils token the form of 
agitation for a uniform law, clther a Federal law, ùf 
uniforin legislation for all the Winters. Thie Hand. 
Took summarites the various aspects Of mubrriamge and 
divorce thut have a beating on this legiélative pru. 
hiem, bv mennes of np-to-late representative reprinis, 
п selected habhegmphv, amd bricfe—which will he 
found highly useful. These discneajons relating direct- 
ly to m wnüiform national Taw are arrange onder 
liradings, Gentral, Affirmative: and Negative; amd the 
arrangernment af the bibliography corresponds: Refer 
ices directly for or against divorce are specialty 
tagged for rode referem. Їп foci, the arrnngemeut 
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le eomincive ġo boil study and téfvrence. The book 
will te valuable not onlv to debaters and fhe general 
render, bot also to al] who have reason Ww give 
theught io legreblutive reforms, or vo deal with the 
practical problems involved in mantully disrupted 
hemes in the United Stace. Though reform of the 
divorce law i nora hving problem in india, the book 
will nevertheless intervet social and. legal reformers 
In this cant, 


How. Britain is Governed. [ry Kate Rosenberg, 
ILA. (Fhe Labour Publishing Coorpany, Ltd, зо, 


(orent бОтшош! Street, London, W. C: 1) 1995. 


Civica. Пу Radha Kamal Mukerjee, MAL FLD: 
(Longmans, Green & Co, 359, Paternoster Row, 
Lend, BH. 4) зоб. 

Mite Rosenherc’s How Britain (x Geverted de on 
Givi) und interesting sketch of the British: constita- 
tion, which is recommended im. hiw Preface hy 
Viseount Valdare to the general pobdic os well ae 09 
ihe stodent of that unwritten syster—and its ние, 
powers and methods. The book ih а short compass 
oficre a graphic survey of the history aml practical 
working of thie Prid enstittion...... .- Dr. Reel dia 
Катай Mnkerjee’s Civic: da abewt the beat text-book 
wb the subject for the [Indian stmlent, dealing si it 
does with the prelinritrries ol. citizenship; civie insti- 
tutions ati) machinery; and civie parties amd pro 
hiema. Je B bush, compact, baformutive ond stimu- 
lating. 





RÉCENT LITHRATURE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


‘The Philosophy of tege Hy W, T. Білсе. 
iMuarmillan & Co, Ltd.) £935. 

In spite of an anti-Gernmn Teeling amengsi tlie 
Britis it) gminy things, £he axstem ob philosophy 
дамыл! wit dhe name o Hegel MiNI commends the 
allegianee nf on large section oÈ stadents of phil- 
sophy in Great Britain, wid booka on tho auhject 
frequently appear, from time to time, Of these 
hithetto the ove book regarded as u standard authority 
i the lae Dr. Stirlinga fumemá treatise; but it has 


‘pow found a formidable rival in Dr, W. Т. бше" 


Philosophy of Hegel which is à comprchersive and 
&ysietnalic exposition of Heyelianiam. The primaty 
object o£ this Dook da tu place in the hands of the 
philosophical «пије а complete exposition of thr 
axeten of Heer! in a almgle volome. No book with 
а: nilir purpose, Mr. Stace believes, exists in 
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English, ава he Kas bronght to his task much learn 
mu; ond industry, The volume contamse, m Part b. 
an explanation of general procples, and in the sub- 
sequent parts it «eta forth the бегае deductions uf 
the entire system with the exception of tle piii- 
sophy of nature; of which only a short gener! accoont 
is given, ae Mr. Stace holde that my ondinory atodent 
requires à Enowledge of the details, which are out 
of dote and valueless, For the purposes of the general 
reader of FHexel's philecphy Mr. Stece's book will 
be found invaluable, it being. informutive and elucida-- 
tive in the highest degree. 


Personality and Reality, By J- E. Tumer, MAn 
Ph.D. (Gorge Allen & Unwin; Lid., go, Museum) 
Street, London, W, С. п] таб 

Dr, Turner'as Persenaiiiy and Reality, attempt to 
Heal with the proof of the real existence of a supreme 
"uH їп ihe universe. This work is not unconnected 
witli hl» previous work called 4 Theory of [Нег 
Realism and the Relation of Reallem to Јака, 
which i& acknewledged bx competent critics as the 
most appreciative acconnt ol Heielian idenlism: froem 
the realist роши of view, His present work presente 
an entirely new argument for ihe principle of thie 
rral existenec of a Supreme Self in the Univera 
The standpoint adopted is the realistic attitude 
sdvocated in A Theory of Direct Realism, whieh 
matniams the independent being of the ninierinl 
world. Tn the present work the status of Mind’ iv 
dealt with. Tt ts shown, in the flew place, that the 
nition of comcionwmess follows the direction of 
ever higher ferma of Personality, and that tw this 
development there are по final limite, The maine of 
the pürsieal universe ts then considered im (he tight 
of recent acietitifip discoveries; and from the Toc eieury 
rélntions which Баця between МИн ата Matter ii is 
argued that à single Supreme Self or Pereotial Deity 
must exiit aful operate in the aniverse ши а white: 
The trestrient ii atrikinyle original aud the husk fe R 
valuable contributiou 130 the Hieratute al the pliits 
$ophy of Reality and Personality. 


The Self-Secker und His Search, By [p t€. 
lshyam. (The © W. Damel Cotupany, (Graligm 
House, Tudor Street, london, K. C. 4) тэй. 

Having in bie eurlier хојыпея, Thi Ego | aml 
Phyileab Force, and The Ego and Spiritual. Truth, 
evolved ^ qphileophic scheme dn harmony with 
ије phrsiru| science, vet taking: full cognizance 
Of the spiritual, aesthetic am] moral valucs in the 





ab 
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liniverse, the üuthor—Mr. 1. C. I*hvamnow pro 
creda to show tut, wirhont o 'Inlosophsy of the: Spirit 
the practical conduct of life cannot be referred to any 
сєгїлїп апі упа prmeiples, bur mevitably becomes 
ц xwelf-leceptive and hlunderiug groping im the dark. 
Thr zauihor m emubled ro illuwtrate the futility of the 
purely empitical way of deriving a philosophy of 
Catinca by means of #8 extraordinary confessiónmn— 
héreim presented ar lemitb—of am experimenter with 
life who was endowed with no crditarr mesaire of 
seievite atid intelleet, and who songht persistently 
Гог п asis of conduct in lite mself by exclusive 
referétice to the permonal reactions of the Een; 
to find in thé end that the Ego! tel ith strprises 
This original and  nüthentic moral record will 
be fori) of ‘curpassing interest br every thooghtiol 
reader; The three books written by Mr. Гоа 
are notahle contributions to modern philosephy and 
they richiy merit careful consideration. 


A Stay io Moral Theory. By Jobn Laird, MA, 
(eo Alles & Unwin, [4d, ao, Misenm Strert, 
Lotion, “Wo C. +! tat 

Professor Laini—Regine Professor of Moral Phib- 
wophy in the University of Aberdeen—is already well: 
known &á a writer of mite int phibienpbhiiral stihierts, 
his two books—FPohleses of the Self andl A Stody dn 
Realisin,—bheinyg works of great merit апа шоа, 
His Shidy i4 Moral Theory i&, mi its own sphere, a 
work of high order. In thi book are considered : 


firstly, vhe- cardinal principles that are presupposed 


when any attempt ij made to give what is truly a 
rational justification of апу action; secomdly, the 
vongruence- of these principles with the realities of 
lurman nitue, special regard beliy quid to oom 
temporary discussions in pevehology, lul with the 
object, more generally, of commecting these muoddert 
phases o tbe problem with secular enquiries eancern- 
ing the meaning of responsibility unl the efficacy of 
‘will: thirdly, the applientku of the prisciplé to 
wan sulatiomiipe aml to concerted action; fogrfhly. 
a brief survev o[ the wider tüpics which (us in the 
old phrase) have the best title to be called “moral 
philosophy." The scope of the work ts: hna com 


presensive and the discussions of the varions topics 


dealt with are characterized by a rich umi rare echolor 
ship, with the result thut the book i а meritarious 
contribution to the literature of Hthics, 


The Sloping Live, nr W. Melschke-Smith, M.&c- 
(Thornton  Wütterworth, Ntl, 15, Bedford Street, 
London, W, Cg) трн. 


The chief significauce of the ok under notice. lies 
im tue facet that this philosophical treatise ja the witty 
о а тап ој айза and the subject is therefore 

upproached from the prsctiral point of view, Tha 
Мори Lime i a work dealing with the iden al 


development ae applied to the whole of life. ae 
аш Бог thesis i» thot "development is kiral, стей. 
tion i» tiot'—aH interesting wate of putting it. Thé 


hook ie written with « lucidity Of atyle andl | ant aoit 
nüee Of ativthing irrelevant which «ill recamimiemn 
to those who, while imierestril in йөр ierat 
tion, have neitlier fhe Hine nbr the patience to read 
the miodem and ancient plulesophers. Tt i» notmlüc 
that the Autbor i a wvll-known civil engmeer who 
has travelled all over the world. He is therefore abio 
to approach the subjects toached upon tm thie volume 
йз а practical mun Sme of ihe points of view which 
he presents mre пипец] ап should create inm 
interest among the thinking public, though ali his 
premies and conclusions may ont be each as tn 
eoi] assent. 





Rationat Mysticiam. Бу 
(George Allim & Unwin, Ltd, 
London, W. C. 1]. 1936. 

Mr. William Кісь 1e A weil known writer wi 
plidosophical subjyects—of whose works {Ше {мк [нї 
known are the predecessore of the book odor con- 
sideration. Ketional Mysiicism is the third of a 
series, the Grst of which wae the author's Srientific 
Hiealism — (puhlished in) meg) mod the scoomd (m 
Infinite Lin (published in 19321, In these two books 
the snthor expontulesd hacully the srates of idealistic 
Мешін. In the present work ile author's grab 
thesia, the atitury wature of Life amd Conscionanend 
and of Man and the Universe, & curried hiw the 
regiin af mvetinl phifsophy and experimce, uni is. 
exattined in the light of anchent and modern historical 
inveticitm, and more ‘particularly in reference do the 
greal midem revival of iüterest ш Мунын шп 
Occattrem:. The book. te thos likely to appeal alike 10 
Eastern and. Western students. Rased upon mewdern 
wienlifüce discoveries aud concepts, i leads up fron 
that bhusis to ihe deepest jenes ob onr spiritual nature 
nmd mystical consciousness arí] mérit& earnest attin 
tion. 


МШшын Кариш) 
45, зыми Brreet, 


The Conference of the Birds. Пу К. Р. Маон, 
М.А. (Oxford University Press, Horibay) pif 


Studies dn Tasa w wul aul The Secret of Ana' 
Haqq. Hv Khan Sahel, Khaja Kien, FSA, (6, Jani 
Jahan Rhan Road, Royapetta, Madras) 136. 
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These three books are useful contribution to 
Aluahim Mysticiamn — Mr. К. P. Masam's book i an 
abridged. version of a well-known Sufi allegory—the 
Nenligent-tayr ot Farid-nd-Din Attar, which is the 
west fameots work om Sufism. Mr, Maseni has enrich- 
ed the translation with e luinttoms Introdinction ot 
l'ersian mystici, which makes bis exvellent render- 
inp ob the original text al| the tore valuable for the 
study «af oriental mvsticiam. 

Mr- Raja Khan is à welbknown South Imdiun 
Scholar, whose three  books—Tlhe — PhilosóBhy of 
Мат and the two noted aboce—are жегу useful come 
tributions to the study of Muslin mysticism. The 


States fq Tasgrwuy is a. collection of iimminating: 


esya On vations aspects of Sufism; while the 
^ecrel of Anal Hogg iso tronalation from Persian of 
the sayings of a Mustim SufiStaikh Ibrahim of 
Nagper, The translator's elmeidatory introdinction is 
in itself an isiy of great merit anid the hook «<honlil 
interest atudents of Sufism | 


The Philosophy of Confuciug...Hy C. Y. Hsu. 
(The-Stodeni Christian. Movement, 32, Russel] Smiure, 
London, W. C. 4) r3 

The anthor of the Philosophy oj Confurinr i n 
cultured Chinese scholar, whose object in writing thia 
book i» io juterest benera) readers fn rhe traditional 
philosophy. of. China. Hie work within a short com- 
paia presents n comprehensive sketch ol Confucianism 
urd brings into striking relief its salient features. 
The moral, political, religioasa umi educational theories 
of Confncma are accurately described and the reader 
will carry with him a cleur idea of thia great avatein 
vt Chinese thought and conduct. 


RHCHNT HOORS 0N CURRENT. KUSSIAN 
AFFAIRS. 


I mpressinais wi Soviet Russia. — Tus Charles Saroléa 
(меен Мамі and Grayeou, Lid, London) то. 

The Shadow of the Gloomy East, By F., A. 
Usendowski. (George Allen and Uowm, Ltd, до, 
Museum Strect, London, W, © u доб; 

Rossin in Division. jiy Stephen Graham. (Mar- 
milan & Co, Ged., St Martin's Street, London) tom. 

The Red Terror in Rosia. Пу 5. P. Melgounov. 
Оа M. Deut & Saris, Lita.) ғо, 

The Аззани ы Heaven. Compiled by A, А, 
Valentin (Rowell Printing aud Publishing Со, 
Ы, +, Whitetriars Street, London, E, C. 4) 19325, 


Russia in 1926. By K, l, and M. S. McW 
(jJ. M, Dent and Sons, Ltd, London), 1937. 

All tliese six books deal with the Russia of to-day 
wl the authors approaches Ше subject from a subjes 
tive standpoint bat it ie retmurkable that, on шип 
of the points dealt with, the conclusions arrived. ut 
Шая bern à constant student of the Russian lunpuage, 





ul Rnsalan literature, and of Russian conditions. На. 


шау ако claimt that, lhnviug imde several prolonged 
flava in Russa before the war, le is in à position 
lo compare the Eussa as she was with the Russiy 
ab she is to-day, His book therefore—called Jmpres 
sions of Soviel Russia—e one of the miwat informe 
tive aboot the prevent political and economic condi 


Шота of the gronp of Soviet Kepnblics, still popular-- 


ly kiman os Ressin, While étrictlg a politico-econo- 
mic study of Russian conditions of today, the book 
lus ihe Hphines af a bouk of travel Of the recent 
works written by mon-Russlans abut Rusia, Tro 
fessor Sarvlea's js one of the best, Mr. Ossemlowski 
knows Russia from her western cenünes riglit across 
to the Pacific and the Pamira, He attempts im his 
hook—The Shadow of the Gloomy Easi—tù lay bare 
lcfore the civilized worhl the true fore of that 
mysterious country, where the mòler civilization of 
the West and the ideology ol Mongolian momoli, 
the ascetictám of. orthosdox Christianity and also breathe 
сїйїп exist together ur wein] confusion to this very 
(ay—thus complicating the тавр of the problems 
lacing to-dar the Russians 
upon: (e. imagination of. the reader, rhe. nutbor of 
“Nests, Men sud. Gode" record lii» amuring experi- 
etes apnd Bus mupressions of the shady life amd pay- 
cholugy of the multifarious pesples forming that great. 
liad ol impossible possibilities, The author i&-m 
Pole, but he has intimate knowledge of Russia and 
his book nsefully supplements Proíeseor © 
Impressions... Mr. Stephen Graham's Russis ін. 
Division i» a. highly instructive work: The hook i 
an urcount of a —jurnew andertaken bv (we anther 


гован the newly-lormed  Sütes on the Wester. 


frontiers of Soviet Russin Wherever he ен, 
Mr. Graham found ithe evil effects of ип 
He visited many exiled Russian authors stil artists, 
but he learnt etomgh from them about ihelr own 
fute nwi of those still in the old сошиту which rnt a 
little distressed him. Tn inet, the whole of Mr. 
Graham's record is overcast with gloom and inakes 
grim reading, Amongst the many evil influencers of 
Polshevism, the anthar justly emphuslses the foolish 
D-d perverse act of dhe [poles im destroying and 
raring to the ground the heantifal cathedral at the. 


With his masterly: grip. 


rolga 


FX 


—in their Rustin in, ron. 
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Pulish capital, Warsaw, a& it hd been hmilt by the 
Russians daring their regime on the aie of è. parale 
ground! Conld feclikh perversity zo further? Tf the 
Poles are wrong in dlestroving the cathedral, пише 
more so are ip Mr. Graham's eves the Russians, 
who are deatroving religion liseli. Mr. Graham's 
book ihrows contideroble light om the realities of 


life in the Кенан republic and the new bordering: 


States. issus . The fourth book enumersted in oar 
list is br a asbl andl itis notable (hat it confirms 
(^ n Tarpe extent what the three foreigners hare 
writer on the subject of fhe state of offpirs in 
modern Russia: Mr. Melgounow is n patriotic 
Rossin publicist whe was born in i979 and wo has 
taken for many wears past n prominent part im the 
discussion of Russian affairs. Since October, тог. 
when Bolsheriam waa established, he haa suffered for 
hig convictions, having been at last expatriated and 
deprived fin his absente) of fs civil and civic 
rights, ami his properties ceonfiscated, The — Red 
Terror Ìn Ruita iè thus a work which derives addi 
Hors! interest al impertince, from the personality 
ef its author, Thongh «шай, it ia a virid. descrip 
Hom of the forces of darkness and unrighteansness 
inmeiniled in the Rossin of to-day, The tale onfolded 
bw this Russian publicist is not only. crim but horrible 
nnl makes one's hale stand on rend. TE shósl] be 
faréfullv read through from emi to end, far it dà a 
striking exposition of mob rule. 

The Assouli of Heaven ш а book, compiled 
ly Mr. A. A. Valentinov containing the official and 
niher mformation illustrating ilie struggle against 
Religion carried svstenmtically by the Soviet. Govern- 
ment of Eus. Ti is meant for propagandist 
purposes, af editions of the book have been lammed 
sirmitanecwsly im Hnglsh, Trench, German, Ttallan, 
Russimn and sech danpmiages Tt forme a macini 
ай ноп in English ta the literature dealing with 


Soviet Russia for ii offers à compendions seconnt of 


the persistent perecution of Religion and Church in 


Soviet Russia, hastd on authentic information derived 


at first-hand, Apart from ite valie as historical 
(ocunents, the papera hronght together weld also 
appeal to students of Psychology, and throw mach 
Hight on the mentality of the fonnders and organizers 
of ingnistions |... different trpe of book from 
these, which ts ols ninch pleasonter reading is that 
written Бу бо Сапа апе Мт. апа Mrs. McWilliams 
Recording aa it dots the 
posing impressions of a short and rather hurried 
vit, the little book does not profess to he coni- 
prehensive or а profound «study of the Russian 
problem, it is rather on attempt to set down 
photographically what these two travellers saw and 


besni in their juernev, mil the Ideas ШШ feelings 
that these sights evoked. The reader jomrneye with 
the travellers thrimgh Enssia, feeling with them 
a"tonishmecnt at every tern, that tnilway imini, 
hotels, passport mmi customise officials were all ao 
ditiercnt from fhe descriptions they had heard. 
Une visite Leningrad, "the saddest city in all the 
world’, wrth its hosts of levelled population, or 
Moscow, pulsating with life, or Kiev, pnreutug сайту 
itw prosperems way lownrds restoration. The penter 
joins the crowds visiting. the Lenin. Munsoleum and 
speculates on the strange possibility of a new cnit 
arising wround his nome. Cmestions of education, of 
divorce, of the position of women, of meurores of 
excial welfare amd child-care, àf the terrific tragedy 
which has befallen those who were dispossessed, are 
nl dieuseed with the same interesting wealth of 
detail; and (he scenant of the trip is preceded hy a 
bietorical amd geographica] reanmné and followed by 
an estimate of proballe developments in Иша, 
Conditions ín that country are changing very fast 
and Russis in r9s5 graphically lelinestes this tramaj- 
tional stage of affairs, 





RECENT LITERATURE OF CURRENT 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The New Balkans. Пу Н. P. Armstrong. (Harper 


am! Brothers, Lomlon and New Yok, CRAI 
wy | | 

There is probably noone better qualified to inte 
pret othe Balkan sitpation than the American 


publiciat, Hamilton. Ih Anmatrong—who has writer 
an excellent work om the subject. As Managing 
Editor of Foreign Affairs, the kating American 
periodica] — on — international relations, and да 
Militury Attache at Belgrade, directly after 
the war, he hos made 4 bromd ani intensive study 
of the ‘whole perplexing Balkan problem. Heretr 
fore there has been no adequate boob describing the 
important postwar probheita m- that explosive 
sectii of Europe—tlhie. Balkans. This volume f» 
that. need. di does mot treat the problema in m 
"acare-hbead"  manucr, nor does the anthor tend 
himself to propaganda, He simply gives all tha 
focts necessary for the reader (o unüersinnd ihe odd 
mmu] the new problems of ihe Balkan states, nnd to 
form Tus ewm pnolgment. Bome of the snbjects dis- 
cussed att “The New Talkans" “Jugoslav: Unity," 
Bnlgnria's Demands," “The Putore. of Albania,” 
The texi ie folly illustrated with maps. Altogether 
Mr. Arnmstrong's hook called. The Nem Balkans fm A 





76 
Маса, руге Тие, р-а ащ impartial: survey 
uf the politica! and economic problema Ataring їп 
the face the farious Halkan mations amd it should 
te carefully <tudied hy all interested in! the develop: 
иа of the Balkan situstiotr, | 


Conflicts of Pollcies in Asia. By T. F. Miliard 
(George Mien and Uowm, Ltd. 4» Museum Street, 
Londen, Wel i) 19326. 

Afr. T. Р, Millard—the ашыт of Conficts of 
Policies in Asta—wilines in his hook the development 
of wie political simuation in the Mor fic fram the 
l'aris Conference of. 19ro down to the presenti, lagiti: 
special stress om the respective policies of Japan am! 
Amèrica towards China. Tie gives liis views of the 
slimute aim of Japan and showa how and why 
Great Britain iè affected hy the conflict of policies 
Fiale, hw  prépomnds hia solution for the entire 
Hsuerm (meson, which deserves careful aitention 
by students of international politics, Mr. Millard i= 
inthnatels acquainted with Chinese раб йаг. He 
lived in China for many vears nnd eld verions 
whet! and semi-offücin] positions as Advisor ro rhe 
Chinese Government. We abo attended the Confer. 
ence at Paris, Geneva and Washington, amd hū» mneh 
imide knowledge of recent ктеййк His hok 18 
therefore on awmnthoritative treatment of the #rbjrei 
atu) merits careful consideration, 


The Jews of Eastern Europe. By 
D. Margolin. 
USAI gab. 

Dr. A. D. Margolin's book, The Jews of Easiern 
Europe. exhanstively deala with various phases of 
Jewish | life im what was formerly the — Russian 
Empire, their political, economic atid agricultural 
artivities before and iliring the Revolution with 
particular referees to the latest attempts to. excablist 
Jewish auricnltural <ettlements in the Crimea amil 
(he Ukraine under the auspices of the Soviet Grv- 
ernment. It aleo deals with the pogroms in Кина, 
und gives a vieid ond dramatic pictnre of (һа: 
remnrkable anil sheorbing story whičb-is kmren thg 
work! over nà the Beilisa саве. Ami in the final 
chapters the anthor gives ий à glimpse of some 
кресі of Jewish inmmigratt life tm America, The 
feope nf tie hook fe thra extensive, and the amthor 
writes from knowledge nml observation, He ha: 
himseM held prominent oficial positions in the 
Prime umi has taken an active part in many of the 


Dr; Aftüell 
(Thomas Seltzer, Pobllivher, New York; 


of the Chinn of iliy 
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events related A special feature is the suthor'& con-- 
citai that anung the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews of Bastern Hurope tere is an absence ol 
radicaliam, Tiis view is oll the convincing 
coining from u tman wio has himself advocated pro- 
gressive amd advaneed views. For a study of the 
many international questions aliecting Jews in Europe: 
and America, Dr. Murgolin’s book жой] be found 
invaluable. 


The Past, Present and Future of the Negro. By: 
Dr. Abd Hllatif Solaiman (Colifornia Eagle Publish 
ing. Company, Los Angelos, Culifomin, USA) 1926. 

Dr. Abd. Hilatif Soliman is an an Egyptian Mussal- 
man 3nd he has dedicated his book: called The Pal. 
Present and Fwlure of the Negro "to my beloved 
country, Egypt, and my countrymen, е 
Rgyptians". He is ales the author of another book 
called Egypt for the Egyptlana. Just os the latter 
was a plei for the freedom of the Egyptians, & his 
рем vo is à plea for a better treatment of the 

vegro faces. The scope of the book is very wide, 
rhe treatment ef the suhject is fairir comprehensive, 
the author hae thoroughly mastered. the. topics he has 
written mp oand—jedging from the bibliography 
appended to the beok—he has carefully gone 
топа the tersine dealing with the Negro probe 
lem. The result is a book which Is nseful, informa- 
tive, accurate ond enggestive. Tt sketches inpar- 
Halle the history of the question and the present 
condition of the Negroes and their problema, and 
will be found invalunhje by students of the «abject; 
also by historians, politicians, jonrnalists and public 


mem, 





Modern Democracy in China: Ву М. J. Ban, 

Ph. D. (The Commercial Press, Led. Shanghai, 
China) 1926. 
China Today Through Chirese Eyes. First ani 
ercomd series. (Stodent Christinn Movement, — 34 
Russell Sanare, Tandon, W.C. 1) ten md to 
respectively, 

The Commeteía] Presa, . Shanghai, hay added ус! 
une more каї work to their tint of publication 
üy lasuninge Dr Rap'a Modiri Democracy in Chins, 
Dr Raw i an ar knowledged anthority on the prp- 
hems und conditia of malera Ching and is the 
author af several excellent books on varions asperi» 
In his book anier миву, 
he présents a carefalle-written and strictly impartial 


s. 
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шча «1 modem Chinese history and politics and 
also a sketch of ite constitetional Crovernment, Now 
шаі раіс interest ie centred in doings in that 
country, Dr. Ban's book shogld appeal to à large 
circle of readers............ thing Today Throwgh 
Chingse Eyes comprises paper (collected їп twn 
series) written һу educate! on cultured Chinese on 
many of thei carent problems. The books shoul 
appeal iu Wise whe dexite to appreciate the Chine + 
probiemus “iom: within", We wish some enter- 
priing Indian publisher would issn simular Collec. 
tinge of essays written abont India lw eminent 
Indians. 


The OU-War. By Auton Mohr. (Martin Mopkm- 
son and Co, Lib, 14 Henrietta Street, London, 
WC. s), 1936. 

Mr. Аша Mohra Öar is an account of 
the recent history amd füture prospects of ihe oil 
problem fram The рев of a citizen of a state. which 
is mot affected directly by the diplomatic aspect of 
ile problem. The question discussed i&:—Has the 
struggle to sceure: supplies of oil been. the real motive 
behind most of. the- diplomatic manoenvres which have 
made the history of the niter war periit aò mysteri- 
ou&? Át any tate the possession of anid access to oil 
had am enormons influence on the resuli of the Inte 
War, while apart front the question of war, Industry 
ami transport have lately become tremendously 
dependent on oil ae a motive power. Dealing as " 
does with an impartan} industrial problem. the took 
deserves rarnest consideration. 





ART AND OTHER CRITICISM. 


Modern Theatres. diy Irving Pichel. With 4o 
ülustrationa. Hureenrt Brice Company, New Vork, 
price $2.0. 

This interestiig surrey of the most recent build: 
ings тей to cater dor the "Jule theatre!’ movre- 
went in Uw United States ds of great interest to 
thine whe contenrplate Байр от altering u struc 
ture for amatenr production in Great BHrüam от elet- 
where, Mr Pichel ias well known in. the U.5.A4. and 
in al present teaching drama in the University of 
California. Венійев recent theatre *nocexses in 
America le iustrated one or two from this side, 
jnclading one from Munich. The fatuous prodnetiottó 
of past architectural designers, intent. on producing 


a prettepretty building rather than j Т ily 


cficient pliy-prodncing stage with anditorimm ate 
qnietiy revealed, mnd their scrhiteetural tradition js 


shown ta be fellow, Quickle he gues dito really 
ptuctical details, displaying a consutmuate knowledge: 
ol actual theire mecessities, ard be treats of (he 
andiieriam, the «tage plan, provision for back stage: 
workers, fhen ddaling with the equipment of the 
stage ; the sky<lome; and the torportant problems. of) 
siuge machinery und Settings AN those who have 
hod experience of these problems will in the mui 
agree with his arguments, amd will find hie practical 
lias of anich walut. Nobody desirons of creating n 
new strmetmre shonil omit a careful ceading of this 
work, for it will prevent the committal of numerous 
mistakes, due either to inexperience of inability de 
foresee possible contingencies, АЙ the book fa 
directed finally to, the production and presentation nf 
ihe play, and the Hlwtration» round off the argaments 
meelv. 


Evolution in. Modern Art. Be Prank Rutter. 
Pullished by George GO Harap & Co, Tondo 
Price +8, 6d. 

Air. Rutter, alwavs informed and interesting, has 
given wa a volute of anmusual value in this discussion 
ol the meaning which lie behind the moasy and often 
weird movements of modern pictorial art. Кетет: 
where cantious, he is never condemnatory, bat we find | 
lim. always nnxion» Lo simdy umi to learn what he 
Сап af the reasons for the prodnctioga of certain 
modern painters, in his comparison af the realistic art. 
of the natorallet sid the eymbolist art af the етая 
decorator: So eampact and fall ie his xurvev that 
quotation ts difficult: it teem with vivid phrases and 
lucid) observation, Mr. Rutter keepa mit only his 
eves bot hia minm] open. Passiny from tradition ta 
reaction, atl thencé to impressioni, he comes to 
the origin (we should sav the modern revival) of 
(nhiem, uni] or, to futurism) arnul expressionism, after 
witch he i» clated woh the "trimmph ol design,” 
thongs this has mop yet achieved many victories, amt 
“recognition” is u pleasure that discoantá art for man 
pecple, He secs mmceh in the fact that thie attorchic 
pe oof work wos eontemperanena with the speis 
veare before the war, ain! suggests that something of п. 
pevehie character must have tail ite influence on the 
sensitive imine of these painters. He seems a little 
onniradictorv im his emphasis on design, while sell 
holding 10. the Tolstoy defnitiem of ari: that it 
moat carrv fechng: lor all design ts the discipline ‘of 
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emotion, giving it form and purpose — Hr has written 
an extraordinarily interesting book, mm] it may be 
commended im every way, 


Colour and Interior Decoration. By Basi] Ionides, 
with g¢ ifimatrations & 53 colour plates. Country Life 
Press, 10/6, 

This practical book by an interior decorator «should 
prove of definite nee to Бесе and dercriters who 
are called upow to deal with a verimin class of- home. 
It denke with decoration by means chifr of ooloar, 
lakity the principal соога in rotation,’ describing 
their chief eflect and what general resulta пат ће 
achieved with their help: The suthor confines him- 
sell ctrictly po dwelling bouses inhabited by the middle 
class clement of the population, ond, perhaps on- 
стенага |у, amida showing ms how. to solve the more 
difhenlt problem of adequately colonting the stnaller 
lenses which ure so mich more numerous, anid «hicli 
sre even more deserving of care in colour decoration, 
since they receive such seani consideration i most 
fiher factors, With moat of the onthor'’s ditti we are 
4n agreement: with one or two statementa we 
cannot agree, süch of hie assertion that "large 
Hack and white equmres alwars Book well’! They 


don't, Tor chis is perhaps the result of the 
optimi which течи Нисор hia book. 
Never" he seve “believe that imything ia 


impossible in painting or papering. With ingenuity 
one com arhiewe altinet miy result" The wnk 
ds ample — ilestraited. with photographs from 
actual reins, and mol the least notable feature da 
supplicd bw the excellent paintings bw W_ B. Bunker, 
The làst decode baa proved that the British people 
demand mare 4rd] vet more eolounr dá their hotties, 
amd though amet decoraters work empirically, learning 
hy: long experience rather than bw ort, there ie Trttle 
doubt tat that the perusal af works such as this; from 
the pen of proctical decorators, will be of value. 


Retrogression in Art. By E, Wake Cook (Нии. 
*on o Co.) price 15/- ilinstrated, 

И шети а Matter of profound togret ihit on 
accomplished artist, auch aa the writer of this volume, 
conld not have given just 4 little tore care do the 
examunation of the accuracy of hie theories їп 
relation 1o 1be many facts which he s» mstlv ohserves 
im connection wih moder urt'--which he implies 
fo be mainly painting- Naw atd ogain he comes 
near to A emret nnd Iogical statement of the rent 





facts, fart disappointment estes, and he is led away 
hv his etrange political theories into what je quite 
the opposite of the truth. Brieily, he is, like many 
others, smflering from Bolshophobía, and be implies 
that modern artis a revolt of a similar mature. The 
fact is thai the types of "ari" ayainat which he 
rightly protests are noi actually even as sane aà 
Bolshevism, which has reason in it, however atrange 
thet ay seem Rut the fanatical pictures and aculp- 
ture which Mr. Cook drastically criticises ва retro 
kressiun in art, are merely “dealer ware" the рї 
of picture factories, made ta tell to people who 
know to more about art than a cow knows: about 
mathemoattes. Modern art of thie type is-a faithful 
reflex of modern ‘finance ond? modern politice—bat 
Mr. Cook is too good a supporter of the old schools 
to ste amd mimit that, Thus hfa perception ia 
entirely right while his dingnesic i entirely 
wrong. We feel more than  nsualle sorry that 
a writer with the conrage af hie opininiis should make 
such an error, for if takes away the engpested value 
of his remedy, which is nothing jess than dereki 
ment of ceximic eonaciomsness, Mr, Conk is a fervent 
disciple of the Seer of Pughkeepaie, who, he avers, 


is not well enough known in ‘his ету. 
Those whi thonghilessly worship the terrible 


rubtmah which infeste the West Hod galleries да “arth 

will be well advised at least to read this volume; 

wherein unsparing if undetailed criticism is levelled 

against it. Bot those whe have also made some atuily 

of those thityrs entitainerd iy the-Harmonial Philosophy 

will Mt agree with Mr, Cook as to the canse of this 
“art''—fer the revult ie yet to come, amd will come 

only wiih the revelations of religion, the Citaliser of 

trie art in every time and every land. This “modern 

art" ia not art for art &ake—it i& toot even tò godd 

as that—but it is’ “art for sale " ‘There are eontradice 

tions of thought and expression too tumerous to 
specify—the work gives the impression ol having been 

“dashed off" rapidly—bot if the reader will «eparate 

the observations of a sincere artist from the daily 

paper cliches of the alleged reasons, he wil obtaia 

meh fo) for thought. 


The Forging of Passion into 


| power, Hy Mary 
Everest Dude (C. W. | 


Daniajl London 6j. 

Mary Hverest Dole, widow of ihe famous: mathe 
matician of that name, waa m perwon of unusual dis 
fretion. In physics! appearance somewhat Tike 
Н.Р.В., the had a mind af nnana calibre, as for 
instance itt her power of eomprehetmion ol things 
mathematical and things of att, torether with a 


- 


$ 


^. 
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maatery of practiex] paycholugy that & piven to few 
б> айаш amd still [ewer to express, Such a book аз 
this js valtable for the questions it b» bond to. arose 
in amv thogoghtfaul mind, amd it can be well recommend 
ed, ami although it is not in namie or intention a 
"theosophical book," for those аве «ашайт 
with donis has reached the phase of sctive imquiry 
it well afford help. It іа и useful — volume, 
not ms m mel het as a stimulant, for the 
library of ony teacher, im И» ппинпаї comi- 
timation af subjects mod ber nouns! mole 
ol handling them. Mention of the titles ol some 
chapters will imdimte this, From Training of the 
imagination we get to diverse other phases, such. a5 
Morality and att, Sex natincls, faver! Conectouaness, 
Mobility and Decision, and « challenging mote, on 
"Temcher-ust."- These arc het a few of 27 chapters. 
Her grasp od mathematica i» at least equal, perhaps 
auperior, to such A mathemntician s — Drolessot 
Whitehead. Her faculty for original amd clear think- 
ing on art suggests that of Professor Lethaby. And 
these are (wo pearls atmong professore, who scarcely 
belong do that clan. Airs. Toole is a stimulating 
Writer, and eves when yen don’t agree with 
ber concinsions, which must happen me and 
акша, or von sce that 
wrong word; whatever she write» i wonk remi} 
mg. And that iè пите than уш can шу al 
sume folk who write books; they, fer with some- 


what similar tiles Any artis who hos started 


thinking about art as well ns praetising it could do 
worse than tad her, expecially when she ia ne 
writing Gf att at all. Most of us lowe à Jot bY studi 


ing only our own pet sabjects, and neglecting ther 


casetitial relation with others. Let me give a quoti- 
ton: "The Sclence whieh wnderlies the ап of 
thonught-combination ie vealied  Marhematics. Mathe- 
matice stands related to art of thinking somewhat 
es the aciénce of harmony and counterpoint doce (0 
ibe àrt of moase. Ty so happens that the laws af 
rd were first discovered when inen 

were trying to think trnly about imuniber, ruantity, 
fied size : and for that reamson a imeat tany persans 
assert that mathematics fa the science ol Em 
size, amd quantity. ‘That assertion i pire nonentte." 
‘That gives the tlavewr and the tension of the typical 
thought of this. remarkable lady, Her metaphor 
are, aprang alive froni A vivid imagination, and he 
will he a dull reader indeod who does not gain воми" 
thing from such work as icri Her onwritten key- 
note th restraint, (raining, self-edncation, nnd 4l 
uttacks the problem from. uuccessive angles in chapter 
after chapter, it straightforward language Her 
works ate for all educatvonists. 


"hut m a study of pavchoanalyste. 


ste һа» chosen the. 


рауан n. tod Kewtbatie, (By - Chur 
Наши. Translates) from the French by Eden -atil 
Cedar Раш. Demy B we {2% pp. George Allen & 
Unwin. 16/-. 

This detailed. study of au arist, {гош the view 
pomt of the psychoanalyst i» worthy of close oni 
carcini attention, for it is not omiy a study of à poet, 
lt gives а сот 
scientiuna amd deituied cxamuiuatinu of the images 
revoked by the mim] of Verhaerem, the Belgian poet ot 
ritis and the street. We are shown, as the writer 
sees it, the gradual transiting af the pert mind, from 
subjection to domination af iis thought. With a 


wealth of quotation, Lappile given in the original, 


and à neariv always excellent translation («nmetime 
cw» colloquial bo be stib qexetie) Tündenis mnakes ati 


excellent case—for those who will agree with ihe. 


premises. ol the psvelinanalests bo begin with. The 
ind of mind in tied to the biological, plrvsiological 


evel bv Frend, И jess o bv Jung atdi Adlers But 


who m to analyse the parchonnlysts? Ver; curkmaly 
enough, inasive phrases occur, to which 1 wontd give 
more weight than the anthor "Verhmerem i advance 
mg towards n puntherstie love of the worhdl .....- extro- 
version and [ntroversion are now inm state ol perfert 
equilibrium, às in the ¢hythinie breathing af a emal" 
Much more of value i» scattered through these pages, 
Significant indeed is auch a work as this, for it hering» 
the prow af the psychological harqus heavily agsimet 
Hie atuillards of "literary criticam, and will doubts 
less play & fol! share in similioriy mislifving artistic 
criticism, for the "non-rensomible element" in-poeiry 
i» Closely allied with that im pictorial art, $e wiel» 
mattifest at the present time, "There i 2 logic within 
t logic. Hut it does not seem оса] wo me that the 
fanilzmenta] tenets of the Vrendiam thesis. can be 
proved, if be still implies thut the sex imitimi čan 
oily move within its own, confines, in expression. or 
euppression.: the inward or ontward directlige phases, 
lt iè equivalent to saying that the bely i a mere 
machine, und. when relate! fo art, ent» off all thought 
wid emotions abont anything of an атлес. nature 
altogether. Actually, the theory of parchoonalvsia is 
Hell introverted, сетат the singh miri too 
nineh, amid in te few relatietin in ten few directions, 
Consequentie, it Gide only what it searchers for. I 
wonll invite sonus uf the unalvsta to stalk a larger 
ume {шп a single poet: det them explam the 
avminis of the older religions; modern. charch ritual ; 
the howe of money or fame; for their own sake aod, on 
the way, the modem rerne: "Phe hiologrmts have yet 
to explain what Inetinct jè in relation an the Dod? 
alone: they have Бесеу битин) more cheely to it; 
The relstion of instinct to emotion, of emition to 
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reagan: of all io intuition ot to sex: these are still 
unknown land. but dimly seen for mest Vet we 
must Dot, ae artists, be nutprateful for such superbly 
written works a» this, which are a deliphr to read, 
if mot to agree with For the time te st hom when 
attisis themselves зар  cureeonssiv defend their 
choice im life, lv words sa well nà works. 


The Artist and Fsycho.Amalysis. Hy Roger Fry, 
хь PP. paper covers; cover design bhy the дойт, 
(Thi Hogarth; Fress, $2, Tavistock Square, London 
W, C. s 3/6. 

This amall volume i» the result of an address by 
the author to the "aesthetic section" of. the Britisti 
Psychological Society, although this ia not stated in 
the book; ae Hb should have been. Ir wppeare that 
Mr. Fry, who is one a the moet agile mite amet 
modern critics; contrived to ‘keep his end up" pretty 
anecesafuliy, like Daniel in the Done dem, and even 
handed cnt some lempuers there, toe, As Ins remarks; 
he does not worry over it being Пир that he “i 
Wuüroverted, and oa тһе ити of being neuratie," 
far, qneth he, “Her «ince E observed: that. the only 
people worth talking to, the only agmecahle eimpaniions, 
Nelonged te the class that morbitiy healthy, censori- 
people chased ua genrolic uml degenerntc, thea 
word have lst all terror inr ine". So there we are! 
Resting fom ihe gyinmastic oi рану шужен с іе 
Tack, and Наши hatda with mysel, T congratulate 


Mr. Fry on having heaved the first half brick ; T. have: 


s wagon load im store. [t m, on sober truth, high 
tne that the theory of. perchoannaiywis amd arr was 
examined, amd the large crackwm that exist in ir dis 
played to the cager world at large. Personally, 
Т never had atiy terror ni the nb ar 
wo ibe  aumpled — eondemmation Max — Nordoa's 
“Degeneration” ana Bernard Shaw's bin rejoint- 
er afforded: me disinterested amusement. The troutde 
alwnt- these medical fulk, who, so to speuk, toke the 
engine to lite to find the steam, iv thot they lave 
kot hehl od the facts wrong end first) Tnstead of sex 
giving rise to art, iH i» art that givte riie to sex: 
Fut imn alarger way, the creative focnity of bnmanity 
appears іц гаф of the various: and different levels: ot 
luman nature: Sex i a physical fact, the creative 
act, of the bode. Art ia a mental fact, the creative 
act of the mind, carried out br physical tans of 
caftemenship im жапе melum or other: "The 
aesthelic emotion" aaya Mr, Fry, “inan emotion uboot 
form." (Granted, bat that, as emotion, implies buti: 
cogüitive amd cmotve phases, an act of the whole 
mind, and not of any solely instinctive part alone, aa 


the psseéhoanalest's — "subconseius" d. Por that 
region of mid wv share Hi common with animals, vct 
in them there is oo art They de se take nto 
reckoning the eonsekotts and the super nos, eirp 
ax regions of resulta, nof orina. While there 
&re iButy strikitiwly trie phrases in his hook, 
| do nof find a till пий clei cejolnder tò the 
Freudian theory. Let the ártist who. waadhi knww of 
what he nay Té accused read Freud'a boók dti 
Leonardo de: Vinci; Following thin srate T could 
ke à case ngainet Shakespere of having produced 
bome at least of his works as nm subconsciods result 
of hopéless regurd for (seen ЕПН. I campot 
admit that all psychic energy ix dired from 
the instinctive Mfes 1 ЗНИК rather that it arises 
essentially it conflict hetween that source and fh 
higher, that energy of the will in tlie ego, Religionis, 
which are oripimuted 10 guide zen ну «nal ид 
sturdiny and control] of thite forces, alf recognise, 
пібте or igs clearly, that there iy a eouffict, «mf 
they utilise art ox one of several redes af үгү. 
True art—not the reflex af the Ретин davitteaiii— 
| creative activity, nof «quüescence; and the otha 
says nothing truer than "nothing ін more contr 
to the essential pesthetic faculty than the. dream" for 
ihe dream iè essentially non-conrrolled bv- the inner 
wil. What be «аша, їй a real work of art, are ome 
fied relations, inhering in proportion and rhythm with 
i Heli, ant! it is ОВ иин, зет осой сіст, 
and recognition, whet! conscings, that соТ oir 
basis of appreciation of 4 work of art 1 метна its 
small book as oríé eHórt ta cdeibat’ the streatif of more 
or ess unpmre bilge that bat arise! from нея 
ес medical theoria ғай ан а reality i 
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RECENT WORKS OF REFERENCH, 


The Karachi WandboéK and Direttory, 1872€. 
(The [ily Garetie Press, Катан), 1937. 


The Karüch| Hand-bodl aid IMrrclory: i$ about" the 
best of ita class iml ibi an asrital at" теа value tor 
the people of sind ‘The current volume dà a Ims 
inne which, besides cóntaininp  m-tdate chapters 
om Karachi, ifs people, trade and eommeree, notable 
lmildings, edneatiónnl айй other inntitutions, the 
eariy history of Sind, ite ariculmute, cop 
"umement, growing trade iml iiri iei pad peii, 

Шав alo à setHen called “Whos Who is Karachi," 

which we hove uo doult will be appreciated, The 
Най 0156 contains a detailed’ accignt’ of (hE 
Liev! Snkker Rarrage project which! [a ateractip > 
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cutisblerable attetion throughout India. The Editor, 
gives m descriptive sketch uf the rise аш) пороге 
of Karachi, aud the valuuble appendices, which ure 
а miie oj usciul information as tegaida ihis grow- 
ing town, utc quite my. ittetestine study. Tlic 


publishers have =pured no pains to bring the Directory 


upebcalate amd the reeidettis of Rind cannot be too 
gratefal ш them for this шанаа ашыш). li 
shinid append to rowers even outsiile the boundaries 
ol the province, with. which it is eoncerüed. The 
ninv Aibking featüres that appear for tbe first Hiie 
ir, the  Dutreduüctoey Section ope i brief сїйєп 

Directurv of (1) the chief Government: Oflicee | in 
Karachi and of (2) tlie "Fruieseions, "rude and 
Industry," This ш followed һу а “Who's Whe in 
Байга”! aud: the Warrant of Precedence, up 10 
date. There ure aleo other useful feamres. The 
book i» profusely illustrated, and excellent maps— 
meluding one of the "Rarach) lort Inprovermcrit 
Scheme' now їп conme of bemg «carrwd oui;—are 
ииийй: А кез complete Irmdex — materialls 
enhances the weeluinces of this. urvaluatle work dd 





"The Times of Ceylin" Green Book. 
Times of Cevlun” Press, Colombo, Ceylon). 1927. 

rhe Times af Ceylon Green Book has establish. 
e] dixe dang since os a ‘highly useful work af 
reference contiectedd with the Island of Ceylon. The 
latest edüíon haa been carefally revised and thorongh- 
fy hrouglit mp to date, and the comprelien-ive nature 
eb the fnfornmtion iL renders accetsible wakes 1 an 
invaluable haiwlenk for everyone who hoe uny 
dealings with or interest in Ceylon, its people, is 
products, ls» trade, omemerce aml industries 
Parücularlv  cosminendable  :& the highly efficient 
djaima o( dnlexing which enables reference readily 
to he mule to any particular poini on which infor: 
tior ds required. Thongh mt atempting to Compete 
with books of reference called directoriess—ol which 
Ceylon: possesses оно of the fest af ite class ani 
kind—the Green Nook ie so well planted ard 
executed that it offere off Ue advantages of a 
directory without it» inherent drawhacks. We hope 
it will. receive the apport H wo well merits. 


("The 


Ferguson's Ceylon Directory, 1927-8, (The Cerion 
Obeerver Presa, Colambes) | 0927. 

We welcome the cutrent edition of (на Гао 
reference annual, Fergusve's Ceylon Directory, ТЕ те 
quite an institution im the Crown Colony of Ceylon, 


Sr 


a» une if the ollest publications of its lass aud 
kind in Asia, and justly enjoys a poe-cminently high 
position amongst annal works of reference, Tt deal 
cuuprebensively with alnust every phase at civie, 
political and, industria) activity of Ceylan. and con 
tains a mine of шаса information relating to 
pluntstion, and estates, ruibways, steamers, шог 
routes and traffic regulntiuns, All the sections have 


leen cxrefülle overlimled, with the result that the 
Directory is thoroughly abreast of latest events аз 


inilte upehelate.  Replete with information on altuost 
ull Ceylon muabterta db wl] be highly useful do ali 
whe have iavthig to do with that inland, Great 


credit i& due to the publishers for keeping up Wie, 


lugh namini of this imfepensable work by careful 
revision for each new iesus. The latest edition: has 
been completely revised and fully brought up-to- 
anie. "Ihe resnlà i8 thai it» contente are - far more 
accurate then ls mnll the case with the average 
Directory, Ferguson's Ditectury te ihe опе imli 
petmable referenec animal dealing with Ceylon en а 
шем comprehensive mne, апі Из new edition i". 
thereiore,. abways welcome, 


The Empire Commercial Guide and Yearbook 
(The Britis Commonwealth. Trade ress, Ltd, iri 
High Holborn, Lemdon, W.C. 1) 1047. | 

The Empire Commercial Guide and Yearbook is, 
cumparativelv, a new amd uecíul mlditan По annual 
reference. literalure, It is a comprebensive 
uutboritative handbook to the irado, indnsiry und 
commerce ot ilc Briümh inim, and tiae evidently 
{жеп specially compiled for the benoit of numulac- - 
intere, Slippers, actors ati merchants, and all 
wlliers interested in aport ani export trade with the 
werk dominions, colonics, dependencies. — aud 
шаа termine o£ the British: Commonwealth, 
[he volume hus been vcareímlly put together аш! fe 
accuracy de remarkable for à new reference work. 
The data collected und presented are етей ийиш; 
frum nihcial sureesn, and are on such теь The 


Emplte Year-book—to tlorien the tith—bringe under- 


(Mie cover, 
concise — amd 


іп а handy vole, s reat deal of 

sceutaie  infornntion, whith Ча not 
generally uceessible, abani the commercial and. indes. 
trial] life am) cconomu comfitiana of the component 
parte of the British Commmanwealth overseas. India 


accupice u ection and the fact: and fügüres- brouglit- 


together uy the Indian section sre jndicionsy. select 
md, The book, a» a whole, is w ceoditable production 
тні deserves to take rank with the таат konyal: 
in the literature of reference. "T 
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Official Yeor-Buok of the Union ol South Africa. 
(Superintemdent, Government Vrinting аш] Scationery 
Осе, Pretoria; South Africa) 1027. 

Їй noticing the lnėt eiition cf the Offiris! Yeur- 
Book of thé Union aj an a we commended 
it a# a most valuable соп | D of statistica]. dàta 
rilating to the South African Commonwesliit ond аз 
n müdej book of reference. 
purposes ot collation und comparmon, the Bgures for 
thé previous ten years and supplies miormation-- 
mostly of a statistical character—on history and des- 
crption of the varions simiés und cobomies, comstitu- 
Hon and gorermmehnt, population, vital statistics, 
- public health and hospitals, cdncation, labeur anil 
industrial condition, pricey atl cost af living, social 
cotdition, administration o£ justice, police and pro- 
tection, electorate, “native allis," land survey, 
tenure and cocenpation, irrigation and water dotiser- 
vation, agriculture and fisheries, mined, martnfarctur. 
hug йыя, commerce, hurtours amd shipping, 
reilwars ami. land —— posia; telegraphs 
um] telephonts, finmmce anil local government. Thus 
the Official Yror-Book, is а топиши of industry 
amd public spiri, The edition nnder notiec rm di 
tinguished from ite predecessors by various. changes, 
mecessttated niithy by the increased scopo ul the 
vnlunble information condensed and tendered acce: 
sible. Separaie chapter» «ré — assigned to the 
treatment of ruew. snbject& now prominent, and 
several lave been rewritten mul reurranpged and 
verions biher fentures of interest ando unity have 
beet) dnteodneed. Altogether the Officlal Y ear-Bouk 
ef the Union af South. Africa is a work ol reference 
wl which the Government of that fXeninion may well 
le prod Tt reflects the Highest credit on the editor, 
on the organization of the stuti#tial department, ae 
alea on thë resuurecs of the Government Press ot 
Pretoria, 








The Negra YearBook 1927. [Negro Year-Bbo: 
Publishing Company, Tuskegee Irietitute, Malams, 
SAJ oiy 

At bui the Negro lua come inte his own—or at 
suy rate come inte a fine with other civilized races 
posaecaing anmunis and vear-bonks, und the Nero 
Year-book i& cotclusive proof of i. Aè its name 
implies, it te at annual ctelopadim dealing with the 
Negro and his problems, and ia a stendard work on 
the subject. Being-the only work of its kind in the 
Roglish reference liternture, it ie widely ned na а 
compentiom ol afal information on all matters 
relative to the Мето and enjoys a large riremnlation 


The new rene gives, for 


in Ametica in purticular and other parts of the world 
in general. It provides im à succimi lorm à eom. 
prehensive umi impartial] survey of Negro alinirs 

a review of the «vents nnil incidenta affecting the 
interests and progress of Negroes. Facts unl data 
about all spheres of Negro activities (are bronght 
together and systematically wrranged aml pre- 





-sented, while the valve of the text ts ‘appreciably 


increased’ ty the inclusion of on extensive biblio- 
graphy which ia topically classthed for the benet ої 
those who may desire to follow wp thew stody. 
Altogether: the Negro Yearbook ia unique and very 
creditable actiition to animal reference literature, and 
redounds t the credit of the compiler and the 
publishers. The — editis muler othe lius been 
judicipusle brought uptodate and carefully revised 
and deserves attention, 


The Official! Vear-Book af the Commonwealth of 
Austraila, (The Commonwealth Euread of Census 
nth) Statistics, Melhourne; Anetralia) 127) 

The Official Yeror-book m the Commonuygaifh of 
Australia has been compiled be the Commonwealth 
Bintistician amd Acvnary mralerf ineirnetitoang from the 
Minister of State for Home aml Territories: This 
official publication iè à repository of hughly meeful 
information. relating te Australis, Deotiled’ chapters 
ure devoted to ihe history, phssiograpire, | political 
und local government, hund revenme and. settlement, 
over Aens trade, transport arid стши, finutice, 
cdüscutitm, publie health, labour, wages qnd prices, 
defence, etc, of the Commenwvealib; dn. fari, all 
subjetts of  importwmwee, enriched with statistics 
hrought up-to-date, fml place iu ihe Yeur.Hook Ti 
6 thus an authoritative book and mi dti poges every 
iteme connected with that  coumirr — ds — careinilv 
survevedl. Ae portion of the inatter contalned in the 
previons yoar-books las heed reduced ta. èvnipais ln 
er deleted. from the present insig; n specinl index fa 
provided at the end of the оте Чо facilitate 
referetice to enhjecte dealt within those issues, On 
going. through this monumental work of reference, 
rte feels how hackwurd the Government of India 
«HIE is in the matter of organizing etmtintical data 
and information ad their ilasemination in pubitic 
interest, in annal publications similar to those ўан 
by. the Governments of Australia, Canada and South 
Africa Tor this reason, we commend with pleasure 
the Official Vear-Apok of the Commomwraülth yf 
(Australia to the attention of. Indian publiciete and 
public meh, who шау be gdesirone of stdying the 


уме © responsible Government ohtaining im mhe 
Amstrnlius Commonwealth. 
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The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire, 
1620, (Messrs. (+, Hell and Sens, Ltd., London]: 2927, 

The Yeor-Dogk oj е Онеге» ау ве Етер 
jor ipy supplies detailed information regarding the 
Universities pm the British Empire coiled from the 
ufficin] Universite calendars which will prove of 
interest tu all sem) 
Government. departments, schoolinastera and tlic 
public generally. In the chapters Introdoctory to tie 
sectis ilialiny with the Utriversitics i» collected. such 
information regarding their lustory, regalationg mad 
practice aà they share i comma 
Conixins a directory of the offers and members of 
the staf of the nuiversity; on account of the equip 
tient. in fibruries, mmeeums, laboratories, ete,, of the 
utiversity, the degrees, diplomas, and certificates 
which it confers, scholarships open tò grmdiuates, 
wnivermitv pullications, eic; nd, statistics of the 
numbers of students in. attendance and degrees com. 
ferred, The volume alg contains appendices af 
great value and itercst to thowe interested, in. the 
educational activities in that they give necinl informa, 
uen im regard to professions and careers for which 
university ойе» аге а fitting: preparation ; admission 
of wiudenty from abroad. to the Universities of Great 








Britain; notes of forcign  mniversities — Re. The 
YearAedk is thoes an  dümlapensahle publication 


whith those whe seek any information or enlighteti- 
ment oof айа pertaining to education cannot but 
find te (heir profit amd advantage (о сопка. 


Harimann'’s Who's Who in Occnit, Psychic and 


Spiritual Realms, Published by The Occult Press, 


Jamaica, NYa TAA, Price $y Compiled anil 
edited by William C. Hartmann, 

Gerationally we meet with a hook, which проп 
reading, we exclaim, “Why has thie nryer been 
done before? Such: works seem жо obviens—yet, 
ther had pot been attempted. Such a work та this. 
A list of all the public octivitie: that are ney current 
in the matters of occult study and paychion! research 
of all kinds, im all parte af the world, is obvionsly a 
thing of the gresis) valne. Vet, with a continent 
full at publicity agents and the printing press ruling 
the destinies of the outer world, we lave had to 
weait ite cottpilation from. tlie able ани! zeatio hant 
of De, Hartmann, Wh no biaa for or ügninst any 
activity, miki only to obtain an accurate statement 
fren: cah, Tw. Hartmann: has шшр to provide ñ 
general director of all workers and athers who have 
displayed! any notable intere» m the category he ont 
fines. And very well indeed has be [ulüllei his sall- 


os of universities andl colleges, 


Ewerv section 


imposed task, for thosyh this is, he inforum ma, but 
the first oof an annal series each of which will be 
more and "yore Eomp, yet there ti a uhr te 
all muntüer of bodies of rvery Saath type, makini 
the voliime ane which must be obtained by every 
organiser who seeks 1o spread the light acoording 
to his understanding. Leading od with-a Wet of "peo: 
minent officinale” the editor gives à book Tist, m 
periodical Hist, ome o9 libraries nnd dealers, sni on 
publishers, Ample lists give names d people: con- 
mected with cach oid every meowexuent, all being 
invited bo spbtnit statements of that telicts aml 
aim, which are printed in: fall. Thosmhy ocenples 
len pages: the Star i the Hast bow ke. Spirittia-- 
isnt, which {а very poptlar in the United States, |» 
naturally largely represented, and) it would appear, 
that according to the detaili of information supplied: 
lias «pare been allotted, The compiler freely. 
udmiis. that the work i tot perfect, anid aas 








al who are interested to help in the. improv 
mont of future editions һу seming informi- 
tion and suggestions, We ore greatly шде 


tw Dr. Hartmann for his excellent [dea and for his 
labour in undertaking, almost singlchanded, such a 
task, and we can assure him of our appreciation of 
his work. He makes those who ore labouring: in moch 
the same direction known t each other in a very 
complete manner. 


RECENT LITERATURE RELATING TO INDIA. 


We welome the appearance of Mr, Edward 
Thompson's Look—Rabindranath Tagerc: Poet and 
Dramatist (Oxford University Press, Bombay }—which 
ik lu critical commentary. vm the poet aud his Jife- 
work. Rabindranath Tagore is a national figure, ae 
no European poet, except perhaps d'Anmumzio, has 
been: and bie influence has been exerted over half a 
century, and has tooched à whole continent. Mr. 
Thompson's book which i» written out oí personal 
knowledge, places. Tagore's work upon tiie- bark- 
ground of а century of Indian history, maing lis 
ügure to ilimminate as eporh amd a people that are 
bewildering to the West. Tagore в "hern im con. 
tact wii Mr, Gandhi, ami with &u-h. Western can. 
temperaries a& Mr. W, B Yata The book which іа 
olfered as a contribution to the understanding of 
India by Britain, is an lmportant and anthoritative 
wik on the iwterpretaiion and. appreciation of 
Tagere's poetry and drama, and it deserves: careful 
aitention at the hands of thë studenta of the works 
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ot rhe great Indian poet, whose reputation hae 
spread all over the world, 


To describe the innctlonus and inter working ol 
"Government offices b the object of the “Whitehall 
beries"! The most recent volume issued iu the beric 
ts The India Oflce |G, 1. l'utusm' Sons, Lul, 
Lomo). The author of this volume B Bir Maleohn 
Seton, Whose (Qwenty-even Years" arrvice in the 
[ndi Offiee well. qualife him ti trace the develope 
meni of fudiam Governmeni from the days of the 
Ghi East Inlis Tense to the present time, The 
anther hea succeeded, while packing his book with 
frets add duformnation, in making every page read- 
име: The aim of thie volume being to describe the 
great Tndinn Department of the Impernal Govern- 
ment, Sir Malcolm Seton, tracce briefy the earlier 
history of ihe connection between Hritain. and India, 


iul describe» the framework of Indian administra- 


tien, ami the effect of recent constitutional changes, 
bringing together, for the first time, the leadiny 
frets dn ilie. relations lhetween Initia and the Home 
Governmen!, Interest in the India Offre shonli bë 
as рте for people На Indio itself ns for those in 
England; web this ia the first occasion: upon which 
information ws to the таги nctivities of the 
Dwparttnenmi which gases the destinies af е Тайап 
Empire trom Wintehal]l have been made avaabte 
either for the Indian in search of knowledge ог for 
the Hritisher nt Wome ar in ludis unxjous to know 
how this vast conntrv ie governed. Testimomp йа 
te how well Sir Malcolm Seton hae performed his 
tad bs de be нана im de wide appreciation which 
has been extended! to- his Look since it saw ihe light 
anme monike ас. Sefior it to say that his hook is 
not only unthoritutive Init. presents à. tique aurvcy— 
Iristoricol and rriticnal—of the working of. (he Indian 
preter al administration. | | 


Mr. Albert Howard' Crop Production in India 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay) ш оп critical 
ERTYCY of the problems of Indian periculture from 
the peu of an acknowledged master od the subject. 
In this book the resalta obtained daring the Inst 
twenty wears have been gronped tommi the centrul 
iden thàt the plani fa ihe centre of the etbject, om! 
tiat ibe ssil amd the other [actors must be considered 
in relatinn {о the welfare of the erup. To entis the 
interest of the general jullie in the problems of 
rural development, tecliicul terms Hove been атны) 
and the subject bes heen presented їп clear ami 
simple language. So п large amount of spare hms 
been devoted to plant breeding and to the nth. 
by which tho seed of the improved varictics, pro 
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duced at the esperiment smiions, hes bemm distri- 
bmied to the people umd welded into the rural 
economy af the country. At the sane fime à servey 
of the probleme wlüch stand im the way of further 
progress Наз been attempüed. The book xencludea 
with а иан of the type ol investigator necded 
бм cmo probleme, am! with the organization of 
ecientifi¢ werk, Although Llused on Indian expurienie, 
thie work will interest the investigator and stadent 
of ogtigniiural protitems tn all porta of tle лирге, 
sil als in countries like the United Stites, where 
great aiteution is now Log paxb to these questions. 


Kunalà: An Indian Fantasy (Jonatham Cape, Ltd. 
uw Gower Street, London) is a mew work of fiction 
inom thè pn al Arpal Ferencey, who became known 
to the reading pobho ty brs satitica) oovel. The Ants 
ар Timothy Thümmel Ih this new nuvel he marratce 
s number ob Indian Кайы Ке storica. The 
thief hero of them, Kunale, fe the person 
путі of pesimism gs regards women, The Бете 
fuming theomyh lie tiles is the dongeroyeness of the 
female «ex, the whekeiness of womenkind, ‘The 
sitries, aixteen in number, ar full of Беан, 
penuine Humour, ond in папу instunces ыта 
rather the stupidity of men, wheir they are inf lowe, 
than the wickedness af thet tentptresaes, Dr: C. A, 
Hewavitarne—g great authority on BodiThicm——contri- 
lutes an ilimminating foreword commending the hook 
to ihe reader, 





A welcome addition tọ Шато literature js 
ultcrdel by Messrs, (6. À. Matesanu'& (Madras) Дары, 
contributien a collective biography, called Leaders. 
ot the Brahms Samaj, Bralimos all overt the country 
will be deeply inteiested in dus record of the Hre 
мені пса uf the pioneers al thal morement 
It will be remembered (hat д іну оі tlie Ниш, 
Samaj) was published iu dwo admire volumes bs 
the date. Pundit Siemsnalh Sear, to waa hie durther 
iesire to: eupplemteit dew каана witi æ third 
giving the lives of Bralinio loners. fiut thè Pundit 
4n] nor tive to do it. The present wolume mu Бе 
said to iuil the Pumdit's additi a way, For it 
contains a record of the doinjgs ob rali 
since the days of Raja Ram Mothin kiss that ia to 
soy, it is a narrative of the social, religious milica: 
ional mmi philanthropic activities of ihe pioneers ol 
the Brahe movement, Apart from ite biographical 
Interest. the. volume je enriched with ini exposition 
Of the philosophy smi tenes of ahmed: ns: 
Hüérpreied hy tbe tenders who preached and made 
he mew faith popolar. There are also copious 


№. 





REVIEWS AND NOT 


ші соната to the valpe of Шк расан: 


“The Bwilders of Modern India" is the mame of 
a ew biographical series, edited Wy Mr. К. Т; Таш: 
and Dr. Marnieet, and published Ly the Association 
Press (= Мызы Street, Calcutta), So far ‘five 
volumes Шиве lern issued dealing with The lives oi 
Tilak—ihe Christian poet im  Mahratti—written: bs 
Mr. J. C. Winslow; Tagore by Mr. Hdwand Thonp- 
son, AMahalma Gandhi br Messrs Gray amd l'areklr, 
Ranade by Mr. james Кек, Рипа Кашаты! by 
Dr, Macnicol, and Raw Mohan Kat by Мг. р х. С, 
Ganguly ts in active preparation. Thotigh written: he 
Christin writers these studie: of eminent Julian 
men und wearneni—Christian anid powChristign—are 
murked by fairness mid sympathy and ore excellent 
examples ob the modern bicgrapher's art Tilak— 
ihe pimi Banwabei—the 9 reformer—are йз 
eriealle alt with us (he rano-Chriktian Imüians— 
‘Tagore, Gand and Ranalc. Each book sketches 
иий the salient aml striking fedtntes of the carcer 
of the subject of jhe volume, utd also offers a critical 
appreciation of ‘his Tife’e — lutboars. The booke--so 
cheap amt vet so well got up—üeserve gm extensive 
idrentation amongst the ranks of culum ami 
enlightened Tmint 


OX THE KDITOR'S TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS. 
LITERATURE. 


No. public tat! of our time rivals Lord Birkenhead 
in popilar interest- ia metevurie carrer, from eral 
heginnimes to the highest offices In Shite ani) Law, 
hi trate һин ihe onistanding регымшіцу of the 
бау. As FR, Smith ber woo a household тише. Hu 
maiden apeech in tho House ob Commons made imm 
famouse dd a nudi. Mis support of Ulster im rors 
amid the pari he played, oa the youngest ford 
Chancellor in History, im bringing about the frist 
Treaty with Sit Fem, have been mci (recien 
Hia refusal to tako obce alier Whe fall of the Cali 
tion, big return to party politics Fy ine eleetim af 
"Movemiber, 1924, and his share im -the igotiations 
preceding the General Strike are че Бин, These 
ore only a few mridents m a fe «прам ut нетен, 
variety and айту. "Кремли," iti an intimate 
picture extending from ‘FHT schools ys to: thi 
preset moment, tells the full story ad this remark- 
abite figure. — Lorid исне! ls revealed пя schot- 
hoy,  wtüüderzradnnte Тюнене Smp"), — don, 
hariter, Member al Parlement, leader of the Young 





Yarita, thir wenuyest KOC. soklier, Sclicttor-General, 
Attarmev-General, Lord High Chancellor, journalist, | 
dtthor, Secretary for India, vachtsman, demmagogme, 
arutor gid) family man: Tet wile all fhis is per- 
fectly true, it is no fess eo thor the anonymom: 
antior of Lord Birkenhead laya the butter mmeh top. 
thick; hia exaggerations are apt to bc tiresome 40. 
the reader, wile the mibject of thie fulsome flattery 
ia te te pitied for hiing the victim af касі an tti- 
Hemid penegsrist. Making allywanee, however, 
[or these defects, the book (which ds Bean by Mills 
& Boom, Bul, af 49, Rupert Street, London) be full 
of informatkun and interest: | | 


WW ihe making of Ега: of Omar Khyvam, 
Hierro de gu ctni—thé latest in the field beme Mr 
C. & Tute |Svettey Lee, Lid., Exterj)- Hio Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam comprises literal trenslation in 
prose fof the Quistey manuscripi ar бахсе) fw Mro 
E. Heron-Allen, with «rendering into English | verse 
by Mr. Tate, ant decoratume һу Hle Eoy. 


Fitzgerahi's {anos paropioose of (ита will always 


enmmamdi the ear of the. Kinglish-eadting pulilte, ‘batt 
thé present exition will be weful po those who weld 
like ta. have пиши! ике in prose and etes 
transhaticns in. ful b—witlhosnt such a gloss ga 
Fitzserahl placed upon the origins text of (be. great 
Ferala port. | E 


Sir Denon Buss hae done well to put together 
aml edit A Persian Anthology. hem a collection of 
verse trumslations from the Persan pouts rendered - 
ito English hy: the. tate Professor E i, Nre of - 
Cumhridze, accompanied with: an: mtrsdactory menmi 
hv Mr. T. В. Atkins Mermen & Cn,, (td,, 35, ax 
Street, Lumion, R CJ. The злет ie cxcxllettt atu 
zip peiin “Note an Persian Poem i lights 
informative. The rendleriinge he Profecane Hrowne are 
excesilinply well done, ati the baok Ы а наме 
whith to the appreciation of Perian {нына 
Iter ture. 


The Librür« a[ Crimwe is&ned fw Messrs Stantew 
Paub & Co, Lub i8, Rnüdshigh Gardena) deserves pa 
be better knowt im fh; comntry it inchujes, Mr. 
Charbee Rüngetom?A [nuwodic Pays al ihr Otd Balley, 
The Tench ami the Peck ant 4 Gallery 0f Kopgieti 
ae miio Mr. George Гіпс" Celehrated Uriel, atl 
Mr. €. L. MecCluer Bievens's Pameti Crimes mml 
Criminati—al «excellent works st the акесі they 
heal with The latest adbditin to ihm aerie MF, 
MeUhnsr Stevenia From Clue to Dock, Tt discnases 
amall chiese d big crimes, mystetics Hat have 
purée the worki, when justice had Пиете, Ба 





gune perile of the raid, murder hy. post, historical 
crimes und mrsteties and crimes of love amd passion, 
The hook ia thre one of whseorhing imterest to students 
of crime and human nature and merits careful study, 
Mr. J. Krishnamerti—the South Indian Brahmin 
Youth who wes the subject-matter of litigation be 
teen bis father and Dr, Besant, which went op bo the 
irivv Conncil in 1974—15 ihe author of The Kingdom 
vi Happiness (George Allen & Unwin, uL, 
4o, Musemm Street, Louden, W..C. 9), This book 
is eagerly awaited iy many thatsand= of poopie in 
every Jani, why bok to ii» author as tü one who 
bears & mihjue dex»xpe to ihe wbole world in its 
hour of sore need, ami they will readily: welcome 
thin little work. The camp fire talks are remarkable 
for thelr simplicity and poetic: heanty : "If you 
would do great things, И you would create greatiy 
and live wobly, vou mmst enter that kingdom, And 
to do that each one mest find himself, and until he 
has fouml himall there con be mo peace, гих tran 
quility, op contentment, lint à hundred terrors ШП 
him ta his gral- Like the doonntait, «o full of united 
atrength, ofall of power, <0 fill of dignity and that 
sense of majesty, © is the man wht hos fond hini- 
wel, who haa created hie own ideal, who hes lie own 
goal io follow. These ari bat a few texte quoted by 
wav of example. Even {Пе wht muy not believe 
the many wonderful thinge said abont the anthor 
шах do worse tham «indy this juteresting book. 


Mir, to Dudley. Stamp’s The Indian Empire ia a 
wolame af “The Regional, Geogrephice of ТоШа," 
imni һу Mew  Longnmne Green & Co, ЛАЧ, 
if, (ld Howe Street, Calcutta) and D às an excellent 
compendium of yeosraphical krewleslye abont India, 
Herma and Cerion, Thongh intended principally as 
4 student's text-book, |i will serve the parposee al 
others alèio Its contents are comprehetsive, accutate 
and tpetodate ahd) the numerowi exceedingly well- 
executed minps and diagrame ald materially to the 
usefulness of the work both for study and reference 
It fully deserves to be prescribed’ ap a text-book in 
our schools and colleges, 


Mr. G. К. Sethi Sikh Siruggle for Gordwara 
Reform is a goed example of inodern jonrnalese.— In 
М the writer pays a giowing tribute to the winder 
at] unagacitv o£ Sir Maleohm Haley, Governor of 
the fanjab, who immediately after he had assumi] 
ihe riina of otici, set fumeclt to: fhe tuk of solving 
‘the Gurdwara problem, -making due allowance for 
the sentiments and interests al che diferent parties 
ccd iim the мгпк іе. Шпее Ны 
Excelleney'a endegvrours were crowned with success 
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ami te Sikh community obtwinod a legislation which 


virtually secured to them the establishment ol what 
hoe frequently been decribed a> а separate relistintis 


government. Settlement of ihe oller, bansa was 


reached once the principles of the original comprato 
were effected, znd ias lue been expericnend during 
the fast twelve mcnths), the mission af Саги 
Reform lus been so sucessfully arcotiplisted, thal 
the! painful story of the Sikh entering during the 
past few veirà hne letn woll mgh forgotten. In the 
present work, Mr. Sethi has attempted 1o write a faith 
ful record of events, with particular reference to the 
miportnt speeches of Hia Excellency the Governor 
relanng to the Bikh situation, The took йа such 
will be found meeful. Apart from rix historical. valine 
it will prove nefni fo the student al eqntemperary 
Indizt affairs, The book fè nesily printed umi well 
bound. and (> published be the alan Presa, Amritsar. 


Racial Origins of English Character. Uv Mr. KR. = 
Bradley (George, Allen X Unwin, Lil, 40, Muwwenm 
Street London, W. C. i6 [8 beth. Imirsctive onl in 
feresting—the former for its scientific treatiient and 
the Iutter for itt lmmonr, Much hee beet written on 
English character, bnt little from a scientific point 
of view, Thi hook traces English  natimal churac- 
teristics to their foundavous, showing the ínifsence 
of the Steppe-man ur Ҹат in public-school ami 
anny tradition, of the Alpine im liberalem and di 
sent, of the Beaker type im dearning, «nd of the. 
Mediterranean аһ а general  backyronnd. Clhomgh 
based on adentiâe data, the vonchisioni ete treated: 
wiih dmim ani knowledge ol ihe чег. An 
appendix shows bow the current theories of the 
origin of the Ihde-Huropest languages are ti lunges 
tenable in: the fight of the revised ethnolagy, and 
Opens mp. new and interesting vistas for the plillolc- 
git. The book shoald thos appeal alike io the 
жреба nnd the general reader. 


Anthroposophy A yel à mew amd onidevelopei 
subject even in | Hurope—to say  mothing of thie 
country, De, Hane Koester in hja Anthroposophy. іи 
India (Thacker, Spini A Ca., Calcutta) бояст im 
four lectures some principal pointa of ihe German 
spiritual doctrine called Amtltoposophy, as stated tyr 
Rudolf Steiner—the founder. Dr, Kocder desired, 
by incans of these lectures, in inspire a love for the 
atude atil the veneration of ihe spiritnal depths. nf 
ancient Indian Cnliure, and he has heen pre-eminently 
succesafol im his efforts, Flip henk н МЇ appeal te 
all lovera of old Indian civilization and entinre. 
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foo Bern Forme is followed ty. 100 Hest Books— 
another excelent antholegy, compiled by Mr. Lewis 
Hind (A. M. Phiüpot, Ltd, 69, Great Russell Street, 
London): Jt suggests roo of the best books suitahle 
jor presentation to a twentieth centur үшин wher 
te reaches the age of tweniy-one, A atriking festure 
of it ie that all the besks, typical selectins frou 
Which are gives, with hort Uisgraphical uptlogs of 
the others, can be bonghi for 2/^ or less. Altogether 
a wety helpl bask. ‚ 


The Cinema in Education, edited be Sir James 
Warchant, KEE, LET: (Allen and Unwin, 
Lomlott) contains thr report of the peychologi 
fal ittvestigatian comfneted һу special sub-cammitters 
appointed by the Cimema Conmnissiom of enquiry 
established by the National Concil of Public Morals, 
amd te edited by the general secretaty of that Cym- 
mission. Mainly it jnvestigated among school children 
na it wae probably felt that this was the imaterial inest 
сане втайне for examitution af cause and effect. 
The empiry was werked maiily hy the essay 
nethisd, ehiliren beinp allowed to see a Him, with or 
without further explanation tw the teacher, and then 
were akked to write raiya or lo answer questions 
verhalle, The «cope of "education" js thus narrowed 
down very considerably, and was-made vintamount to 
the problem of giving information regarding visible 
bjeeii sid processes fo vommg children. The каше 
which certain fine have abown, as m teaching mem 
engaged in ench eecupetions mè driving miir eats, 
voung medal students ‘learning surgery, or even im 
coaching man for sport, hy Жіп. „зен 
films, H mot dealt with, which seems a pity. 
‘Um the other hand, ihe ttiteresting perchological 
ated, of the tender of apprehension. of Inforntmtion 
thu» given i dnobile form through the vision, t 
calashhe idm fe thereng hess imil Hia detail The 
prohlenrs of the quantity af infiwtnation given, ol 
the quality wl ite enderstamling, and methods of 
inching «ne abject in terms af another, are all 
fully teated, i a wav that {н af obvious value fo ull 
teachers who belive in things n4 nga» bonk 
teschiüg. Whnther or nor it will bogin to awaken 
teachers to the fundamental faltacy of modern educa 
iion is nmthier matter, bat we believe that throsh the 
cmmbined foree of the cinema flm, and more still 
through other forme of art, notably theme in which 
actual production by chilitren i» peraire, will evelr 
tually whow: that ihe mmie methi o eariy Book 
learning withput mammal facility i» essentially меттщ, 
The volume concindee with: & waeful Hat, descrip 


tive of various forms of apparatus, suitable for ime 
jn @toots, for the projection af Alma. 


In Paradise of the Garden of the Lord God, 
(Christopher Publishing — Honse, Boston; USAR 


George Choiney, the author, wbo:» sm Tinglisiman 


settled ит America, offers to devotional Christiane 
hi thoughts on the finding of Багаас, Їй 
seven chapters, with a prelude and as epilogue,- 
he «lares єй the mystic! jos ol faith tit a 
mest eloquent and perwussive Lashion, but nowhere | 
does he forget to insist on е песе у of continui 
менген. Wet he |» ne unprartieal "ülealist dor de 
tzarhes obedirnóe Ls the Law, and niveis mmeh ef ite 
inter inating, Saye he, "If wv jexrn the цен 
of Seal, we shal) begin to Jive in the folnees of the 
perfect wholly When desire is one, it leads dih to 
labour; ond when labour ia thorongh amd wise Ib 
brings clear illuttination upon the whole аап 
existence. Then we know the Kaw. When we obey: 
the Law, the law becomes ohodient to t». Tho- perfect. 
circle of lite meludes the donr нанос» of Spiri, 
Mimi, Soul and Body, understood and realised in botir 
seperation ии umim" These — ure — wie 
words and true, for Mr Chainey doce imt 
atate апст the worldold wisdom of the рання, 
ін а dorm suited) to Christhun  aribodaxy, ‘The 
emboli af the Chie fas few шуй dor 
hint, but We dees nut ley too prear direka mèrely on 
thelr meaning, Unveiling some of them with w paar 
ing word, lw demandes the war óf devotion amd action 
from those who weld attain His boul: may be dome 
mended withedt resctve to all earnest Cloristiatis, 
while those ol other faiths йшү йшї something of 


‘walte to themselves in tt: 


In Votive Garlands (The Collected Poems. of 
Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie puhliihed br (ie Platonist 
free, Teoralli, North Vonken, Y, USAI 
ihe learned anthor sends out thi collection of Bs 
verse under the descriptive tile of Votive Garland, 
hung an the Workh Temple walls, being his éallested . 
wemi aban God, the Mriverse, Society the Son! and 
its Destiny. With this comprehemeve’ intraduction, 
we af once commence wpe exuminatinn of the large 
uml vüris] collection of verses En thià well prodaced 
volume, Dr- Guthrie le better known to tor ‘readers: 
па à acholar ood wo tiystte, and ther may he eorprised 
to bean of his venture im thè resim оѓ росту. Wut if 
we may oipe frim persona] experience, these verses 
faye been produced over à period of consideralde. 
lengih, Toth the auh]ect amd the forms vary, same 
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омии mitch greater command over the structure of 
words then others, which we mie to be cartier and 
thua fess mature productions. The pooma ore 
imdexcd — under — ten — successive — headings, are 
-elerted occonling: two the emotional Talie whirl 
called forth their expresion in this verkil 
jonni. We camimesre with a Gatland) al Thistle, 


and are then aee] with a Garland of Rows, 
next tmecting è Garami of Paticies, ponte 
ad. again by a Symphony. ob Nocturnes,— More 


prophetic work awaits we in following pages, im a 
we change over and face o Wreath of Bitter-Sweet, 
with a Nosegay of Exotics, a Chaplet of Porget-me- 
Notes, an] cond with his Swan-ongs. The form 
of Tw. Guthrie verse ts somewhat lesa "онн" 
than the form of hi» better, imma philosophical 
&uuliee, amd we feel that the poetic instinct 
which urges them forth is еН siranger than the 
mere cralt of words which gives them their form. He 
tenis to wee (ree verse, sometimes rhymed in 
озпричя, ani anue unrlmed umi very frer in their 
туйш, песали like tlie verse of unnther American, 
Walt Whitman Like that writer, aud abo like 
Hdward Carpenter, who followed Whitertan in hie 
taipe al tery free etd open verse form, Dr. Guthrie 
maintains the true peoct's calling in bya choe -ni 
subject, Пие тпапу modern pocis, whe omy be 
mere expen crattamen, be write: оп sobjecta whirh 


ufe really worthy of the attention of a thitker, ard 
which 


mot. on the апре and one ‘tivialities, 
are ileetied worthy ol Writing anil printing in Europe 
ап! ше gluifed на “poetry.” Dr- Guthrie's 
занан" ате foll of interest and real poctic feeling ; 
"hey eun be dipped into luere ш (нете to fittd refredh- 
ment am] many a weary hall Hour ray hus lie 
happily passed. 


Emancipation—The Key. ty. Faith: Stewurt. mold. 
(Prmted at the University Frees at Cambridge, Mags, 


USA; «ni poblished һу G. E. Miles) alme 
Gisatms criticism һу ite patent amdo shining 
sincerity. Te ie a work naig will) шины! 


relations written. ih the novel form, a a sturt 
Gf w fanuly, but so guarded and artistically expressed 
(het 4 might be pleced in the honda of the voungest 
chid what camiling it any hari Further it revcalé 
apai ta these dporant of (hë cycka of vital force 
in the hun bod; male and female, sae part of 
their movement ami efiect upon conceppiion and subre: 
quently on the health of all converted, lü this is the 


valne of the work, though we are compelled to come 
ment upon the somewhat stilted unl naos-matural forti 
of langnage ihat is put into the months of the 
chatacters. The gracious and yentie author has here 
allowed her desire to help others po anperemede cane 
for the extemal form of ler oiermwixe (most uccept- 
able werk, Two people meet anit мета 


pevebie side of sex relations dheie first chib] aoon 
dies. Through the eulicring thus cased, enhghten- 
tment, omes, and they take precautions ат 
Пе next ehilüren shall be given every chance. The 
how aml gyri then born we follow to maturity, together 
with the wise metruction of their parents given thom 
by degrees, slowly ond carefolly, wit) we close the 
volume on their hippy marriages, Hat all the time 
they live in a world. apart, Our final iupressiat leaves 
> & fanciful picture, which is perhaps the real Цеа 
of. the author, 


Teaching of the Temple [compiled hv. Francis A. 
LA Due and William Н. Bower... Published lw the 
Temple of the People at Након, Califurnia. USAN 
presents пе with about 3:0 short tsurrs, ur jessotmm, 
each doaling with.a: different subject Imt af] relatmg to 
occult mmtiters The original anthorstip of them 
evidently varies comidirruldy, and the appeal of each 
ln al varies, so that few students who are real 
thitkers will pot down this motalle yotome without 
having gained seine cousiderable enligrhtenmnt. The 
appeal bs amli to meason ant mot to prejudice, imbeed, 
vue who are alreudy prejudiced will probable mot 
feel disposed to study the volume, with its galaxy of 
ideus ond jis majesty of thoujht. How this compila- 
tion has occurred we are not fully informed, fut we 


Rather. that the gist uf successive Jecture ar 
lessos, perhaps delivered in the пай 


whence it je published, Ime been set dows be faith 
ful hands, and has been finally arranged inti 
this, valuable work. Though here dá m visibié 
arrangment in the successo of the exse, and tioy 
аге each dirt, thie fern may fave ite own valot ii 
nliewing the sounger stmlenr wo groep dhe truths 
кїнїгє һу alm degrees, u [iile at à time. They 
uppeat t0 originate frori the aam sre na the works 
ol HL Os diavatekv. and dnüced her name ja mot 
iufrexuently mentioned in thie work: -This volume 
eontaitis mach teaching cb (nestimalle valne, un many 
limes:  piychological, selentific, medical, ethical, 


chemical, and many other phdses, We can commenil 
"n without rezerve. | а 
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